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Tue House having resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Reports of the Finance Committee, the CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHEQUER rose and observed, that when the financial 
arrangements of the year were brought before the House, it was 
usual to enter into some general statement of the situation of the 
country with respect to its revenue and resources ; but that in the 
present session, of which so great a part had been occupied in most 
important investigations connected with these subjects, he thought 
it would be desirable to take a more extended view of them. He 
had endeavoured in the Finance Resolutions, which on a former 
night he had introduced, for the purpose of being printed, to lay 
the subject before them in a short and perspicuous manner, 
avoiding altogether those technical expressions which might inter- 
fere with a clear understanding of the general result. He had 
avoided any particular reference to the Consolidated Fund and 
other appropriations of the revenue, as the great and leading 
question was, whether the public Income, considered in a collected 
view, was answerable to the Expenditure. The Finance Com- 
mittee, whose labors the House must highly appreciate, had 
addressed themselves to the question in the same comprehensive 
view ; and it was on their Reports these Resolutions, which he had 
the honor to propose, were founded. The first Resolution stated, 
that since the termination of the war in 1815, Taxes in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which yielded a revenue of upwards of 
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18,000,000/. annually, have expired, or had been either repealed or 
reduced. A paper had been since laid on the table, which illustrat. 
ed the progress of that diminution, and the average on which the 
calculation was made." The second Resolution stated the amuunt of 
the deficiency of the Irish revenue, which, since the consolidation 
of the two Exchequers, was thsown into the general mass, and 
became chargeable on the United Kingdom. And here, he begged 
not to be understood as conveying the idea that Ireland had not; 
in proportion to her means, contributed fairly to the wants of the 
country. But it was impossible, at the period of the Union, when 
the arrangement of proportion was made, for any man to have fore- 
seen fourteen years of unremitting war. Indeed, to have contemplated 
such an amount of expenditure as the circumstances of that war had 
called for, would bave appalled the strongest and most sanguine mind: 
and from the peculiar situation in which Ireland was placed, arising 
from its disordered state in the years of 1797 and 98, the imposition 
of war taxes was found impossible. The consequences of which 
were, that while Great Britain raised its supplies within the year; 
Ireland was compelled to meet its extraordinary expenditure by 
loans. So that from the period of the Union to the consolidation 
of the Exchequers, while the debt of the former increased at the 
rate of from 4 to 7, the debt of Ireland increased nearly eight fold, 
or to speak more correctly, in the proportion of 15 to 92. The third 
Resolution stated the amount of the supplies to be voted for the 
service of the present year. The fourth Resolution stated, that 
the gxisting revenue, applicable to the supplies, cannot be estimated 
at more than 7,000,000, leaving the sum of 13,500,000 to be 
raised by loan or other extraordinary resource. By the fifth 
Resolution it would appear, that the Sinking Fund for the present 
year might be estimated at 15,500,000/.; exceeding the sum neces- 
sary to be raised for the service of the year by about 2,000,000/. 
only. The sixth Resolution stated the necessity of providing a clear 
Sinking Fuud adequate to support the public credit, and to afford 
future relief from a part of the public burdens of the country. He 


" ® Estimate of the total amount of Taxes repealed, expired, or reduced, since 
the termination of the War, upon an average of the last two years of their 
coriection. 


Property Tax, . . . . - .- £.14,267,956 

Malt Duty .  . England and Ireland oo 9,912,571 

Customs, . + Exports; Goods coastwise; Tonnage 1,105,675 

Assessed Taxes, . Hysbandry Horses oe 968,000 

— Windows, &c. Ireland. . . 235,000 

° £.18,789,202 

. ° . r) ‘ ene 
Whitehall Treasury Chambers, C. ARBUTHNOT. 


2th June, 1819. 
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' would not then discuss the grounds on which ke had opposed the 
‘imamediate repeal of the Property Tax. Hehad smcerely hoped that 
when repealed, it would have afforded the country the fullest relief 
posable; but he had been of opimion (and he thought the event 
had confirmed it) that in the first instance the country was to book 
for relief from the renovation of public industry and the restoration 
ef public credit. ‘To effect those important objects it was indis- 
pensably necessary to provide for a gradual reduction of the 
national. debt, and therefore it was smpossible to state that the 
reveaue of the country was placed on a proper footing, anti it 
afforded a considerable surplus beyond its expenditure. The 
abject then at present was, to place the public revenue on that 
footing on which it now would have stood, had the proposed conti- 
muance of the Income T'ax for two years on its limited and modi- 
fied plan, been carried into effect by Parliament in the year 1815. 
consequence of its.contmuance for two years would now have 
heen, that while 18 millions of tazation would have been taken off 
the country at present, we should have avoided the difficulties that 
naw presented themselves ia repaying to the Bank the 10,000,000, 
by the secret Comnaiitee of the two houses of Parliament, 

ae under that arrangement that new debt would never have arisen. 
And it was gratifying to refect, that though the country was by 
peculiar circumstazcee placed m difficulty, stall that her character 
was undiminished, and difficulties which wore only of « temporary 
mature would sooa come to an end :—( Hear, hear !)—-Parliamert 
having. deemed it expedient to allow the Bauk two years to pnt it 
im possession of means to pay in specie; it was to be recolleeted, 
that this national establishnient had acted very liberally in 1816; by 
giving loans to relieve the trading and agricultural classes, and for 
the same purposes Parliament had grented a sum to be issued in 
Exchequer Bills, amounting to 1,500,0002. The Legislature 
wes now called oni to fix a more permanent system for the country, 
and to ascertain the real amount of the resources applicable to the 
relief of ita burden. ( Hear.) He would now proeced to state the 
amount of the income and expenditure of the country, both m the 
present and in several antecedent years. The Reports of the 
lect Committee on Finance, presented in the present Session, 
contaiged a comparison of the revenue and expenditure of the last 
three years, as exhibited in the fourth and eleventh Reports of the 
Committee ofthe last aud the antecedent Session, and an estimate of 
the probable revenue and expenditure of the present year. It would 
be found in those Reports that in the first year to which they referred 
2 very considerable deficiency. existed in the revenue, as compared 
with the expenditure. The expenditure for the year ending the 5th 
January, 1817, was'$4,200,000/. while the income amountetl only 
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to 51,700,000/., leaving a deficiency of 2,500000%. This deficiency 
was made good by the arrears of the war taxes, and by other 
monies no longer applicable in that way. The next year, viz. 
that ending the 5th of January, 1818, the improving prosperity of 
the country was evinced by an augmentation of the revenue—the 
expenditure being 52,956,000/. and the revenue 52,802,000/., 
leaving a deficiency of only 654,000/.—In the following year it ap- 
pesred that the deficioncy was changed into asurplus.; for in the year 
ending the 5th January, 1819, the income was 54,058,9371., while 
the expenditure was only 52,370,152/., exhibiting a surplus of 
1,663,785. The estimates for the current year might, according 
to the Report of the Finance Committee, be estimated thus ~—the 
Inceme at 54,000,000/. ; the expenditure, 52,018,800/., affording 
a surplus of 1,961,200%. The question for the Committee now te 
consider therefore, was how Parliament with so small a surplus, 
could perform its duty to the public ereditor, by holding out any 
prospect of an eventual redemption of the public debt. it was evie 
dest, not only that with so small a surplus that could not be effected, 
but also that the country must necesserily be placed.in a situation 
of considerable dsficulty and embarrassment, if any pressing call 
for exertion should suddenly arise. ‘The Grst consideration hows 
ever was, what was due to the public creditor on this subject. In 
1792, oa the proposition of Mr. Pitt, a Sinking Fond of 1: per 
cent. had been directed to be applied to the reducuon of the debt 
on every loan to be in fatere contracted for by Government. It was 
impossible that at that period Mr. Pitt could have had im his:con- 
templation the great drain which that would oceasion on the 
country, m2 ence of the number and extent of the loans 
subsequently raised. in hie (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
opmiou, a seal and effective surplus of at least five millions actually 
operating as a Smking Fund, was necessary, and he thought that 
that sum would be sufficient to improve public credit m a way 
that would discharge the obligation due to the public -creditor. 
The country had as yet had no means of ascertaining what would 
be the operation of a really effective surplus of five millions. If the 
effect of a single million as eriginally proposed by Mr. Piet had been 
proved by experienceto be so advantageous, that of five millions, when 

operating, must be considerably more so. Stil he thought 
it would be highly desirable, whenever the circumstances of the 
country would permit it, and as an additional security to the public 
creditor, to carry up the Smking Fund from 5 millions to 8 mit- 
hous, which would make it somewhat more than | per cent. on the 
actual debt. When the great increase in the value of funded pro- 
perty that took place after the year 1815 was considered, he thought 
there was every reason to believe, that, under the operation of such 
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a Sinking Fund, a very rapid improvement would be experiented 
in the value of that property. He now came to the last of bis 
resolutions—namely, that with a view to the attainment of the 
important object which he had just described, it was expedient to 
increase the income of the country by the imposition of taxes to 
the amount of 3,000,000!. per annum. Although be. should defer. 
any minute statement on this subject until Wednesday, in the 
Committee of Ways and Means, he would sketch the general out- 
line of the plan of taxation which he intended to propose, as he. 
thought the House could not be expected to give its sanction to a 
general proposition for an increase of taxes without having the 
means of judging of their practicability and expediency. He was 
howeyer very ready to admit, that there might be Honorable 
Gentlemen, who, approving of that general outline, might neverthe-. 
less be disposed to question the expediency of some of the details, 
when those details came to be submitted to their consideration. 
To this he could have no objection. All that he thought essential 
on the present occasion was, that Parliament should tuke such a 
view of the subject at large, as should show their determination to 
make a great effort to place the finances of the country on a stable 
foundation. Whether this was to be done by one tax or by 
another, appeared to him to be a matter of comparative unimpor- 
tance, although he allowed that care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of such imposts as might be least injurious to the country.. 
The course which in his mind Parliament ought to take was, first 
to evince a determination to make a great effort by agreeing to the 
Resolution, that it would be expedient to add three millions to the 
income of the country by taxation; and then to inquire in what 
manner the burden could be imposed so as to be attended with the 
least pugsible inconvenience to the various classes of the commu-. 
nity. He would now, however, enumerate the articles on which it 
was his intention to propose, in the Committee of Ways and Means, 
that the contemplated addition to the revenue should be raised. In 
the first place, the Committee already knew that there had at 
various periods been a consolidation of the customs, and that a. 
measure of that kind had been proposed last year, but had been 
postponed for the purpose of more mature consideration of its 
details. It was his intention to propose a variety of little altera- 
tions in that consolidation ; but the only one to which he thought it 
uecessary particularly to call the attention of the House on account 
of its importance, was an incregse of duty from a penny to six- 
pence a pound.on Foreign Wool. This, whilst it would be no 
great burden to the manufacturer, would be some protection to the. 
growers at home: the product of this tax he would estimate at 
between 250,000/. and 300,000/.. There were other small duties to- 
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be added to this, which he would take at about 200,000/. more’: 
and this was all that he meant to suggest respecting the Customs.— 
The other articles on which it was his intention to propose an 
increase of duty, came under the head of Excise. Of these the 
most prominent was Malt. (Hear.) It was not at all his intention 
to propose the renewal of the war duty; although he might be 
allowed to observe by the way, that the reasons which had been so 
strongly urged by the Gentlemen on the other sidé, in favor of 


‘the repeal of the war duty on Malt, had proved wholly without 


foundation. The first of these reasons was, that agriculture would 
be benefited ; the second, that the revenue would be more easily 
collected, and would perhaps be increased, in consequence of the 
greater consumption ; the third, that the price of beer to the poor 
would be diminished. He was sorry to say that in every one 
of those respects the repeal had entirely failed, for that no matenal 
advantage had been derived by the agricultural interest from the 
repeal; nor had the consumption been increased. Ia the last year 
of the existence of the war duty on Malt, the amount of Malt on 
which duty had been paid, was 26,200,000 bushels. In the 
succeeding year, it fell to 17,000,000 bushels; a circumstance 
which he acknowledged to be in a great measure attributable to the 
badness of the season. But in the Jast year, the amount rose only 
to 22,000,000 bushels, being a smaller quantity than when the war 
duty was in existence. Instead, therefore, of any improvement in the 
revenue having taken place from the repeal of the duty, the 
revenue had materially suffered. Nor was the third reason assigned 
for the repeal of the duty, namely, that it would give the poor the 
advantage of having their beer at a more moderate rate, proved by 
experience to be better founded than the others. The price of beer 
certainly fell for a short time after the repeal of the duty ; but then 
it again rose; and it was at the present moment as high as it was 
at the highest periods both of the duty and of the materials. He 
thought he should be able to prove that the additional duty which 
he meant to propose, namely, half the existing duty, or one shilling 
and two-pence a bushel, making the whole duty three shillings an 

sixpence a bushel, not only would not call on the brewers to raise 
the price of beer, but that under its operation, they would stilt be 
enabled to lower the price to the public. (Hear! and a laugh!) He 
requested that those Honorable Gentlemen. who appeared to be 
entertained by this declaration, would turn their attention to the 
Report made last year by the Committee on the high price of beer, 
a report which contained a great deal of very valuable information on 
the subject, particularly in the evidence given by a Gentleman of the 
bighest respectability, and‘ whose means of knowledge were neces- 
sarily extensive (he meant Mr. Barclay), with respect to the comparay 
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tive price ef malt and hops ot various periods. By that Report, it 
appeared that the psice of malt last year was eighty-one shillings a 
; and of hops frem twenty-four to twenty-Gve pounds a rut. 
‘The price of malt at present was sixty-three shillmgs a quarter, 
and ef hops eight peunds ten shillmgs a cwt: The aggre- 
gete amount of the expense of the brewer in materials and manu 
facture fast year, according to the Report to which he atluded, 
waa 81. 168. 8d. the quarter: of enelt. At the present period, the 
cupene according to the reducad rate of the materials, could be 
daly Gl. 17a. ad. the quarter of malt. ‘The difference. was, there- 
fore, 11. 19s. 4d. of which he proposed that only 9s. 4d. should be 
taken by the addational duty, for the public service, still leaving to 
the brewcr a profit of NH. 10s.:on the quarter of malt geeater than that 
which he made last year. (Hear, hear!) ‘he produce of this 
additional duty he estimated at | ,400,000I. 

The remaining articles on which he intended to propose an 
iscrease of duty were also under the head of Excise, although 
they were principally arucles on which a dowble duty was now 
collected m tha shape of Customs as well as Excise. He 
was desirous to try the experiment how far it would be better to 
collect the duties under one instead of under two branches of the 
revenue, as it would be a great selicf to the merchant to be 
exempted from the trouble and charge atismg eut of the double 
accounts and payments now reemred. The articles to which he was 
about to allude were swbject to considerable adulteration, and various 
frauds reapecting them were practised toa great extent. Now it was 
wellknown thatthat branch of the revenue, the Customs, had nomeans 
of detecting adulteration or other frauds, after the articles which were 
the subject of such impositions weve once ont of its reach. The 
£xcise, on the contravy, possessed the neue of detecting those mal- 
. prectices,sad had 'm fact broughtto judtice many of the perpetrators. 

— It was therefore desira bbe thut the additional duties should be ander 


the mamagemnent of the Excise rather than of the Customs. ‘The . 


articles on which he meant to propose their mmposttion, were 
Tebacco, Coffee, Tea, British Spirits, and Pepper.— The additional 
duty which it was-his mtentionto propese on Tobacco, he estimated 
‘would produce near 500,000l.; and he was persuaded, that even 
with that addigonal duty, the vesders of tobaeco might sell'it to 
the pubhc for some time ata cheaper rate than dey had dons not 
tong since. (4 laugh!) By the proposed duty on coffee, hethoped 
to saize about 1390,0001.; by that on pepper, 30,000). With 
respect to tea, he meant to propose raising the duty now oxist- 
tay of OG per cent: te 160. 

. Qwe move aracle Temained—one indeed upon which the tax 
hed heeu-renviderable, and of which the duties were ax fairty cullect- 


. 
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ed as those of any other commodity m the realm-—he meant spirits 
distilled in England. In Ireland, the evasion of the duties on this 
article had made necesenrythe utmost exertions fur the suppression of 
illicit distillation; but in this country, where the business was 
confised to a few men of opulence, the additional berthen would 
hardly be felt. it was calculated that this tax would produce 
500000i. ‘The total aggregate of all his estimates was 3, 190,0001.; 
and allewimg fer accidental deficiencies and other circumstances, 
he flattered himself he might calculate on an increase to the revenwme 
of a clear three milliens. He would not enlarge on this part of 
the sabject at the presest moment, leaving the details until the 
House should go imto a Committee of Ways and Means, and 
would-only secapetulate the various items, viz. : - ' 


Consolidation of the Customs, including the | 
200,000. of increased duty on Foreign Wool £500,000 


Malt at 1% per bushel . . 4,400,000 
Bnitish Spirits, about . . . 2. 2. 500,000 , 
Tobacco . . 1. 1. 1 6 ew tue ew ee 500,000 
Coffee and Cocoa. . 1. . ww ew 130,000 
i 130,000 
Pepper ... . 80,000 


Such was the general outline of the propositions which it was 
bis iateation to: make te the Committee of Ways and Means on 
Wednesday next. For the present be would content himself with 
pressing upon the attention of the Committee the indispensable 
necessity of makiag a -pxoviaion, either in the way he recommended 
or in sume other way, for effecting such an augmentation of the 
revenue as might maimiain, public credit and acquit public honor. 
(Tear, hear!) For the three lest years he had aubmitted to Parlia- 
ment plans ef finance, temporary in their character. The ume 
had at length arrived when, lookmg forward with hope to_ the 
restoration of the ancient curremcy of the couatry, it became Parlia- 
ment to place our finance om a permanent peace establishment. 
Oa every ground it was called upon to do this. In the farst place, m 
consequence of the extensive investigation which had receatly taken 
place,.all the weak as well as all the strong pomis of the condition 
of the Empire, were known. abroad and at home. (Hear, hear !) 
Nor..ceuld much mare be expected in the form of retrenchment. 
By the return of the Army of. Observation from France, and the 
great reduction which had been made in our military force, we had 
arrived at that which might fairly be considered as the permanent 
peace establishment. 1t was not likely that any further material 
reduction on that head could be effected. On the contsary, it was 
probable that some further expense. would creep mto that depart- 
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ment of the public service. It was impossible to allow the militia 
to. remain long without being placed in a state of efficiency, and 
there would be other and minor branches of expense that must be 
calculated upon as indispensable. , 
Unquestionably a gradual dimmution of outgoings would be 
occasioned by the falling in from time to time of material parts of 
the national expenditure ; but the operation of these would be so 
slow, that it was difficult to calculate the probable period at which 
they would put the country in possession of a surplus revenue of 
five millions—-the least which in his opinion it ought to possess 
with reference to the objects which he had already described. By the 
addition of three millions of taxes, that purpose would be at once ac- 
complished. It was to be considered than ten millions and a half of 
the proposed loan of twenty-four millions would be employed— five 
millions in a payment to the Bank, and five millions and a half in the 
ayment of Exchequer Bills—in the liquidation of unfunded debt ; 
so that it was only the interest of the balance for which provision 
need be made. Although it was not to be expected that the new 
taxes, if adopted, would be in full operation during the present 
year, neither would that be the case with the charges on the loan. 
fe therefore trusted that a considerable diminution of the debt 
might take place next year, and that in every succeeding year that 
diminution would increase im amount. There was one objection 
which might perhaps be made to the probability of this expecta- 
tion. It might be supposed that a great defalcation would take 
place in the revenue, in consequence of the stagnation of manufac- 
tures and trade which had occurred in some parts of the country. 
He was happy to say, however, that hitherto no such effect was 
to any great degree observable ;. and he hoped that the symptoms 
of improving commerce which had recently manifested themselves, 
would put anend to all apprehension on that score. The Revenue 
of the quarter ending the Sth of April last was 230,0001. greater 
in amount than that of the corresponding quarter of the last year. 
—Sioce that period a diminution had certamly taken place, but it 
was by no means of an alarming nature. ‘The total amount of the 
Revenue for that period of the current quarter which had elapsed 
on the 4th of June, was short of the amount of the corresponding 
period of last year by 107,0001.; bemg about two per cent. on 
the whole amount of the quarter’s Revenue—or five millions. 
He had, however, one remark to make, which would account for 
a portion. of this deficiency, viz. that the correspondmg quarter of 
the last year comprehended one weekly payment of the Excise more 
than the quarter of this year. Some of the branches of the 
Revenue had. increased although others had decreased.. In the © 
customs ‘of this quarter there was an increase of 84,0001. ; 
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in the Post Office an increase of 45,0001.; in the incidental 
payments of 14,000].: but the revenue of the stamp office 

d decreased by 33,0001., which, with other deficiencies, made 
up, a8 he said before, a decrease in the whole revenue of 
207,000]. The aggregate amount of augmentations having been 
141,000]. and the aggregate amount of diminutions 248,0001. ; 
he trusted therefore, that it would not be too sanguine to 
expect that the income of the present year would be neatly 
equal to the last. -At the same time he should not, perhaps, 
be justified in expecting any material increase in the produce 
of the Revenue, most especially when the means necessary 
to be adopted in the way of preparation for the resumpticn of 
cash payments by the Bank of England were taken into considera- 
tion. He was inclined, however, to think, that the alarm which 
had already been excited on that subject was greater than the 
circumstances warranted ; that no such reduction or stagnation of 
commerce would take place, as that apprehended by some, except 
such as might be merely temporary ; and that in the end, the alarm 
to which he had alluded, would appear to have been much exag- 
gerated, if not altogether unfounded. Having thus stated the 
general nature of the propositions, which it was his intention to 
propose, he might sit down with merely expressing his readiness 
to enter into any explanations that might be required of hm. But 
before he did so, he must observe, that his Majesty’s Government 
were fully sensible of the great responsibility which they incurred 
in proposing an increase of taxation in time of peace, and of the serious 
obligation which, if possible, it more than ever imposed on them of 
Managing wath the utmost attention to economy the resources of the 
country. If, therefore, the Resolutions already before the Committee 
should be adopted, he was ready to propose a further Resolution, 
calling on the Executive Government to exercise the most rigid 
economy in the administration of the public revenue. (A laugh, and 
hear!) He trusted that whatever might be the sentiments of the 
Honorable Gentlemen opposite, the events of the present Session 
had sufficiently shown the disposition of Government on that 
subject. These was one topic deserving of explanation, on which 
he would say only a few words—he meant the collection of the 
revenue. (Hear!) At the present advanced period of the Session 
no effectual measure could be adopted by Parliament to amend 
the system of that collection ; and it appeared to hiro therefore 
that tle best course that could be pursued was an expression of 
the opinion of Parliament that at least such an investigation should: 
be entered into by the Executive Government as would pave the. 
way for any medsure which Parliament in its wisdom might think 
fit at some subsequetit period to adopt. The Resolution, there- 
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fore, which in the event of the adoption by the Committee of the 
Resolutions already before them, he should propose in addition, 
was as follows, viz.—* That with a view to accelerate the arrival 
of that period at which relief may be afforded to the country from 
a part of its burdens, this house confidently expects that a vigilant 
superintendence shall be exercised over the expenditure of the 
State tm all its several departments ; and that a minute imvestiga- 
tion shall be instituted mto the mode and expense of management 
and collection in the several branches of the Revenue, in order that 
every reduction may be made therein, which can be effected 
without detriment to the public interest.” In the Customs, 
considerable benefit bad long been derived from such an investiga- 
tion; and he hoped that the advantage might be extended to the 
other branches of the Revenue. The Right Honorable Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his first Resolution. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


1.—TuHat since the termination of the War in 1815, the pro- 
erty Tax in Great Britain, and other Taxes in Great Britain and 

Treland, which yielded a Revenue of upwards of 18,000,0001. per 
annum, have expired, or been repealed, or reduced. 

11.—THatT by an Act passed in the 56 Geo. 3, cap. 98, the 
Revenues of Great Britaip and Ireland were consolidated from 
the 5th of January 1817 ;—and 

That in the year preceding the said consolidation, the net separate 
Revenue of Ireland’ was 4,561,3531.; aad the charge of the 
Funded and Unfunded Debt of Ireland was 6,446,8251., including 
therein the sum of 2,458,124l., as the Sinking Fund applicable to 
the reduction of the Debt; and which Charge exceeded the whole 
net Revenue of Ireland by the sum of 1,685,4721., without afford- 
ing any provision for the Civil List and other permanent Charges, 
or for the proportion of supphes to be defrayed by that part of 
the United Kingdom ; and 

That no provision has been made by Parliament to supply this 
Deficiency. 

111.—THaT the supplies to be voted for tlre present year by 
Parliament, may be stated at 20,500,000I. 

1v.— THAT the existing Revenue applicable to the Supplies 
cannot be estimated at mere than 7,000,000l.; leaving the sum 
of 13,500,0001. to be raised by Loan, or other extraordmary 
resource. 

v—Tsart the Sinking Fund applicable to the redaction of 
the National Debt, mm the present year, may be estimated at about 
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15,500,000I. ; exceeding the above Sum necessary to be raised 
for the service of the year, by about 2,000,000 only. 

vi.—THAT to provide for the exigencies of the Public Service, 
to make such progressive Reduction of the National Debt, as 
may adequately support Public Credit, and to afford to the 
Country a prospect of future relief from a part of its present 
burthens, it is absolutely necessary that there should be a clear 
Surplus of the Income of the Country beyond the Expenditure, of 
not less than 5,000,000]. ;—and 

That with a view to the attainment of this important object, 
it is expedient, now to increase the Income of the Country, by the 
imposition of Taxes, to the amount of 3,000,000I. per annum. 

vit.—That with a view, &c. vide preceding page. 
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Tue Cuancertor of the Exensourr. thep rose. As the 
House had already entered at large into the consideration .of the 

eneral situation of the country with respect to its Finances, and 
Fad sanctioned, by the resolutions to which it had agrced, the. ge- 
neral prmeciples on which he intended: to ground the financial 
operations of the year, it only remained.for him to enter into the 
details of the plans and arrangements propased to carry these ape- 
rations into effect. The House had also appeared to approve, 
(though it had not yet confirmed by a distinct. resalutian,) - the 
measures he had proposed of rendering the Sinking Fund sppli- 
cable to the public service, to a certain extent, by means of a loan 
contracted with the commissioners for the reduction of the rational 
debt, under the sanction of the provision in the Siakiag Fund 
act, commonly called Mr. Fox’s clause, and of making. such pro- 
_ ‘viston as would prevent, in future years, the necessity of congnuing 
the practice of loans.—He should now explain how those arrange- 
ments were to be effected in the present year. In dog: this, he 
should follow the usual course. ‘He should-recapitulate an one 
side the supplies granted for the present year, and on the.ojher the 
Ways and Means by whieh they were to,be met... He-ebould 
then take a view of the new texes, and-point out the general. mea- 
sures to be founded on the resolutions which the House:had al- 
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ready adopted, it order to show-how we might look in future to 
a. settlement which would reader the imposition of new taxes and, 
the raiging of loans (with the exception of a small loan for the 
nem year if it should be required for the purpose of the further, 
repayment miepded to be made to the Bank of England) unneces-~ 
saxy. So mich information was contaived:in the Report of the 
Fmeaee Committee, and so, much more had been elicited by 
the lete discussions.in the House, that in recapitulating thé supplies, 
he should hare. little more to do, than to refer to the Report of that: 
ommitier,.and he should afterwards point out the corresponding 
Ways and Means, The army Extraordivanies still remained to be. 
granted, byt, addmg them, ta the other branches which had 
alveady been obtained, tbe total for the Military Service of the year,. 
would be; aqcording to the, stgtement.of the Finance Committee, 
8,900,000, ‘The whole Supplies for: the Navy: were granted; 
they amounted to 6,436,000/. Those forthe Ordnance were 
in the seme situation, and consisted of 1,191,000/. Under the 
bead of Miscellaneous Services, many items remained for the fu- 
ture cossideretion of the Hause, particularly the usual Grants for 
the. jnoner classes of the, Clergy, both.im England. and Scotland ; 
bait adding their, amount to what bad.been voted, the whole might 
be.ctpected.to: eame to about 1;950,000/. As some Supplies still’ 
seuteined to be granted, it wae uot his intention at present to 
the Ways and Means.- But the application of twelve 

millions of the Sinking Fund, as proposed, would much more than 
cover.what was still to be granted. The total amount of the Supplies 


which ke had mentioned was 18,477,000/. To this were tobe 
added 1,570,000. for interest on Exchequer Bills, and 430,000/. 
for Sinking: Fund on the same, forming 2 grand total of @0,477,000/. 
To meet (hear changes the House had already sanctioned the 
sant of. nn 4 ~ . ; 


The Aneual Malt Duty of ee ke ea £38,000,006 
The Temporary Excise Daty ... . . . . . 3,500,000 


and be should now propose to vote the Loan contracted for this 
day, amounting to. . . 1 1.6 6 ee et + 19,000,000 
000 


@ e Ld 3 


aud Produce of the Sale of Naval Stores . . . -. , 334,000 


It wes therefore clear that, with the view of meeting the sup- 
plies voted, a loan of 18,500,000/. would have been sufficient for. - 
the merviec of the present year.. But the measures lately.adopted for 


" retareing (ocash payments had renderedit necessary that 10,000,0007. 


meant be sid to the. Bank, of which five millions were to 
OL.XV.  ° ‘Pam. NO. XXIX. ~- B- 
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Fund to 400.0047. __ It’ woold: here ‘be observed, that he had 
Godght -it- ee ie early etrictis:into effent the provieton made in 
cherie af PG 1S fortermiag mradditional Sinking Bund, whenever 
@e atotne of the foun raised“ sheild: cxeeed ; Sinking Fund 
previbesty comibtichel: . Thesobeeevapne:of shis provision might 
v6 been dispenvéd witle where « nen: wes: raised for the perpose 
dhsinishing: the Untauded ‘Debt.. Me had. however: felt that 
othe: & fotice ae Waived: in tame -06 : pédice,-the -operstion. of 
de otight rather to be eteengthenel thiardimimished, 
andthined sh pied mécordingly with eee: prodislons of the Act. of 
809.0 Youtle’ sutns fie tad: mentioned, the: charge: for menage 
mutiny 90/2917) waste de: adder. ‘The-totel, -chaage- of. the: loan 
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materiel i tig was that -te which he :had gizeady called the 
teption of the Housé—an inciekse of duty on Foreign Wool. 
be others Were all of a‘very-miméte:descripgon, and the - produce 
‘the’ whole bé tok at $00,000/. per engum, «Out. of such a 
-yaplety ‘of articles “as ‘were~ comprehended under. this head, 
spgme inight’ produce: ‘fess—-some : niore: shan. be. -calcutated 
zpop; but thé had‘'nd tékson” to-expect: thatthe sesult upon 
a ne Ie pould Be’‘matérmlly defferent from thet: which he 
sly ‘anticipated.’ -¢ Pho whole :of:the- minutia particalars 
I? be brought smdertherwigws-ofanery, Member, by 
aoe 8 edly a thith te hopadi-staald. vergs spon bein thea 
; Ffe-fiad’ nietitiéned, ‘od a former eontsieny tbat:a. consider- 
t He pibstion afte Sunt proposed tobe enined: was expected tp 
Aige a a trdnsfér!of part of thie businessaow jaintly caried on 
hetwe hé’Bourds-bf Custoni and:Eicise.s: up Aas gatentied | to 
ct th¢ Excke certait-daties whiok weretbefore in past col- 
qcled' By t he'Custorns. >‘These Were ‘the).déties an tobagrn, om 
epper, coffee, dnd Ebéodwate,?):Oin ehup Jaspeberitiqned , eicle a 
her trate of daty Was 4t prévedt paid dian :ow coffe). or many 
ars the, is ted op thie s\reraitioleshed bees the seink,. when 
att obj re tte Blind coffeerhatalahox og therala ‘waiffer- 

It AGerpnopoeed. 
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ede Tay the Secictéd-whteh Wdahseadentiie hate —obagsa coffee, 
lea it 'peph ir. “Oh! teltinwces tlespieeent dieting! vested |1Rery. - 004- 
_ desully? “THe Biche Buty vir Arieptawaébacee tah Ib. 
ee sia Ai Porbigheve"tebaddo shy sembate J aph, Lasia-to- 


- Baas . "Fo these he added the Custom’ duties, andwhe aygmenta- 
seas dow pfoposed Grthedewonht mike Hd total duty on plantation 

Pree 4s.; and on foreign tebaccos and all muffs, 6s. pr. Ib. On 
a OBR ES léu coffee he propo’sd to! ivebentd ‘the duty from 7id.to \s. 
"Oa East Indie coffee from lid. to 1s. 6d.; and on foreign cofte 
s 4 mt sah . $0 @s.' and Od. per lb. The duty-on- pepper.be would 

a 4 aii81 08 | 1° BaF- dl Porth. ie Fheradvagge he had ‘to 
3 gr id Hid bere sted artic wenteso opipe the existing 
5 Es he 6 fo TOO pee centre’ Ow tabtices tant |naketl fox ap ia- 
ng § ae i tbe ite of 360 G00134 on tewof 01 30R6T..; on coffee 
vat eb SOvOvOE, 2118 on) pepper'9G,Gabli.chhe mgtive- for 
‘t 












neferki he had: "metcfoues em dhe Aenpaborang, tb ithe 

c, eRCiG, Was taRM, uaarls evans “ffeov a: Of wenily,. all the 
officers e' thet bratich ufthe puiilic.service, who had 
“Pine chad wad te magemctt oF tke Castomatutios of these articles. 
+ This avg aicaligatadat woul! alsé-affobd - cotaaanatle jeejomnesodation 
6 ther iliag: Wes ines ‘comeplainell of et present, than 
. the: inubtiplied regulations which they wore foreed:to oBserve, and 
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the ndeessity they were under of waking ica 
business at wacious, places and at.difierent periods of the he day . 
the prigcipal advantage of. this arrangement, waa this, that La 
revent the.,atulteratiqn: af.the. articles ,which it comprehended 
Bome of theae.were sold.in.yery.small quantities, and often ground, 
#0, that at was ot assy to determine whatherornot they were 
dne. Hy the tkansfer of; these from the Customs fo the Bem, 
a match prould be sat, aver them ..to prevent their tara- 
dian. Op this account, ean well. as on. othess,..\be transfer, yas 
obviously deairable. , Taxa qthér subjects ware yet 9 be 
mader the, consideration . of. he Committee, The first .of 
savas the incrpaged ‘duty on Malt, which -he he calculated as 
roduce 1,4Q0,000/. 5 including the spp .which. it would spije in 
‘reland, to which he proposed. all. the. new, dutjes should. i petene 
with the. axceptipn of the tax.on home distijled PHIE,... he 
-which he rad mentigned be. calculated. would be. reisgd by sly 
.of ls. Oe. per buphel qa malt, 2 or Qs. ad, per 
first, House, he had certainly eptered j 
: ome deta tn shy sie Se had a seated t 
deca kat bag ee boon te to soak hod galye elf 
avirg veg: bad. since, heen, able .to aake,. pad uly. sgpveq._ fo 
ete we ewion which behad. thenjon. big snip ; For 
this, aulajent., ee Would. refer the. one “40, she 
she Pam an! bresseyienn which sat in, last Seasian, 


fount to. comsain.mugh valuable master claly 
zone boge furnished. iow: Wh Go Pct sable alee, 
sa at vend 


Bo beat se lant * be ie. 
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GF. . any ed dhe, prices which had been. queted.. According je.bim, 

thavgh, 8t4,4g. bad, been aid for a.Gner rtp } 

, + had de, at. 776, 4et-s Hops dad thew, apld far 24 
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Dat ‘ivas compatible with 4 dimigution-af price, after a time, was 
‘fi batve out. The only semaining article to which he had:-to call 


saasd oaune 


otfedd or Ireland. . The present duty on wash for Uistllipg spy 

adits, tehich paid ‘ls. Od. op the gallon, “he 9 add 3g 
Wo; had charge:in future’ with a ay of 2s. The sugar wash, which 
mow paid 2s. Gd. per gallon, he would render: liable ‘to a 
“duty ‘OF 3s. Sg. * The dary on spirite he ealeule eit would pridiice 


“should be w' dintinigh the: congumptipa of-spirits fi Ticrvdise 
uc 


' Consumption of ‘the w 


“Spirits #nported:—On this subject he had cofie te nbd detision, but 
he might héreafitr find it necessary to:come forwart witli soaie ad- 


*-tipdtr the attetitinn of the Committee; he begged td’ ay, ifon sy 
“point he tiad' ndt been’ distinttly undefstood; fre shbuld: be happy 
_ to afford any explanation that might be required, —~-*""- 

‘Mr. “Grenfell upon having observed across the tabte; that he 
* halt no? quite understood what the Right. Hon. Gentlenfan had 


said regatiiing the ¥1,000,000/,, the Chancelfof of the’ Exchequer 


_, farther Stated he Was happy tat: his attention-had been‘recalied to 
". this point, especially as it was commected with what lie was about 
” to have stated. He had said that he hoped the present ‘would be 

the last time he of bis successors’in office shéuld have to discharge 
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the duty of-calling for afoan and for additional taxes. With. refer 
rente to the 11,000,060/., he had observed that 18 millions svere 
required to balance thé expenditure of the present year with= the 
income, but that hé hoped id the bext year, partly from reductions 
of charge, principally on the unfunded debt, and other causes, the 
sum to be*borrowed would not exceed 11 millions.. Supposing 
therefore the Honsé should think it safe next year, to-resoyt te the 
Sinking Fund for a loan of 12 million’, four million’ im ‘addition 
from private sources would be all that would be reqdired to-voni- 
plete the payment of the remaining 8,000,000/. tothe Bank of 
“England as far as Ministers were ableat present to'see, 4,000,000/. 
of toan or of Exchequer Bills beyond the sums which - might safel 
and without inconvenience be borrowéd from the Sinkin Fand, 
‘would be the utmost that would be néteasary to complete the ‘sup- 
‘plies for the next of for any fatdre’ ‘your. (Henr.)—“Fhis effort to 
‘avert the repetition-of:the evils‘of Joaiis and taxes hefeafter. having 
“been made, Hon. Members would return to their homes Gith: the 
‘satisfaction of having performed:their duty; antl he trusted:thatthe 
‘€xertions would be rewarded by the =i tbatioti of their éenstitu- 
‘ents, even though some momentary feging ef distaste might ptevail 
“ag to the patticulay taxes. Without trespassing further on the ime 
“of the Housg; he proposed his first revolution, which wak ‘that 
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In what I have said of the immoral tendency of a certain mode 
of antinomian and un-apostolicapreaching, it ought to be observed, 
that many in the Church are as-blameable as those out of it; but 
none are so pernicious in this respect as the’ Sécederd. ’ For the 
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moral.character ef the compery I trust I shall | be ge ven Ph 
moré leaying for a moment my inimediate and* app a 
~ tide “in® actuated; asT! wae-then,-by nb etheramotive e hiaiveeted 
to truth and humanity, I venture to submit to yeu some | os 
wh the: papaboans of Crimes” in the present day ; an nd, 


tenic on the. i Edveation of,,the 
the fe Neon 9 at Schone : ge Phe EP 


U have beet ‘led to adétess thee Thoxgin sey doy memmegn 

wfoehd past you have takén; sha sempesed, energigs, ang ‘Christian 
spirit you have displayed, when enforcing the necessity of a revision 
of our criminal code. 
In the letter to Mr. Brougham, J endeavqured to vindicate the 
more venerable and august establishments of education in this 
kingdom. My manner and motives have been impugned by those 
‘who admit the vindication to have been most triumphant; though 
4 am conscious that I had noother . motives of writing then, than 
i have now. 

Previously to entering on the immediate subject of thia address, 
I shall therefore take the oppottunity of disclaiming some senti- 
ments ® which have. been attributed to. me, % by a writer in a widely- 
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circulated und distinguished literary journal, who has, in other 
espects, ably and | Gloquently; dincutsed the subject of-«s Abuses of 
Gratified’ as 1 must be- by site ‘praise: of the anitiver té-Mr. 
Broegham, 46 far as argementt ‘dré toncerned, E feel mysétf reliic- 
tant to'be' considered as having been actinated by-duch base feelings 
as adalition or fear! edibe | & bHadfow bfidither feefing.: Phad, 
and could have, no right to accuse Mr. Brougham’s motives; atid 
the catisé tse f think us natiosally. important, as I bélieve the 
spirit that ‘prontpted’ the investigation was benevolent. £. dilitic 
at I-otrght: not’ to Have spoken-of abuses. as'< ‘détectedt when 
they wereiotly to be enquired into, and wheit-all'the :sbatéitents 
were ex patter ‘But there ave preat snudies Ih chats fanids to. 
my ‘éwiikiowledge ; atrd without any Feelings ofa datufbrn SHEN 
are abhétiefit ‘from my heart, E-would not, with the exseption 
have tiade; ‘retract word, ‘retpfecting fiie-dbligations' dé thie: ‘tou 
try te that‘ ‘active Berlévolened which fed the way to dhe ticuitys - 
Pretti aiid neither’ Hattery” nor “fear,” indeed me to write as r 
did; aibfl-tin"E iihagine tht “Any” dtpissionate<“rdadey “of the” 
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of the-sloiees. of Yeoril wee eyalenre, but I did 

Yepyil. sad W had been.  Glagsed together as, 
y guilty. _My measing certainly was, that according eyen tp 
gidemeey the, Cntpa‘of Xooril and. Winchester, pught wot to 
reac mentioned in.the. same: century, for this simple reason, 
becemseiona cheriiy was at.least in existence and forighing,.and 
the Ae « RoW Cubiles: DE. didi it, appear what had herons et its 


Wuhostasy _professions of. extrapsdinary horeapity, moet fet feu. 
soon skould Réjoice, if :in, every, cape, where the. poor had been 
deptived cf seis just sights, those rights shopld be.restgred; and 
thatauarize, or fraud, seeming themselves secure in the, possassion 

bi spnile maxjnenly. required, should -be depsived of those speils, and 
baongbe.ce the pat of public ; animadyersion,-- Bag, much as 1 
should rejoice at such restitution on one side, and such justice on 
te, esbar;: habpuld far more bincercly, rejoice, if, whea an pecusa- 
tionveephsonght againse ny 4ociety oF ny ay ado that fancier! 
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- But as.Mr. Broughani: had -tamented the ‘absence of two pays 
ticular names from thelist of: honorable Commissioners, I gurel 
might be allowed to join in the expression of that regvet when i 
was bound to those whose names he had mtseduced, by many 
considerations of private regard; respect, and gratitude. Nor ceuld 
this expression of my regret, in eommon candot, be conceived as 
implying the least disrespect to others, or-being a mere Echo” of 
Mr. Brougham. If it was an Echo, it was not an Echo of Mr. 
“Brougham, dut of the wHOLE nation. sot aes . 
af Me. Brougham were ‘to say, ** that -Milton’s Paradise Lost” 
“Was a fine poem, my cordially joming in the sentiment would pot 
‘be an “Echo” to him, when all judges of peetry think dé ‘came : 
nor could this expression of praise on orie ‘great. Poem be -deemed 
the least reflection on a poem such gs Tm Last oF TRE 
‘Gorss ft’ : ; 7 ; _ 
~~" LT arast the writer of that article will take in good part-thase ob- 
setvations ; but I could not be entirely silent when Iam repeesent- 
ed as throwing 2 kind of slur on mames which stand high in the 
‘natienal estimation ; and when thé writer is lost eight of, to bring 
“before the Public the feelings of the man, with which the public 
“have nothing to do. an 
‘At to « sickening adulation,” let thove show it oa foanin palliate 
‘grievances to flatter power, “ that thrift may fellow fawning,” &c. 
- ‘E had no motives. rio feelings, of Ke kind ; I could haye name. 
‘Nor had I the smallest desire to detract from the great services sem- 
‘dere’ to the nation by the existing ministry, though I am honered 
by the notice, and, may F say, friendship, of some of the most dis- 
‘tinguished charactets politically opposed to them. I have never 
- ‘coneesied or compromised my own opiniones. . 
‘ Having thus endeavotired to set myeelf right before the public, 
veepecting the motives and feelings which influenced me in es 
‘ing Mr. gham, on the subject of Winchester College, I has- 
‘ten to the more immediate tapic of eek Jettea~—he increase of 
crimes; and [ am persuaded that if, in speaking © eet Meang 
‘preventing these crimes, education, and’ the national schools, I 
"sHodld succeed in disposing your mifd te.a more just view of the 
“Charch, of which I am a member, I shall have done some’ service 
‘to it in this day of érial s-and if what I address to you-should dispose 
others to a more tolerant sutvey of the advaritayes derived from its 
‘establishment, I hope alto I shall have done some service to . the 
‘country :—eat all events, I shall have dose my duty without any 
‘feelings of ferrar, and without any thought of interes... 
The first object we have to notice is the: dreadful Imerease of 
“Crime. According to the-statement-ef.a noble Lord in the Hause 
of Peers the increase of capital convictions in the spece-of: twelve 
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yeats; was’ from ' ‘betw a" and Hires: thousa to thirteen 
thowtmdds: rent nt 


Teland viet obsetvaa, hal enact 0a impotsible i to ‘determine what 
thetabes ere of this:frightfut dugmentation ; nat was it’ assign 
ablf to afiy ohe cause in partitufar. ' Anhong’ the supposéd, Causes: 
mehtiinted, ‘were thé increased ‘taxation ‘and the Huctuation of 
property consequence of a‘war._” * x 

hit the most ‘obvious causes “are, first, the. pre emiums. “OF a 
rapidly increasing pauper population’; ‘the ‘state’ of prisons; 
faaqdent - OF capital convictions, "is how enerally adinitged ¢ I 
shMiadd% few observations on these topics, ‘and then, adyert to 
sorte petiljar circhimstances in the present day; which ‘tend’ to 
renider-intfettive ‘those moral Testraints which a SeTlsegueed 
setise OPrefipioh tnrposts.. .. 

Each pf these causes, like the wheels of avast machine, ‘mowed 
otherStbsidiary and unseen powers, ‘which, being, impelled with 
bare fa deriyéd from ‘the first cause, .all ‘ghd éath, Sonfti- 
bate ta r turn, more or less, to ohe ‘accushulated ect. t. “ 

Alesfirss of thesé causes of. that eyil which We Be vat 
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Rigsy Hs ‘which, in the. onset of life Makes, 
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sent, ministratiqn of the. poo laws, Ji 
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me Bat a a strong, and, employed in) constant. 
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_ The first feelings having been thus brought down, it is of con- 
sequence to him, that his wife should annually present: him with 
an addition to his family, because he is sure of receiving eighteen- 
pence additional for each child till ten years old, and after that 
two shillings. Suppose his family be increased, which almost 
invariably happens, to four or five children in so many years, his 
necessary allowance from the parish must be 





s. d. 
Self... 2c. ee eee eee 4 0 
Wife .. 2.2... ees ~-2 0 
First Child. ...°..... 1 6 
Second Child ....2....1 6 
Third Child ........-. 1 £6 
The fourth Child ....... 1 6 
12 O , 


. This is the allowance, if he works fora farmer at eight shilling 
a week. If he is obliged to be employed by the parish, one shil- 
ling is taken off, that he may be induced to try to get labor 
himself. His earnings, those of a laborer in husbandry, are eight 
or nine shillings, and the rest is made up from the poor-rates. 

It must be obvious that he will not work if he can help it, as 
he cannot get more than eight or nine shillings if he does ; and he 
ig thus encouraged to avoid laboring any farther than he is obliged. 

_ It may be otherwise with some, but, in general, the very habits 
of sobriety and industry are destroyed ; for by degrees the laborer 
reasons in this manner: ‘If all endeavor to work as isttle, and 
get as much from the parish as they can, why should not I?” But 
let us see, not only the demoralising effect on his own character, 
but on all the interesting feelings which light the fire-side of a 
father, however poor. He looks upon his children as worth so 
much parish money to him; and when he has become a com- 
pletely altered character, by the inevitable deteriorating effect 
of those laws, he considers the money as received in consequence 
of the increase of his family as his own. This he too often spends 
at the ale-house. When he returns in the evening, his humble 
dwelling is no longer cheerful: his hearth is cold and comfortless : 
his children sallow, and his wife in tears: he becomes more alien- 
ated from them on that account, and yet he is anxious for ano- 
ther child, that he may save from the premtum given by the parish, 
a farther sum. Thus, through a vast proportion of the popu- 
lation, these causes extend in an immense ratio the evil first pro- 
duced. . 

Let us trace this picture a little nearer. Two of his children 
aye upwards of ten; he is not solicitous for their leaving home, 
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to procure a livelihood, or work for themselves, unless he can get 
what they earn. Here is instant estrangement, and the first affec- 
tions of nature—those of a child towards the parent, or a parent 
towards its child, blighted. 

When the son is grown old enough to look out for work him- 
self, or the daughter to straw-plait, whilst they live together, the 
overseer’siscale is not altered; the father is dissatisfied if he can- 
not share what the son earns; and the son, of course, keeps what 
he can to himself; but all of them try to persuade the vestry how 
little they can earn, in consequence of bad weather, &c. 

The father eats his solitary meal, and the whole family ate as 
much separated as if they lived apart. Suppose the father dead, 
and the mother left with two sons, grown up; they are unmar- 
ried till, perhaps, twenty, and earn eight shillings a week each. 
This sum, if the mother was now become infirm or helpless, in 
a family of love, would be sufficient, for it would amount to six- 
teen shillings for three. But-would the children spare a part of 
their bread to the melancholy mother, who, whatever their father 
mighthave done, always loved them ? can they not spare a little from 
theit own comforts to render more comfortable the few declining 
days of her who watched over. their childhood, and who is now 
a grey-haired widow ? Not a sixpence ! if they can help it, not 
a penny! Ina case of this description, two sons unmarried, earn- 
img each eight shillings a week, refused to grant a penny towards 
the maintenance of their mother, living in the same house ; and 
the mother, so far from requiring it, thought it very hard that they 
should pay any thing to her, who, she’ said, ought to be supported 
by the parish ! 

She was granted eighteen-pence! and upon that, and one 
shilling of her own, I believe, she subsists very contentedly ! 
These evils are obvious to any considerate mind. 

Oh ! with what pleasure have I seen an industrious mechanic of 
Scotland, where these laws have not yet so palsied the first and 
best feelings of the heart, when he has earned some provision for 
his family, share his roof and his comforts with his aged mother | ! 
How have I astonished that mother when I informed her that in 
one English parish (my own) nearly three thousand: pounds are 
annually given to the poor! and what are the effects upon the 
morals, the sympathies of man, and the dearest and first affec- 
tions of the heart | | 

I take my examples from a country village, and, in spite of these | 
drawbacks, if there is, as generally happens, a clergyman’s family, 
to keep alive and preserve some traces of virtue, morals, and kind 
affections, his duties on a Sunday give him an opportunity of 


preventing the entire extinction of all virtuous independence and 
domestic happiness. 
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. But in matlufacturing towns the evil is tenfold. When the 
‘‘ whirling wheels are all wakened,” the weekly pay of the manu- 
facturer is very great in comparison of the pay of the country la- 
borer : but not one penny is saved; and the week of prosperity, 
or the day of hardship, is equally unpropitious to morals, 

In consequence of the laborer being paid out of the poor-rates, 
thirteen come now for relief to the vestry, although there came, 
twenty years ago, not three. The proportion of increased 
demoralisation in the population, since the last fifteen or twenty 
years, has been nearly in the same proportion. 

Hoc fonte derivata clades 

In patnam populumque fuxit! 
And the appalling circumstance of such an immense number 
of juvenile depredators being thrown on the public, who “ share 
no father’s love,” will be in some degree accounted for from what 
has been before stated, and from the accelerated accumulation 
of combined evils since the last twenty years from this infecting 
source. 

Since the last twenty years the poor-rates have increased nearly 
double. The following is an accurate account of increase in a 
manufacturing town not very large :— 

Amount of Monies paid to the £ s. d. 

Poor of the parish of Calne, ia 2306 10 6 
the year ending at Easter 21806 


Ditto for the year ending at 
Easter 1818...- 4.00.45 164 5 6h 


The evil of increasing depravity is in the same ratio, or greater, 
as it generates so rapidly. 
. But if these laws operate to destroy the sacred tenderness of 
affection, the moral respect of married life, they also produce 
an endless succession of crimes, by the encouragement they 
afford to unrestrained, illicit connexions, between the youth of 
either sex. 

The girl, as she grows up, is abandoned by those natural guar- 
‘dians of modesty, fear and shame, not to speak of higher and 
more awful considerations. 

The only restraint on the part of the man, is the chance of so 
much money to be paid out of his weekly labor. This is generally 
from eighteen-pence to two shillings; but does he pay it ?—no 
such thing. The overseer pays it for him, till he owes three or four 
‘ pounds ; this is then demanded, and he is threatened with a pri- 
son; there he knows he must be kept, at more expense than the 
eighteen-pence a week, and he has little dread. At the end of 
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the first year he owes four or five pounds: ‘he might as well 
think of raising Pelion on Ossa,” as to think of paying this. It 
is an absolute fact, that in one small country town in Wiltshire, 
in the space of a few years, FOUR HUNDRED POUNDs are due to 
the overseer on this very account. 

These and many other baneful effects have been long deplored. 
‘Khe mode in which the subject was taken up by the late House 
of Commons, and the luminous preliminary Report by the chair- 
man, show at once the sound discretion of legislators and the difh- 
‘culty of legislation. 

A small portion of land to every cottager, independent of the 
aid in relieving the rates upon every moral and rational considera- 
tion, were practicable, and imperiously required. A cottage with 
a garden is a moral as well as interesting object ; and I would hum- 
bly suggest, in all cases where the leases of a landholder are not 
already granted, and as often as they shall fall in, an imperative 
condition, that out of every hundred acres let toa farmer, he should 
be obliged to let four to the poor, at the same rent. Farmers in 
general are unwilling to do this at all. If they let an acre or two 
it is at double their own rent. Suppose their rent to be forty 
shillings per acre, they let an acre or two, perhaps to their Jabor- 
ers, at four pounds per acre, for garden ground. But take a pa- 
rish of two thousand acres, there would be eighty acres for the 
industrious laborers of that parish. None who could work should — 
have relief, and they will take dn acre, even as it is, from the far- 
mer, upon this condition. ‘The man who has two children, instead 
of begging, as a pauper, for a shilling additional to the earnings, 
would by degrees get for his labor that which he receives as a 
dole from the parish. Suppose only nine shillings a week wages 
were paid, to those who now receive one shilling a week, from the 
vestry ; all these would be instantly off the parish books, and they 
would become better and happier men. If the laborer’s pay 
were raised for work, he would endeavor to save, and not before ; 
and the Saving Bank would form the nucleus. of his first deposits 5 
but, unfortunately, its operation, beneficial as far as it goes, does 
not, at present, reach him. If the price of labor could be gradu- 
ally brought to look up, which, I think, it must do if every laborer 
had his home-plot, the beneficial effects would be felt through the 
country. 

In corroboration of this, I beg to call your attention to what 
has been published in a country paper, in a neighboring parish. 

‘© A few years back the farmers of Dauncy, in this county, let 
to the poor laborers of the parish, who had large families, three 
acres of land each, at two pounds per acre; and soon afterward 
the late Lord PerersorouGH gratuitously built a barn for them, 
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where they could thrash their corn ;, the consequence was, that 
those men had their names immediately struck off the parish book, 
have brought up their families’ to industry and honesty, and all of 
them now cheerfully pay to the aged and infirm of the said parish 
their regular rates. The farmers feclare that the parish have saved 
hundreds by this plan. The gentlemen and farmers of Great 
Somerford, in this county, are now pursuing a similar plan, by let- 
ting the same number of acres to the poor, with large families, and 
paying their taxes. Each farmer allows according to the extent 
of his farm. , 

Something like this it has been my anxious wish to effect ever 
since I have lived (all my life, I might say) among the poor. But 
to talk of making a poor man at all independent, is directly met by 
the observation—*‘ No, ho, that will never do. How are we to 
get laborers ?” 

It may be said that such a provision as I am describing would 
only answer for a time: but the first object is to support the mo- 
ral and independent character of the laborer. 

The Legislature cannot make it mperative to raise the price of 

labor; but a landlord might make it imperative on his tenant, 
with a new lease, to let four or five acres in every hundred to the 
Jaborers, especially those who have families, and the rest would 
follow. 
_ Rapid, and almost insupportable as the accumulation of vice and 
misery has become, in consequence of the poor-rates offering a pre- 
mium for the increase of crimes, this effect would not have been so 
visible and extensive, except for other great and effective moral 
causes, beginning at the same period. 

The chief of these is the alteration in the reasonings, feelings, 
and habits of mind, particularly in fermenting populous districts, 
in consequence of the French Revolution! The disciples of this 
terrific and once triumphant anarchy, under various names and 
aspects, have never slept! All that made obedience to the laws 
« liberal,” has been systematically and incessantly decried as de- 
lusions practised by the rich to enslave the poor! All the kindlier 
virtues have drooped and withered under the extent of the influ- 
-ence of this poisonous opinion. It has spread and infected the 
wholesome country ; and though the great, moral, sound English 
understanding has resisted, NATIONALLY, the MIGHTY PLAGUE, it 
works on in darkness and in light, distempering religion or de- 
riding it—holding up nauseous accounts of miracles of conversion 
by instant grace (without a word of Christian duties) in one hand, 
and Paine’s Age of Reason or Hone’s disgusting Parodies in the 
other: even the very Grammar, that has lately been published by 
Cobbet, shows its object is to pervert and corrupt the youthful 
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mnind in its first and earliest avidity of knowledge ; and thus the 
child is taught indeed, “like our first parents,” (in the language 
of some ARISTARCHUS,) to ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE at the EXPENSE 
of INNOCENCE | 

I have mentioned what appear to me the first and most obvious 
and prominent causes of the increase of crimes. The present day, 
besides exhibiting such increase of crimes, particularly the dreadful 
spectacle of so many youthful offenders, is also marked by some 
offences of a peculiar and more atrocious cast of character; as if 
- the spirit of darkness was literally “walking to and fro upon the 
earth,” and visiting, with dzmoniac inspiration, the wretched vic- 
tims of his distempered delusions. 

Lord Castlereagh seems to deny this. Dves he forget the mur- 
derer, on his knees in a place of worship, his hands dripping from 
the recent slaughter of his own wife whom he loved ?—that fran- 
tic destroyer, who, not being able to wreak his vengeance on the 
object which offended him, plunges his knife into the throat of the 
little innocent, in the midst of its confident and affectionate ca- 
resses, because the child would go to heaven ?’—that wretch, who 
amidst the execrations of indignant Englishmen, and covered with 
filth, moves carted through the crowd with seventeen detestable 
associates, who fifteen years ago had taken out a licence for preach-. 
ng, at the very sessions from which he was dismissed a convicted 
monster ? 

These, and many other, not ordinary crimes, have occurred in 
the space of one year, and I need not point out the numberless 
criminals of the worst description, who leave the world on the 
platform of ignominy, singing praises of acceptance, instead of show- 
ing the signs of remorse and penitence. 

Whilst we think of such things, in a country and an age well 
inforined and comparatively enlightened, the anxious mind, almost 
Staggered, tremblingly asks, ‘‘ Whence is derived this awful accu- 
mulation of vice ? What has been done to prevent it ?” 

t is obvious that there can be, generally speaking, but three 
great checks to the career of vice: justice, which punishes ; mora- 
lity, which restrains ; and religion, which forbids. The last ‘* mag- 

testatur voce.” 

If we are almost astounded at the picture of some heinous trans- 
gtessions, I cannot but express my conviction, that it is owing to 
this further cause, that these laws, and that system of morals and 
religion, which ought to check, are in the present day, in some in- 
stances, assistants and promoters: justice defeats her own purpose 
from the number of convictions, and the state of the prisons 
while some perverted notions of religion strike at the root of moral 
obligation. 
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On each of these I shall say a few words, but chiefly dwell on 
the latter, as more in union with the. object I have in view in 
troubling you with these remarks. 

Of the mass of misery and crimes generated by the contagion of 
jails, let us hear that excellent, that truly christain character,’ speak, 
whom I cheerfully mention, adding the tribute of the warmest ad- 
miration and praise, although I differ from her in religious princi- 
ples. But if we differ in those forms, which I conscientiously be- 


lieve divinely instituted by the Master whom we both acknowledge 
and revere, there is no difference in out opinion of the fruits of . 


-His religion, those of charity and love. I allude to this estimable 
woman, because a reference alone to her benevolent labors will 
establish the fact of the contagion of crimes in jails. | 

We must also remember that this contagion has been augmen- 
ted by the peculiar circumstances of the country and the Bank of 
England, ‘The bank notes in circulation 


From January to June 1797, were. ....->» 10,821,574 
From January to June 1818,......... 27 954,558 


Much of the evil, therefore, must have arisen from this source ; 
and when we consider what multitudes the demoralising effects of 
the poor laws are daily and hourly rendering ready and prepared 
instruments of vice; when we reflect that the progress of crime, 
like contagion, is accelerated by communication, and remark the 
rapidly increasing population of paupers; and when we consider 
that the sense of religious obligations may be so perverted, as, in 
some instances, to become not restraints, but virtually aiders and 
abettors to the career of crime ; and, moreover, when we think 
that these causes have been and are now in action from the time 
since the progress of crime has been observed, I think we may go 
-Mear to estimate some of the more proximate causes. But 


Raro antecedentem scclestum 
Deseruit pede Pana claudo. 


And we may still hope, though the career of vice has hitherto out- 
stripped prevention, that when the gaols and dungeons have visitors 
like Mrs. Fry; when the education of the lower orders is rapidly 
advancing ; when the attention of humane and sensible Statesmen 
by your energetic eloquence has been drawn to the criminal code ; 
when Wilberforce, clarum et venerabile nomen, has crowned those 
Jong and arduous labors, by which he has chiefly contributed to 
give his country a higher and more glorious rank than the mightiest 


™ Mrs. Fry. 
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victories could give it, by rendering his unwearied assistance 
to such a cause, we trust new morals and new virtues shall yet 
arise 

I now. hasten, from this rapid view, to call your attention to 
that which was one main object of this Address,—the part which 
the Church of England bears, and has borne, m assisting the edu- 
cation, and promoting the morals, of the rising generation. 

Far be it from me to wish to cast a shadow of reflection on the 
anode of education pursued in other schools; but I would appeal 
to you, as a Christian, after what I shall temperately state, whether 
the Church of England deserves those imputations which have 
been cast on her; and granting the utmost praise to all those, of 
whatever communion, who join, without jealousy or invidious 
comparison, in the educating the poor, whether the discipline of 
her extensive schools for the poor, the nature and course of her 
early instruction, the rudiments of moral and religious knowledge, 
and the character of her ministry, ought not to be viewed with a 
different eye from that in which it appears to me to be viewed by 
those who are friendly to the national mode of education. 

I admit how uncharitable are any vague accusations which de- 
scribe the children of the British and Foreign Schools as bred up 
without anv “religion at all ;” for, surely, the child, that has its 
attention fixed upon lessons transcribed from “ HoLY wriT’” itself; 
cannot be said to be bred up with “no religion at all.” The 
¢¢ word of God” is alone necessary for salvation; but if we use the 
Catechism of the Church of England, it is because this formulary 
has been found the best and shortest way of promoting the know- 
ae of the Bible, of Christianity, and all the relative duties of 


As to bigotry, surely there is far greater bigotry in rejecting thié 
formulary, at all events, as if it was contrary to retsgion and morals, 
which no dispassionate man can possibly say. 

I believe the human faculties (without speaking of a divine di- 
rection) never devised a system in alliance with all that is sublime 
or holy in Christianity, better calculated to encourage virtue and 
prevent vice, than the discipline, morals, and habits, inculcated 
and produced by the National Church, of which this reviled Cate- 
chism is the first step. 

The value, indeed, of an Established National Church itself is to 
be estimated by its tendency to further those principles which are 
most essential to the morals and happihess of a. Christian people. - 

On this ground the Church founds its claims to the protection. 
‘of the State ; and yet nothing can equal the rancour with which it 
has been assailed, particularly by the author of a book as false in 
accusation as it is quaint in title, called CaurcH-or-ENGLAND- 
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isda! The Church of England disclaims all pretensions of a do- 
mineering priesthood ; all arrogant dictation. 

But its true and legitimate character, as a National Church, and 
on which account it stands independent and illustrious in the sight 
of a great nation, is in consequence of the good it produces in ex- 
hibiting in every part of the country, from the populous town to 
the humblest village, an active form of christianity, never separated 
from sound moral duties. Not more interesting to the eye of the 
traveller, nor more beautifully harmonising with the natural land- 
scape, is the village spire, retaining, whilst evening fades, the lastand 
most lovely tints of heavenly light ; not more. conspicuously solemn 
and august are the temples that reca!l the thoughts of another life, 
amidst the smoke, the glitter, and the palaces of a luxurious city, 
than are those elevated feelings which the doctrines of the National 
Church are in a moral light calculated to promote. 

If the earliest of its lessons, begun almost in childhood, is (as 
gome assert} only the first rudiments ef political servility, I am 
Sure it is not more so than the lessons derived from that most 
awful authority to which it appeals. But it inculcates no servilities, 
unless it be servility to be taught the first principles of moral duty 
7—servility to obey the laws. Unless that be servility which im- 
presses on the youthful mind, as it grows up, the deference which 
18 due, and even shown, in the rudest nations to superiors 5 that 
Sense of propriety and duty, which with Honor to God and faith 
in a crucified Redeemer, joins the lesson * to hurt nobody by word 
or deed ; to be true and just in all our dealings; to bear no MALICE 
nor hatred in our hearts; to keep our hands from picking and 
stealing and our tongues from evil-speaking, lying, and slandering ; 
to keep our bodies in temperance, soberness, and chastity; not 
to covet or desire other men’s goods, but to learn and labor truly to _ 
get our own living, and to do our duty in that state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call us.” ; 

Now let any one teach a child from his earliest age to despise 
this beautiful compendium. As ‘evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” he will learn evil fast enough, whatever restraints 
the care and affection of a father may lay on him, anxious lest sor- 
row betide him in the way he goes. Take off these restraints, away 
with all this sedulously enforced instruction—this code of servility 
and falsehood !! Would the father in any situation of life think 
his son likely to become more happy if he had been deprived of 
these first means of teaching him to be a good son and good Chris- 
tian 


The annual spectacle of ten thousand little children, with their 
‘prayer-books and bibles, ascending up to the vast dome of St. 
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Waul’s, gives a far more imposing interest to the heart than the 
magnificent building itself, with all its harmonising proportions. 

But there is a cry excited, that the system pursued is “¢ exclusive ;” 
by which indefinite and invidious expression, honest people are led 
to conceive, that the exclusive mode of teaching pursued in National 
Schools is such, that none, but those who are bigots to systems 
and creeds, which bow down the faculties, can or ought to com- 
ply with. The word ‘ exclusive” is employed to keep alive these 
feelings. This word is not sufficient for the great stomach of 
Jeremy Bentham, 


“ Who, to assist his native strength, 
Draws words, six syllables in length; 
With which, assisted by a frown, 
By way of club, he knocks men down.” 
For he would seem to excite a more formidable idea of something 
peculiarly bigoted, by calling them ExcLusionary ! 

But to use his own erclustonary language ! ‘This *¢ ExcLUSION- 
ARY,” what is it ? Is it somETHING, or nothing ? If it mean nothing, 
why is it used ? If it mean something, is that something conditional or 
not? And this condttional, what is it—cof what does it consist? what 
are its marks ¢ The conditions are, that the child shall learn. Learn 
what? Now comes the exclusion. Learn the CaTecuism of the 
Church of England. And this Catechism, what is it? An inven- 
tion of Priests, to bow down the growing faculties of the human 
mind to power. And this invention of Priests, who introduced it? 
Those, who so far from bowing down to Kings and Queens, 
endured a death of agony in the flames, rather than comply with 
what their consciences did not approve! At least this was the 
case with Ridley'—Cranmer’s death had been determined on, recant 
ornot. To proceed—These dreadful expressions ‘‘ exclusive and 
exclusionary,’ in the eye of common sense, mean then, ‘ condi- 
tional” simply! But are not any conditions ‘exclusive ?” as much 
as every school, upon every principle must be exclusive. Jeremy 
Bentham could not have enlightened Englishmen, by English which 
no Englishman understood, till it was translated into French by a 
Gentleman of Geneva,” unless he had been taught to read. Ifa 
child goes to school, it is conditional that he learns to read. This 
might be called a restraint on the dawning faculties of the human 
understanding. 


™ Reginald Pole had instructions, if possible, to persuade Ridley to com- 
ply, that his life might be saved. 


* M. Dumont, of whom I speak with the utmost respect. 
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Accusst the man, whom fate ordains, in spite, 
Or cruel parents teach, to read and write. 

What need ofletters: wherefore should we spell; 
Why write our names? a mark will do as well. 


There is another condition in going to school: to be taught the 
duty to God and man; otherwise the next generation will not be 
the better for all this reading. And if this duty were not taught 
in the Catechism, it would be almost impossible to find a portion 
of the New Testament (which Mr. Bentham may call eaclustonary), 
in which the same duties are not insisted on. The child will find 
in the New Testament as much of the duty required to God, and 
to man, and obedience to the laws, as in the Church Catechism ; he 
will be instructed that there is another world ; a state of happiness 
or of misery ; and he will be taught, as well as by the Catechism, 
that he ‘*must renounce HIM and all HIs works,” of whom, “ le 
naif,” Jeremy says, ‘* and this pEviL, who is he? where does he 
dwell ?” 

To this profound philosopher the most awful truths may appear 
- afable! Besides, he has as much aversion to fables as to frhs ; 
as if, because the fable is no¢ true, the moral and application were 
not. How much has poor Gay to answer for, who has exhibited 
an ‘‘elephant” ‘ most philosophically discoursing in a bookseller’s 
shop! It is not true that elephants, albeit the most reasoning 
animals, speak Greek, though they might speak a la é, like a 
certain author, peculiar to themselves! What says the bookseller 
to this reasoning and speaking elephant f— 


Learn’d Sir, if you'll employ pour pen 
Against the senseless sons of men, 
Or write the history of Siam, 
No one is better pay than I am ; 
Or since you're learn’d in Greek let's see 
Something acainsr THE Trinity ! 


Now, Sir, though a boy does not believe this, he must be as great 
a “goose” as the said philosopher thinks Judge Blackstone, not 
instantly to perceive the moral, and the moral: is ¢ru¢h, and will 

as long as time lasts. I cannot leave this curious fable without 
a word more on its moral. 


Then wrinkling with a sneer his trunk, 
Friend, quoth the Elephant, you’re drunk. 
You surely ne'er can want a pen, 

Among the senseless sons of men; 
They, unprovok’d, will court the fray, 
Envy’s 2 SHARPER SPUR than Pay : 


? The Elephant and Bookseller ! a fable. 
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Highly estimated as are the talents of this author, I believe his 
best friends think that Church-of-England-ism has added no great 
fame to JeREMY Benruam-ism ! 

Though this auther dislikes children’s fables, as much as awful 
truths, there is one fable which would do no injury to his wisdom, 
and cause no disrespect to his grey hairs, to learn (particularly 
when the best and most virtuous characters are attacked), the fable 
of the Viper and the Fire! 

So little ** exclusive” is the Catechism of the Church of England, 
that I belleve no human being, unless more bigoted than an 
whom “ bigots” call so, would object to it. We have seen the 
force of the objections to its teaching servility : as to any doctrines 
not purely scrzptural, I know of none: I believe the most consci- 
entious dissenter, judging as a Christian, would be puzzled to find 
one. Ifthe word ‘ Sacraments,” be not in the Gospel, they are 
found in the Church of the apostolic age, and the Church of 
England refers in all her formularies to the apostles and primitive 
uncorrupted Church.—If any thing were admitted which led the 
youthful mind more to the elements of didactic disputations divinity, 
than to plain and practical Christianity, what will such objectors sa 
to the Assembly’s Catechism, and this called the “ shorter ?”* The 
seventh question to a child of szz or eight years is, ** What are 
the pecrEgs of God ?” The child might answer in the words of 
Dryden— 


I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardine and learned Austin can. 


All that I would wish to suggest toany considerate and dispassion- 
ate judge is this, that the first elements of Christian knowledge and 
Christian duty, cannot better be impressed on the memory of a 
child, than by a formulary, which comprises in the clearest manner 
Christian faith and Christian duties. The formulary of the Church 
of England Catechism, in this respect, may claim superiority over 
every composition of the kind. 

This, then, appears to me all that the formidable words exclusive 
andexclustonary mean ; and in answer to Mr. Brougham’s objection, 
«¢ that the dissenters will not send a child to the National Schools, 
on account of this obnoxious Catechism,” I refer you to the exa- 
_Mination of the master, in Baldwin’s Gardens, by which you will 

find « they do send éhem, and gladly.” . 

If there are those who think any other mode better, let them 

pursue-that way. There is room enough for all; we do not live 


* The shorter Catechism composed by the then Assembly of Divines. 
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under ordinances, which make the teaching school transportation 
or felony; such as those in the times of Puritanism rampant, when 
neither the rights of conscience nor means of procuring a small 
laborious livelihood, were allowed to the Clergy. "With respect to 
portions of Scripture, selected for the use of the British and Forei 

Schools, the same is done in the National Schools. All the books 
used are before the public, and let the severest scrutiny point out one 
that is not conducive to piety and virtue! If the Catechism is not 
taught to thechildren in other schools, they are gradually led by their 
respective ministers into the peculiar dogmas of the several creeds of 
these ministers. The Calvinistic minister may unfold the doctrines 
of personal predestination and the election of grace: the Methodists 
may enforce how vain are all instructions without early “experiences >” 
the Baptist may decry the baptism of infants, and tell the child 
to wait till he is sure he has an “interest in Christ’s death |” and 
the Jew-boy, that Christianity is alla Fasre! but is this mode 
of instruction better than that of the Church Catechism, by which 
every one in the kingdom knows what is taught to the children, 


and in which at least the TEN ComMMANDMENTS are not forgotten ?. 


But the Catechism is learnt by rote! The bread is cast on the 
water, and these lessons are only consecutive of those injunctions 
in baptism, in which the godfathers and godmothers are admo- 
nished, that the infant may learn, as soon as he shall be able, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and all other things which 
a CHRISTIAN OUGHT to know and believe to his sour’s health ! 

‘True—Jeremy Bentham, in the solemnity of his wistlom, de- 
spises these things; but the strongest proof of their excellence 
appears, when such a man, with all his powers of argument, and 
all his sarcasm, can bring nothing against them but such objections 
as the veriest old woman must despise. 

So essentially mingling with all a child’s ideas of duty, and sense 
of moral obligation, are these rudiments, that I will venture to say 
the first compunction a youth, thus brought up, feels, is when 
‘he has for the first time omitted that prayer, which his pastor and 
his father or mother taught him, and when he first violated his 
‘habitual sense of reverence to the sabbath. | 

The confession of those thus bred up, who have been afterwards 
corrupted by evil communications, will prove this fact. 

Now suppose unceasing efforts are made to decry, and hold up 
to contempt that very discipline which is the parent of orderly habits, 
and habitual dread of crimes in early youth; when manhood advan- 
ces, when temptation is added, can a legislator, can a Christian, 
-doubt the effect ? Let us go a step further. The idea of a state of 
rewards and punishments, in another world, is, and must be, inse- 
parably connected with religious restraints. 
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But to say nothing of frantic ATHEIsM, suppose a system were 
devised and put in extensive practice, by which morALITY should 
be divested of its most effectual sanctions. 

Suppose a system were devised by which ‘morals” should be 
studiously and intentionally separated from religion. Suppose, not 
only the baptism and Catechism of our Church decried, but that 
religion held up to peculiar obloquy which enjoins morals as well 
as faith. The holy apostle says in most awful language,—*¢ Add 
to your faith VIRTUE,” and let it be remembered, that next to the 
word of God, one of the books, which the Church of England 
puts into the hands of most of those brought up under her care, 
is the book called the Whole Duty of Man. Now it is a fact, that 
this book, which succeeded the dreams and visions of a false inspi- 
ration in the 17th century, from that time to this, has been marked 
with peculiar obloquy by a certain class of religionists. 

The Catechism, the Whole Duty of Man, and often the Brae 
nself, is superseded by the Prlgrim’s Progress. Far be it from 
me to speak in disparagement of that singular work, of high and 
interesting poetical invention : far be it from meto deny, in num- 
berless instances, its effects, in exciting a deep sense of religion in 
hearts the most obdurate ; but in this book, at the very beginning, 
the flames of hell are represented as bursting with tenfold rage over 
the head of the aghast and devoted pilgrim, because, with the gos- 
pel in his hand, he is trespassing, not on the grounds of immorality, 
but on the grounds of morality! If the guide, Evangelist, was 
such a guide as St. Paul or St. Peter, he would have told the me- 
lancholy wanderer, that the true Christian never strayed from the 
grounds of morality ! much less that HELL would seem to burst 
with double fury, because he was there found ! 

Let it not be thought for a moment that the Church of England 
1S not anxious to lay deep the foundations of ra1rH. If any of her 
ministers neglect to do this, they are traitors to the code of faith 
and practice which they hold in their hands. But the homilies, 
the liturgy, and the articles, witness very differently of the National 
Church. 

Morality, which might be preached at Athens, before St. Paul 
came, unconnected with its highest sanction, is not avowed, 1s not 
preached in the Church of England. ‘* We are justified by faith 
and not by works,” is the great foundation of her doctrines. But 
whoever separates good works from faith, that is Christian works 
from Christian faith, is not only a traitor to the book which he 
holds io his hand, but to the state which gives him bread. 

We know the constant practice of the apostle : did St. Paul after 
he had so explicitly laid down these grounds of faith, in the Epistle 
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to the Romans, say, if your faith is right, I need not mention 
Goop worKs? Fathers, children, wives, husbands, subjects, ser- 
vants, speak how earnestly he addresses you; speak, how beauti- 
ful and how affecting are all the morals he enforces on all the 
stations and relations of life: so alsospeaks the Church of England, 
in her most approved works. Can any one doubt the effect, when 
the greatest contemipt is avowed, not for those who are disobedient 
to parents, undutiful, immoral, or workers of iniquity, but who 
are guilty of that heinous sin, ** Going to the Town of Morality 
to Church.”, 

But, Sir, this is not the view of religion and morality held out by 
a single popular production ; it is the language of thousands and 
ten thousands of tracts with which the country swarms in every 
direction. They are thrown out of coach windows which rapidly 
pass along the roads toand from the Metropolis ; they are hawked 
and dispersed in all directions round the country, from Manches- 
ter, Nottingham, Bristol, Oxford, and other great -places; and 
such tracts direct the feeling of all the newly awakened in populous 
manufactories, and their venders traverse the remotest villages. 
What is the object of that mass of untruth and calumny which 
forms °¢ village dialogues ?”’ One of them, which is the most popu- 
lar, describes the parishioner as going to the Clergyman, and ask- 
ing for seligious advice. The clergyman gives some proper advice, 
when he recommends to his parishioner the Whole Duty of Man ! 
The parishioner has seen that book, but there is no ‘¢ heart-work” 
in it. ** Heart-work,” the clergyman is made to say ; ‘* heart-work !” 
what is that ¢ I can find no such word in my dictionary ! and the 
parishioner turns, with feelings of contempt, from his minister, 
(who might have said he could find no such word in THE BIBLE 
to learn whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are lovely,” 
from such dialogues. 

From these representations and caricatures, drawn by ignorance 
or malice, are the general ideas excited among the common _peo- 
ple, of the character of the country clergyman, the object of whose 
preaching and pains is, in *eleven instances out of twelve, to teach 
Christian duties as well as Christian doctrines ; and for this reason 
he has the name of Little-grace, Dumb-dog, and sundry other appel- 
lations, which it pleases such solemn “ revilers” to bestow. 

Not second is a renowned Doctor,’ himself a churchman, 
whose horn out-sounds the horn of the very post-boy, whom 
his labors are to spiritualise. The ‘* post-boy,” the ‘¢ stable-boy,” 
the ** bar-maid,” the ‘ hostler,” and the ‘ boots,” are all to be 
spiritualised into the Doctor’s Christianity, which decidedly, and 


' Dr. Hawker—Brown’s self-interpreting Bible. 


® 
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am the face of its divine Author, asserts that Christianity has neither 
‘“¢rF” nor “sur !” though Christ says, “ happy are ye, IF YR DO 
rag !” ¢ Ir thou wilt enter into life, keep the Commandments.” 
And thus all the exhortations to moral goodness, which are 
scattered over, and glowing in, every page of the heavenly code, 
are to be cast away a8 useless! 

Almost every poor man, in manufacturing towns, if not in 
villages, reads his Bible with such comments. 
: In one magazine I have read the daring assertion that the 
Spirit was not given to make us BETTER! Hear another, who 
puts into the mouth of the apostles, in his Self-Interpreting Bible, 
such sentiments of individual election to eternal life and glory, 
as must nullify some of the plainest parts of the words which 
want no ‘ self-interpreter ,”» and how many are prepared to 
iterate the boast of Palmer,' who says expressly, ‘ that ouR Goop 
WORKS cannot add to our salvation, nor OUR BAD ONES take 
fromit!? . 
. I would wish to speak with the utmost tenderness of all who 
differ from me in religious opinions ; but I must notice an attempt 
among some manufactories to place schools in country villages, 
where there are schools and a residing clergyman. ‘Though there 
is nothing objectionable in their elementary books, I fear the object 
of some is not so much to teach the children to read, as to read 
such tracts as I have described, which will make them neither 
‘better Christians nor better men. st 
' In the tracts I have mentioned, what is the general representation 
held out? That man is a hideous compound of every vice; that 
his heart is of the direst and deepest blackness! that he must be 
made otherwise by especial miracle! The conscious convert finds 
the blackness, and too often infers the grace. But the only ques- 
tion is, whether such opinions, received as the essence of chris- 
tianity, joined toa creed which decries morality as heatheniem, 
does not make the convert in many cases ten times more the child 
of darkness than they found him. I could point to examples of 
vice from this source, many of which have happened under my 
own eye. : | 

But will not the most common education teach us to regard 
these caricatures with indifference and contempt? I am sure it 
is the object of the education of the Church of England to give 
sober and scriptural views of man, of his hopes of immortality, 
and of his duties, in whatever station. But even this is attempted 


* These words are literally taken from a pamphlet written bya person 
of this name, against Mr. Warner of Bath, whom he accuses of “ under- 
mining the , Faith,” because he exhorts, with the Apostle, his hearers to 
add to their “ Fasts, Virtue.” 

OL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. D 
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to be traversed in every possible way, and the very infant called 
§rom the straight path of instruction and duty te anqther and more 
effectual way—instantaneous operations of the Spirit, without 
swhich all teaching, even to a child, is superfluous! The “ez- 
pexiences” of children of eight or ten years are a most happy 
device for preventing the good effects of READING ! 

. I have briefly touched on this topic, I would not pursue it 
a step farther than I thought absolutely necessary to prove the 
point, that even the hallowed name of religion, instead of being a 
terror, might be perverted to be an encourager, to evil-doers. 

_ Let us not forget, however, whilst speaking of this important 
and awful subject, another pernicious congequence arising from 
popular perverted nations of religion. I allude to that mode of 
Zepresenting those of fair irreproachable character as equally 
wile with the most abandoned. Before God, ‘* whose eyes are 
too. pure to behold iniquity,” what mortal man can say he is 
«¢ clean in his sight ?” ‘ We all offend a thousand times in a day.” 
Under the sense of these imperfections, when shutting the world, 
as it were, from his view, and bringing his heart into awful come 
munion with his Maker, the very best of human beings that ever 
lived may sincerely and tremblingly join in the confession in our 
service, “‘ Have mercy. upon us, miserable sinners !” But ought 
this heartfelt confession, or, when at the commemoration of our 
‘Lord’s Passion, we repeat, *¢ the burden of our sins is intolerable,” 
ought this expression to be so understood as that we should make 
mo difference between deep depravity and an anxious wish to 
keep a conscience void of offence towards God and man? What 
are the immoral consequences which necessarily follow? If the 
Gest may say, I am as wicked as the worst ; the worst may. say, I 
am as good as the best; and a regenerated murderer may thank 
God that he has not played a game of cribbage | 

. Tam speaking of the necessary immoral results of thus not ser 
parating Christian humility from Manichean vileness ; and we need 
not look far, when crimes stare us in the face, I fear, from. this 
pne great cause. Queen Elizabeth said she could do any thin 
when she ¢uned her pulpits! This is more than her sister co 
do, or James the Second, In the days of Charles. most of the 
pulpits were tuned to. the song of Old Case, who preached before 
the House of Commons, * I will have blood.” Can any one 
doubt the cansequence to the national morals, when pulpite, of 
some description or other, are dumed exery week, and almost every 
night, against «« moraLiry !” 


* Tbe common definition of this word is not from St. Paul, but Thomas 
Aquinas! : 
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" We have thé authority of Lord Castlereagh for saying that about 
HALF THE NUMBER of OFFENCES is found committed in. Fiva 
alone out of the FirTrr-Two counties !—Middlesex, Surrey, -War- 
wickshire,’ Yorkshire, and Lancashire. The vast metropolis ex+ 
tends its mighty mass of criminality through the first two of these 
counties; and I call the christian reader’s attention to a fact res 
specting the fwo last. Lately has been published an account of the 
 Revivai and Procress of Rericion” in these particular coun- 
ties; and therefore we might be led to expect that the crimes in 
counties so blessed would be fewer! True piety and virtue would 
certainly effect this. But the feeling which is generally called a 
“« Revivval” in a manufacturing population, is, I fear, very differ- 
ent in its effects from those produced by ‘ pure and undefiled” re. 
ligion! The Judges of Assize could tell appalling tales! Writing 
these observations during the assize week at Salisbury, I am in- 
formed by one of those high characters, that at Winchester a 
‘woman, 61 years of age, had lived forty years in a atate of affece 
tion and comfort with her husband, aged 71. She beat his brains 
out with an iron instrument, in cold blood, at midnight! An at« 
tempt to prove lunacy utterly failed. ‘The whole of her language 
and conduct, before and since, was cool and collected, and as re- 
mote as possible from any appearance of the kind. She had been 
taught she could no# fall from grace ; and when under sentence at 
the bar of justice, fearlessly proclaimed, that though condemned 
here she was quite certain of her acceptance with the Almighty ! 

Pity and sorrow, not rebuke or comparison, are the causes of 
my alluding to such distressing cases ; and all I wish is, to excite 
respect for that religious national communion, which, in connexion 

ith sober and scriptural religion, teaches a child the way in which 
he should go. 

Having spoken of this dreadful spirit, as exemplified at the 
fast assizes for the county of Hants, let me call your attention to 
an extraordinary and consoling fact: there is no county in Eng- 
Jand, & believe, where the mode of instruction for the poor, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Church of England, has been 
more earnestly pursued than in Hampshire, and particularly in 
the neighborhood of Winchester. At the assizes, as the first 
fruits of that education, now beginning to be perceived, let me be 
the first to announce this cheering circumstance, for which I have 
the highest and most irtdubitable authority, that, notwithstanding 
the population of the county—the want of labor—the operation 
of the poor laws—the CaLEnpar of Prisoners has been this 


' The populous town of Birmingham is in Warwickshire. 
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year LESs HEAvyY than has been known for many years before. It 
#8 not so at Salisbury—on the contrary : but we may, hope that 
very shortly, from the extended education throughout the diacese, 
the same happy results saay be witnessed ;.and it will be to me.a 
matter of joy, that the first effects of education have been visible in 
that county which is distinguished for those superior endowments 
of liberal education, which caused me to address Mr. Brougham 
in their vindication. _How-much this education is required in 
every part of the kingdom may be estimated from another plain 
fact.—In a late year of general calamitous-distress in. the metro- 
polis, srX HUNDRED and SEVENTY-CHILDREN were sent into socie- 
ty, destitute, and they must have robbed or died, but for that ex- 
cellent institution; the Society for Suppressing Mendicity, whose 
object is to relieve real distress and to detect imposture. 
- This Society was first established at Oxford and Bath, by a be- 
nevolent friend,‘ and Fellow of one of the illustrious seats of edu- 
cation, which has lately been so hostilely attacked... oe. 
But to return: are these men, who separate EAITH from moO- 
RALS, sincere in what they say? They must know that they ovest 
what the Apostles never did. They must. know, hewever pure 
their own heart and upright: their. intentions, the palpable 
inferences that are drawn, by those who make their tempers theix 
bible ! If they are not Antinomians, they might as well be. Some 
time since I thought it my duty to state this to my diocesan, and 
refused to nominate a curate till he solemnly engaged, having.laid 
down the basis of Christian faith, as amply, and as deeply, and as 
entirely as the oracles of truth directed, to preach, add vfriue, 
hecause St. Peter -did;- and, now remains “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” ‘* THESE THREE, but the GREATEST of these is. Charity,” 
because St. Paul did. I insisted also, that whatever might be his 
speculative notions, he should not veer from the plain and 
positive words that Christ died for the sins of THE WHOLE 
WORLD, because St: John said so. . 
_ I am happy to state that the amiable prelate to whom I wrote, 
entirely agreed with mes and he is himeelf an example, not.only of 
" constantly joining faith and practice--in his excellent charges, . but 
pressing the same rule on all that belong to his diocese. _ 
- If the new churches echo-only to sounds, such as were heard at 
the opening of the new church at Frome, or the consecration of 
the new church in Guernsey,’ not only this country, at the pre- 
sent time, but unborn generationg, will have reason. to bless those 
whose patronage led the way to: the encouragement of the sober, 


1 Juho Duncan, Fe}tow of New College. . 
2 By the Bishop of Glocester and Bishop of Salisbury. 
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‘scriptural, and practical christianity.of the Church of England; 
‘without mystic trances, or.supernatural visitations—without scho- 
lastic dogmas, or metaphysical refinements—without a sullen 
creed, which limits God’s mercy, and without an antinontial system, 
which is a ‘* Drawcansir” against catds, &c.; and a dormouse 
against malice or murder, and the “ works or Him” of whom 
ceftain preat writers know so little | . . 
God forbid I-should attempt to confine all excellence to the 
Church ; that would be exclusionary indeed. Of the great body. 
of conscientious dissenters no one has a higher opinion than. mysel, 
I speak with respect and love of the Moravians,' who are, second 
to none in adorning their profession in all things; whose mora} 
education, whose works, at home and abroad, speak for 
them more than I can, though what I say, I say most warmly, 
having such an establishment in my own parish, to whose educated 
anid Christian minister I am indebted for years of confidential inter- 
course. I speak with respect of all who preach so as to humble the 
sitmer, exalt the Saviour—never omitting the fruits of the Sprarr. 
Yet it were to be wished that the Methodists remembered the ex- 
traordinary confession of Wesley,. ‘that he feared, in-constant 
wailing for the work, they had paid too little attention to the word, 
of God.” Of the exemplary Quakers I can only say, like the 
Moravians, their light shines. before men; and the admirable method 
bf instruction laid down in the visit of Mrs. Fry to the. gaols, .is 
‘such as every friend to morals and religion must approve... . 
' I have said the Church of England teaches and blends with 
public instruction the Ten Commandments. What will a Christian 
legislator think of a great part of religious population studiously 
excluding these and the Lord’s prayer ? What will he think of the 

“doctrine, that the Zen Commandments are utterly useless, unless 
God, by supernatural revelation, brings them to the heart? 

A ‘case of early and peculiar youthful depravity came before me 
in the last year as magistrate (for I am not yet enlightened suffici- 
ently to think the duties of a conscientious magistrate and clergyman 
iricompatible). Struck with the peculiar kind of hardness.in the 
tisposition of the young man who was brought before me, first 
for most cruelly beating his own mother, and next for a felony, I 
enquired of his mother how he had been instructed; she told me 
«‘-when he was a child he always went with her to meeting.” I 
knew he never heard the Lord’s Prayer or the Commandments 
there. Tasked, with mildness, whether he had heard any lesson 


" The Moravians, indeed, strictly speaking, are NOT DISSENTERS: the 
assswrto the doctrine, form, and apgqstolical origin of the Church of England, 
a3 much as any one within that church. 
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of morality there ; she said he heard the Gospei! and took 
delight in it till about twelve years old! Since that time Satan had 
got possession of him, and she could do nothing but pray to the 
Lord ! If the Lord did not make him better, it was no use for his 
father or mother to try! A married sister soon after came to speak 
with me, in consequence of his being committed om account of the 
offence, for which he was tried at the Salisbury assizes. I asked 
her if she had ever told him how pointedly God had said « Thow 
shalt not steal?” she. seriously replied, ‘ that, thank God, he had 
brought the Commandments to her heart, but it was no use to 
teach the Commandments unless God brought them to the heart 5 
which, in time, God might do to the heart of her brother !” 
Now, Sir, these are not particular cases, they very frequently 
occur in a thousand instances, and are well known among those 
who are conversant with a certain class of religionists. Nor do I 
speak in disparagement of the general character of any religious 
people; but I bring such facts forward to show that the mode 
adopted by the National Church, and pursued in the National 
Schools, is the best to train up a child in religious and moral duties. 
Far less do I wish to cast the most distant reflection on the British 
and Foreign Schools. Their mode of instruction is, I have ne 
doubt, moral as well as religious ; but it must be excellent indeed, 
if it be better than the usual mode of instruction in the Church of 
England : and for the beneficial effects of this instruction, I call 
your attention to the fact of a statement by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—that not one of the youthful delinquents with which 
London swarms has been traced to the Narionau Scuoozs ! 
Without making invidious comparisons, then, I would wish 
temperately to vindicate that mode of early instruction which has 
been found beneficial since almost the time of the Reformation ; 
and of which we may judge By ITs FRuITs. Its object is to pro- 
duce not the conceited, and, as it is called, EXPERIMENTAL “ gro- 
Jessor,’ but the practical Christian; and the influence of the 
Church of England in forming amiable, exalted, and, in higher 
life, truly Christian characters, may be séen in such men as Nelson, 
Locke, Izaac Walton, Evelyn, Abraham Cowley, to say nothing 
of the host of its own excellent and accomplished writers, and thou- 
sands who keep the * noiseless tenor of their way;” in humble life, 
within its pale. Although the poor laws have well-nigh palsied 
the heart of moral respectability and independence, even now, 
look at many a country village: the father, decently dressed, 
appears at Church, with his child by his side; or the mother, lean- 
ing over its head, with her arm upon its neck, points out the pas- 
sage in the prayer book as the clergyman reads it. ‘The very 
suushine and incense of a summer Sabbath morming 1s not s0 
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beautiful, and so grateful to the heart, as this spectacle! and yet 
the busy and distempered fanatic scatters in the church-yard his 
doggrel verses on the ** Churchman’s Sunday,” to impress on the 
enlightened villager, that those who go to the * Town of moRA- 
LiTyY to church” will never go to heaven.’ 

T know you will not, and trust no one will, who reads this, 
suppose for one moment I could wish to prevent any one from 
worshipping God his own way. No! I only wish to show, tem- 

y» the advantage of encouraging the schools to which not 
one crime has hitherto been traced, extensive as they are; that you, 
and those who, perhaps, think with you, would do us justice, if: 
not show us kindness; and that that mode of early instruction 
should not be reviled, which a long trial of its effects has: almost 
consecrated, which combines faith, morality, and obedience to laws, 
and which was imposed by those at least as wise and good as the 
best and the wisest of the generation in which we live. : 
This I am sure of, that the manufacturing districts, where the 

wulation habitually despise the clergyman, however exemplary 

life and conduct, who imbibe their divinity from other instruc« 
tors, are much worse in point of morals than those districts (which 
they call still in darkness), where the divinity of such books as I have 
mentioned, the yavings of ‘ black dwarfs and yellow dwarfs,” and 
even the solemn sarcasm and portenteus Iucubrations of the second 
Jeremy, have not yet reached. And I know that when the report 
of the Commissioners is published, the character of the clergy will 
be placed beyond the reach of the shafts of two-penny calumniae 
tors. 


. Mr. Brougham himeelf has cheerfully borne witness to the rea 
diness with which they allicome forward to answer queries addrese- 
ed to them relating to charities, and the general attestation to, 
and the public confirmation of, their character, will be one of the 
benefite for which, Sir, the nation, and the clergy in particular, 
wall have to thank Him. 

I pray God, that when you andI shall be mouldered in the dust, 
the ark which enshrines, in this country, religious, moral, and éo- 
Cial happiness, may never perish till that day, when all, whatever 
may be the difference of their atation or talents, shall stand before 
thear great ‘Taskmaster ! | | 

I am, most respectfully, 
Your sincere and obedient Servant, 
| WM. L. BOWLES. 


” It may, perhaps, be inferred from this, thaf the attachment of my own 
parishioners 1s diminished; so far, however, is this from being the case, 
that I have great satisfaction:in havingit in my power to state that my con- 
gregation is considerably more numerous than the church can, with copve- 
nience, accommodate. ; 
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Iwro the account of the causes of crimes must be taken, at the 
present moment, the want of employment, and the consequent low 
rate of wages. A poor man should earn éwelve shillings a week, - 
instead of eight. Nor can I omit the circumstance, that ten mil- 
lions of acres are UNCULTIVATED in this country, and that fwelve: 
msllions of money have gone, during the last year, to pay the la-- 
borers of other countries for that, which our own fields’ should 


have been made to supply. : 
I know the delicacy and difficulty attending any discussion of - 
this topic ; but it will be sufficient to have touched on it. = 


In our gaols, what appears universally to be admitted, the most - 
necessary provisions, are, the separation and classification of cri- 
minals—constant industrious employment—religious instruction—_ 
and, if possible, some refuge or means of employment when the 
prisoner returns to society, lest absolute want compels him again 

to break the laws. e . 
Frequency of Capital Convictions.—I was qitness, this day, 
March 11, to eleven capital convictions. In this number were 
four boys, not more than 18 or 14. After judgment was passed, 
I went to the gaol, and saw them as they entered : only one seemed : 
affected, and the boys absolutely laughed, saying, it was ‘as well to 
laugh as cry. . : ; 

All these were convinced, notwithstanding the conviction, that 
they should only have, what. they call « seven pen’worth ;” a. cant 
expression for seven years’ transportation to Botany Bay. ‘When 
‘ this communication is announced to them, it is generally received 
with expressions of « that is what I expected ; I am very glad of it.” 
—For myself, I profess to have no other guides of judgment than . 
common sense and common humanity ; Sut the prisoners know, 
that if, according to the law, they must be condemned—not two 
out of ten will be Aanged, and transportation is a matter of exul- 
tation. oo . 

Transportation is even to many 2 .bownty, and the condemnation 
to death loses its awful and most solemn effect, as the law stse}f 
is infinitely more severe than the administration ! 

Those who had been acquitted, at these assizes, were discharged, 
men, boys, and women together, at six o'clock in the evening ; 
come twenty, some thirty. or forty miles from home, and without a - 
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penny. Twenty-two of the whole list were under the age of 
twenty. a ' 

The circumstance which I would wish to press on the attention: 
of every humane person, is this: though only two were left for 
execution, seventeen persons, in the whole, were CONDEMNED at 
these assizes TO DEATH! Two women were put on their trial for 
the same offence ; but as it appeared to the Judge that no possible 

ilt could be attached to one of them,.she was taken from the bar 

ring the trial. The scene I shall-not hastily forget: I had re~ 
marked the earnest agony of this poor girl’s countenance. Wher,’ 
during the course of the trial, she heard something mentioned: 
about acquittal, her countenance was lifted up with.an expreséion- 
of eager and most earnest solicitude. She was doubtful whether it: 
was possible that the humane observations of the Judge could ap- 
ply to.her; she leaned over, with a flush in her pale. face, and- 
spoke to the jailer; who, in a whisper, confirmed:-her hope. She- 
fell down instantly insensible, and was taken from the Court im 
strong hysterics, from the impression of the awful scene, and the 
narrow escape she had. She was. taken back to the prison with. 
the other felons ; and though pronounced ‘not guilty,” detained. 
till the Judges left. town ; and she was among the number. of those, 
who, at that time in the evening, had to pass over a wild. down of: 
thirty or forty miles to their home... . 

I was too late to give such assistance as I should have instantly’ 
done to fellow creatures under these circumstances, nor did I 
know their situation till the next morning. Neither humanity, nor 
even the letter of the law, sanction this Sctention ! On enquiry of 
the jailer concerning the girl, whose appearance was so impresgive at 
her trial, he told me, to show the necessity of classification, that:for 
the first eight or ten days after she came to the gaol she appeared. 
almost heart-broken ; but after this could talk and swear as well as: 
the. rest | | . | 
. Whilst we point out what appear to be the chief causes of the. 
‘’ mereased criminality of the present day, let us not forget ong: 
MOST MATERIAL CIRCUMSTANCE : owing to a better regulated and. 
more active police, there are twenty detections of crime, at least in: 
London, when, twenty years ago, there were not ten; and after all, - 
if the INCREASE perceived may. be.owing to the greater number. of. 
offenders, .some appearance of that increase may be owing to the: 
more vigilant activity of the police. , Lo, 

Atrocious depravity.—I have been credibly informed, that when 
the woman who was condemned at Winchester for the murder of 
her husband, was brought to.the place of execution, she preserved 
the same tone of assurance, and said, “‘they might do what they 
pleased with her, as she was one of the elect:!” ee 
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‘Phese ate deplorabfe and visible effects of a horrid spirit; bat, 
let it not be forgotten, that though these effects are visible in a 
few imetances, the spirit that produced them may be nursed in 
secret among thousands ; for these things are not, and cannot be, 

the effect of the mere criminal disposition of those concerned, but. 
the effect of teaching. Terrible as is the volcano that bursts out 
once in a hundred years, it is a proof of the existence of elements 
of combustion under the soil. Let me not be supposed as bringing 
such instances forward by way of ‘Hints to the Legislature.” 
The spirit of evil must depart as it comes. My object is-to recome- 
mend that mode of religious instruction in which, as far as human 
wisdom can provide, the spirit that produces these enormities does 
not mingle || : 

Lest it might be thought that I have the least exaggerated in 
what I have said respecting the religion of this woman, I extract 
the following from the printed, plain, unvarnished account of her 
end : . 


s‘ This unhappy woman, during her confinement, manifested the 
greatest reluctance to say any thing of the crime with which she 
was charged ; but although she appeared fully alive to the cons0- 
LATIONS OF RELIGION | and evinced the GREATEST FIRMNRESS even 
to the last moment, there is too much reason to apprehend that 
she was laboring under a most fatal delusion, from an opinion that 
hee been ONCE in a sratrz of GRACE, she could never finally 

H be 

Spirit of the God of Mercy! when such ¢ fruits” a > Can. 
amy ‘real Christian doubt for 2 moment the author of them? This 
creed is preached by thousands, and believed by tens of thousands. 
Many who profess this belief would tremble at the consequences ; 
but thousands profess it, regardless of its consequences, as an axiom 
of religion. The fruits may be visible in one instance, but the de- 
plorable effects may remain on the heart without being visible, in 
numberless instances ‘This was the unction that Cromwell put 
to his wounded heart on his death-bed, for the murders which he. 
csmmitted after «seeking the Lord!”, “ By their fruits shall rs 
KNOW THEM.” 

I cannot avoid adding two most remarkable facts, which have 
come immediately under my own cognisance, respecting the im~ 
moral effects, and that mode of preaching and teaching, to which I 


have alluded; and at the same time to point out the effects of- 


that mode of common education, pursued by the Church of Eng- 
land. . Mrs. Bowles, at the place from whence thie is written, has 
for upwards of fifteen years, (ever since I came to this preferment) 
beem in the habits of teaching herself the poor female children of 


the parish, on Sundays. They all assemble after morning service: 


em 
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on the lawn before the house, and the impfovement, which has 
taken place in their dress, manners, &c. is almost inconceivable, 
when it is considered how destitute, and ragged, and ignorant, these 
, children appeared when we first came to the village, which has 
been for so many years the retired scene of my humble pastoral 
labors. Nearly fifty children are constantly so educated. Many 
of those who were taught in this manner, long before any parochial 
education was generally thought of, are now grown women; and I 
can say, with some pride, that NoT ONE, of all the number, (from 
forty to fifty, being every year in the course of instruction, for 
fifteen years) of all this number NoT ONE GIRL has turned out ill. 
Many are in service, and patterns of industry, honesty, and moras 
lity, as.I could bring their masters and mistresses to prove; others 
are married. Now, mark the reverse! In the same parish, but ina 
distant hamlet, a girl, not yet sixteen, of the most flagitious and 
abandoned character, though yet so young, at fourteen years of age 
began this life of premature debauchery: of course she was not one 
of those children who ever attended my church or our ‘school. 
Some time ago, she came before me as a magistrate, and I then 
spoke earnestly to her respecting her mode of life. I asked her, if 
could read? ‘* Yes, any chapter in the Bible.” Did she ever 
go to church to hear any religious instruction ? No |! but she went to 
<‘ meeting ” in another parish. «Then if you have been instructed, 
and go to any religious place of worship, what can you say, in 
excuse, for being, at so early an age, so abandoned and shameless a 
young woman ?” 

She answered, with a simper, which none can conceive, unless 
they have witnessed that kind of pertness, which is the effect of 
what is called being ‘ enlightened ;” «* Oh! sir, the Lord CAN 
turn ME, as well as THE best, WHEN HE PLEASES!!!” Another cir- 
cumstance is this :—a teacher of a village school, superintended by 
the amiable wife of the incumbent, went to see some friends at 
Reading, a town, of which it is said that if every genus of 
dissent from the apostolic age to the present, was lost and forgot- 
ten, it might there be found. This young woman went to this 

‘place for a short time, and showing on her return that kind of 

permess which I have described, so different from any thing in 

character before, Mrs. ——— said, I am sorry to see you so 
much altered.” Yes, “‘ madam,” was the reply, ¢*I hope I am; for - 
IT was in a saD MORAL condition before!!” Whether she has 
recovered from this sad maral style, and made the best use of the 
time she has lost, I know not, but I have little doubt of what will 

ollow. 
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IS IT IMPOSSIBLE 


FREE THE ATMOSPHERE 


LONDON 


. IN A VERY CONSIDERABLE DEGREE, 


PROM THE 
SMOKE AND DELETERfOUS VAPOURS 
WITH WHICH IT IS 


HOURLY IMPREGNATED ? 





BY W. FREND, 
ACTUARY OF THE ROCK INSURANCE. 





ON THE 


SMOKE OF LONDON. 


Tut Smoke of London, first viewed from a distance, affords a - 


sight which strikes a foreigner with astonishment. The inhabitants 
are so accustomed to it, that they cease to regard it as a matter of 
much inconvenience, though a box of clothes sent from the metro- 
polis sensibly affects their country friends. In fact, the Londoner 
is in the situation of a man, who lives in a smoky house: he is 
used to it: but évery one, who comes to visit him, perceives the 
difference between his sooty chambers and a well ventilated man- 


sion. . 

There are people, who, from long habit, are not disgusted with 
dirt and nastiness. ‘The Hettentot returns to his grease: but, I 
believe, that, if the smoky atmosphere of this great city was ex- 
changed for a purer air, none of the inhabitants, or the occasional 
visitors of the metropolis, would lament the loss of their black fog. 
All talk of the smoky town; but they sit contented under their 
dense vapours, from an opinion, that the evil is incurable. 

This is the case with every improvement that is suggested. A 
few years back, the visitors-of Bedlam were assured, that it was 
impossible to keep the unhappy patients but by such immense 
locks, bolts, and chains, as shocked humanity. ‘The very people, 
who were thus manacled and fettered, are now walking about at 
their ease in thenew Bedlam, and are more tractable in consequence 
of the removal of these restraints. I went over this excellent n- 
stitution the other day, and, on contrasting it with what | had seen 
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in the former mansion, could not but congratulate human nature 
on the modern improvements in the treatment of the greatest cala- 
snity to which it 1s liable. The application of the same common 
sense would produce similar improvements in a variety of in- 
stances. | | 

To form a judgment of the smoke of London, a person should 
take a few turns on Blackfriars’ Bridge, in the middle of the day, 
and notice the effect of the vomitories of smoke that surround him, 
A similar walk, at night, will point out more strongly the defect 
in their construction, when he perceives, from many of them, vo- 
lumes of flame issuing forth, as from so many volcanoes. If he 
takes his morning walk in the middle of summer, the contrast be- 
tween the smoke from the furnaces, and from the ordinary fires, 
will be particularly striking. I conjecture, that the smoke, occa- 
sioned by a vast variety of manufactories, forges, glass-houses, &c., 
is at least three times as great as that proceeding from all the chim- 
neys for family use: and it is to be recollected, that from some of 
these furnaces issue forth matter of a most deleterious nature. 

On the mischief arising from noxious vapours, the medical men 
are the best judges; but it is somewhat remarkable, that so little 
attention is paid to this subject by the Legislature. Within these 
few years, an instance occurred, which brought it forcibly within 
my notice. There was a small green lane near me, which [ used 
to frequent as a walk before breakfast. Soon after I had discovers 
ed this little walk, preparations were made for building, and in a 
short time two spacious erections appeared, both furnished with 
furnaces, the chimneys of which were not carried ten feet above 
the roof. One of them was applied to the smelting of lead, the other 
to the melting, I think, of iron. In a short time proceeded the 

appearances of such works, and the air was proportionably 
infected. A great road, which promises to be one of the most con- 
siderable thoroughfares in London, has lately been made near this 
place; and, when the wind is favorable, the pale whitish smoke 
from the lead manufacture is sensibly felt by those, whom busmess 
or pleaaure carries that way. On the erection of these buildings, 
I could not help pointing out to the owner the high chimney of the 
great manufacture near the Asylum, and with what advantage, 
bath to himself and to the public, the very meritorious engineer, 
the owner of them, had constructed his works. But how could it 
be expected, that such an expense should be incurred, since the 
public did not require it? and all that was wanted, in this instaace, 
was a common blast furnace, whose smoke, when it reached the 
tep of the works, was of no farther concern to the owner. 

Common sense ought to have instructed us, that an imdividual, 
who makes a fortune by his works, ought to take care, that it 
should be done at the least inconvenience to his neighbours. But, 
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in the case of the great works in and about London, this principle 
is almost entirely neglected. A man, for example, erects a brew- 
house upon a small scale: his business extends, and with it his 
works gradually increase, so that what was at first scarcely felt now 
becomes a nuisance to a very great extent, and a volume of smoke 
is emitted, which is felt in magnificent houses at a very considera- 
ble distance from his brewery. 

It will be asked, how can this be remedied? To this may be 
replied, let a man on Blackfriars’ Bridge look around him, and 
observe the state of the different manufactories. He will see from 
one a large column of smoke, driving before the wind, scarcely 
impaired, to a great distance ; and from another a much smaller 
column, much sooner dissipated, and yet, perhaps, the coals con- 
sumed .in the latter are ten times as much as in the former. Whence, 
then,. is this difference ? [tis in the height of tke chinmeys; and 
common sense, therefore, points out, that the height of the chim- 
neys should bear some proportion to the quantity of coals consum- 
ed in the furnaces beneath them. 

It is possible to contrive it so, that the column of smoke pro- 
. ceeding from the greatest vomitory in the metropolis, shall not 
exceed that from a common kitchen chimney. ‘To do this, it is 
necessary only to have a proportionate length of chimney. Sup- 
pose a brewhouse to be constructed in a square, the sides being a 
hundred feet in length, and the beight of the building to be seventy 
feet. Let the furnace be near one of the sides, communicating its 
smoke to a chimney, inclosed .at top, twelve feet square at the 
bottom, and decreasing in dimensions to half the height of the 
building. At half of the height of this chimney let there be two 
apertures, one on each side, and a flue from each to run round the 
building till it comes to the top. Supposing each to make a com- - 
plete turn, its smoke must pass through above four hundred feet, 
and let it then pass through the vent at the top, thirty feet high. 
Thus the column, which now bursts forth in such a torrent, will 
be diminished more than one half at the lower aperture of the flues, 
and each separate column thus formed will be diminished in a very 
great proportion by the quantity of space it has to go over. 
quantity will. be greatly diminished by chambers being formed at 
each corner of the building, similar to that of the chimney iret 
erected; and, besides, instead of coming out. at top at one hole, 
the upper chimney may be so contrived, that there shall be several 
apertures, and the smoke at last will be speedily diluted with the 
common air. 

This it will be said is all very good in theory, but it will not do 
in practice. I went over, a few years ago, the works of some cele- 
brated mines in the North. They give support to a considerable 
population in the neighbouring village. ‘This population had been 
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subjected to much disease from the effluvia of the lead in its pro- 
cesses of smelting. The proprietors made an alteration in their 
works. Their vast furnaces were now so constructed, that the 
smoke from them was conveyed to a common chimney, and this 
chimney was constructed under ground in the rising hill, the vent 
being at a considerable distance from the works. The consequence 
was, that a vast quantity of deleterious matter was retained in the 
chimney, and afforded an annual rent to the proprietors: and what 
came out at last was at such a distance from the workmen, that it 


could not produce any injurious effects to their health. The vil- - 


lage now performs its daily task with alacrity ; and, I believe, that 
that which used formerly to be so dangerous an occupation, is now 
more innocent than a vast variety of employments in the metropolis, 
I lay it down, then, as a position, that the smoke, emitted by 
the vomitories, may be greatly reduced in quantity; that the ex- 
pense of doing it is trifling in comparison of the profits of the 
works; and that the Legislature will not be ill employed in 
taking such measures as shall secure the public from its present 
nuisance. 
If it is desirable that the trial should be made, the first thing 
seems to be, to enquire into the present state of the buildings em- 
ploying furnaces, comparing each with the other, according to the 
quantity of coal consumed; to examine into the expense that would 
be incurred by conducting the smoke in the manner above recom- 
mended, or something similar to it, according to the nature of the 
works; to ascertain, whether the proprietors of old works should 
be put wholly to this expense, or be indemnified mm part by the 
public ; and, lastly, to prevent any new works, unless on regula- 
tions adopted on the principle, that a furnace should not be per- 
mitted to emit more smoke than a common chimney. If the last 
principle is adopted, the erection of a very extensive manufactory 
will not produce a hundredth part of the smoke that would be occa- 
sioned by ordinary houses, built on the same extent of ground. 
These hints are thrown out with a view of exciting some persons 
to take this matter iuto consideration. A few copies only have 
been printed for the use of the writer's friends, and for some 
members of the islature, to whom he has taken the liberty of 
submitting them. ‘They are merely hints; but, if a Committee of 
the Legislature should be appointed to examine this subject, he has 
no doubt, that the light, thrown upon it by engineers aud manu- 
facturers, will show, that the diminution of the smoke of London 
will be highly beneficial, both to the proprietors of works and to 


the public. 
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NOTE. 


Ty a work like this, purporting to be descriptive of only a small tract 
©f country, frequently alluded to in various forms, by the poet, it 
is scarcely possible to avoid a sort of tautology while speaking of 
the different manners in which the Scenes are noticed: at the same 
time to arrange the following citations and remarks under separate 
heads, would require more time thaa the author can well bestow 
on the.subject : besides, he ¢hinits that it would be no furtherance 
of his object, but on the contrary tend to divest them of portion of 
their strength and argument. Were it possible to trace Fingal, 
and his son, with that precision That ‘we can the hero of the Aneid 
from his setting out from Troy to his landing in Italy; then, in- 
deed, we might insist upon order of time in the quotations ; but 
every reader of Ossian’s Poems is aware that their unison will by 
no means answer the purpose of such uniformity; for in one page 
the hero is bounding over the waves to Lochlin, and in the next, 
at the feast 6f chells in ‘Morven, or in battles ‘of the spear dn -Lena. 
The interim often unaccounted for. 

It is now for me to add, that this work, trifling as it may seem, 
has cost me more exercise of intellect, than a work ten times larger 
has done, which is now before the Pudlic. 


London, May, 1819. 


To my Nosre Frienp, 
_ THE RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN CAMPBELL, 
Eari or BREADALBANE, 


&c. &c. &c. . 


_ 'The-following proofs -of the existence of the Bard of our fore- 
fathers, which have so long been a desideratum in British literature, 
are respectfully inscribed by, 

my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient, 
and very humble Servant, 


| HUGH Y. CAMPBELL. 
London, May 26th, 1819. 


OSSIANA, 


i 


As the celebrated Lord Kames, and Doetors Blair and Whittaker, 
have employed their time in attempting to ascertain the existence 
and zra of Ossian, and have by no means succeeded ; 50, ia a 
collateral walk, I beg leave to lay some brief observations and re- 
marks before the public; which, after a considerable portion of 
investigation, I have been enabled to make on the Battle Fields of 
Fingal in Ireland. ; 

Although in the remarks F am often led to offer my opinion 
from analogy of names of places, &c. yet I will be answera- , 
ble for the correctness of any observations I have made on 
the face of the country, during my brief tour, and in the follow- 
ing enquiry. I have only to regret, that the many similitudes and 
allusions, which I have quoted to strengthen my conjectures, are 
unarranged in due order of time. To answer my purpose, I was 
led to cite many in a desultory manner, as I met them in my pro- 
gress throygh the books of Fingal, Death of Cuchullin, Temora, 
&c. the only ones in which any mention is made of Ireland. 

After a lapse of sixteen hundred years, it is an acknowledge 
difficult task to come to any correct determination on the identical 
places mentioned by Ossian, as frequented by rude warriors, wholly 
unacquainted with the arts and sciences—at least, by people who 
have left but few conspicuous monuments of their battles and vic- 
tories after them, farther than a few rough stones, often in the way 
of the plough; and, consequently, liable to be removed at the 
will of the agriculturist. 

Difficult, however, as the task may seem, J have several years 
considered it capable of being accomplished partly, if not wholly ; 
but from boyhood I have been unremittingly employed in the ser- 
vice of my country ; hence my wishes to attempt the discovery, of 
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Fingal’s Battle Fields have been hitherto thwarted, and the attempt 
consequently delayed. 

In unison with my early established wish to know the fields of 
heroes, I lately proceeded to Ireland, and there commenced a la- 
borious observation on the situation, and an enquiry into the names 
of the districts, of that part of Ulster, which lies opposite to the 
coast of Scotland; where I was so far fortunate as soon to disco- 
ver what I considered a key to the wished for object; but this was 
not easily ascertained. 

Every reader of history is acquainted with the actions of the 
protector, Cromwell, in Ulster, and his more than retaliation of 
the cruelties of the Papists on the Protestants. His laying Ulster 
waste, by killing, or driving the Catholics to the south and west 
of Ireland, and planting the north with colonies from England and 
Scotland, have almost effectually shut out from the enquirer after 
antiquities, a great portion of the traditional information which 
he might otherwise have obtained from the descendants of the 
Aborigines. 

Now, as I found many of the best informed people in Ulster, 
wholly unacquainted with the original names of places in the neigh- 
bourhood of the then only imaginary scenes of Fingal’s actions 
in that province ; and, as history 1s almost‘ silent on the battles 
fought by the invincible king of Morven, in favor of his kins- 
‘man of the race of Connor ; so we may conclude, that the analogy 
of the places mentioned by Ossian, and the similarity of afew names, 
aided by the locality and trifling remains of ancient magnificence 
and warfare, can only enable usto come to any reasonable conclu- 
sion on the identical fields of battles, fought by the kings of Erin, 

in and Morven. 

I have farther to observe, that, as this work originated in mine 
own mind, and as in it I fearlessly oppose Rocks, Mountains, Ri- 
vers, Lakes, and Heaths to the. vague and chimerical assertions 
brought forward by bigotted sticklers for and against the authen- 
ticity of Ossian; and as it has been matured by considerable trouble, 
expense and research, so I deny having received the slightest as- 
sistance from any author or from any work—the whole has ema- 
nated from mine own industry, and the elegant description of the 
first of British Bards, whom I shall here, feebly, perhaps attempt to 
authenticate | 

Having thus premised, I now proceed to offer my observations 
to the public ; and to crave that indulgence which such an appa- 
rent outré proceeding requires. 


* The trifling analugy of some parts of the Poem, alone show us that the 
Emperor Caracalla lived about this period; but I know of no Roman writer 
who notices any of the exploits sung by Ossian. 
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Bating the fanciful assertions of the Irish historians, Keating and 
O’Fiaherty, which have been long since rendered nugatory, we 
find that the frequent descents of Fingal on the coast of Ireland, 
were wholly occasioned by the distress and wants of his kinsman, 
the king of Ulster, or of Ireland, by the following descent. 

Trenmor, the great-grandfather of Fingal, had two sons ; ‘l'ra- 
thal, the grandfather of Fingal; and Connor, called by the bards, 
Connor the Great. He waselected king of all Ireland, * and was 
the ancestor of that Cormac who saton the Irish throne, when 
Swaran, king of Norway, invaded Ireland. 

The principal residence of this race of monarchs, we find, was 
at Te-mora in Ulster! This Te-mora, Ossian tells us, was at the 
foot of the hill of Mora, which rose near the borders of the heath 
of Moi-lena, near the mountain Cromla. 

Before I can offer my observations on Te-mora, I find it neces- 
sary to go back to the coast of Ulster. We are often told by the 
royal bard, that he rushed into Carmona’s bay,” and into Tura’s 
bay; thence we see frequent allusions to Cromla, Lena, and the lake 
of reedy Lego ; all, apparently, in the neighbourhood of these two 
places. This account of the poet makes the Carmona of the 
ancients, the Pisgah whence I have discovered the land promise 
to my exertions by hope. . 

There is no difficulty whatever in ascertaining the ancient Car- 
mona to be the modern Carmony. It stands on the hill, a little 
from the shore, between Carrickfergus and Belfast—which Car- 
rickfergus, there is not the slightest doubt in my mind, was the 
Tura of the ancients; but of Tura more hereafter. Here commen- 
ces that range of hills, which in the poems I take to have been 
called} Lena with Cromleach, (i.e. high hill in the centre) that 
extend in a south-west direction; and after running as the 


* I would here observe, that the election of Connor to the supreme govern= 
ment of Ireland, (which makes such a conspicuous place in one of the notes 
ta the poems of Ossian) appears to have never been acknowledgeil by the native 
hereditary princes of that country; and that it required all the assistance 
of his friends of Morven, united to the exertions of his adhering subjects, to 
retain for himself and race, the small portion of Ulster, which the map will 
show you bounded on the east and west by the rivers Legon and Banu, and 
on the north and south by Lochneugh, and the Irish Sea. If such an election 
took place, it is but natural to imagine that it was dictated by the wants of 
some puisne prince, whose power or right was doubted by his neighbouring 
chieftains; and, consequently, like the later case, that called Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke, to Ireland; and ultimately vested the lordship of that ex- 
celjent island in the hands of the English monarch. | : 


2 Carmona’s Bay (i. e. Bay of dark brown hills) an arm of the Sea in the 
neighbourhood of Selma. This powerfully supports my opinion noted in the _ 
appendix, that the white house between Belfast and Carrickfergus and on the 
shore below Carmona, is the Selma of Ossian. 
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boundary of the extensive and fertile valley of Ulster, through which 

flows the river Legon, (reedy Lego,) the range terminates above 
Loehneagh, (lake of Roes,) at, or near, a place now called Cromlin, 
from the ancient Cromleach ! 

The part of the range, however, which the bard calls Misty 
€romla, I take to be that high’ hill of lime-stone, which stands be- 
tween Carmona and Belfast: that from three large and beautiful 
caves cut in the face of the rock or mountain, is now called Cave. 
hill; arid, at different seasons of the year, 2 place much frequented 
by the inhabitants of Belfast. The address to the Druid occur- 
red to my memory on visiting two of these celebrated and beauti- 
ful caves, (the third being unapproachable ;) ** Why, éon of the 
cave of the rock,” &c. I may here observe, that those caves were 
certainly places of shelter and worship tothe early inhabitants of 
these countries. 

In the first book of Fingal, we find Cuchullin' sitting by the 
wall of Tura; (a castle on the coast of Ulster,) his spear leaned 
against the mossy rock, while the other chiefs had gone on a hunt- 
ing party to Cromla, a neighbouring hill. Now as the analo 
of the scenés had almost clearly expressed the Cave-hill of the 
moderns, to have been the Cromla of the ancients; 80 it is only 
natural to imagine, that this castle of Tura, alluded to on the 
coast of Ulster, is the Carrick, or by some Craig-fergus castle of our 
times : of which, lke Dundonald castle, in Ayrshire, there are 
no authentic records when it was built! From the celebrated hill of 
Cromla, Carrickfergus castle is only about four miles distant ; and 
it is situated ona rock on the shore, in which is a spacious cave, 
and opposite to Scotland, consequently the most likely place to 
éffect a landing from that country: being bounded on either side 
by a fine sandy beach, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Temora, the royal residence. 

To know that Carrickfergus castle has no rival in antiquity on 
the coast of Ulster, or rather I should say, on the coast of Ireland, 
is an almost indubitable proof that the Tura of the ancients is the 
very spot now known by that name! To infer otherwise, I 
think from consistent analogy, would be a perversion of reasony 
and a mark of injustice to the manes of the royal bard. 

Having thus briefly ascertained Tura, Cromla, Lena, &c. we 
read that the river Lubar ran between Cromla and the hill of 


* By the noun Cromleuch, theancients seem to have understood a place 
of Druidical worship, which was generally performed in the most solemn, 
grand and imposing places. Hence I think the magnitude of the Cave-hill, 
‘ith its grand and solemn scenery and silent caves, go far tu affirm that 
it was a place sacred to the devotion of our ancestors. 
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Mora; at whose western foot was the royal residence, Te-mora!! 
From many local allusions, I am disposed to think that there can- 
not be a doubt as to the hill of Tardree, and Cairn-xrie, having 
been the Mora of the ancients. 

Indeed there is no other hill of any note in the neighbourhood ! 
Hence, on proceeding to the foot of Cairn-erie, and Tardree, I digs 
covered the mossy ruins of a time-worn castle of extensive dimen 
sions, at the ancient city of Connor; which, your map will show 

eu, is nearly in the centre of the county of Antrim. Here the 
autiful lines of the classical Irishmen, Messrs. Moore and Phil- 
lips, have their full sway over the imagination.— 
ss Ah! dark are the halls where your ancestors revell’d, 
. And mute is the harp that enliven’d the day: 
The tow’rs that they dwelt in are awfully levell’d— 
The signs of their greatness are sunk in decay | 


Oh, Tara! but ’twas fair to see 
Thy court’s assembled majesty ! 
All that man deems great or grand, 
All that God made fair; 
The holy seers, the minstrel band, 
Heroes bright, and ladies bland, 
Around the monarchs of the land, 
Were. mingled there ! 


Art thou the festal hall of state, 
Where once the lovely and the great, 
The stars of peace, the swords of honour, 
Cheer’d by the ever gracious eye 
Of Erin’s native majesty 
Glitter’d a golden galaxy, 
Around thee, great O’Connor ! 
And did these sacred ivy walls 
Once glare with gorgeous tapestry / 
_ And did these mute and grass-grown halls 
Once ring with regal minstreley ? 
Chill is the court where the chief of the hills 
Feasted the lord and the vassal, 
And winter fills with its thousand mills 
The pride of O’Connor’s castle.* 


” The house of the great King. 
* Vide the “ Emerajd Isle.” 
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The many remains‘of antiquity in-this neighbourhood, such as 
ruins, caves, stones, Sc. render Connor almost beyond a doubt, 
the Temorah, Teamrah, or Tara, of the ancients. It is situate 
about twelve miles west of Carrickfergus, and nearly in the an- 
gle formed by Lothneagh and the river Bann to the east, and a 
" short distance from Kellswater, a tributary of the Bann. There is 
a tradition extant, that this was the residence of a King Connor, 
who left it his name: hence, I am bold to assert, that the whole 
scenery agrees as perfectly in every point with the description of 
Ossian, as the scenery around Loch Catrine does to the elegant 
description of Mr. Scott. | 

Many are the allusions which the poet makes to Connor. (Te- 
mora), to cite all of which would be loss of time; but I shall here 
remark, from what I have discovered, that the poet and his father 
appear to have never penetrated into Ireland, and that their pro- 
gress seems to have been no farther than the fields of battle ; 
which, during Fingal’s life, were generally in the vicinity of 
Connor—in consequence of the enemy, whether of the Belgae, or 
of Lochlin, wishing, nay, attempting, to dethrone his young 
friend, the minor king, Cormac, whose wants required and occa- 
sioned the frequent descents of Fingal on Ireland; and, I infer 
from the poems, that immediately after he had defeated the ene- 
mies of the young king, or restored peace by treaty, he found it 
necessary, from his wars with the Romans, Scandinavians, &c. to 
return to Morven.! 

I have farther to remark with respect to Connor, that when 
Edward Bruce assumed the sovereignty of Ireland, in 1316, he 
found it necessary to reduce that city, which is reported to have 
been very strong at the time of his invasion, and a place where 
he found as powerful, though not so fatal, a resistance as he did 
at Dundalk !—The castle of the kings was even then in ruins, a 
proof of their antiquity. I have often visited them, and the walls 
appear to be coeval with Carrickfergus castle, but. only a few 
feet above the surface. Should any doubts be entertained as to 
the certainty of this castle having been -the residence of some of 
the early potentates of this country, might we not also doubt the 
ruins shown at Dunscaith in the Isle of Sky, and the stone to 
which Cuchullin is said to have fastened -his dog Luath, which 
few have ventured to deny ?—If one has the least foundation in 
truth, the other is more than equally founded. Connor was a 
place of such note in the days of St. Patrick, that the apostle 
ordered an abbey, (whose ruins are still standing) and several 


” This goes far to annul the generally received opinion, in Ireland, that 
Fingal was a native of that country. 
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other religious houses to be erected there. It has ever since been 2 
conspicuous place in the church history of Ireland; and is, I be- 
lieve, both a Catholic and Protestant bishop’s see: at least, it is 
reported to have been the former, in the reign of the eighth 
Henry ; and is now joined: to Down, as a Protestant see, though 
there is but one family of the church of England resident in the 
parish—For so effectual were the plans of Cromwell for exter- 
minating the Catholics, that this parish, formerly the capital seat 
of Catholicism in the north of Ireland, contains only a few Ca- 
tholic families, and they, I understand, returned to it at the resto- 
ration; the majority being Presbyterians of the established kirk 
of Scotland. 

Having thus briefly noted Connor, and ascertained it to be the 
celebrated Te-mora, I venture to quate a few passages from the 
poems, that tend to elucidate and confirm the other places, which 
I have mentioned, the identical ones that I hold them out to be. 

As ‘we proceed in the. first book of Fingal, we find many beau- 
tifal allusions made to. Cromla, as being in the immediate neigh- 
-boarhood of Lena, the scene of action of that poem. And from 
the striking appearance of its romantic scenery, and the frequency 
of ‘mists on its summit, (mentioned by Ossian,) at particular sea- 
eons of the year, we may safely conjecture that it held a .conspi- 
cuous place in the mind of the illustrious poet, which we find to 
" have been fondly stored with all that is grand in -nature, and 

sublime in thought. | pt, 

Fo know that Cromla ison the range of hills.called Lena, 
and make one part- ascertain the other, we have only to look at 
the Poet’s own description: <* Unequal bursts the song of battle. 
Rocky Cromla echoes round. On Lena’s dusky heath they. 
stand like mist that shades the hills of autumn, when broken and 
dark it settles high and lifts its head to heayen.’ Here the most 
incredulous of my system will see that the warriors on Lena’s. 
dusky heath shouted so loud in battle, that Cromla echoed around; 
a proof at least of its vicinity to the heath of Lena. 

Nathos, nephew of Cuchullin, tells his Darthula, « I remember 
thy words on Etha when my sails began to rise; when I spread 
them towards Ullin (Ulster ;) towards the mossy wall of ‘Tura, 
(Carrickfergus).”” Again he says, « I came to Tura’s bay; but 
the halls of Tura were silent !” 

"The many allusions made to Tura only tend to place beyond 
doubts, the natural conjecture that one is apt to conceive on looking 
at the corresponding positions of Morven and of Tura, and prove 
to us that it 1s the very spot known as Carrickfergus. Duchomar' 


‘ Black—well-made man. 
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came to Tura’s cave, and spoke to the lovely Morna : ‘ Morna,'‘ 
fairest among women, lovely daughter of Cormac-Caisbar, why 
in the circle of stones ? in the cave of the rock alone? The stream 
murmurs hoarsely: the old trees groan im the wind. The lake 
(Belfast loch) is troubled before thee; and dark are the clouds of 
the sky. But thou art like snow on the heath, and thy hair is 
like the mist of Cromla; thy breasts are like two smooth rocks 
seen from Branno of the streams! Thy arms like two white pil- 
. lars m the hall of the mighty Fingal.” 
In the second book of Fingal we find Carril the Bard animating 

the troops of Cuchullin to courage, as follows, in the coming 
battle, in which the ghost of Crugal had foretold the defeat of the 
Irish army. “ Where, said Carril, is the fallen Crugal? He 
lies forgot on earth; the hall of shells is silent. Sad is the spouse 
of Crugal! She is a stranger in the hall of her grief. But who is 
she that flies before the ranks of the foe ? It is Degrena, (sunbeam} 
lovely fairy, the spouse of fallen Crugal! Mer hair is on the 
wind behind. Her eye is red; her voice is shrill. Pale, empty 
is thy Crugal now. His form is in the cave of the hill.” Here 
the poet most happily incites the army to.revenge, by conjuring 
up the appearance of a lovely woman in distress~—the unprotected 
widow of one of their chieftains, who had fallen in the preceding 
battle, on the heath of Lena—whose ghost, he told them in 
conclusion, was then in the cave of the hill—Cromla, no doubt-- 
near which they were then engaged. I might farther strengthen 
my conjecture, and give it to the world in reality | While Fingal 
and his gallant sons were arranging the order of the coming 
battle with Swaran, “‘Cuchullin from the cave of Cromia heard the 
noise of the troubled war.”—It is unnecessary to go farther: he 
must indeed be hard of belief who would require any more proofs of 
the Cave-hill being the Cromleach of Ossian. The landscape 
from the second cave is decidedly one of the finest in nature. 
The Branno of the streams, I infer, was an allusien to the seat 
ef the chieftain of that name on the banks of the Legon, whase 
daughter, Everallin, became wife of Ossian, and mother of Oscar. 


Could the poet here allude to the charms of his amiable consort; 


whom he bore from Branno of the streams? Her goodness, I infer 
from his songs, retained the most affectionate hold of his memory, 
long after she and her valiant son had mouldered into dust. 
elegant compliment which the feeling poet puts in the mouth of 
the young aspiring warrior, Nathos, resembles one in the Canticles 
—but I am not criticising. 


’ A woman beloved by all. 
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The principal battles -which Fingal fought with the Norwegiant, 
native Irish, Es. were all in the ae ghbeashoed of Connor! Be- 
tween Lochneagh (Lake of Roes,) and ridgy Cromla, and all rouad 
the intermediate space, by Connor, Mora, and on to Carmona; 
it is almost impossible to walk twenty minutes without observi 
some. rude marks of the warfare of those times. I have penetre 

a lange and beautiful cave in the neighbourhood of Connor, which 
is capable of holding two or three hundred persons. It is divided 
into two apartments, and covered over head with logg flat stenes 
of erani 


° e. 

Tonamerable are the four grey ‘stones, (the graves of the illus- 
trious dead) which one discovers while travelling am ong these hill. 
There are also several moats or forths around Connor: one of the 
former, is in as great a state of preservation as the one at Carnwath 
in Lanarkshire | ‘These moats and forths I take to have been threwn 
upto answer the purpose of hills, for watch stations in a level 
country, and to kindle. fires on, when the approach of an enemy 
renders such signals necessary. Some antiquaries, however, have 
observed, that they were seats of justice, where the chieftain exes- 
cised his judicial power; but, in Ireland. particularly the Jevel parts 
of Ulster, there are more forthe than there could have been chief- 
tains, allowing at the rate df two or three forths for each extent of 
country equal to a modern sized estate. And I may farther .ob- 
serve, that I have traced a chain of these artificial eminences 
through.a level part of country, and generally found them at sig- | 
nal distances from each other, .and their termination at the feot of 
@ commanging-hill. A.proof :that their origin was in the avant of 
natural signal stations for the early inhabitants of the country, 

The Moi-Lena mentioned'so frequently by Ossian, is the low- 
lying country or plain between Lena.and Mora, and through it runs 

e Lubar, or Six Mile Water, into.Lochneagh. This river rises 
in one of the hills attached to the chain of Mora, and may have 
been the one called .by the bard Crommal. The little river Lavath, 
as jn the days of Ossian, * rolls behind it in the still vale of Deer;”” 
and near its banks the Marquis of .Donegal has lately erected .a 
beautiful villa called Fisherwic. _ . 

In one of the last battles fought by Fingal in Ireland he is poeti- 
cally madetoanimate his eonstc battle m the following noble, just,and 
energetic manner. ‘Lift up Gaul, the shield before him. Stretch, 
Dermid.Lemora’s spear. Be thy yoicein his ear, O Carril, with 
the deeds of his fathers. :.Lead him'to green Moi-Lena,-to the 
dusky fields of. ghosts: for there I fall forward in battle,:in the.folds 
of war. Before dun night descends, come to fagh Dunmore’s.top. 
«Look from -the .grey skirts. of mist on Lena of the streams. . If 
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there my standard shall float on wind over Lubar’s gleaming stream, 
then has not Fingal failed in the last of his fields.” Here ‘is a 
beautiful harmony of consistency, tending in the most convincing 
‘manner to bear out my conjectures of the relative scites of ‘most 
of-the prominent objects alluded to by Ossian. ce 
Fingal is on the-eve of an engagement on green Moi-Lena, and 
desires the band to go to the top of Dunmora (i. e. hill of Mora) 
-the highest, excepting Cromla (Cave-hill) of all the ridge of Lena. 
‘Whence he is desired to look, before night comes down, on Lena 
of the streams, (the caves lay pent I presume) and see if he could 
“Observe the signal of Fingal’s victory—the hero’s standard floating 
‘on wind over Lubar’s gleaming stream. Dunmora is about eight 
‘miles south-west of the Cave-hill, and overlooks Loughneagh, and 
- corisequently Moi-Lena and Lubar. : 
: [ have yet to add, that Moi-Lena, or the plain country, verging 
-from the hill and heath of Lena towards Loughneagh, is known 
‘at this day by the same appellation, which the poet gave it sixteen 
‘hundred years ago. The descendants of the Aborigines who 
were under the chieftain of Cromla (the highest part of Lena) 
‘appear to have given the name of Cromlin to a neighbouring vil- 
‘lage, where they were settled so lately as the time of Eh . 
-ft is about seven miles south from Connor; Te-mora. | 
“In other days,” said Carril the bard, * came the sons of 

‘Ocean to Erin. A thousand ships bounded over the waves to 
‘Ullin’s (Ulster’s) lovely plains} The sons of Inisfail (Ireland,) 
arose to meet the race of dark brown shields. On Lubar’s grassy. 
-banks they fought, and Grudar, like a sun-beam fell by the hand 
of the fierce Cairbar. Cairbar came to the vale of the echoing 
‘Tura (Carrickfergus,) where Brassolis (white breast,) fairest of his 
sisters, all alone raised the song of grief. She sung of the actions 
of Grudar, the youth of her secret soul. She mourned him in 
the field of blood, but still she hoped for his return. 

«s Her white bosom is seen from her robe, as the moon from 
the clouds of the night. Her voice was softer than the harp to 
taise the song of grief. Her soul was fixed on Grudar: the 
secret sigh of her soul was his. "When shalt thou come in thine 
arma, thou mighty of the war? ¢ Take, Brassolis,’ said Cairbar, 
‘ this shield of blood. Fix it on high within my hall, the armour 
of my foe!’ Her soft heart beat high against her side. Distracted, 
pale she flew; she found her youth in all his blood! She died on 
Cromla’s heath!” Over this heath the unfortunate maiden had 
necessarily to pass om her way from (Carrickfergus) Tura to the 

_Lubar.Six Mile Water which bounds the heath to the west to- 
wards the foot of the range of Mora hills. . The termination of 
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this melancholy episode, when compared with its commencement, 
« On Lubar’s grassy banks they fought,” &c. tells us that the Lu- 
bar alluded to, is no other than the Sis Mile Water which rises in 
the northern end of ridgy Cromla, and after running through the 
beautiful vallies between Mora and Lena, and passing Temple- 
patrick, (the elegant seat of Lord Templetown) falls into Loch- 
neagh, near Antrim. - 

Brassolis could not have found her lover on any other grassy 
stream than the Six Mile Water, in the neighbour. of Tura 
(Carrickfergus) and of Mora. 

In the fourth book of Fingal, Ossian farther tells Malvina, 

*-Now on Lena’s heath the voice of music died away, the incon- 
stant blast blew hard, and the high oak shook its leaves around me. 
Of Everallin were my thoughts, when she, in all the light of beau- 
ty, and her blue eyes streaming in tears, stood before my sight, 
and spoke with feeble voice, ‘ O, Ossian, rise, and save my son! 
Save Oscar, chief of men! Near the red oak of Lubar’s stream, 
he fights with Lochlin’s sons!’ I-called him like a distant stream, 
¢ My son ‘return, no longer pursue the foe over Lena !’” 
- When Starno ironically orders the beautiful Agandecca to be 
brought to her lovely king of Morven, ‘ she came with the red 
eye of tears. She came with the loose raven locks. Her white 
breast heaved with sighs, like the foam of the streamy Lubar.” 

These descriptions clearly afirm the Six Mile Water to have | 
been the Lubar of Ossian—while the coupling of Lena and Lubar 
portrays in the clearest manner the scite of both objects ! 

The advice which Connel gives Cuchullin after his affecting 
Interview with the ghost of Crugal, brings forth a beautiful allusion 
to the Cave-hill (Cromla,) which is the highest all round Connor, 
Te-mora! After Cuchullin tells Connel to strike the shield of Caith- 
bat, and assemble the warriors of Erin to battle, the poet sings: 
<¢ High Cromla’s head of clouds is grey. The morning trembles 
on the half enlightened ocean. The hlue grey mist swims slowly 
by, and hides the sons of Inisfail (Ireland.)” Here Ossian almost 
distinctly tells us, that the camp of Cuchullin was at, or near, the 
scite of Carmona——Hence the poet’s assertion—“ We rushed 
mto Carmona’s Bay” (to embark for Scotland) equally applicable, 
I think, to disembark from that country; as the rushing of men and 
the rushing of ships or boats into a bay, though not strictly correct, 
‘has some affinity, being the nearest sea-port to the camp on Lena, 
‘and the capital Connor, another proof of my former assertion, that 
-Cromla is on the ridge of Lena! and here I cannot avoid expres- 
ging: surprise at the astonishing regularity and consistency through- 
out the poems, and the additional credit due to their authenticity 
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from every lover of literature when he reflects on the juatuess and 
elegance, the uniformity and sublimity they possess after passing 
through the memories of uncultivated men for the space.of sixteen 
hundred years !—But of Carmona— 3 
_ From this position the poet, on hearing the reveillé of the armiy, 
- at the dawn of .day, naturally cast his eyes towands the sea, in 
s of observing the enemy advancing. Thence tuming from 
the half enlightened ocean to the right, his eyes were instantly 
cheered with the head of his favorite Cromla, covered with the 
' grey clouds of the morning. I have risen at the dawn several 
mornings in the month of June, and have invariably observed the 
head of Cromla covered with a grey mist a considerable time after 
all the other hills were clear of the remains of night, so truly and 
elegantly described by Ossian. Again, ‘‘ morning is grey on 
Cromla; the sons of the sea ascend.” ‘Their fleet might have 
been anchored on any part of the shore of Belfast Loch, or Car- 
mona’s bay, and yet the army would have to ascend Cromla’s ridge, 
to approach the capital Connor, or its defenders, the Irish army 
under the gallant Cuchullin. It appears here beyond a doubt that 
the general and his forces were encamped on the hill of Lena in 
the neighbourhood of Carmona, for the purpose of protecting the 
capital Connor, where was the minor king, whose right in Ireland 
appears to have been productive of hereditary quarrels and dissen- 
sions, alike with Norwegians and native Irish princes. It may not 
be unworthy of remark that Connor lies beyond a second ridge of 
hills from the bay of Carrickfergus: between the former, and the 
one on which Cuchullin was encamped, runs the river Lubar. 
This goes far to establish the preceding conjectures. 

After the battle is over, in which the {rish tribes under Cuchul- 
lin were defeated. by Swaran, who with the defeated warriors be- 
held the fleet of Fingal entering the bay, Carrickfergus, no doubt, 
the conquered hero drags his long spear behind him, mourns his 
fallen friends,.and bending sad and slow sinks into Cromla’s wood; 
for he feared the face of: Fingal, which was wont to meet him with 
smiles from the fields of renown. 

Again, when Fingal landed in Tura’s bay, his noble son makes 
him exclaim: ‘‘ The battle is over! Sad is the heath of Lena, and 
mournful the oaks on Cromla!”” A most convincing proaf that 
my conjectures founded on analogy are strictly correct; for the 
proximity of Cromla and Lena to Tura at once enabled Fingal to 
judge of the fate of :his defeated friends. Indeed in all the poems 
in which the royal bard speaks of Ireland, we observe that Cromla, 
Lena, Lego, .and .Lubar, supply similes, shelter, battle fields and 
-hunting to Fingal, and a hayen for his shipping! This is partly 
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accounted for, by the extent of the ridge of hills, Cromla and Lena 
lying between Carrickfergus Bay and the capital Connor. On the 
coast of that arm of the sea, friends and foes from Lochlin and 
Morven, invariably made good their landing. And, as the part of 
Lena, towards Carrickfergus, was a commanding martial situation, 
so it was but natural for the allies of the house of Connor, to seize 
hold of it, to better keep the royal residence inviolate. Hence, if 
I might be allowed to offer my humble opinion of martial positions, 
it was for that purpose one of the most judicious situations that 
could have been chosen in the neighbourhood of the capital, then 
threatened by such a powerful and dangerous enemy, as the 
Scandinavians had repeatedly proved themselves to our early 
islanders. 

After the battle in which Fingal conquered and bound Swaran, 
king of Lochlin, Gaul and Ossian were left.in charge of the royal 
prisoner, and sat with him on the soft green banks of Lubar. 
Ossian touched the harp to please the king; but gloomy was his 
brow. He rolled his red eye towards Lena. The hero mourned 
his host. Ossian raised his eyes to Cromla’s brow. He saw the 
son of generous Semo ; sad and slow he retired from his. hill towards 
the lonely cave of Tura. 

_ From this description we gather sufficiently descriptive and ex- 
planatory evidence to convince a world of opposition, and realise 
and place beyond doubt what I was once.disposed to consider as 
only probable. | , . . 

le passage to me, thus explains itself :—Swaran on the banks 
of the Six Mile Water, in all the distress of mind natural to a 
person defeated, rolled his red eye towards Lena; to that .part of 
the range, no doubt, between Carmona arid. Carrickfergus: and it 
occurs to me that he looked in that direction, from the following 
causes: First, he was there defeated. His home and friends la 
beyond it, as did his fleet now possessed by Fingal. These, with 
his captivity, were sufficient to excite those mélancholy ideas which 
Ossian has introduced in the happiest manner; for the description 
appears to me to be wound up to a climax of harmony and poetical 
beauty; while the delicacy on the part of the bard is so conspicuous- 
ly feeling, that I cannot avoid observing, that to better enable Swaran 
to shed the tear unobserved, from his red eye, he turned towards 
Cromla (that was sideways from the king) and. while looking,upon 
that favorite object, his active mind experienced a rapid transition 
by the delicacy and generous feelings for the defeated Swaran, to 
an amiable regret and.sympathy for his unfortunate friend Cuchul- 
lin, who he saw retiring sad and slow from his hill! Such conduct 
was every way compatible with the first of British bards. * 


To assist my conjecture of the strength of Lena as a judicious 
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position, we read that, when the King of the Belgz meditated an 
attack on Connor, for the purpose of dethroning the young prince, 
he found it necessary to approach that city by the valley of Uletdt; 
through which flows the Legon (reedy Lego); for had he attempted 
to go to it by the western side of Lochneagh, he would have found 
it impossible for his army to have crossed the river Bann, (the out» 
let of Lochneagh) a beautiful, rapid and nagivable river, larger and 
deeper than the Thames at London; and I believe at no place fords 
able from the lake of Roes (Lochneagh), to the Leap of Coleraine. 
This conjecture is fully confirmed by the march of Torlath (a 
chieftain of Connaught) to dethrone the young king. ‘The attack 
on the. young kinsman of vingal may be seen in the poem, ‘ The 
Death of Cuchullin.” That hero, commanding the forces of the 
young Cormac, gallantly marched against the invading, ambitious 
prince, and came up with him at the lake of Legon, which I take 
to be that part of the Legon river that spread out a little above 
where Bellast now stands—a place which, there can be no doubt, 
was covered with water at no very remote period. ‘This gallant 
advance of Cuchullin from the neighbourhood of Connor, and the 
young king, his ward, was judiciously turning the battle to a die 
tance from the royal residence, and putting the king out of the 
power of being annoyed, or dethroned in consequence of any casual 
advantage the enemy might acquire over his general, Cuchullin, in 
the absence of Fingal—who, we are to understand, wae then hourly 
expected to his assistance. And, in my opinion, this manceuvte 
proved Cuchullin to be not only a brave man, but an excellent com- 
mander, and well deserving of the friendship of the renowned 
Fingal. 
re a hundred winds on Morven, as the streams of an hundred 
hills, as clouds fly successive over heaven, or as the dark ocean 
assaults the shore of the desart; so roaring, so vast, so terrible the 
armies mix on Lena’s echoing heath!” After the battle is over, 
and Ossian in a father’s pride relates the caressing interview of 
Fingal, and his promising grandson Oscar, the youthful warrior 
is told «that often did the Als of Cromla reply to the sighs of 
love for the unhappy Fainassolis.” In my grounded opinion, this 
is another proof of the range of hills before alluded to being the 
‘Lena of Ossian ; else why did the poet use the plural number ? 
On my way to the southward, along the banks of the Legon, I 
had _ several reasons to believe tlrat the hospitable Branno, the father 
cof Everallin, wife of Ossian, and mother of Oscar, lived at, or 
near where now stands the town of Lisburn. An almost unques- 
tionable proof of that we fd in the description which Ossian 
gives Malvina of his courtship with Everallin. 
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‘¢ T went ua'sust of the maid,” ‘says ‘the elegant poet, to Le 
go'’e sable sprge: twelve of my people were there, the sons of 
the streamy Morven. We came to Branno, friend of strangers, 
Branno of the sounding mail,” &c. On this part of the descrip- 
tion I can say without fear of contradiction, that the Legon has no 
sable surge, until we arrive on its banks in the neighbourhood of 
Lisburn ; there this beautiful rtver has several little falls, but be- 
tween that and Belfast it runs smooth and placid as a lake. 

The antiquity of several parts of ancient scenery and warfare 
around Lisburn, is reported to have been done away or defaced, 
to make room for modern improvements during the rebellion of 
4640, when Lisburn was made head-quarters for the royal 
troops—-Belfast being then an inconsiderable fishing village! But 
notwithstanding the improvemente of the moderns, or the im 
cable cruelty of the conquerors of past times, there are sufficient 
proofs of Lisburn having been‘a place of the first note in the early 
ages; and such a place as one of the early chiefe would have 
fixed on for a residence—a fertile country abounding in 
avoods, and rivers. Here J have no doubt was the hall of the ge- 
nerous Branno.—Thus have I cited several parte of the poem to . 
affirm my supposition as to the much noted-hill of Lena and the 
river Lubar; and to: jet the world see the ground on which my 
conjectures are established. I; may yet proceed with one of the 
shost realising proofs of the almost indisputable veracity of my 
system: ‘ As the winds of night pour their dark ocean over the 
white sands of Mora, so dark advance the sons of Lochlm over 
Lena’s rustling heath.’ On the north-west end of the small 
chain of hills above Te-mora (Connor), is the hill of Mora, before 
noticed, in whose immediate netghbourhoed, on the road from 
Belfast to Connor, is a hill now called the Sandy Braes : an appel 
lation evidently given to it by the Scottish settlers in that neigh 
bourhood about the middle of the seventeenth century. ‘fhe 
spkite sands on its suramit render it a singular hill : there being no 
ene jike it, in that respect, in the north of Ireland. This last ci- 
tation is sufficient to prove the correctness of Ossian’s description 
of all the scenes in the neighbourhood of Connor, and to convince 
the most incredulaus that he was particularly well acquainted ~ 
with every conspicuous object around it, had there been no other 
proofs, of which every hour’s walk furnishes abundance. 

Fingal had started from his dream, and leaned on Trenmor’s 
shield, the dark brown shield of his fathers, which they had often 
lifted of old, in the battles of their race. The hero fad seen in 
his rest the mournful form of Agandecca (his first love };. she 
came from the way of the ocean, and slowly, lonely. moved over 
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Lena; her face was pale, like the mist of Cromla, &c. she depart- 
ed on the winds of Lena. We may here rationally suppose Fin- 
gal to have been asleep at the before-mentioned encampment near 
Carmona, on the hill of Lena; hence the Poet derived his beautiful 
simile of the fair spirit's appearance, from the ‘mist that over- 
topped the summit of Cromla, which was only about three miles 
from the camp, and full in sight. The sound of Oscar’s steps ap- 
toached ; the king saw the grey shield on his side, for the first 
beam of the morning came over the waters of Ullin, Ulster. This isa 
most elegant and poetical description, and as natural as explanatory 5 
for the waters of Ulljn, in other words Belfast Loch, lay to the 
Eastward of the encampment, consequently the first beatn of the 
morning light appears from that position, as coming over the wa- 
ters of Ulster.—Another proof: ‘* Fly over Lena’s heath, O Oscar ! 
and awake my friends to battle. The king stood by the stone of 
Lubar, and thrice raised his terrible voice ; the deer started from 
the fountains:of Cromla, and all the rocks shook on their hills !” 

How convincing is this analogy ! 
In Colna, Dona, we find, that ic was customary in those days to 
etuate the memory of victories, by placing large stones on 

the fields of fame ! 

On my little tour through the country around Connor, I had 
the satistaction of seeing two of these remarkable stones. One 
stands about a mile from the village of Doagh, and nearly equi- 
distant from the Lubar, Six Mile Water ! This stone is said to be 
about twenty feet in circumference, and about seven or eight 
above the surface: its depth in the earth is unknown. ‘What ren- 
ders it remarkable, is a large hole through it, capable of receiving 
an object as large as a man's head. The other is on the road from 
Belfast to Connor, about five miles west of this stone, but its di- 
mensions are less than the former. I am informed that there are 
two others in the neighbourhood of Connor, which I did not 
visit; but if I might be allowed to note my opinion of their ori- 
gin and use, I would say, that they were certainly placed there 
by some of the early inhabitants or visitors of Ireland, to perpetuate 

t achievements ; and, surely it is not beyond the pale of pro- 
Ebi ity, that the above remarkable holed stone on Lubar’s banks, 
wag the same on which Fingal leaned.—Musing, perhaps, on the 
deeds of valour performed in its neighbourhood; which, am 
rude warriors, was not uncommon, when they visited the fields o 
former battles. We know that it is natural even for a modern to 
experience an awful delight on visiting scenes famous for hard 
contested victory. Witness the feelings that rise in the mind on 
Visiting WermoP ye, Pharsalia, Agincourt, Londonderry, Trafal- 
gat, or Waterloo! 

As,the spirit of Atha’s king said to Ossian, « Future warriors 
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shall mark the place and think of other years; they shall mark it 
like the haunt of ghosts, pleasant, and dreadful to the soul. Do 
we not behold with joy the place where our fathers feasted? But 
our eyes are full of tears on the fields of their wars! This stone 
shall rise, with all its grass, and speak to other years! Here Cath- 
mor and Ossian met in peace! When thou, O stone, shalt fail, 
and Lubar’s stream (Six Mile Water) roll quite away, then shall 
the traveller come here, and bend perhaps in rest !” Might not 
this prophetic description allude to the remarkable stone before- 
mentioned ? 

* Mr. Phillips’s poetry excels his prose-account of these places, 


‘When tired at eve the pilgrim leans 
Upon some rocky pile, 

Of days long gone the rude remains 

Sav’d by their rudeness from the Vandal reigns, 

Which ted and ruthless swept the plains . 
Of this ill-fated Isle. 

He little thinks the mossy stones 
Beneath his feet 

Afford some hero’s hallow'd bones 
Their cold retreat ; . 

Once saw the pomp of morning pride, 
And heard the virgin’s sigh 

Swelling the sweet and solemn tide 
Of ancient minstrelsy. 

Perhaps e’en there on Fingal’s arm 
A thousand heroes hung 

While Ossian, music of the storm, 
The battle anthem sung. 

Or there CEmania’s palace rose 
{n more than regal pride ; 

Ollam inhal’d a nation’s woes, 

Conn’s fiery sceptre crushed her foes, 
Or noble Oscar died. 


I passed, unknown to me at the time, near one of the other 
stones on the side of the hill of Mora, on my way to visit the site, 
or rather the foundations, of five or six hundred little human ha- 


‘bitations, each of which appeared to be about twelve feet square. 


Of the origin of these cabins it is scarcely possible to form a rea- 
sonable conjecture. They are not modern; and tradition, such 
as it is, makes them coeval with the ruins of the old palace at Con- 
nor, ‘T'e-mora ; and that they composed at one time the camp of the 
Caledonian king’s army. bn this tradition and their antique ap- 
pearance, a conjecture might be founded—the hil} on which 
they stand has a very commanding prospect over a large extent of 
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country ; and it may be worth adding, that, on an elevated mossy 
heath, like that on which they have been erected, quite out of the 
way of the plough, there seems to be nothing more improbable in 
the tradition of their antiquity, than in the oral testimonies of the 
natives of the isle of Sky, who cannot avoid feeling and showing 
themselves angry at a traveller who does not seem to place implicit 
confidence in the report of the stone they point out, and actually 
believe to be the same to which Cuchullin fastened his dog Luath. 
' [have now only to cite a few more allusions to some parts of the 
scenery around Connor, and to place it beyond a doubt by the 
consistency of the analogy, that it is the ancient 'Te-mora where 
was the house of the great king. : 

‘¢ Now Fingal arose in his might, and thrice he reared his tern- 


’ ble vuice ; Cromla answered around, and the sons of the desart 


stood still.” The battle having been fought on Lena, the poet 
thence deduces his similitudes, and from the neighbourhood his 
allusions ; for the purpose, I presume, of giving greater celebrity 
to the scene of action; which we find to have been invariably the 
case with Ossian.—Wherever the battle was fought, from its 
neighbourhood he always deduces his similes, with that happiness 
peculiar only to first-rate poets. It were, perhaps, unnecessary to 
cite any more allusions to Cromla, Lena, &c. but one, I think, is 
yet necessary to elucidate the beautiful story of Lamderg, men- 
tioned in the fifth book of Fingal. There is a pleasing hamlet 
called Lambeg, a short distance from Lisburn, which tradition 
makes the scene of a lamentable story, similar to the one told by 
Ossian on the authority and description of the bard Ullin. The 
hamlet stands near the beforc-mentioned falls of the Legon, and 
at the foot of the south-east end of the ridgy Cromla. When 
Fingal is informed by his bard Ullin, that his son Ryno sleeps 
with the awful forms of his fathers, the hero desires the mouth 
of song to relate whose tomb is on the heath of Lena: ‘that his 
son might not fly through clouds unknown, but be buried valiant.” 
‘© The mouth of the song,” informs him, ‘ that the first of heroes 
lies there. Silent is Lamderg in his tomb; and Ullin king of 
swords. And who, soft smiling from her cloud, shows me her 
face of love ? Why, daughter, why so pale art thou, first of the 


’ maids of Cromla ? Dost thou sleep with the foes in battle, Gelchos- 


sa, white bosomed daughter of Tuathal? Thou hast been the love 
of thousands : but Lamdetg was thy love! He came to Selma’s 
thossy towers, and striking his dark buckler, spoke, ‘ where is Gel- 
chossa, my love ? the daughter of the noble Tuathal ? I left her 
in the hall of Selma, when I fought with the gloomy Ulfad- 
da,’ Be.” 

'Y wiust hete digress a short time to notice the word: Selma— or 
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Selamath, which means a dwelling, beautiful to behold; and we 
find several places merited and acquired that appellation from the 
re bard. Fingal had a Selma in Morven, and is thence deno- 

ted the king of Selma; and we readof another near Tura, 
Carrickfergus; but theSelma here alluded to, is evidently meant 
for the dwelling of Lamderg, and if it was at the place now called 
Lambeg, be the house of what construction soever it might, the 
situation and the scenery around it, were well deserving the cha- 
sacter of beautiful to behold. 

I proceed with the fatal episode. Allad, the druid, replied to . 
enquiries respecting the chiefs :—‘¢ I saw Ullin the son of Cairbar. 
He came like a cloud from Cromla, and he hummed a surly song 
like a blast in a leafless wood. He entered the hall of Selma. 
£ Lamderg,’ he said, ‘ most dreadful of men, fight, or yield to 
Vin re Lamderg,’ replied Gelchossa, ‘the son of battle is not 
here !—he fights Ulfadda, mighty chief! He is not here, thou 
Sisst of men ; but Lamderg never yielded. He will fight the son 
nf Cairbar.’ ‘ Lovely art thou,’ said terrible Ullin ‘daughter of the 
generous Tuathal, I convey thee to Cairbar’s halls: the valiant 
shall have Gelchossa. ‘Three days I remain on Cromla, to wait that 
gon of battle, Lamderg; on the fourth, Gelchossa is mine, if the 
mighty Lamderg flies !’ 

ss ¢Allad,’ said the chief of Cromla: ‘ peace to thy dreams in the 
gaye! Ferchious, sound the horn of Lamderg, that Ullin may hear 
2 Cromla |’ Lamderg, like a roaring storm, ascended the hill from 

elma.”’ . 

The whole description goes far to afirm that Lamderg, the chief 
of Cromla, had his residence of Selma near the spot to which tra- 
dition gives the name of Lambeg, at the foot of the hill or moun- 
sain of Cromla, which, he says, Ossian ascended likea roaring 
storm to avenge himself on the ravisher of his affectionate wife. 
This is but a natural conjecture when we recollect that the 
chiefs of those times generally had their dwellings in the low 
lying countries, near rivers. 

‘s Gelchossa saw the silent chief as a wreath of mist ascending 
the hill. « Cairbar,’ said the maid of the tender hand, <« I must 
bend the bow on Cromla; for I see the dark-brown hinds.’ She 
hasted up the hill. In vain! The gloomy heroes fought. Fierce 
Ulin fell. Young Lamderg came all pale to the daughter of 
generous Tuathal. * What blood, my love,’ said the soft-haired wo- 
man, ‘flows down my warriors side ?’ ‘It is Ullin’s blood! 
thou fairer than the snow on Cromla; let me rest here a little 
while.’ The mighty Lamderg died. * And sleepest thou so soon 
on earth, O chief of shady Cromla ?’? Three days she mourned 
beside her-love. The hunters found her dead ; they raised the tomb 
above the three ! Thy son, O king of Morven, may rest here 
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streamy Morven.” . 

The above beautiful episode, which I consider one of the finest 
in the poems, is given. by Ossian as the work. of the native Irish 
bard Ullin, Ulster, who we find accompanied Fingal in all his ex~ 
peditions to Ireland; for the purpose, I presume, of giving the ware 
rior the necessary information respecting that country, in which 
he appears to have been a stranger, and for recounting the tales of 
other years.—The history of past times, which we know to have 
been in the province of the bards; who, unlike those of our times, 
were on all occasions honored with the most unlimited confidence 
-by the warriors, whose adherents they were, and to the strictest 
attention, intimacy, and I might say, brotherly friendship. 

In the sixth book of Fingal, we find the scene of the poem, laid 
on the heath of Lena (Moileny). On the mountain Cromls, ‘ Fil 
lan and Fergus,” said Fingal, «* blow my horn, that the joys of the 
chace may arise, that the deer of Cromla may hear and start at the 
lake of. Roes.” The lake of Roes is evidently che Lochneagh of our 
times. The northern end of this beautiful lake. is bounded on the 
cast by the range of hills known to the ancients as Cromleach, or. 
Leng. Lena, I apprehend, was the name of the whole ridge, 
and Cromleach, the highest part, was applicable to that portion of 
the .ridge, that lies to the westward of Belfast. There is a small 
district on the west side of the mountain called Cromlin, from the 
Erse, Cromleach, I presume, which terminates near the town of 
Antrim. The southern end of the range of Lena terminates on 
the. agtate.of the Marquis-of Hertford ; and the highest part is called 
Dupara—as in. the days of Ossian. Onthe borders of this dis 
trict, andalong the banks of Lochneagh, the deer are yet very 
plenay, and thrive there better than in any of the deer parks in the 
hontyof Ireland. 

I hall again digress a little from the subject of places, and 
remark that the red oaks, so frequently mentioned by Ossian, are 
here very plenty ; and many of them appear to be of great age. 
One, named the royal oak, from its extraordinary dimensioné, was 
bloyn down on the: windy Saturday of 1748. It grew in Lord 
Conway's (now Marquis of, Hertford’s) deer park ; its dimensions 
are,reported te have been very large for.a native oak; the diameter. 
being gighteen feet, and height from the root to the lower branch 
twent ns % have heard it remarked by judges, who calculated 
by the time which oaks generally take in growing to maturity, that 
the-above oak must have been of considerable size in the time of 
Ossian, allowing the elapsed time to be sixteen hundred years. 
«s And hereafter shalt thou be victorious,” said Fingal, “ the 
fame of Cuchullin shall grow like the branchy tree-of Cromia.” 


| 
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After Fingal had cheered the defeated hero, while they sung 
and feasted, the soul of Cuchullin arose, and his face was 
brightened with gladness, and the strength of his arm returned. 
They passed the night in joy, and brought back the morning with 
song. Fingal arose on the heath, and shook his glittering spear. 
He moved first towards the heath of Lena, and we followed like a 
ridge of fire. ‘¢ Spread the sails,” said Fingal, ‘¢ and catch the 
winds that pour from Lena!” 

This gives me another proof, that my opinions of the scenes o 
Fingal’s exploits, are through analogy deeply grounded in truth. 
Ibe winds that pour from Lena, were the winds necessary to fill 
therr sails in any part of Carmona’s bay, (Belfast Loch,) and to 
waft them to Morven. For that part of the ridge of Lena, above 
Dun-mora, has a large opening to the south-west about six miles 
from. Belfast. | 

In the third book of Fingal, we read that Carril represents that 
here as strong as the waters of Lora. “There is a chain of ‘hills: 
caHed Lora in the north of Ireland, near the seat of Lady Antrim; 
which now has the addition of Don (a hill,) to it. It lies nearly 
opposite to Scotland, and the whole chain of mountain is remarkable 
for..white dashing cascades that tumble precipitantly down its 
sides, picturesque and truly grand in their descent. It is but _ 
natural to suppose that this mountain, with its cascades, caught 
meceyes of the elegant Ossian in some of his voyages to and front 
TIN, - : ; 

Ossian tells us in the poem of Te-mora—<‘ Between the hills of 
Mora and Lora lay the plain of Moi-Lena, through which ran the 
siver ‘Lubar |’? Almost the whole field of Fingal’s exploits might 
be brought before my readers, if they will imagine a tract of 
country nearly resembling a crescent. The space round the 
curve, between the cusps or points, I would portray as the hill 
or heath of Lena, bounding the Legon‘ river and Belfast Lough 
to the west; Dunmora, 2 high hill, must terminate the curve and 
form the south-east cusp; and Dunlora, a high hill, the north-east 
point. A part of the chain of Lora nearly joining Mora, and 
that nearly joining Lena to the south-east, must be held as the 
innet cutve of the crescent, along, and between whose lines, of 
course, lie the heath of Lena, the hill of Cromla; and nearly m 
the ceftre of the space so bounded, the Lubar must wind - 
through green Moi-Lena till it finds an opening between a bran 
of Lena and Mora, near which it enters Loughneagh. Such 
appears to me to be the most explanatory mode I can adopt, while 
unassisted by a map of the country. . 

“ Why art-2thou so dark, Slimora, with all thy silent woods ? 
No green star trembles on thy top—no moon-beam on thy side.” 
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_ The Brse for great hill is Slieu-mor! In a note to the first 
boak of Fingal, we find that Cuchullin was killed somewhere in 
Connaught. If that was the case, a part of my system is overs 
gummed ; but I hope I shall make it appear, that the annotator is in 
this instance blameable for a little inconsistency or error. In the 
em, * The Death of Cuchullin,” after the advice which the 
eyo receiyed the preceding night from the ghast of Calmar, we 
read that « the faint beam of the morning rose, and the sound of 
Caithbat’s buckler spread. Green Ullin’s warriors convened like 
the rear of many streams. ‘The horn of war is heard over Lega, 
(Legon) The mighty Torlath came! « Why dost thou come with 
thy thousands, Cuchullin ?’ said the chief on Lego! *‘ I know the 
strength of thine arm, and thy soul is an unextinguished fire | 
Why fight we not on the plain, and let our hosts behold our 
deeds ?? ¢* Thou risest like the sun on my soul,’ said the son of 
Semo! «Thine arm is mighty, O Torlath, and worthy of my 
wrath !|—Retire, ye men of Ulin, to Slimor’s shady side! Behold 
Cuchullin in the day of his fame !’”” To elucidate this meeting, 
Mt is necessary. to observe, that during the administration of 
Cuchullin in Ulster, ‘orlath, one of the chiefs of the Belgz, 
who were in possession of the south of Ireland, rebelled in Cone 
vaught, and adyanced towards Te-mora, for the purpose of 
dethroning the young king Cormac, who, excepting Ferdath, afterr 
ward king of Ireland, was the only one af the Scottish race of 
kings, (from Connor the Great) existing in that country. Cuchul- 
lim. marched against the rebel prince, from the neighbourhood of 
the capital, Connor, and came up with him at the lake of Lego, 
whexe he totally defeated his forces, and killed Torlath :- this 
victory, however, like that at Quebec and at Trafalgar, was 
dasrly bought to the country, for in the proudest moment, the 
Magnanymous and prudent Cuchullin was mortally wounded by 
an arrow. 
A have now only to observe, that it is the noun Slimor (great 
hill).from: whose mention the little inconsistency has arisen; for, 
on: taking a nearer view of the subject, there may have heen, and 
axe,.many Slimoras or great hills; but that which induces me to 
challenge .the-error or mis-statement, is, that there is a hill about 
fave.miles from Connor, that retains the name of Sk s! it 
js.one of the most remarkable hills in Ireland. A proof that it 
weas ance covered with wood, is from a moss on its Summ 
sebence large oak and fir trees are frequently dug; hence I think 
the poet used the appellation Slimora’s shady side | Now is it not 
probable that the oral reporter to the translator of the poems, may 
have occasioned this little error ?—if it is an error or inconsis{- 
ency! The reporter, perhaps, unacquainted with the geography 
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of Ulster, taking it for granted that Cuchullin was killed m Con- 
naught, because Torlath his opposer was a native and chieftain of 
that country, afhrmed it to be the fatal place ; forgetting, or passing 
over, the axiom, that the battle was fought on the banks of the 
Taegon (Belfast Loch). As we read on, we observe that his 
friends who came from Scotland to his assistance, * by the darkly 
' rolling waves of the Lego, raised the hero’s tomb—Luath at a 
distance lies—the companion of Cuchullin at the chase.” © This is 
sufficient to prove that the battle was fought on the banks of the 
Legon; for it is a well-known fact, that our forefathers of che 
remote ages, who had the honor of falling in the service of theit 
country, were always rewarded with a grave on the field of their 
gloty, as a place the most apposite and glorious that could: be 
chosen. : 2 

About a mile distant from Belfast, there is an ancient burying- 
Pround on the banks of the Legon. ‘Tradition reports it to have 
been a place used for that purpose from:the most remote péried, 
down to the days of St. Patrick, by whom it was consectuted. 
The ‘moderns call it Friar’s Bush; and I have little doubt but that 
it had its origin, as a place of sepulchre, from one of the battles 
of those days. For even in the most rude and barbarous nations, 
particularly in Africa, America, and part of Asia, I have witnessed 
the most reverential and careful attention paid to the dust onge 
blest in the human forms and farther, a particular desire of 
succeeding generations to be mingled with their forefathers in the 
narrow house. Hence, I think it within the bounds of probability, 
that Friar’s Bush is the grave of Cuchullin. Ossian tells wo, 
«We came to Lego’s mournful banks—we found his risiat 
tomb. His companions in arms were there, and bards of many 
songs!” Here I will venture to assert that consistent analogy 
bestows me a most convincing proof of my conjecture beiti¢g 
founded in reality. 7 

In the poem, Darthula, we find mention made of Cairbar, 
sitting at a‘feast in the silent plain of Lona! And again, ¢ ‘Lath- 
mor is before us;” he that fled from Fingal: at Lona! The 
English of Lona is, a gradual rising ground from a marshy plain. 
About a mile above Belfast, and close to Friar’s Bush, commences 
a level plain, or what should be called a holm, formed by the 
course of the tiver Legon. It is now.covered with gentlemen's 
seats, whose business and concerns are in Belfast. The difference 
between the Gaelic and Erse dialects may have altered the name, 
by adding the « Ma,” to * Lona,” in the course of succeeding 
aB¢s 5 for it is the only place that I can discover near the scenes 

action, that has any resemblance to the original. Hence, I am 
disposed to think that the analogy of the preceding scenes, with 
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the'one under consideration, would affirm this to be the same 
Lona twice alluded to by Ossian, as being in the neighbourhood 
of the capital Connor, or at least of the scene of action—it is now 
called Moi-alone. 

- After the defeat and death of Cuchullin, we read that Cairbar, tak- 
ing advantage of the victory, advanced along Lego’s lake, (Belfast 
loch, at the confluence of the Legon) to the sea-coast, where he 
expected Fingal, who meditated an attack, or rather prepared an 
eXpedition, to establish his kinsman on the throne of Ireland. Be- 
tween the wings of Cairbar's army was the castle of Tura (Car- 
rickfergus), where the landing from Scotland was generally effected. 
And into it the sons of Usnoth, and nephews of Cuchullin, were 
driven by a storm, without the possibility of escaping from their 
enemy Cairbar. ‘¢ Distinct is the voice of Cairbar,” said Nathos, 
‘¢ and loud as Cromla’s falling stream.” 

- Could this allude to the river Clady, that rises in the heath of 
Lena, and gurgles down the side of the mountain, past Cromlin, 
tilt it loses itself in the Lake of Roes (Lochneagh)? ‘¢ Cairbar 
fad seen the dark ship on the sea before the dusky night came 
deivn. His people watch on Lena’s plain, (the north-west 
etd of the hill, lying along the road from Belfast to Carrickfergus) 
ard lift ten thousand spears!” « And let them lift ten thousand 
epeurs, said Nathos with a smile; the sons of Car-borne Usnoth 
will never tremble in danger! Why dost thou roar with all thy 
foam, thou roaring sea of Ullin (Ulster)? Why do ye rustle on 
your dark wings, ye whistling tempests of the sky ?” These, how- 
evet, forced the gallant brothers into Carrickfergus bay among the 
ten thousand spears of Cairbar, which prevented them raising the 
song of joy in Connor. 

In the poem of Croma, we find Croma a country in lovely In- 
isfail: (Ireland) ; but I can observe no allusion in the poem, by 
which I can trace any conspicuous object, or the province it is in 5 
although it is highly probable it was in some part of Ulster :—this 
_Iwould infer from its proximity to Morven. ‘There is a small 
district in the county of Down, commencing on the banks of the 
Eegon, a short distance from Belfast, and nearly opposite to Friar’s 
Bush : it is called Cromac ; which, after intersecting the beautiful 
villages of Newton-breda and Castlereagh, terminates to the north- 
east, at Strangford Lough. I was told by some of the old Catho- 
lic descendants, or rather Aborigines, that the district is tradition- 
ally reported to have embraced all the Peninsula of Down 
county to the north, formed BY Belfast and Strangford Loughs. 
This traditional account to me bears a great degree of probab ity, 
and almost convinces me of the reality of my conjecture on dis- 
covering the place, called to this day Cromac, near Belfast ; but the 
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t, in the description of his actions to Malvina, ingeniously, 
evades any allusion or similitudes by which we might trace hia po- 
sition, or rather the fields of his exploits in favor of Crothar, the 
chieftain of that district. | 

As Te-mora furnishes me with grounds for the few brief remarks 
I have made, at the commencement of this enquiry, so [ am also 
indebted to it for grounds whereon to challenge another little 
error of the annotator. Inishuana is noted as a part of South 
Britain, an island, &c. This mistake of the annotator, if it is one, 
must have arisen from his recollection of Fingal having.in the 
preceding poems, twice sailed from Carmona’s bay, for that 
destination: hence, perhaps, the annotator thought that had 
Inishuana been in Ireland, the warrior might have gone thither 
by land. This Inishuana, or by some Inishona, is in the north- 
west part of Ireland, opposite to Scotland, and noted, wherever 
_ Irishmen travel, for its excellent whiskey. I have yet to obserye, 
that if this was the same place to which the poet alluded, the war- 
riors of Morven, no doubt, found it necessary to go to it by sea: 
ptobably in consequence of the unfordable river Bann ronning 
across their way; or, perhaps, from a wish to have their shipping 
at hand in case of being obliged to retreat; or, perhaps, rather 
than leave their ships behind them in Carmona’s bay, to be ex- 
posed to an enemy in their absence, who might have destroyed 
them, and consequently cut off their communication with Morven, 
‘they preferred the journey by water to Inishuana. ong) 

' To give a greater and more rational degree of coloring tq my 
cause of difference with the translator, I have yet to observe that. 
the Poems discover in the clearest manner, that the expedition ta 
Inishuna took place only a short time before Fingal passed. ayeg, 
to Ireland to dethrone Cairbar, the son of Borbar-Duthal. Cathnier, 
brother of Cairbar (the usurper of the crown and country of 
Fingal’s young friend, of the race of Connor) was aiding Cone 
nor, King of ‘nishuna, in his wars, at the time that Duth Car. 
mor was defeated by Ossian in the valley of Rathcol (in the 
county of Derry, and only a few miles from the coast opposite to 
Morven). The policy of Cathmor aiding Connor, was natural 
enough, for it was strengthening his brother’s power—TInishuna 
being the next district or kingdom to Connor, which Cairbar had. 
usurped ! _ ; 

is must certainly press hard on the annotator, who, of 
course, [ hold unblameable—he ‘having noted the error from the 
oral reporters, with whom the confusion of geographical descrip- 
tions was more likely to arise than with Mr. Macpherson. to 
bear out my former opinion on the subject, I might add, that Sul- 
malla lamenting Cathmor her lover, to Ossian, observes— 
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‘¢ High from their misty hills look forth the blue eyes of Erin, far 
he is away young dweller of their souls ! nor harmless, white hands 
of Erin, is or in the skirts of war: he rolls ten thousand 
before him in his distant field.” Of the propriety of differing with 
the translator, my readers will now judge for themselves. And 
if I am wrong, in the confused story originated my error: but it 
has occurred to me once or twice, that the error may have arisen | 
in the orthography or pronunciation of the nouns; and, that 
Inishuna is confusingly placed for an island of Orkney or Scane 
diaavia, called Inisthona! for the story of the latter seems to me 
to be connected with that of Sulmalla of Acmon ! 

. ¢ The setting sun was yellow on Dora; grey evening began 
to descend. ‘Te-mora’s woods shook with the blasts of the incone 
stant wind.” ‘This is one of the strongest proofs the whole callec- 
tion of poems afford of the just and more than analogical grounds 

f my opinions on the celebrated scenes. Here Ossian distinctly 
tells us, that the poem was composed at Connor: for Connor and 
its neighbourhood supply the beautiful similitudes he so ingeni- 
ously displays, and are thence immortalised by his matchless muse, 
It is here evident that he was at Connor with his royal kinsman ; 
élse how could he see its woods shake in the blasts of the inconstane 
wind ? or observe the rays of the setting sun on Dora ?—- Which 
hill is about four miles from Connor; and, need I add, that the 
description of the setting sun on Dora is truly natural and pic- 
turesque! 

After such convincing proofs ofjmy system, it is almost unne- 
cessary to cite any more passages however conclusive. I now 
consider it necessary to conclude my observations with [a very few 
short extracts and remarks that tend more immediately to ratify 
the consistency of the analogy from which I have deduced my 
discoveries. 

«© Who comes from Lubar’s vale, from the folds of the morning — 
mist ? The drops of Heayen are on his head. His steps are. in 
the paths of the sad. It is Carril of other times! He comes from 
Tura’s silent cave !” ‘Than the above passage, there is scarcely a 
sentence in the whole collection of poems that tends more to con- 
firm my opinion of the places I have ascertained. Ossian, we 
read in the same page, was on the hill of Mora (Tardree) above 
Connor, and saw Carril the bard in Lubar’s vale, (the vale through 
which runs the Six Mile Water) approaching him from Carrick- 
fergus,—charged, no doubt, with despatches—for it was usual in 
those days for those who held the office of bard, to include in it 
that of ambassador, historian, messenger, herald, &c. The situ- 
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ations of the two bards are so clearly described, that a n the 
least acquainted with the country, could have no ‘difficulty in 
pointing them out, and the other places discovered by the certain 
of these. 

" It will be recollected that there are two chains of hills which run 
nearly parallel with Belfast Loch, and between its western shore and 
Connor. The one is Cromla, the other Mora. ‘The intermediate 
space is that vale, I imagine, that the poet names the Vale of Lu- 
bar, through which the Six Mile Water winds in the most beau- 
tiful serpentine wanderings. 

In the battle of Oscar and Cairbar, in which the latter fell, he 
lay like a shattered rock which Cromla shakes from his craggy 
ride | On the north-east end of Cromla (Cave-hill) near Belfae, 
the rocks seem jutting out as if ready to fall; and many are the 
fragments it has shaken from its craggy side—to be seen at the 
foot of the hill. It is also worthy of remark, that the Cave-hill is 
the highest in that neighbourhood; and the only one that has 
' such a picturesque craggy side ! 

Thus having found each part strictly analogous, and consistent 
with all, and indeed more generally uniform throughout the 
whole of the preceding enquiry, than is usually found in poetical 
descriptions, soI feel the greatest confidence in submitting the re- 
sult to an enlightened public, as a part of my leisure hours’ pas 
time ; conscious that, though such communications are not of the 
most valuable sort, yet, I presume this will be acknowledged a 
gratifying one :—hence, it remains only for me to conclude, 
repeating my opinion, that Fingal’s progress in Ireland appears to 
have not exceeded twenty miles from the coast of Ulster; and 
that, never to the southward of Moileny, nor to the westward of 
Connor (Te-mora); and Lochneagh (the Lake of Roes) A 
most convincing proof, that the allegations of the historians Kea- 
ting and O’Flaherty, with regard to Fingal having been an Irish- 
man, are wholly inconsistent with reason.——For we may safely 
assert, that, had he beena native of Ireland, he would have cha 
sen a more extended field for his exploits, than that portion of 
lovely Inisfail, confined within the above limits. But, instead of 
taking advantage of hfs numerous‘ conquests, and the respect or 
terror which his redoubted name created in the minds of all the 
watriors wherever he went, we find him represented to have been 
only the virtuous and prudent warrior, and the active friend of 
distress. Peaceably inclined, he was anxious only to preserve the 
land of his young kinsman, and careless of extending his conquests, 
even when his frequent victories, if we may credit his son, could 
have given him an easy supremacy over then, as now, distracted 
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Ireland. No; after his victories and treaties, we find him inva- 
riably return to Morven, adored by his friends, and esteemed by 
his late enemies: more pleased within himself at the idea of 
having performed his part faithfully as a friend, and gallantly as a 
warrior, than if he had ambitiously laid countries desolate, and de- 
prived millions of their natural rights and inheritance. 

To conclude,—if Fingal was an Irishman, his son Ossian and 
his translator, have more than ingeniously evaded giving any 
hint by which he might be correctly ascertained to have been 
born in Ireland.—And, on the contrary, have given the most con- 
‘vincing proofs that he was a Caledonian, and that his frequent de- 
scents upon Ireland were solely occasioned by the wants of his kms- 
‘men of the race of Connor! Now, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Macpherson never was in Ireland, nor any of those 
from whom he had the oral originals of the elegant poems of 
“Ossian; and, as the geographers of that excellent island are 
wholly silent on many of the places, which I have here attempted 
to bring to light, as sacred to the heroic actions of Fingal, and 
the never languid, never dying strains of his noble-minded son ; 
30, I presume, it may be satel asserted, that the poems of Ossian 
are the genuine effusions of that father of Scottish and of sublime 
poetry s who, froma state of rude, though polished barbarism, (if 

may use the expression,) poured forth a stream of sensibility, 
dazzling by the brightness of bravery and enthusiasm of patriot- 
tam, that, had it come down to us by an explorer of Herculane- 
um, as the work of a Greek or Roman, instead of through the 
long-doubted hands of the inconsistent Macpherson—it would 
have invaded our partial and too fastidious hearts with the irresist- 
ible force of lightning, and with the electric ardor of every idea 
that conspires to animate, exalt, and at the same time, to astonish 
and chain the intellectual empire, as by magic, to all that is truly 
feeling, noble, and sublime. ——Withour the passport from the 
classic vine-covered hills of Italy, I know those on whom the po- 
‘ems of Ossian have had the above ennobling effect, though they 
came from the rugged mountains of Caledonia. 


London, May 26th, 1819. 
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"Tears are five ancient castles in the county of Antrim, of 
which there are no records when they were built; but their ap- 
pearance renders it beyond a doubt, that they are of the first stone 
and lime buildings erected in Ireland. They are the ruins of Con- 
nor Palace (the ancient Te-mora); Carrickfergus castle (Tara) 5 
Shanes Castle on the banks of Lochneagh (Lake of Roes); ‘the 
seat of the O’Neils, for many centuries chieftains m Ulster; and 
the old building in Carmona bay, called the White House— 
which tradition would make the first house in Ireland, and may 
have been the Selma, mentioned near Tura, from its beautifdl 
situation.— The old round tower near the town of Antrim, is evi- 
dently of a more modern date—perhaps of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. Carrickfergus Castle is traditionally reported to have 
been built by Fergus, the first king of Scotland, who; according té 
Fordun and others, went from Ireland to govern the Scots whé 
had emigrated from Ireland to Scotland about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, or three hundred years before Christ. But that 
must be a misrepresentation, for we have the authority of several of 
the Roman writers to counteract that tradition, who all agree in 
their account of the barbarous mode in which our forefathers lived: 
The Romans found no stone and lime buildings in these countries 
consequently, they were the first who introduced them. And there 
is every reason to imagine that the before-mentioned castles have 
been built between the first landing of the Romans and the'tirivé 
of Fingal—say 300 years! This will exactly correspond with the 
time Connor is supposed to have been called to govern Ireland, 
and -will bear out the Irish historian, who eays Connor’s castle was 


. . the firet stone and lime building in Ireland. The Ronians had 


oa @ 


. been in possession of South Britain and the South ‘of Scotland 


nearly 150 years before Connor the. grand-uricle 6f Fitipal was 
elected King of Ireland ; consequently there was sufficient time 
for the Aborigines to learn the art of building from the indefatiga- 
ble Romans; hence is it not probable that Connor, on finding his 


‘election and right to the Crown of Ireland doubted, had recourse 


to the building discovered at Connor, whose walls appear more 
like those of a fortification than of a common dwelling? add 
to this its central situation in the county, and vicinity to the 
coast. 
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The antiquary, on having read the foregoing pages, will agree 
with me, I presume, in the remark which naturally arises from a 
review of the whole—namely, that that tract of Antrim county, 
to which my observations have been directed, is apparently the 
same which the learned Archbishop Usher designated the Route of 
Dalriada !—whence report would colonise the neighbouring island 
of Scotland. Be that as it may, however, there is no part of Ire- 
land, over which I have travelled, that contains so many rude ves- 
tiges of antiquity; nor one whose local situation is more likely to 
have received inhabitants from, or given them to, the sister Island. 
—Ne plus ultra ! 

It is rather a matter of regret that the Irish history should be so 
fabulous even at a comparatively modern date. A developement 
of proofs, howeyer, of the Irish being in some measure a florishing 
country in possession of the arts and sciences, and the repository 
of learned men before Scotland and England, is annually taking 
place. Indeed I am fully disposed to side with Sir James Ware, 
Lord Lyttleton, and Dr. Whitaker, occasionally in opposition to 
Archbishop Usher, on the veracity of their statements. 

__ Irish history, or rather printedtradition, describes a celebrated 

king —by the style of Malachi of the gold collar. As his name 
is a scripture one, I infer that he must have lived since the days of 
_St. Patrick—and that he wore a collar of gold I am not willing to 
doubt. A few Sundays ago I had the pleasure of handling several 
of those rich ornaments of the early Insh, at the house of that ve- 
nerable and excellent man Sir Joseph Banks. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that they were dug out of Irish bogs, where they were 
no doubt deposited during the troubles of that hapless country, 
and forwarded to the President of the Royal Society by different 
noblemen who had purchased them from the peasantry who found 
them. Their massy construction proved that gold was no rarity 
in Ireland in the early ages, and they are in size fitted to the neck 
and body of the largest man. The workmanship is by no means 
of the rudest cast; though certainly wanting the finish of the artists 
of our day. 

All these circumstances go far to partly afhrm the unrecorded 
part of Irish history—and to give to what without them would, 
like the poems of Ossian, be * airy nothing”—¢« a local habitation 
and a name!” 
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TO 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHENOMENA OF INSANITY. 


Ina recent publication I have endeavoured to establish the 
following dactrine,—That there:are peculiar States of the At- 


mosphere, ‘independent of its Heat, Weight, or Moisture, which 


have a particular influence on human Health and Disease, as well 
as on other natural Phenomena. This inflyence, depending on 
different states of the Atmosphere at different times, becomes 
various in its mode of operation: hence it not only causes a gee 
neral disturbance of the health, but seems to have considerable 
share in producing the varieties of the symptoms. These pe- 
.culiar conditions of the Atmosphere happen at times apparent 

‘very uncertain, and their influence is therefore denominated casual, 
‘It seems to be the cause of epidemic diseases. 

That there is likewise, apparently independent of the above, a peri- 
odieal Influence, occurring twicein the course of twenty-eight days, 
which has a very general operation: it affects immediately the 
Brain and Nervous System, causing a general increase of irritabi- 
lity of the whole body, and it lessens the capability and relish for 
intellectual exertion.—That its effect 1s greater or less in different 
‘persons, in proportion to the susceptibility and weakness of their 
constitutions—That persons who are yery irritable are liable to 
feel this influence at both the above periods, and it often lasts for 
several days; but strong and healthy individuals only feel it once 
in the .month, and with them it is tafling, and of short duration =~ 
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That healthy persons who are affected at one time in the month, 
are not affected at the other: hence these times may be regarded 
as two distinct periods, each of which recurs once in about 
twenty-eight days; and they are therefore caHed the Monthly 
Periods of Irritability—That at these periods the symptoms of 
all chronic complaints are exacerbated ; and headach, epilepsy, 
catalepsy, and various nervous. diseases to which there may be 
4 predisposition, are most liable to happen.—That the symptoms 
of various sorts of Insanity are worst about this time, but 
particularly the melancholic kind: hence suicides from disease 
are more numerous.—In females, the catamenia usually takes 
place at one or other of these two periods ;-and when irregu- 
lar, sometimes occurs at both.—Parturition generally takes 
place at some one of these periods, and consequently abortions 
are then more to be apprehended than at other times’ m the 
month. Finally, wounds heal less readily, hydrophobia is more 
common, infectious diseases have crises, and all those pheno- 
mena occur which can be ascribed to increased irritability. 
The periods do not seem to coincide with any exact time of 
the moon, but their occurrence twice in a lunar revolution is a 
circumstance worthy of notice. . . 

IT have also shown that there are Diurnal Periods of Diseases, 
some paroxysms occurring at stated hours, ag at rioon, two 
o'clock, six o’clock, midnight, &c. &c. That there are likee ‘ 
wise Periods of Diseases which occur every second, third, or 
fourth day. Diseases which observe any of these Diurnal, 
Tertian, or Quartan Periods, have their worst paroxysms (at 
their accustomed hours) during the time of the Monthly Periads. 

t some Diseases have particular Periods of their own, 
and terms of Duration, which last many months, independent 
of the other periods. These disorders, as well as those before 
described as happening from the Casual Influence, are worse at 
the monthly Periods. 

That some diseases are frequently found to recur at near- 
ty the same time of year for several succeeding years: hence 
there are Annual Periods of Diseases, which, while they last, are 
worse at the times of the monthly influence. 

Finally, that in derangements of the mind, the periodical in-. 
fluence only causes an exacerbation of the paroxysms, while 
the peculiarities of the symptoms depend principally on the par- 
ticular organisation. 

And I have shown that the periodicity of diseases is confirmed 
by collateral observation on animals and plants, and is conform- 
able to all the phenomena of Nature. 

I proceed here to endeavour to explain how Insanity in partieu- 
lar may become subject to the periodical and casual Influence, 


a 
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by inferring its physical nature from its Symptoms, and the strik- 
ing analogy between this and other nervous diseases. The doce 
‘trine I have here tried to establish respecting madness may be 


‘thus comprehended. 


._Among the multiform diseases to which, from original pre- 
disposition, and the influence of numberless exciting causes, 
the human body is liable, may be reckoned Insanity; or derange- 
ment of the faculties’ of the mind, which depend on irritation 
.of the organs of the brain, kept up by the reaction of a fulness 
and inflammation of its vessels, and more or less of a disordered 
state of the digestive organs.—That the particular symptoms in 
Insanity depend on the particular parts . of the brain so affected.— 
That the violence of the symptoms is commensurate to the degree 
and kind of derangement in the animal machine, which 
-may be clearly pointed out in its beginning, (before the mental 
symptoms occur,) as appearing usually in periodical paroxysms. 
And that the medical treatment which is most successful, must 
consist in rectifying the state of the digestive and other natural 
functions, and a course of lowering treatment by bleeding.— 
That all these circumstances, taken collectively, naturally induce 
us to place Insanity among other nervous diseases, from which 
it seems to differ in the particular locality of the diseased cerebral 
action. Future observations may confute, confirm, or modify, 
this view I have taken of the disease, which, for several years 
past, I have taken pains to enquire into, and which is an important 
object of research, from its increasing prevalence incivilised nations. 

In England Madness is said to have increased ina very great 
degree, and numerous causes have been given for this in- 


crease, perhaps no one more truly than the habit of Stimulation 


which over-Diet, Drink and habits give to the brain and nervous 
System. Those who take athletic exercise in the open air 
in this Country, counteract its good effect by habits of propor- 
tionate high feeding, and by drinks of a stimulating nature ; 
while the temperate are oftentimes studious and sedentary.. : 
Another circumstance which contributes most effectually to 
nervous diseases, is the great want of free ventilation and the 
custom of close Rooms. Warm Rooms are certainly desira- 
ble in our climate, but it should be warmth with a free egress 
and ingress of atmospheric air; and for this reason all Rooms 
for the reception of company should be provided with ventilators 
in the upper part of the room. Persons should likewise sleep 
in well aired chambers.. ‘These precautions would diminish 
the frequency of nervous diseases. TF 


_ Tunbridge Wells, September the 26th, 1817. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


§c. 


Txsanrry cannot be accurately defined, because in its various 
modifications it borders too closely on other nervous diseases ; 
and it exists in all degrees, from the least to the greatest state of 
cerebral derangement. But we gre capable of adverting to several 
morbid symptoms, which seem to concur in almost all its modifica-. 
tions. ‘I'he consideration of Insanity may be divided into two 
parts:—the morbid symptoms of. disorder in what are called 
the automatic functions of the animal Machine; and the particular 
hallucination or kind of insanity. The former of these may be 
properly considered as the disease which is to be subjected to 
medical treatment; and it consists more or less in a too great 
determination of Blood to the Brain: the latter depends princi- 
pally on the original structure and comparative magnitude of the 
different organs of the brain, or in their comparative activeness ; 
and it is much under the influence of moral causes. On the 
former depends the existence of the disease ; on the latter, the 
varieties in its modifications. ‘The former may be called the 
disordered state of the automatic functions ; the latter, that of the 
functions of animal life. Their division will be more fully illus- 
trated by the subsequent detail of symptoms. 

§ 2. In cases of Madness, as in all those diseases called nervous, 
there appears a particular determination of blood to the head, 
producing, in many cases of insanity, a slow inflammatory action 
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of the vessels of the brain and its coverings. This fact has of 
Jate been almost indisputably proved. It was first impressed on 
my-mind by observing the greater degree of density, hardness, and 
weight, of the sculls of madmen; a circumstance which became 
known when the students of the physiology of the brain collected 
a great number of crania, particularly Gall and Spurzheim. I had 
in my possession a great many, which. were dense like ivory, and 
which differed materially in texture from the sculls of healthy per- 
sons. ‘This hardness of the cranium is not near so great in persons 
subject only to those nervous diseases which produce less violent 
and less perverted cerebral action. It is conformable to acknow- 
ledged facts to ascribe the aforesaid hardness of the scull to 
continued inflammation of the head. 

The great determination of blood to the head in Insanity, increased 
during its paroxysms, may be felt at the carotid and temporal 
arteries, as was frequently proved to me when I first attended 
to this disease. But the great disproportion between the pulsa- 
tion of the radial artery and the carotid, which would lead directly - 
to the knowledge of the particular deterniination of blood, seems 
most distinctly and accurately noticed in a small tract published 
by my friend, Dr. Thomas Mayo.‘ I have perceived this symp- 
tom waerever I have been permitted toexamine patients during 
the patoxysm ; butI passed it over, from finding it to occur in 
other, nervous disorders. 

This fact of its being common in other disorders of the senso- 
rium, shows that something more is yet necessary to produce 
the insane state of the brain. I believe this other thing to be 
referzible to-the particular seat of the inflammatory action, which 
the.dgtermination of blood to the head either directly causes, or at 
leastrfis closely connected with. And this view of the subject, cor- 
roborated by numerous facts, enables us in some measure to 
explain the modifications of the symptoms. In the present sectiori 
I shall eanfine myself to the automatic functions, and to the 
medi¢al treatment. 

With respect, however, to the cause of the physical symptoms, 
‘there appears some obscurity : for though the cerebral inflammation 
be a prominent symptom, the cause of the determination of blood 
to this or that part of the brain remains, in many cases, unex- 
plained. I consider it as the consequence of the too great activity 
of the cerebral organs, either the result of hereditary predispo- 
sition, or of violent excitement from strong emotions of the mind, 


‘ This Tract, professcdly founded on the long practice of Dr. Mayo, 
seu., is highly valuable from its perspicuity of diction, its exemption from 
bypothesis, and the importance of the treatment it recommends. ne 


. 
o- 
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or as resulting from the co-operation of these causes. Accord- 
ing to this view of the phenomena, passions which call any 
particular part of the brain into violent action may not only favor 
the disordered state of the automatic functions, which may be 
necessary to insanity, but may also determine the particular 
hallucinations. This opinion might be fairly deduced from the 
doctrine of the plurality of Organs in the Brain, even were there 
not other circumstances which could confirm it. 

If we carefully examine the ostensible symptoms of disease in 
Insanity, we shall find them such as occur in most other nervous 
complaints. The hurried action of the vascular system, parti- 
cularly in the pulsation of the carotid and of the temporal arteries, 
the determination of blood, as well as the insensibility of the 
stomach to stimuli, are found in numerous diseases in which. the 
usual functions of the mind remain unimpaired. But a very 
similar treatment appears beneficial in all those diseases which are 
marked by the above phenomena; namely, alterative medicines 
and depletion: because in all, the principal object is to rectify 
the state of the digestive functions, and to diminish the inflam- 
matory action of the vessels of the head : consequently, the clear 
elucidation of the fact, that Insanity occurs where the infammato 
action affects the internal organic parts of the Brain, and that it 
varies according as particular Organs are affected, becomes more 
a subject of curious speculation, than of absolute medical 
utility ; at least so far as respects the medical treatment. 
I shall proceed, however, in endeavouring to illustrate this 
fact, since it is closely connected with the consideration of the 
moral causes, and tends also to prove that the determination 
of blood to the head is only secondary in the chain of the phy- 
sical causes of Insanity, though it evidently reacts on, and per- 
petuates the primary cause, which consists in irritation of the 
Organs, but which is often diminished or wholly removed, when, 
after a course of lowering medical treatment, the determination 
of blood is lessened or destroyed. The same argument seems ap- 
plicable to the disorder of the digestive organs, which reacts on the 
Organs of the Brain. Hence alterative medicines and bleeding 


become important ; since cerebral inflammation, as well as the dis- © 


ordered bowels, would maintain the primary cause, which, by a 
reflected action, would mutually keep up the disorder in the 
vascular and digestive organs. The primary cause, that is the 
too great activity of the Brain, is, therefore, the real object to be 
removed. ‘The disposition to it is connate and hereditary, and 
is brought on by moral causes which violently excite the Brain, 
and also by disorders which, beginning in the digestive or vascu- 

8, excite those of the cerebrum by sympathy: it is sub- 
ject, ke disorders of other parts, to casual and periodical parox- 
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sms, depending on atmospherical Influence ; and it is often cured 
y the power of depletion to remove the secondary and exciting 
causes. It sometimes ceases of itself, when, by great changes in 
the atmosphere, some external irritant is apparently withdrawn. 
The doctrine, that Insanity is connected with cerebral inflam- 
mation, and that the kind of hallucinations vary according as par- 
ticular organs of the brain become the seat of the affection, is con- 
firmed by collateral observation on other nervous diseases. In all 
these there appears an evident increase of the quantity or mo- 
mentum of blood in the head, subject to particular laws of distri- 
bution, whereby different parts become affected. Dr. Parry has 
ably illustrated this fact: and it begins to be a general doctrine 
among other distinguished writers on medicine. But the primary 
cause 1s apt to be overlooked, or confounded with the ostensible 
symptoms. The opinion maintained by M. Abernethy seems, to 
me at least, the most rational : for though in nervous diseases, and 
in those denominated local, there be a particular increase of vascu- 
Jar action, yet we must eventually refer this action to irritation, 
previously occurring in weak and susceptible parts. Moreover, 
when the nervous irritation occurs, from whatever cause, weak- 
ness of particular parts is not the only cause of their becoming the 


seat of the disease. There are atmospherical causes, which happen | 


casually, and are insensible, that not only irritate generally, but 
which fix the particular symptoms, as well in the human subject 
as in animals.' This external influence is local in some regions ; 
and on the knowledge thereof is founded the custom of prescribing 
particular places as medical agents in the cure of particular 


diseases, and of proscribing others as insalubrious. ‘The eyesin | 
one place, or at one time, are most affected ; the ears at another 5 


and soon. In these cases, the determination of blood must be re- 
ferred to the recurrence of local or sympathetic irritation. 
External causes of irritation produce similar effects, which are 
more transitory, because there be no permanent cause, acting by 
sympathetic influence : but when this external cause is violent, the 
inflammation produced reacts on the irritated nerves, and the dis- 
order is protracted. I shall endeavour to show, in the sequel, 
that this is precisely the case with many kinds of insanity ; that is, 
similar causes, acting on the cerebral organs, produce Madness, 
which, when they occur in the nerves of the senses, produce erro- 
neous or imperfect sensation, and in the other parts of the body 
cause local complaints. Reserving this application of the doc- 


7A correct history of the plagues and epizooties which are recorded in 
history; compared with journals of the electroscope, would be highly 
interesting. ,; 
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trine to insanity to another section, I shall proceed to enumerate 
some of the symptoms of several dissimilar nervous complaints. 

§ 8. Too much exertion of the eyes, independéntly of premature 
paralysis of the nervous apparatus, produces local inflammation in 
the circumjacent parts. But opthalmic diseases occur also from 
sympathetic and atmospherical influence : so also of other parts. 

The auditory apparatus affords an example : violent sounds, like 
sudden glare of light to the eyes, cause inflammation of the organ. 
Deafness is frequently caused by an accumulation of blood, either 
producing obstruction in the Eustachian trumpet, or in some othe'r 
part of the ear. Itis sympathetic, is under the influence of the 
atmosphere, and is sometimes relieved by hemorrhages. In Ept- 
lepsy, violent affections of the Mind bring on the attack ; while it is 
sometimes referrible to the sympathy of the Brain and. nerves with 
the overloaded or irritated stomach; or is the result of the two 
causes acting together. I need not enumerate other diseases. I have 
already called attention to the nervous irritation, from local, sym- 
pathetic, and atmospherical irritants, as the principal cause ;—to 
increased vascular action and disordered bowels, as the regular con- 
comitant and maintaining force in the disease ;—to the periodical 
recurrence of the symptoms which mark stages in the progress of 
the malady ;—and to the successful treatment by means of altera- 
tive medicines and depletion. 

§4. An irritable state of the Brain, and inflammatory action of 
its vessels, is common to insanity of almost all kinds, and to ner- 
vous diseases of very dissimilar sorts. But the partial affections 
of the organs explain the peculiarities of the symptoms. Recent 
discoveries in physiology have taught us to regard the brain as a 
complication of many distinct organs, which are the material in- 
struments of different sentiments, propensities, and intellectual fa- 
culties, of animal life. As the natural and healthy functions of 
these organs is different, so must they excite different: maniacal 
ideas in a state of disease. We find, agreeably to this view, that 
when any particular organ be larger than ordinary in mad persons, 
their insanity often consists in some derangement of that particular 
faculty of which the large organ is the instrument. I have ex- 
amined too many cases of melancholy, for example, to doubt of the 
following fact, which I have constantly found; that the organ of 
cautiousness, or that part of the brain under the upper posterior 
part of the parietal bone, is generally much developed in that 
modification of insanity. I have observed frequently a very large 
cerebellum in persons deranged by furor uferinus ; and in those 
who, during their maniacal paroxysms, have manifested violent erotic 
propensities. I recollect two cases of persons with a natural genius 
for mechanics, who, when insane, raved of machinery, and who 
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had the corresponding organs very large. I could enumerate 
an abundance of cases ; but Y shall forego the consideration of the _ 
external figure of the head as an indication of character, in the 
present stage of the inquiry, and shall confine my observations to 
the following limited branch of the subject,—that the preponde- 
nce of any particular sentiment, passion, or faculty, constituting 
ihe character or genius of the healthy subject, is strongly marked 
in his insanity, and predisposes to the kind of symptoms : and that 
when the cerebral functions have been so disturbed by moral causes 
as, to bring on the disease, the symptoms of derangement often ap- 
pear,in those passions or faculties which have been greatly called 
into action, and irritated by the aforesaid moral. causes. 
_ But the disordered vascular action is always the attendant on the 
disease ; and hence Linfer, that the madness consists in derange= 
ment of matefial organs. I dwell less on the proofs I have derived 
fram examining the forms of cranium, because I am aware of the 
unwillingness of the public to admit facts that can only be accurate- 
ly ascertained by a laborious and continued direction of the atten- 
tion to this subject almost exclusively. I shall, therefore, only al- 
lude tothe cerebral organs casually, where the examples of the 
coincidence of forms of the head with the disease is particularly 
striking. If the present state and popularity of the science permit- 
ted me to speak in the strict language of my own opinion, I 
should say as follows : —The organs of the brain may be deranged. 
separately or together, any number of them at once, or one sepa- 
rately: hence, patients are insane in one particular faculty, and. 
judge of it by another ; when the organ of cautiousness is the par=. 
ticular subject of cerebral irritation, the prominent characteristic of. 
the insanity is fear and melancholy; the organ of ideality would,, 
add whimsjcal and imaginary dangers ; the mysterising faculty gives. ; 
a@ superstitious turn to the illusion, and the patient then sees visiong,, 
hears, angels sing, voices calling him, &c.; or, when the upper. 
parts are deranged, he is religiously mad ; when the organ of come. 
bativeness is morbidly active, he is raving and furious ; or destruc. 
tive if the part of the brain behind the ears be inordinately large, or 
be called into diseased action. "When the symptoms vary or alter= 
nate, as fury, melancholy, &c., it is because the irritated’ or in- 
flamed state is shifted from one to anotherorgan. But I forbear 
any further allusion to the separate organs, and proceed to relate 
a few cases in the order of their phenomena. 

§ 5. A patient of irritable and nervous constitution, with much 
ideality and cautiousness, became sensible of increasing irritabi- 
lity, and could not regulate his bowels by medicines. e circu- 
lation became more and more husried ; he.-had successively head- 
achs, nausea, vertigo, and ixregular spirits, and was sensible af 
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monthly exacerbations of these symptoms: at length he felt a 
sudden and fixed melancholy, which, he assured me, came on as. 
it were in a moment, and speedily went off after taking high food. 
He had, during the paroxysm, a maniacal fear of some far distant 
event, which he dreaded. About a month afterwards he was at- 
tacked again; he took purgative medicines, as he said, « this fear - 
has a peculiar coloring; it is morbid.” The disease became a 
‘continuous melancholy,' or insanity, with maniacal fear, varying 
in the sportive change of its object, with diurnal exacerbations. 
It subsided, during a change of weather, a month afterwards : bat 
the had slight periodical returns. Some years afterwards, when 
he thought himself cured, he had some violent cause of anxiety : 
after this cause was removed, he felt constitutional melancholy, 
-and said it was morbid :—‘ The swell of the ocean is left after 
the storm has passed away.” He was so convinced himself that 
some organic part had been too much acted on, and had been left 
in a state of morbid activity in kind as well as in degree, that he 
made himself the subject of experiment, and, like many madmen,. 
reasoned with metaphysical accuracy and precision on his halluci- 
nation. He took lowering medicines and diet, and great exercise, 
and:by degrees lost the disease. But he had monthly returns ina 
slight degree, for about a year afterwards. This is a case ‘thi 
which, in a constitution predisposed, the violent excitement of a 
particular organ (or at least of a particular sentiment) led to 2’ 
morbid and perverted activity of that organ after the exciting 
cause was removed ; in consequence, as it would seem, of a cate- | 
nation of morbid bodily symptoms, marked by determination of’ 
blood to the head. This latter circumstance was confirmed, dd>:' 
ring both the attacks, by a full and hurried pulsation of the cae! 
rotids. The diurnal periodicity of the disease was shown by the’: 
fi@@hing of the face and increase of action about noon; and ity 
mwtastasis by the consequent change of the flushing to melancholy ** 
and-fear about two o'clock. Finally, during the time it was 
Continuous, it evinced monthly paroxysms at the periods of irrita}! 
bility.* It seemed, in the first attack, to have been excited by at.’ 
mespherical influence, as it occurred during the time of an epidemic 
and.an irregular distribution of aerial electricity ; and it showed i¢g' 
commateness by affecting the largest organs, after a high degree of 


* Dr. Darwin has tried to establish a distinction between Hypochondriasis 
and fasanity. They appear to me only modifications of a diseased state of 
Bain. - 


Sud iny: “ Observations on the Casual and Periodical Influence of At. _ 
en Egsanity,” @ which I regard this paper av supplementary. 
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their ordinary excitement. I consider this case as instructive. I 
could advert to many others, with a similar history, wherein the 
symptoms varied according to the organisation.' 

The knowledge of this partial cause of the symptoms seems as 
yet to promise no improvement in practice, since we know of no 
local bleeding capable of draining particular organs. But it leads 
us to employ moral agents, conjoined with medical treatment, 
since we can excite the antagonist faculties of the mind, and thus 
try to divert the irritation, and, by this means, the impetus of 
blood. The medical practice will remain the same as before this 
particular circumstance was known, and will consist of alterative 
medicines and depletion, with good air, and as much exercise 
as is compatible with circumstances. To this consideration I shall 
devote the next section. Suffice it to say, that the popular treat- 
ment of the disease in general appears wrong, while an alterative 
and depletory course seems highly beneficial. Indeed, this plan 
is generally the best for all nervous complaints. ‘Tonics and sti- 
mulants afford temporary relief, but lead to a worse state of the 
patient in theend. In the periodical returns of insanity, tonics are 
excessively hurtful. I should have said more here about the al- 
terative and depletory treatment, if the excellent remarks of Dr. 
Mayo had not been published. Founded on long and successful 
practice, it is hoped they will rouse the attention of practitioners 
to the most important errors now committed in the medical treat- 
ment of nervous diseases. The facts I have hastily gathered from 
cases viewed in mad houses far distant asunder, and cursorily ex- 
amined during a tour, cannot afford such substantial documents as 
observations made on the same cases in different consecutive 

stages. 
' On the periods of insanity, which are irregular and regular, 
daily and monthly, and the terms or course of the disease, which 
may be shortened by lowering, and aggravated by tonic and nou- 
rishing medicines, { have already stated my opinion. I hope to 
publish cases, from time to time as I make them out, from the nu- 
merous notes I have collected, and from others which have been 
transmitted to me. 

§6. There are several other phenomena, which I may call 
collateral, in insanity, which tend to show that the symptoms of 
madness depend on irritation and inflammation of particular or- 


= Whether the casual or epidemic influence of the atmosphere determines 
the seat of the cerebral inflammation or not, in some cases, I do not yet 
know; but I suspect it, since this influence has such a great power over 
the symptoms in epidemical complaints in general. 
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of the brain. I speak of irritation and inflammation as be- 
ing concomitant in the disease ; since, I believe, we may almost lay 
it down as a rule, that in inflammation there is always a high de- 
ee of nervous irritation previous to that increased action of the 
lood vessels which reacts on and maintains it. I must here ad- 
vert to another fact in physiology, of almost equally general appli- 
cation, before I draw the parallel between affection of the organs 
of the brain and those of other parts ; namely,—that the increased 
activity of the nervous and sanguiferous systems of any part, at 
first only increases the natural action of that part ; but afterwards, 
when it proceeds to a greater degree, it produces an erroneous or 
perverted action. We shall see this equally apply to the brain as 
to other organs, on the supposition I have advanced respecting the 
cause of particular insanity; and thus we shall be able to corro- 
borate our doctrine by a sort of analogical proof, founded on the 
.general laws of physiology. 
_ First, with respect to the five senses ;—a certain quantity of 
activity in the retina, and of blood in the yessels of the eye, are ne- 
cessary to sight ; but if this quantity be increased, asin local inflam. 
mation of the eyes, vision is painful or distorted: the action of 
‘the optical organs is likewise perverted, and ocular spectres, muscar 
volitantes, and other illusive phenomena, occur in consequence of 
irritation and the increased momentum of the blood to those parts. 
A similar example may be taken from the imaginary sounds of 
voices in the ears, or the morbid sensation of smells, which do 
not exist in reality, but which seem to arise from an inflammato 
and irritable state of the respective organs in the auditory and 
olfactory apparatus: these disorders, as well as deafness from 
what is called relaxation of the Eustachian tube, have gone away 
inmany cases after accidental hemorrhages, or cathartic medi- 
cines. The cause of these complaints, as well as of all diseases 
usually denominated nervous, have been ably illustrated by Dr. 
Parry in his «“ Elements of Pathology.” And I have seen the 
more obstinate cases of this kind cured eventually, by a course of 
depletory treatment, where tonic medicines have previously been 
used without benefit. I have seen also, in two cases, a similar 
treatment subdue obstinate melancholy, where the temporary relief 
afforded by tonics had already produced a worse state of the pa- 
tient after the immediate effect of the stimulus had ceased. In 
both these cases, the part of the brain before alluded to as being 
the organ of cautiousness, was very large. | 
In many cases of insanity we can distinctly trace the disease 
through various stages, which illustrate its analogy to the diseases 
of other parts. At first, the increased activity of the organ of 
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cautiousntss is manifested by an unusual look of anxiety, ‘exagge- 
rated fears, and other marks of irritability. As the disease ad- 
vances, these fears become more ‘irrational ; the melancholy ‘sen- 
timent becomes, as it were, fixed, and is associated with: some nat 
ntacel delusion ; the patient himself is even ‘conscious of 2 change 
from an irritable to a perverted state of his feelings. The organs* 
of digestion now appear more decidedly disordered, and the arté- 
rial action in the head is hurried. The same applies to other or- 
gatis, according to the nature of the madness : those which ate‘im: 
nearer proximity seem to suffer the soonest, as it were from ‘the 
general law of contiguous sympathy. ‘Thus‘we find-the Orgaris 
of Combativeness and Destructiveness fall the most readily intd” 
the «lisordered state ; and nraniacal fury, and -a destructive “dispo 
sition, alternate with, of accompany melancholy: In like manrié¥;. 
as the eyes and nose, the mouth, &c. are ‘hr catarrhal complaiftts, 
affected with inflammation, either alternately or tégether.’ Arto* 
ther circumstance, which seems explainable on the'samé supposi- 
tion, and tends also to justify me in regarding’ these kinds of insa- 
nity as having their particular seats in the organsaltaded to, is, tit* 
we find those parts of the head which are most contigudus to‘the- 
deranged Organs become’ most ' often affected’ with the diseise‘in 
mania arid melancholia. In’ these’ diseases’ thé ' edrs-suffet” mre” 
thant the eyes: there are many more madmen deaf than “blind. 
Violent fits of anger, which is an affection of ‘the “éerébrat ‘organ’ 
behind the ear, have caused temporary deafness. Great bleeding” 
ftoni the nose, or a violent flood of tears, has Sometirfés* produced 
a‘ tetnporary reli¢f from melancholy and irritatith, ‘which ‘can’ only 
be refetred to its relieving the patient from the fulnéss df thie ce 
rébtal vessels. ‘The effect of wounds of the occiput on ‘the func- 
ra of the cerébellum, is too well known to leavé'a' ‘doubt abtiwt* 
} sympathy between the exterior part of the head, ‘afid' the parts 
of the brain under them: It is by contiguous syntpathy that we* 
can explain the effect on the brain of excessive venery, antl its‘teri-_ 
dency to madneis : the inordinate action into which the cerebetfiimi~ 
(or organum amoris physici) is called, produdes’ an ifritable-an& 
inflammatory state of that organ, which is exténded in'‘time fo tife* 
organs of the cerebrum. I have observed, that the éxterttaf‘pant 
of the head most affected in erotomania are the parts behind thé 
ears, and over the nape of the neck, where an inflammatory staté 
iéhot only observed, but found to be periodical: I touftt-prodiice 
numerous other cases from the notes I have collected, did I not 


* Tam compelled to use these terms, no otbers having been establighed.. 
whereby to designate the distinct and primary affections of the snind, a 
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wish to avoid the odious imputation of swélling out a few hasty 
observations into a bulky valume. 

The periodical paroxysms of insanity show also its analogy to 
other diseases of particular parts connected with general disorder. 
Simple disorder of the bowels, headach, and general irritability, 
sccompanied, perhaps, with some local inflammation, have often 
been found to be periodical. Dr. Mayo has noticed in insanity *. 
the periodical ending in the.continuous state, and then being cured. 
I have observed the same of fits of toothach, and other local affec- 
tions of particular nerves. 
.. Lastly ; the success of the lowering treatment in insanity tends 
ta establish the parallel. . Do we not find in many local inflammar 
tions, particularly about the head, that by our first producing 2 

healthy condition of the digestive organs the symptoms abate, but 
» weghat the local inflammation, nat being subdued, keeps up the irri- 
tation, the digestion goes wrong again, and all is as bad as ever: 
gecourse is then had to.antiphlogiatic measures of a more violent 
nature ; the patient undergoes general depletion, and in time the 
affected part and general health get well together? Is not this of- 

ten the process in insanity? * 

Thus the phenomena of insanity, both in the symptoms and 
¢reatment, show its physical nature, and its analogy to other dise 
eases of particular parts, accompanied by general ill health, liable 
oF periodical returns, best cured by alterative medicines and de- 

eti0on. 

Such a view of the subject, in proportion as it is confirmed by 
observation, must aker the practice in insanity. Instead of being 
deluded by the specious appearance of amendment under the tonic 
regimen, or of omitting medical treatment altogether, from the 
apparent incurableness of the disease, and the versatility of its 
symptoma, we must proceed steadily with the lowering plan. As 
soon,as the first doubtful signs of the disease appear in the period~ 
ical paroxyems of unusual irritability, we must note the cir- 
cumstances before alluded to as denoting the determination of 
blood to the head, and must advert to the state of the abdominal 
wiscera. ‘These must become the first objects of attention, since 
experience has shown that we cannot expect any amendment in 
the nervous symptoms while the organs of digestion remain disore 
dered. If by alterative medicines the healthy state of these func- 
tions be not effected; or if the nervous symptoms do not subside 


4 See the Work above cited. , 
he Consult Spurzheim on Insanity: Hallé sur la Manie Atrabila re, &c, 
. &c. ‘ 
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with the Visceral disorder, more artive measures must be ‘addpted,’ 


such as stronger cathartic medicines, repeated bleeding, and abésti- 
nence." - The matiner in which such general atid continued deple- 
tiért acts in the cure of local inflammation remains ufknown: but 
the balarice of action in the sanguiferous system, and of excitabili 
in the brain and nerves, seem to be restored by such means, 

in madness.and in a numerous train of other ‘nervous maladies. 
The obscurity of the cause of these diseases is increased by the 
periodical fits in which they happen, many of which occur in par- 
ticular seasons, or in daily and monthly patoxysms, referrible to 
atmospherical causes. ‘The facts, however inexplicable, are unde- 
niably true, and merit general attention. . These periods will, in 
some measure, direct the conduct of the physician. We may pre- 
pare against the attack, or forcibly break the chain of consecutive 
symptoms. At the monthly periods, too, the crisis of certain forms 
of disease happen. ‘These are also important, as it is injuriows 00 
begin certain remedies just before the critical exacetbation of many 
complaints. 

Rational views of the physical nature of insanity, if duly acted 
- on, may invalidate the charge brought against the practice in this 

adssease—of making gaols of lunatic hospitals; of treating the insane 
amore like prisoners than patients; of grouping various kinds of 
madmen together; and of fulfilling the character of mad houses; 
an epithet which the satirical pen of. some continental writer has 
applied, as designating houses manifestly ill calculated for mad 
men.——These errors have partly arisen from the prevalence of a 
@tejadice that insanity was the disease of a Being essentially dis- 
tinct from the Body, and, therefore, not regulated by the ordinary 
daws of animal life. 

The identification of the mind wah the material organs is not 
“antended to be understood by this allusion: but I insist on the dis- 
order of the organs as the cause of madness. 

I will not pretend either to defend or to dispute the propriety of 
the nomenclatuse used for the organs; but it serves to express the 
-distinct faculties of the mind, whose organs have been named ac- 
wording to the new doctrine, the principles of which now begin 
sto be admutted. by the ablest physiologists.*—-1 have alluded to the 

’ TheCase which, being related to me by a foreign physician, first suggest- 
ed this npunion, was thar of aman ont ver she ahvorstive plan alone bad 


failed, recovered of a bad paroxysm after copious bleeding from wounds 
qrbich he repeatedly gave to his own body.. 1 have lately read of twe simi- 


® I refer the reader to Dr. Spurzheim’s Plate of the Brain, 
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general principles of this theory, in order to afford a more exten 
sive opportunity to those who have the care of the insane, to in- 
vestigate, and thereby to confirm or to confute the particulars. J. 
have myself constantly noticed, in.examples too numerous.to dev 
tai], that mad persone are often deranged in the manifestatign of 
those passions and faculties whereof the material organs (accordr 
ing to Gall’s and Spurzheim’s division) are the largest. While L 
aceed with and solicit research, I do not pretend to enough 
wledge of insanity to assert positively the universal appligatiog 

of this theory. But facts are always useful; and the publication of 
them, by exciting inquiry, may lead toa nearer knowledge of their 
causes, ; . 
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- PREFACE. . 


Tae zeal with which natural and experimental Philosophy have 
been cultivated since the time of Bacon, has enriched the funds of 
experience with so nity im gormat ‘discoveviG and particulars, 
that the great end of natural Philosophy is no longer impeded by 
want of means for its establishment upon an universal basis @ pos- 
teriori, accordmg to the design wid atticipution of that great 
man. 

Itis true indeed that the survey for a perfect universal induction 
in this déphithént is absolutely tlimitaiste, aml oaly to be accom- 
plished by the united labor of all men in all ages; there is there- 
fore no danger of enquiry being exhausted ; the apprehension is 
rather that physics should obstruct their own progress by the mul- 
tiplication of particulars on the one hand, or by too narrow and 
hasty inductions on the other. 

It is true also that knowledge @ yofferiori thus eminently and 
successfully investigated in our own times, and with so much 
honor to the ingenious researches and industry of the moderns, 
must furnish the particulars for the getieralogical or inductive pro- 
cess, without which these sciences can never be established, in har- 
mony with experience, upon. ground yniversally satisfactory to the 
mind. It has accordingly supplied a mass of materials which de- 
mands of the mind some principle of selection and rejection, upon 
which it may be reduced to ssiesee and order, its exuberances 
lopped off, and its wants disclosed. 

t is not sufficient that we establish isolated sciences, nor that 
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one science administers to many, the principle of union upon which 
euch administration depends must be unfolded, ere the whole body 
of acience cen move in concert. 

All science (even that of the-external) has its ground @ priori, or 
in the mind, and to become perfectly legitimate, must be conforma- 
ble to its requisitions. Every attempt however to erect the physi- 
cal sciences upon such foundation has hitherto failed, and conse- 

uently little progress has been made in the science of the external ; 

or the stores of particular knowledge which we possess in this de- 
artment are those cf Natural History and experience under the 
lse appellation of science. 

The total failure of the ancients, upon this ground, owing to the 
want of proper materials, has brought discredit upon their more 
legitimate philosophy; nor have the attempts of the moderns to 
generalise our physical experience, and bring it under the prescrip~ 
tion of reason and an universal theory, notwithstanding our incom« 
parably more extended knowledge of facts and phenomena, been 
by any means successful. 

An attempt in which both ancients and moderns have failed, if 
not presumptuous in the present advanced state of natural know- 
ledge, is at least difficult and hazardous: its nature indeed admits 
not of entire accomplishment ; hence all we can fairly hope or re- 
quire is some progress toward the perfect reconcilement of Reasan 
with Experience, while every attempt that supplies a new light 
may be hailed as the harbinger and incentive to a better: the 
greatest obstacle will be overcome when we have attained the nght 
road; for such is the admirable nature of truth, that we nd sooner 
get into her track, than new lights arise, and the way widens before 
us, 

In such attempts, however, the distinctions of ancient and modern, 
and the prejudices of fashion and authority are to be discarded, 
that while we adopt the discoveries or reject the mistakes and 
errors of our predecessors and contemporaries, we may neither con- 
secrate their illusions, nor extinguish the lights they have set up ;. 
but recognising truth by its grand characteristics of unity and con- 
sistency, adopt it wherever it appear. ; 

The following Essay aims at no more than to analogise 
those particulars of posterior experience which coincide with 
the prior requisitions of that universal theory which appears 
tous upon the whole to embrace facts more widely. thay 
any. other, to indicate where experience is wanting, and to 
reconcile. the discrepances of the sciences in a manner alto- 
gether the most simple. We have therein claimed for the 
mind so much of the labors of Natural Philosophy as accords 
with its own ground or-requisitions, independently of avy assump- 
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tions founded upon ‘the illusive forms of partial and incomplete 
inductions: this Essay might however have been extended to a 
much greater variety of the particulars of nature, had it accorded 
with our design to have offered any.more than a-mere outlme in 
the department of Physical Science. 
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ANALOGY 


FHE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


hf. Havine ina former Essay" posited science upon umni* 
versal principles, and traced it through its genera to its species, 
it remains that we investigate these species individually, and recom 
cile them with the established sciences from which they take 
their denominations ; justifying our theoretic distributions by the 
coincidences of these accepted sciences, and the analogies of par- 
ticulars and practice. 

§ 2. It is true we might proceed im our analysis to the develop- 
ment of subordinate sciences to infinity ; for the sciences are as 
numberless as the arts. But on this account also it is necessary 
that some point should be established at which our analysis may 
terminate ; and since, in reconciling our arrangements with ‘the 
received or established sciences and languages we are bound to 
take the latter as we find them, this point may reasonably he where 
analogy in name and nature would be lost between the stricter 
distributions of science and those of the accepted denomina- 
thons. 

§ 3. The point then at which we are arrived is that in which 
the denominations of accepted sciences accord with the stricter 
distributions to which we have applied them, beyond which analogy 
and coincidence become either defective or lost; here therefor 
our adalysis should terminate; and since the denominations of 
accepted.sciences denote both Theory and Practice, while im oar 
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previous application of them they are considered as purely theore- 
tic or scientific; we may now also further justify or confirm our 
theoretic distributions, as before mentioned, by the coincidences of 
particulars and practice. 

§ 4. Now the essential difference of Theory and Practice is 
this, that the former rests upon universals and the latter upon par- 
ticulars, whence the end of Theory is the beginning of Practice ; 
and as there is no absolute Particularity or Universality, we may 
not only fix both Theory and Practice arbitrarily upon any point 
between these relative extremes, but we may uuite them with the 
same latitude. Hence the arbitrary and various foundations of accept- 
ed sciences, which sprung originally from the imperfect inductions 
of practice and particular knowledge, and tbe confounding therein 
of Science or Theory with Art or Practice ; and hence unavoidae 
ble anomalies will arise in attempting to reconcile the latter 
sciences with the stricter arrangements of an universal the- 


§ 5. And since particulars are infinite, and practice depends upon 

particulars, while our knowledge of particulars is necessanly ver 
confined, and practice is proportional to this kaowledge, it fol- 
lows also that the practical confiranations of theory wil be propar- 
tianably limited and vastly removed from complete. 
- §6 Under these views therefore of harmonising .theary with 
practice, and reconciling these new epecific arrangements with 
their correaponding acknowledged sciences, as far as our means 
may admit, we proceed first to investigate the PuysicaL SCiEN- 
GES, of which first ia order is . 


CHEMiISTRY.. 


' §7, Casmistry, then, is thet Physical Serence which com- 
‘pr tre Actions, Pamions, and Effects of all Material Sudb- 
glance. , , 

' §8. Now ét hes before appenred that all Physical Effect is the 
veswit of an originel Physical Agent end Patient,’ ead Mate- 
RIAL SUBSTANCE is known only in Effect, while three prima- 
ty states or modifications of matter are adantted, and no .more ;—r 
the Solid, or that state of substances in which their pasts In space 
cabere and reviet change,—the Liquid, or that state in which the 
‘parts equilibrate, change place reciprocally or fow,—-and the Eige- 
tic, of that winte of substances ic which their parts clnmge. place 
‘and repel cach other: states that are wet shvclute- but solaters: 


? Pamphleteor, Vol-IX. p. #07. §1% 
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§ 9. The sole elements of chemic matter or effect, are there- 
fure thd utiversal physi¢al agent and patient, producmg effects 
ander the Solid, Liquid, and Hlastic forms or states; and into 
these the chemic elements of both anctents ahd modetns may bc 
" § 10. The eleshents anciently assigned to matter were four, 
fire, ain, water and earth. These are understood by the mo- 
derns in a literal sense as devoting the four distinct emmple, mate- 

- tial substances,. vulgarly so calted, and as concurring according to 
the unciénts in the production of ail] material bodies ; and by the 
practical analysis of these elements, modern chemists have resolved 
them imto an indefinite number of radical principles, substances, 
of elements of matter. 

§ 1). If however the ancieats designed originally to denote by 
these four terms, not the matter, but the modes or forms of sub- 
stanees, preference is due ‘theoretically to the peraranent sinsplicity 
of the aneicat doctrine, however justly m a practical view the labors 
of modern Chemists may be valued and admired. 

§ 12. It appears then that the chemical elements are an agent 

rodaving the sokd, liquid, and elastic states of matter, ‘by 
econcarvence of a patient or re-agent, anciently dewominatetl 
after those material substances m which they are most apparent :-—- 
Action tn Fire, Elasticity in Air, Liquidity tx Water, add So- 
lidtty.in Earth, the last and most passive state, or form, .of mat- 

- ter, . . 


© 18. Thus in these elementary forms there is a regular gradation 
fron Pastvity through Solidity, Liqeality and Elasticity up to 
pure sfcticity ; at the same time these forms or states reciprocate ; 
that 1s, are capable of changing states reciprocatly by the vartation 
of apewcy and ve agenty, so that they contain each the germ of the 
other. 
| WG 14,. Thus - by the exhibitioty of a high degree of Agency, as by 
Fire &c. all:snbetances ia the solid oteee besome : Fatt 
‘a sull higher agency they become ‘elastic, Xe.: for these states, 
as before observed, are-wet wbsolute but rulative. 

GQ 15. Finally, as-véction mid Passion ave eoguoscible only in 
feet or concerrence, the Chemical Agent and Patieat can be 
discovered in their effects alone ; it ve claur sherefore that the prt 
mary principles of Matter, or the Chemical Elements, willewer € 
Wie eatin: sttivch Of the Chemist, stherwiee than in effect or combi- 
' § 96. Phe ahove pradetion, and the thie states of the Agent 
wad Patient, point out te vourse ‘and weurk the divistons of Che- 
imnitYy, ‘We will therefore consider Chomistry with yolaGon to 
Solids, to Liquids, and to Elastics. | 
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_ §:17.. First-—In the Crzmistry of Soxutps the Physical Pa- 
trent may be considered, according to the above, as tlie basis, and’ 
all effects or qualities of substances in the solid state are objects of 
this department of Chemistry. ae _ 

§,18. Soxrps are in their primary classes, Metailline, Terrene, and 
Saline ; and to these all compound solids may be reduced. 

-§ 19. First in the solid or passive extreme of Substances are the 
Merats, which, according to our principle, are of three kinds, or 
participate of our three elementary forms ; thus we have Solid, Lé- 
qutd, and Elastic Metals. Of the first it is needless to give.an 
example; of the Liquid we have an instance in Mercury, and of 
the Elastic in Potassium, &c. while each of these is capuble, in 
various degrees, of changing states reciprocally; thus Zinc by the 
action or concurrence of heat, calorie or the Agent, first liquifies 
and then sublimes,—Mercury by the addition or subtraction ‘of 
this agency evaporates or becomes solid, and Potassium (in its 
natural state elastic) by the subtraction of. its active principle be- 
comes liquid, or fixed. 2 ~~ | , 

§ 20. As Metals are at the base of solids the remotest effect. 
ef the concurrence of the Agent with the Patient, it ia probable 
that all substances may be reduced to the metallic form by the ‘ab- 
atraction of that which constitutes their activity or bigher order in 
the gradation of substances. oe 

§ 21. Seeaud in the chemistry of Solids are the Eartné, which 
though less examined in an elementary view, practically, are suffi- 
ciently known to justify our considering them in: coincidence with 
this system as of three primary kinds, viz. Argillaceous, Calcare- 
o1is,‘and Siliceous ; or Alumine, Lime, and Silex.. For though we 
have other terrene substances which are considered primitive, they 
are by no means so well distinguished as the above, and rather. 
specific varieties or compounds thereof. 

22. Last in the Chemistry ef Solids are Saxrs, or Salines,. 
which gre of three kinds, Acid, Alkaline, and Neutral. © 

§ 28, Neurran Sats divide primarily, according to thear 
bases, into Metalline, Terrene, and Saline. , 

§ 24. ALKALIS are also of three general kinds, the Mineral,. 
Vegetable and Animal, or the dry or Solid, the deliquesceat or Ls- 
quid, and the Volatile or Elastic ; instanced in Soda, Potash and 
Ammonia. . cue 

§ 25. Finally, Acips may also be of three primary kinds, the 
fixed or solid, as im oxides, the Liquid, and the Elastic, as iu caf- 
bonic acid gas. Or, if this be too extensive an application of the 
terin, the liquids commonly called Acids are distinguishable by. the 
like characters ; first, the fixed. or-sqlid, asin sulphuric acid, pave: 
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in mineral solids ; the liquid or deliquescent, such as the Muriatic 
and Nitric Acids, which abound in the immense liquid body the 
ocean, and in Animal nature; and the elastic or volatile, such as 
‘the acetic and vegetable Acids. a ; 

° § 26. Perfection in the distribution of Chemicals, our know- 
ledge of which is still imperfect and limited, cannot, however, be 
feasonably expected-in these first approximations of individual mat- 
‘ters to universal forms: coincidence and analogy are all ‘that is re- 

tired. | : 

; § 27. Secondly, of the Caemistry oF Liguips, which com- 
prebends that Medical state or form of substances in which Che- 
thistry exhibits its principal effects. Solids require to be brought 
Into this state before they can combi#e or-exert those affinities b 
which decomposition and new combinations are produced to infi- 


nity. 
*“"§ 28. The Agent or Fire, according to both ancients and mo- 
derns, is the principle of fluidity in substances, which is the medial 
effect of the Agent with the Patient, produced in its lowest degrees 
in Solids, and in its highest degrees in Elastics. oe 
"'§ 29. ‘The primary classes of Liguips are the Oleous, Aqueous, 
and Spirituous. ‘The first in its lowest examples as in Fat, Oils, 
&c. being one step removed from Solidity, aud the last iw its high- 
egt examples bordering on Elasticity, asin the Liquids called Acthers, 
each-of which is capable of being both volatilised and fixed.” - . 

§ 30. In this system Water is the centre of chemical substances, 
being the medial of the medial or liquid form, and it is of natural 
sitbstance the most extensively diffused, and probably the medium 
through which’ all other chemical substances are produced. ‘Such 
at least is a very ancient chemical doctrine to which modeni disco- 
veries afford much support ; and it is certain that Water perforjns 
@ grand part in the Mineral, Vegetable, an@ Animal kmgdoms, | 

§ 31. To illustrate this doctrine, and té-show the possibility fhat 
two simple triform dlements, the Physical Agent and Patient, 
neither of which can be independently exhibited otherwise than 
intellectually, can produce that boundless variety of substances 
which Nattire'and Art present to the Senses, it will be requisite 
té-show that these substances are resolvable, a posteriori into mere 
Attion’and Re-action, or an Agent and Patient; and if this can 
be done in several instantes, it may suffice for the establishment of 
atheory which reason founds upon universal principles: and it 
otight to ‘suffice, because instances and individuals are infinite, and 
therefore beyond "the grasp of man. ‘This.is the more necessary 
to be ddne’™ because the analysis of sensible substances @ priori 
Will Ul satisfy the: Chemist and Practical Philosopher who trust 
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ayy (9 the desision of exporiatemt. Let -us therefore. shaw that ° 
experiment is in steles agreement with reesgn in thi respect, = 

. .§.99.. Matar, acoorig to the aecurate oxpariemants af ore 
Chemists, i is resolvable into two elastic fluidg called Orygen Ges. 
amd Hydregen Ges. ‘These. elanties, ecgerding to the same an- 
‘thenyes researches, sre each further resolvable inte'an Agent call-' 
ed Calor anda Patient or Base distinguished by the term Oxy- 
gen, and Hydrogen ; but nether the Ageat Calprie, nor tha 

atient or Bases, have been exhibited otherwise than intellectusily >. 
exept in effegt or combination, Aceordingly when - these prin- 

or clemants are disengegad by combustion of the Gases, or 
ot erwise, they elude our senses till they enter inta new combins-. 
tions pF concurrence : and this will stand “ pne prapf ¢ posterior? : 7 
of the .heing and office of our Agent aad Patient. : 

§ 3S. In these elastics we have two secondary substances; 
composed of saapergeptible . principles, the one- Oxegen Gas; the 
other .ydroge. Gas, by the usion of which, ig combustion or | 
' otherwise, is re- -camposed the Liquid called Water; aad: by the: 

mese concutrence. of Air. and Water the greater part, if not the 
whole, of modern simple substances ere produced: stall events 

woay be instanced fo justify our theory.: . 
§ 34. Thus Vegetables spring up; live and iperense ‘in. pure. 
Gave and distilled Woter, and ie thew growth apd decay, develop» 
many of those spbstances by the combination of - which others are. 
3 4ugh are Caxbon, Earths, Acids, Alkahe, Metele, Oxygen, - 
ydrogen,- Nitrogen; Sulphor, ‘Oils, Sugar, Gumy, Resin, Stc.- 
Aa ‘eminent ipstguca of. thie ‘vegetable chemistry acoure im that. 
species of Alog, oc Airplant, which. _ iteosies indapandently ef: 
solids and.jiquids, while; awpended da the atmosphere of our apert- 
ments, growing, mealtiplying, and mnaiatamimg the pesenrial yer- 
dure gnd suceylence of dts bulky leaves, sustained by. the elastias,. 
Light, Heat and Ajr alones. 

§35. Agajn, im animel nature. it pas- ‘pean proved: \ dont Fishes 
will live end.grow, supported suaply by Ad'apd Waker, generating | 
Lime jn their bones and scales, and varions other of the above: 
substances ; and, knowing as we dp, that Vegetables, raised. almost, 
entirely by the. mers concurrence af Air aud Wester, suppert ‘the: 
life apd grawth. of Agumals, we have resspnable ground tor deduce - 
ing the origin of all Animel-substences from the seme primitive: 
elements. 

§36, Nor is. it the Vegetable and Animal kingdoms slene 
that evidence of this dpctriue.js to be found, the Mineral slae 
affords concurring testimony that evan dhe Metels, the derseat of” 
solid substances, are in seme ingtances the reatilt of vegetation, and 
therefore ultimately traceable through the Liguid and Elastic 


| 
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forma, to, the conegivable, but .act perceptible; elements of all 
Matter, .cequized.and. supplied by our theory.’ . - . 
.§37. Figally, as Minera] nature on the. other band, is the hase- 
and support of the. Vegetable, as the Vegetable is of the Animal, 
we have reason to conclude that there are a boundless grpdation and 
circulatiog of all physical substances, end, that they are recipre- 
cally convertible.* - 
§38, Last im our distributicn, is the Curmistry oF Evas« 
tics., Of Elasties.we recognise 1, Vapors, or substances rendered 
elastic by the external or free agency of Caloric ; &. 4irs or Gases, 
permapenily elastic by the internal or co-agency of Caloric ; and 9. 
if we err not, there is another state of matter yet more subtile than 


etals as componnds of Hydré 
also be remarked, that Metals are found in ail Countries, commontly 


running thr such strata : or in other cases, diffysed in large masses of ani- 
mal arid vegetable matters brought together by the changes and revolutions 
which the Earth has evidently undergone ; as evinced by the merallic fossils 
we pectess so -abundanthy. It is aléo experienced by Miners that orcs 
ahounad in she greatest richness at moderate depths, whenge the Metals scan 
to rank among the products of aature.dasigned for the use,—-confined withis 
the'reach of Man, and by no means coeval withcreation. Co. 
Doubtless; according to this doctrine, nature requires for the production 
ofa small quantity of Metal, a very large proportion of vegetable matter, 
awitothe peoduction of vegetable. substances abunfance. of water:-—a small 
portion of Water eompriaes volumes pf ais ;~—air pesolyesinto lo 
expansive powers.—The power of the Crgaror is infinite! - - 
has accordingly assigned to our system unbounded space, and placed 
the Sun as Fis ‘Agent in the centre;—the iunmense region of Air. whi bh sur- 
rowunds-ers exceeds the Ocean jo bulk:as much asa drop of water is exceeded 
by the aira mbish. compose it 1 te vegetables He has supplied the Ocean, 
and to the comparatively.small portion of Metals the Earth contains as the 
produce of Ages, He has yielded an adequate source if the successive produc- 
tion and decay of organised matter upon our globe: to the interior-of which 
wewmy assign thet Physical Patient or principle, presumed by reason to 
concer with the Agent in moving the planetary Bodies and in producing all 
the. chemical of N me 


* This sceords with we doctrine anciently teught by Anaxagoras, tije 
master of Socrates. ; i 
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vapors, whence Sublimation; those of the Liquid class, or humid 
vapors, whence Distillation; and those of the Elastic class, or 
latent solutions of Solids and Liquids by Elastics, whence the 
moisture of a clear Atmosphere, Steam at a high temperature, 
Effluvia, odors, &c. 

§ 40. The Cuemistry or THE Gases, or permanent Elastics,- 
involves the medial and principal place and products io the Che~ 
mistry of Elastics. Of these we have the inflammable or Hydrogen 
Gas, and thatjby which flame and fire are maintained, or Orygen Gas. 
There are also others of an intermediate and compound nature, all 
of which agree in their resolvableness into Caloric or an Active 
part, anda Base or Passive part; the variety of the original Agent 
and Patient will therefore determine that of the Gases. We have 
already spoken of the manner in whieh these new and admirable: 
results of this Science may be produced from, and enter the con- 
stitution of, solids and liquids. . 

§ 41. Finally, the Cuemisrry or ASTHEREAL oR ViTat 
FLUIDS, comprehends those subtile matters which are. called Elec- 
tric, Magnetic, and Nervous fluids, &c. the chemical effects. of 
which are comprised in the terms Light, Heat and Motion. Expe- 
rience is so recent in this sublime department of Chemistry as hardly 
yet to have furnished particulars sufficiently wide and various for 
a base to its universal relations, yet even here we are not destitute 
of coincidence. 

§ 42. Thus we may consider Athereals as of three kinds or 
clusses, corresponding to the three original states of Matter ; first, 
Magnetic, in relation to the Solid, pervading the Globe; secondly, 
Galvanic, or Avimal Electricity in relation to the Liquid, to which 
belong the Nervous and Muscular fluids ; and thirdly, the Electric, 
in relation to the Elastic, permeating the Atmosphere, &c, 

43. Again Hthereals resolve each into two principles or states 
called Positive and Negative, &c. denoting their Active and Re-ac- 
tive, or Passive powers. Thus the Electrical fluid hes been 
proved of two kinds or states termed Plus and Minus, Vitreous 
and Resinous, Positive and Negative, &c. The like of the 
Galvanic, while in the Magnetic these states or principles have 
been called Poles, but which in each case might be with equal 
propriety denominated Active and Passive, and objectively the 
Agent and Patient, which in coincidence with our original Phy- 
sical Agent and Patient are perceptible or efficient only in union 
or coneurrence.' - 


"This evidently harmonises with the admirable demonstration of Sir 
Humphry Davy “that all bodies capable of entering ‘into chemical com- 
bination have opposite electrical energie:.” oo, J. 
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_§ 44. Thus we have arrived at that original Agent and Patient 
frdth which’ we departed, and find them to he the principles of 
ethereal or vital fluids which are last, in the science of che- 
mistry, and the point of union with that science of organic nature 
which; for want of a better term, we call Botany. - 

§ 45 In retracing Chemistry from this poipt, it should appear 
that Ethereals are the principle of “reals, as the latter are of 


lights 3 and so on to substances the most passive and inert: 
a View well meriting experimental inquiry. _ 

8°46. But if it be objected that we hive accommodated things 
to‘our, Theory, that complete experimental proof ig wanting to 
confirm it, and that it differs widely from the received ‘Jheories 
deduyed from accurate experiments, let it be noted : ke 

“8 47 That all T heory consists but .of relations of a general or 
un versal kind, with which particulars agree ; that particulars of 
individuals are’ infinite, and experiments, however yumerouy gud 
extensive with regatd to-auy. individual, are-still but pattial, and to 
be demonstrative of a Théory they ought to be universal, which is 
humanly impossible ; and that np gaperal or particular ‘Theory can 
be true which .js not part of the trie univergal Theory. 

"Of Atthereals the Electric is the highest in order, and. wehold, that 
nd electrical matter can be obtained unless Air be pregent; that the 
ait essential to- the development of Electricity must be ftce from mois 
tune.;.chnat by the discharge of an electrical ball‘ or ‘battery,’ by brag 
into union the positive and negative principles which have peer 
ted of, separated, Air is. reproduced: or.. composed j. that eulinaty firg, hike 
the electrical, vesylts from a decomposition of Airs, the first chemictily, 
the latter mechanically, and are attended by similar phenomena -of Ticb 
&q; titat® friction -will produce ¢culibary fire, and ‘fire of hedt: will debeld 
Eleowioity;, that in-almost all chemical ‘and’ mechanics! Aoperations,' ‘nie 
is decomposed and Electricity disengaged ; afd ‘that- the A tnesphere: |ita 
self, which is in perpetual snotiopn and friction, always ,ewhibits signs. of 
Electricity ; accordingly the cases are numberless in whieh it discyyers it 
SéN' to’ a sensible Electrometer. Airis inhaled and extrated by Atirhals 
a4nnVegctables ; the Nérves and Museles gerierate, contudt, “aidoperaté 
byasbat has beet termed nervous Suid and animal opirits;-and tire-nerves 
and wscles are powerfully affecred by.the electrig end.galvagie fluids. 

; these and many other considerations which we emit, render i¢ high: 
ly' probable that zTHEREALS are the elements of the airs oR Gases, and the re- 
s@itfof their decomposition ; that their difference-lies in the nature’ of the 
sim; decomposed ; that’ the friction of'.the Plectrical Rubber'in Ar tity 
be aufGriant for: its decquypesitien and the development of Sts electrices 

s 


pringiples and that air js produced or .recomposed in electrical alischarges, 
as 6 also evinced by magy experiments, and by the currents of air which 
suttted lightning. HS 
When we consider the immense quantities of the two Airs or Gasset fequi- 
site to constitute a small portion of Water, we shall not wonder if more extra- 
orgjnagy propertions of wthereals are required to engender a small. quantity 
of fir ;' and when we contemplate the powers of thése principles and the ine 
inense Atmosphere surrounding our Globe, we shall form a sublime concep- 
tion of the latent powers of nature, and a faint idea of the Omnipotence of God! 


L. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. iI 
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§ 48. For these reasons the present must not be tried by any 
Theory founded on Experiments instead of Universal Reason, for 
such is itself but presumed, because Experiments are not Demon- 
strations, but only fllustrations and presumptions of ‘Theory; and it is 
sufficient if our Theory be conformable to reason, and free from in- 
congraity with facts. : | 


BOTANY. 


& 49. The second Physical Science termed Botany, com- 
prehends all that in Science which belongs to Vegetation or the 
organisation of Matter. : 

§ 50. The inorganic substances-of Chemistry are the basis and 
support of the organic productions of Botany, or all Vegetable 
nature; and these latter in their turn become the foundation 
and support.of all Animal or sensitive nature. 

§ 51. What the Polypi are in animal nature the Fungi are ‘in 
Vegetable nature ; the one is intermediate between the Anim’l and 
Vegetable kingdoms, the ‘other between the Vegetable* and 
Mineral kingdoms,—the linke by which they are respectively 
connected, 

52. As chemic matter requires to be elaborated by Vegetation 
before it can become the food or support of Animals, Vegetation 
is the mean by which Sensitive being is united to the Material. - 

§ 58. Botany therefore takes, in Physics, the relation of 
Medium, and participates of its two Extremes; accordingly 
Botany is allied to Chemistry in respect to the soil and matter 
of vegetables, and to Medicine or animal science, in sespect to their 
organisation and functions. _ 

§ 54. Hence Botany may be divided into three parts or sub- 
ordinate Sciences ; the first respecting the Chemistry of Botany, 
or the Principles of Vegetables ; the sécond respecting the relations 
of Vegetables, their Genera, Species, &c. ‘dr “Particular Botany ; 
and the third respecting vegetables as ends or. purposes, or Medical 
‘Botany ; together comprehending the matter, fot and functions 
of Vegetables. 

- § 55. To the first of these belongs Acri€uLture, &c. ye- 
garding the Matrix or Sor/, the Pabulum, and” the prottucts of ° 
Vegetables. OB ee 

§ 56. Accordingly Soixs or the matrix of Vegetables, consist of 

the various substances of Chemistry, but prinvipally df te Earths ; 


" Itis to be desired that custom should authorise the! substitution of the- 
term vegetal for vegetable, whether used as noun substantiyg or adjective 
for if the terms animal and mineral be more proper shan“ animuble an 
minerable, then, by a correct analogy, vegetal is more propér han nege/ubl 
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hence we have primarily in agriculture the Calcarepus or Chalk 
sotl, the Argillaceous or Clayey, and the Stliceous or Sandy soil's 
and secondarily, the Marly sot/, composed of clay aud chalk ; the 
Loamy soil, composed of sand and clay, and (more rarely) a soil 
composed of chalk and sand ; but soils in general consist of a mix- 
ture of the above three primitive Earths, and the best in certain 
harmonic proportions. : 

§ 57. Itis not however to be understood, that Soils exist in this 
absolute simplicity ; but only that they are thus relatively dis- 
tinguished, since they are compounded with all the substances of. 
nature, and in boundless variety adapted to the support of the 
various vegetable tribes. —— 

58. The Pabulum of vegetables involves the Solids, Liquids, 

Elastics of Chemistry ; of the first are Manures, Mineral, 
Vegetable and Animal ; of the second, Water, medial and principal 
1a Vegetation ; and of the third Airs, Light and Heat, by which Ve- 
getables are actuated. 

§ 59. And of the Products of Agriculture are the various 
aliments, drugs and materials, which sustain the life, growth and 
vigor, restore the health, or contribute to the convenience, enjoyment 
and well-being of the animal frame. So much concerning, the 
Chemistry of Botany, or the beginning, means and end of Agri- 
culture. co 

§ 60. Secondly, of the relations of Vegetables, or PARTICULAR, 
Botany, to which the term has been almost entirely confined,' 
which is medial and principal in this department of Physics, 
Vegetables have been distinguished into Herbs, Trees and Shrubs, 
and each of these into herbaceous, flowering and fruit-bearing ; 
it is true also that every individual plant may be considered as 
possessing each of these latter distinctions, which are but relative 
to the supereminence of its foliage, its flowers, or its fruit. 

§ 61. And thirdly, of Vegetable Physiology, or what we have 
termed MepicaL BorTany, as relating to the Anatomy, Organi- 
eation and Propagation, Life and Growth of Vegetables ; a science 
yet in itsinfancy, and without a name. Vegetables however are 
in this view distinguished, externally, into Root, Stem aud Branch- 
es, and internally or organically, into Bark, Ligneous Fibre, and 
Pith, each perhaps furnished with peculiar vessels and fluids, 
destined to the various offices of the vegetable economy.” | 


* Yet this is more properly Phyfology, or the natural history, than the 
science of vs nsture, though subject to the same analogy ; such also is 
Zoology with res to Animal nature, and Mineralogy with respect to 
Mineral nature, in the three grand divisions of Naruzat History. 


* Such analogy to the organisation and functions of animals is rendered 
extremely p le, by the Observations and experiments of many eminent 
Naturalists. © : 
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- § 62. But in respect tothe relations, organisation and propage- 
tion of Vegetables, we have the more illustrious distinctions of thé 
Linnean or Sexual System, according to which they are Male, Fe- 
male, and Hermaphrodite,—Active, Passive and Neuter, &c.; a 
System, however admirable, mto which we need not enter, since it 
¥s the opinion of its celebrated Author, ‘“ ‘That there is another 
and more natural method or nature’s system, which we should di+ 
hgently endeavour to find out.” 
> § 63. And here Vegetable nature verges upon Animal nature ; 
they are alike sexual and generative ;—the seed of each is uniform in 
producing its kind, im all their varieties ;—the Offspring résembles 
in each its immediate Parent, yet bears an infinite diversity of fea- 
tire, so that neither Plant nor Animal exists exact in its resemblance 
to another: hence in each the foundation of the culture and im- 
provement of the race: uor is the line which separates Vegetable 
from Animal natore distinguishable ; of which the Polypus and se- 
veral Zoophyte aquatic productions are remarkable proofs :—indeed 
the gradation throughout the universe from the lowest Matter to 
the highest Mind are so finely marked, as to require sight of more 
than human acuteness to distinguish. 

' § 64. Upon the whole too little has been supplied from the par- 
ticulars of nature iv this department, to establish its science upon 
universal principles; we leave it therefore to experience to: remedy 
this deficiency, content for the present that no barrenness of coinci- 
dence opposes our progress.” 

MEDICINE. 

§ 65. Last of the Physical Seiences is MEDICINE, or oonics, 
which comprehends all’ Animal nature, as Botany does the Vegeta- 
ble, and Chemistry the Msneral or material nature. 7 

§ 66. As Chemic nature yields matters the base and support of 
- Vegetables, so Botanic nature yields Vegetables the base and support 
of Animals ; together comprehending the three kingdoms of Nature, 
universally admitted by Natural Philosophers, called the. Mineral, 
Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, and the whole circle of Physics, 
or Natural Philosophy. oo 

§ 67. Organisation and Propagation distinguish Vegetables from 
Chemicals ; Sensation and Volition distinguish Animels from Ve- 
getables; but while we admit these distinctions in Physics, they 
are not absolute, but relative, there being in eaeh some participa- 
tion of the other; hence there are a Chemical or material, and a 
Vegetable or organic nature in Animal nature. 


» Much hope is excited that the reeent ingenious researches of T. A. 
Knight, Esq. and others, will ere long bring tolight the true general relations 
of the vegetable economy, and supply a hiatus but too evident in the Phy- 
sical sciences. 
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§ 68. Accordingly Animals, considered CHEMICALLY, have in 
their bones and Solids that which is principal in their chemical or 
substantive nature ; in their circulating Liquids that which is prin- 
cipal in their VEGETATIVE nature, and in respiration and vital 
Ayids, or Elastics, that which is principal in their: ANIMAL nature. 

‘§ 69. Considered VEGETATIVELY, animals are produced semi- 
nally in their like kinds in endless succession ; '—the whole internal 
organisation derjves its growth and sustenance from externals, and 
finally they fructify sexually. 

§ 70. Finally, in their AN1M AL or proper nature they have three 
Systems with jike correspondence ; the Lymphatic or Absorbent 
system, the Sanguiferpus or Blood-vessel system, and the Nervous 

r Sensitive system, in which, by the concurrence of the Physical 
Agent and Patient, all the functions and phenomena of animal na- 
tyre are produced ang sustained. 

§ 71. The chemical or material part of animals owes its being, 
growth and continuance fo the reception of those Passive substan- 
ces which have been elaborated by Vegetation (the food of all Ani- 
mals being mediately or immediately the produce of Vegetation )+: 
the substances thus received as food are assimilated by the concur- 
rence of an Agent, such as is afforded by the Air respired by Ani- 
mals. Accordingly it has been determined by Anatomists that a 
portion of the Aliment of: Animals is taken up by the Lacteals of 
the Lymphatjc System and received into the Blood, and that the 
Blood passing into the Lungs, by decomposition of the Air re~ 
spired, takes irqm it its active or oxygenous part, whence the heat, 
involuntary yeatien and life of Animals; and further, that, passing 
into the Bram, the Nervous System is invigorated by the Sangute 

Jerous: how otherwise than by the secretion of Active Powers? ° 

§ 72. In farther confirmation of this doctrine Jet us consider the 
Active and Passive functions of each of these Animal Systems ; 
and first of the LyMPHATic or ABSORBENT SysTEM. The Ab- 

nis, which pervade the whole Animal System, appear to have 
a L’asseve office in the reception of the nutriment, &c. of Animals, by 
the Lacteals, and an Active office in the re-absorption and evacuation 
of the deleterious humors of the Animal frame by the Lymphatics. 

is appears to he the lowest of the three functions, by which 
the matter of Animals is wrought and assimilated, and that which is 
€xcrementitious evacuated ; its organs appear to be transfused 
throughout the whole vascular and fibrous structure from the intesti- 

* Animals are distinguished as they belong to the three regions of Earth, 
Air, and Water, into Beasts, Birds, Fishes ;—kinds sufficiently distinct and yet 
hot absolutely limited, of which the Ampbhibii are examples; nor yet ex- 
clusively dependant upon their peculiar elements ; earth, air and water being 

e essential to each. 
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nal membrane to the Epidermis, between which there is a remark- 
able consent or concurrence. Upon the whole, however, this system 
1s Passive in relation to the following. : 

§ 73. Again, the ‘SANGUIFEROUsS SysTEM, more effectually 
enquired into, and its offices better authenticated than those of the 
former, is acknowledged to be Actéve in its arteries, in which the 
blood is charged with Active influence, and Passive in its veins, 
in which the blood 1s deprived of its Active part, and perhaps 
charged with Passive matter for emission, or new concurrence in 
‘the Lungs. _ 

§ 74. Finally, the Brain, the root of the Nervous System, 

consists of two parts, the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, which con- 
join and form the Meduila Spinalis and Medulla Oblongath, and 
“every nerve of the Animal System ; throughout which the nerves 
are distributed in pairs, having two offices, the one of an Acteve 
kind with the Muscles, the other of a Passive kind with the Organs 
of Sense ; the one producing voluntary motions, the other in re- 
‘ceiving sensible impressions : from all which it appears that the 
‘three Animal Systems correspond in their two-fold Active and 
Passive offices.’ 
- §75. To each of these systems the Creator has assigned dis- 
tinct regions or abodes; to the Nervous system the Head; to the 
Sanguiferous the Breast, from which the principal Lymphatic 
organs are separated by a strong membrane, which confines 
them to the 4bdomen beneath; while each is diffused throughout 
the whole Animal structure, whence the muscles are composed of 
‘the filiaments or branches of Nerves, Blood-vessels and Lym- 
phatics.” 


* As the Blood exists in the Animal structure in two opposed states, venous 
and arterial, so the peculiar substance of the Brain transfused through- 
out the nervous system, exists in two states, medullary and sineritions ; ana~ 
logous to which are perhaps theLymph and Chyle of the Lymphatic sys- 
tem. oo 

2 To this analogy belongs the distinguishing features of the human tem- 
perament and character; thus the subject in whom the Nervous system pre- 
dominates, is distinguished by mental capacity, the frequent concomitant ofa 
feeble frame ; he again in whom the ti vessel system predommates is 
distinguished by bodily strength, active powers, and a senguine ¢ , 
little marked by power of mind; while he in whom there tsa predominance 
of the absorbent system is characterised by sensual inclinations, equally inimi- 
cal to the faculties of mind and body. Thus the source of mental capacity 
belongs to the Aead, that of corporeal power to the chest, and that of sensuali- 
ty to the abdomen. As however no subject exists without either of these, so 
all partake of the influence of each, whence the infinite diversity of tempera- 
ment and character by which human nature is distinguished. 
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§ 76. Thus the corporeal nature of Animals in general, and of 
- Man in particular, is in systematic harmony with universal nature ; 
and not only does it harmonise in system, but in progress also ; 
thus the Lymphatic system and Chemical nature are first developed 
and matured ; the Blood-vessel and Vegetable nature of animals 
mext; the Nervous system being last in the exhibition and perfection 
of its functions | 
§ 77. So much concerning the corporeal nature of animals ; but 
Sensation and Volition are principal in animals, and that by which 
they are distinguished from other physical objects. ‘These we 
have seen are dependant upon the last and highest of the Animal 
functions, or Nervous system ; and since the original physical 
Agent and Patient are the basis of all physical science, and have 
-been traced to the apex of Chemical Elastics in the Ethereal or 
Vital fluids, it is highly probable, according to universal analogy, 
if not Physically certain, that this highest of the animal functions 
produces these distinguishing effects by the concurrence of the 
‘Vital fluids. 
§ 78. As the Ethereal or Vital fluids vary in kind, and are re- 

‘spectively the effect of an Agent and Patient, identical with the 
original external physical Agent and Patient (whose variety of 
‘effect depends perhaps upon their essential triformity), they may 
belong variously to the Nerves and Muscles, whence the Active 
and passive offices of each, and their mutual Action and Reaction 
with all their effects or Phenomena. 

§ 79. Hence the Physical Agent predominating in the Nerves 
may, by the predominance of the Re-agent in the muscles, produce 
VouuntTary Morion ; and hence the passivity of the Nerves 
may, by the concurrence of External Agency, produce all the effects 
of SENSATION, and finally, by the mutual agency and re-agency of 
the Nervous system in its highest office, all the phenomena of 
Tuoveut.'—The proof of which @ posteriori implies an experi- 
ence at once the most refined, expanded and profound. 

§ 80. The above is in strict accordance with the principles of 
action, sensation and thought, which, inanother point of view, result- 
- ed from universal analysis ;* and we shgll have to record in the 

uel some farther confirmation of this doctrine. 
81. Upon animal science depends the art of healing, or Me- 
dicine in its vulgar acceptation, which investigates the diseases of 
animals and their remedies, with reference to the human animal in 


‘ If so, these active powers,—these ultimate principles of matter, are 
essentially identical with and physically demonstrable ta be Minp ! 


2 Tritogenea, § 21. 


\ 
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particular; for diseases consist in the disorders, injury or deprava- 
tion of the matter, organs or functions of the animal structure, 
and vary m kind accordingly: hence the analogy of animal sature 
applies equally to health and disease, and these are either universal, 
geueral or particular. 

§ 82. Accordingly diseases may he considered untversally as of 
two classes; 1, the active, in;which disorder of the functions is induced 
by redundance of action in the animal system, arising from the too 
great accumulation of active power, or defgciency of pasaive power ; 
and @, the passtve class, in which disease 1s induced by redundance of 
| passive power or deficiency of the active; and these four cases 
compound and vary in degree, without limit, comprehending all 
diseases termed Fever. Fevers are accordingly universal diseases. 

§ 88. In like manner there are diseases of a general kind infect- 
ing the Nervous, Sanguineous, or Lymphatic systems, whence ner- 
yous, pulmonary and bilious diseases, &c. And finally there are 
particular or local diseases ; such are diseases of particular organs, 
wounds, tumors, &c.; in all which there js a greater or leas affection 
of the general system. " 

§ 84. As diseases in general reault from redundance or deficien- 
cy of active ur passive powers in the animal System, so the Re mE DIES 
opposed to them are active and passive accordwg to the two ori- 
ginal physical elements. . 

Thus the active and passive substances of Chemistry become the 
active and re-active remedies of Medicine, and it results hence that 
nature furnishes a remedy for every disease, and leaves it to the art and 
experience of man, and the instinct of other animals, to discover it. 


CONCLUSION. 


§ 85. Having thus sketched the outline of Physics, the science 
of matter and the external, whereby we have been coaducted through 
matter to sense and thought, we have fulfilled our attempt to in- 
dicate the Analogy or form which harmonises the Physical Sci- 
efices upon universal ground, and, confiding it to the current of ex- 
perience, prepare to follow it with the more demonstrable analogies 
of the moral and sensible sciences.' 

By the way, however, it may be observed, in satisfaction of our 
pious scruples, that no religious or moral mischief is to be appre- 
hended from a doctrine which: conducts the physical or external 
Agent into the brain, the seat of mind, and assigns it the important 
offices of thought: on the contrary it preserves from the baneful 
consequences of that contracted view of Nature, upon which the vul- 


* See an “Essay on the Analogy and Harmony of Colors,” recently published 
by Newman, Soho Square. 
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gar materialism of the soul is founded, by identifying the original, 
external and internal Agent. This is the link in the chain of being 
which completes the universal circle and connects us with Deity. 
It demonstrates that All is of One Original, and our individual 
Essence a particle of the Universal, in whom we ‘live, move, and 
have our being,’ with all its Ethical consequences. In fine, it evin- 
ces the Omnipotence of the Creator, who could thus from the same 
principles produce Matter, Sense and Soul ! 

No anslogy of Nature, no perception of Sense, no power of 

ason can teach us how Spirit can move Body, if they have not a4 
community of nature or principles ; in truth, the mutual affections of 
Matter and Mind, Body and Spirit, are not even rationally conceiv- 
able upon the common notion of their absolute difference and inde- 
pendence ; we are bound therefore either to elevate Matter to 
Mind, and give the Universe an [nternal or lutellectual subsistence 
alone, as the [pzax.istT does; or to sink Mind into Matter, and 
allow only a Physical or External world, like the MATERIALIST: 
or finally to assign them a common concurring nature ; for it is not 
possible a reasonable being can run to the absurdest extreme of 
SCEPT1CisM, by doubting the fact of their reciprocal action and 
affection. 

Since therefore Mind and Matter cannot act reciprocally unless 
they have a common nature, it follows that the dispute of the Me 
taphysicians concerning their mutual causality is mere logomachy ; 
but if either of these principles have superiority or precedence, it 
must be mind or the active principle. 

So much for the principle of the Universe ; and if we look to sés 
end or chief purpose, which is Moral,' we must again give the pre- 
cedent to Mind ; and if, finally, between these extremes, we regard 
the means or relations by which the Universe is connected as a 
whole, we must also assign them to Minn, the Active, formative 
and ruling priaciple, the beginning, middle, and the end. 


1 Tritogenea, § 52. 
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-PREFATORY REMARKS. 


As individuals are improved by an amicable intercourse with each 
other; and as parts of the same empire are gradually ameliorated 
in proportion as they have an easy intercourse amongst themselves 3 
so separate and independent nations are mutually benefitted by a 
liberal and an amicable igtesconrse. ‘Those governments which with 
sincere minds endeavour to extend the friendly intereourse of na- 
tions, deserve the thanks of mankind. ‘Whilst they pursue the 
good of their own country, they promote the welfare of the species. 

As the productions of human labor, and of the surface of the 

earph, pre exceedingly wari enerally supepabundant in one 
ian Thilet here of rachelencs or a total want of another ; it 
comes fo pass that the exchange of commodities, or commercial 
intercourse, tends to ameliorate the temporal condition of the 
whole human family. 

Human ability being limited, the whole business of a commu- 
my is best effected by different persons devoting themselves to 
di t parts of the general concern. The agriculturist, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant, are alike nsefulty employed; and it is 

robably as necessary a part of the duty of government to exert its 
influence with the rulers of foreign nations in behalf of its mer- 
chants, as to encourage and protect the agriculturist and manufac- 
turer at home. 

Further, as an exchange of commodities, on a small scale, is best 
effected under an idea of the perfect equality, and reciprocity of the 
dealers ; not under the relation of slave and master; or a depen- 
dant and his lord ; so national and commercial intercourse will pro- 
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-ceed best under an idea of the equality and feciprocity of the two 
countries. The idea that the one owés and yields homage to the 
other is likely to be prejudicial to the fair commercial intercourse 
between the two nations. 

What are called ceremonies, sometimes affect materially the idea 
of equality. They are not always mere forms and nothing else, but 
speak a language as intelligible as words 3 and it would be just as 
conclusive to afhirm, it isno matter what. words are used, words 
are but wind; as to affirm, it is nomatter what ceremonies are submit- 
ted to, ceremonies are but mere forms, and nothingelse.. Some ceres 
monies are perfectly indifferent, as whether the form of salutation be 
taking off the hat and bowing the head, or keeping it on and bow- 
‘ing low with the hands folded before the breast; these, the one 
English, and the other Chinese, are equally good. There is how- 
ever a difference of submission and devotedness expressed by dif- 
ferent postures of the body; and some nations-feel an almost in- 
stinctive reluctance to the stronger expressions of submission. As 
fbr instance, standing and bowing the head is less than krieeling 
on one knee; as that is less than kneeling on two knees, and 
that less again than kneeling on two knees and putting the hands 
and forehead to the ground ; and doing this once, is, in the appre- 
hension of the Chinese, less than doing it three times, or six timesy 
or nine times. Waving the question whether it be proper for one 
human being to use such strong expressions of submission to ano- 
ther or not, when any, even the strongest of these forms are reci- 
procal, they do not interfere with the idea of equality, or of mu- 
tual independence ; if they are not reciprocally performed, the 
Jast of these forms expresses, in the strongest manner, the submis- 
sion and homage of one person or state to another : and in this 
light, the Tartar family now on the throne of China considers the 
‘ceremony called San-kwei-kew-kow ;' thrice kneeling and nine 
times beating the head against the ground. Those nations of 
Europe who consider themselves tributary and yielding homage to 
China, ‘should perform the Tartar ceremony ; those who do not 
consider themselves so, should not perform the ceremony. 

The English Embassador, Lord Macartney, appears to have un- 
erstood correctly the meaning of the ceremony, and proposed 
the only alternative, which could enable him to perform it, viz. a 
Chinese of equal rank performing it to the King of England's pic- 
thre. Or perhaps a promise from the Chinese Court that should 
an Embassador ever go from thence to England, he would perform 
it in the King’s presence, might have enabled him to do it. 


1 It is otherwise called the Kd-tow, which strictly denotes only once 
kneeling. 
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These remarks will probably convince the reader that. the Eng- 
lish Government acts as every‘civilised Government should act, 
when she endeavouts to cultivate a good understanding and liberal 
intercourse with China; but since, whilst using those endeavours, 
she never contemplates yielding homage to China, she still wisely 
refuses to perform by her Embassador that ceremony which is the 
expression of homage. . 

The lowest form by which respect is showed in China at this 
day is Kung-show, that is, joining both hands and raising them be- 
fore the breast. The next is Isd-yih, that is, bowing low with 
the hands joined. The third is Ta-tseén, bending the knee as. if 
about to kneel. The fourth is Kwei, to kneel. The fifth, 
K6-tow, kneeling and striking the head against the ground. The 
sixth, San-kow, striking the head three times against the earth 
before rising from one’s knees. ‘The seventh, Luh-kow, that is, 
kneeling and striking the forehead three times, rising on one’s 
feet, kneeling down again and striking the head again three times 
against the earth. The climax is closed by the San-kwei-kew- 
kow, kneeling three different times, and at each time knocking 
the head thrice against the ground, 

Some of the gods of China are entitled only to the San-kow ; 
others to the’ Luh-kow; the Téén, (Heaven) and the Emperor 
are worshipped by the San-kwei-kew-kow. Does the Emperor of 
China claim divine honors ? 


SECTION It. 
The Embassy annqunced at Canton. 


The British Government, in conjunction with the Honorable 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, deeming it ex- 
pedient to send an Embassy to China, Earl Buckinghamsbire, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, wrote to the Viceroy of Cantop 
to announce the intention of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 

ent. His Lordship’s Letter arrived in the close of May 1816. 
Bir George Staunton, President of the Select Committee, wrote from 
Macao to inform the Local Government, and to request a pro- 
per conveyance to Canton, in order to present the letter. Sir Theor 
philus Metcalfe, a member of the Committee, Captain Clavel of 
his Majesty’s Ship Orlando, Mr. Morrison, who then acted as - 
translator and secretary for the Chinese department to the Select 
Committee, and Mr. Daniell, a member of the Company’s establish- 
ment in China, proceeded to Canton, and requested an audience of 
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the Foo-yuen' (the Viceroy then being at Court), which was tc- 
cordingly fixed to be on the 4th of June, the day after our arrival 
in Canton. 

We proceeded in chairs to the office of the Foe-yuen, at the 
gate of which we alighted, and were led into an apartment on. 
the left side of the great hall, in which the principal Hong 
merchants were waiting to receive us, and give us tea. 

We had sat about 10 minutes, during which time it was ie 
ated, whether Sir Theophilus should give the letter into the Foo- 
yuen’s hand or pass it through another person. Sir Theophilus 
insisted on the first, which was granted. At a signal given 
the doors of the hall were thrown open, a shout raised by. 
the attendants, and a salute of three guns fired. The Tartar Ge- 
neral, called T'seang-keun, was present on the occasion, with a 
detachment of troops, forming a path up to the hall. The Impe- 
rial Commissioner for foreign trade, called the Hoo-poo (or: 
Hoppo), was also there. Our party was then requested 
to proceed with the letter, which, contained in a box, was carried: 
in form by Mr. Morrison. We walked up to the higher end of 
the hall, made a bow, and put our hats on again, as it was incon- 
venient to stand with them in the hand; after which Sir Theophi- 
lus Metcalfe opened the box and gave the letter into the Foo-yuen’s. 
hands. He received it, rose, and asked if our aged King was well,. 
aud how the Prince Regent did, spoke of the former Embassy. 
with satisfaction, and then gave the letter into the hands of an 
attendant ofhcer. On this we withdrew, returned to the door of 
the room we had left, and prepared to leave the palace. Puan-ke- 
qua, an old and active Hong merchant, who managed the announ- 
cing of the last Embassy, desired us to wait till some questions 
should be put by the Foo-yuen. Sir Theophilus however thought 
that those had better be sent to the factory ; as more respectful on 
the prrt of the Chinese, and also as affording more time to give 
suitable answers. Old Puan-ke-qua pressed our stay in vain; 
then sighing, said, ‘* Mei-yew £3 ;” there is no help for it. 

Sir Theophilus remained in Canton some days, during which 
time various questions were brought from the Government; as, 
what number of ships were coming ; what the Embassador’s name 
was; what the presents were; whether the ships would come to 
Macao or not; what nations of Europe had been at war; what 
age the Prince Regent was; when the reins of Government 
were given to him, &c. . ; 

In a day or two the Government sent out to require that Captain 
Clavel, whom Puan-ke+qua had untruly represented as the bearer 


_ " Foo-yuen is the second officer in a province. He acts for the Viceroy 
in his absence. 
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of Eai Backinghamshire’s letter, should remain till an answer wab 
received from Court. A dochment was found on. record proving 
that the Hong merchants had, when Lord Macartney’s Embatsy 
was announced, given a bond to’ Government, promising that 
the gentlemen who broaght the dispatches there, would remain -for 
a reply from Court. Captain Clavel would not make any such pto« 
imise, as the detter in fact was not brought by him 3 and he purposed 
to leave before any answer could arrive. Sir Theophilus gave a 
written paper, saying, that he would remain, but the Government 
would not be satisfied with it, but required the Hong merchants 
to proniise in behalf of Captain Clavel. ‘The Hong merchants dev 
clined. They were taken to the Kwangeittow Foo’s office, and de« 
tained a day or two, when, finally, they came to an understanding, 
giving the bord required, and obtaining assurance from the 
emment, that the promise given in the bond should not be 
exacted ‘of them. - 
This affair’being arranged, Sir ‘Theophilus Metcalfe, and the gen 
tlemen who accompanied him, retarned to Macao. . 
- Europeans and Chinese had various opinions respecting the re- 
ception of the Embassy. Some of the first, who had means of 
knowing ‘alittle of the temper of the Court, affirmed that the Em- 
bassy would not be allowed to land ; and ‘Chinese of respectable 
- atanding in society were persuaded, that it would certainly not be 
received by the way of Téen-tsin, but would be required to go by: 
the way of Canton; ‘that if it did go so far a8 ‘Feéen-tsin, it would 
have to return and land at Canton. 


SECTION III. 
The arrival of the Embassy, and voyage to the Gulph of Pet-chelee. 


On the 9th of February 1816, His Excellency Lord Amherst, 
Embassador Extraordinary from his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in behalf of His Majesty, to the Emperor of China, 
embarked at Portsmouth, on-board his Majesty’s Ship Alceage, 
Captain Maxwell. The Honorable Company’s Ship Hewitt, 
Captain Campbell, was laden with presents; and his Majesty's 
Brig Lyra, Captain Hall, was attached to attend on the Aleeste. 

June 23. Sir George Staunton received at Macao a letter from 
Lord Amherst; informing him of his arrival in the straits of 
Sunda on the 9th of June; and that he proposed prosecuting hig 
voyage in a few days. 

Sunday morning, July 7th, Sir George Staunton, Messrs. Tooné, 
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Davis, Pearson, Manning, and Morrison, embarked on board the 
Honorable Company’s cruiser, Discovery, Captain Ross, then lying: 
inthe Typa, near Macao. The Honorable Company's cruiser, In-- 
vestigator, Captain Crawford, put to sea with the Discovery to, meet. 
the Embassador. The following day, the brig Lyra arrived, an- 
nouncing the Embassador’s approach. The Alceste and. Hewit 
arrived off the Lemma Island on the 10th of July. | 
It was then found that the Embassy was constituted of the fol- 
lowing persons : his Excellency Lord Amherst, Embassador Extra- 
ordinary, and Minister Plenipotentiary; Sir George Thomas 
Staunton, Bart., first Commissioner ; Henry Ellis, Esquire, second 
Commissioner ; Messrs. Toone, Davis, Morrison, and Manniag, Se- 
cretaries, and Interpreters for the Chinese department ; Mr. Hayney. 
Acting Secretary to the Embassy, and the Embassador’s Private See: © 
cretary; the Honorable Mr. Amherst, gentleman; Rev. ‘Mr... 
Griffith, Chaplain and Tuto#; Mr, Abel, Surgeon and Naturalist 5; 
Mr. Pearson, Dr. Lynn, Surgeons; Mr. Havell, Artist or Draughts= 
man; Lieutenant Cooke, Commander of the Guard ; Honorable Mr. ; 
Somerset, 2nd officer of the guard; Mr. Marrige, in care of the.. 
presents ; Messra. Abbot, Martin and Poole, attached ta the 
Embassy; Guard 22, Band 12, and servants,—~—making in all 75 
ersons. 
P On the 11th and 12th of July the above-mentioned five vessels 
watered at Hong-kong, near the Lemma. Mr. Abel went on shore: 
in pursuit of his object as Naturalist. During our stay, we received. 
his Imperial Majesty’s reply to the Foo-yuen’s repost . respecting | 
the Embassy ; m which his Majesty declared his readinega to receive: 
it by the way of T&&n-tsin, and stated, that he had given the ne-: 
cessary orders for due preparation to be made to receive the Em- ~ 
bassy to Na-yeu ching the Viceroy of Pit-che-lee, and Kwang- 
hwuy, then Director of the salt department, at the port of Téén-. 
tem. His Majesty also directed that a native Linguist, acquaint 
ed with the language and manners of foreigners, should be: sent to. 
Court, arid one to the Ché-keang, where the ships of the Em- 
bassy might probably touch. Sir George Staunton and Mr. “Morti- | 
gon moved into the Alceste, Messrs. Toone and Davis to’ the, 
Hewit, Messrs. Pearson and Manning remained inthe Discovery. - 
July 18th. Our little fleet got under way with a fair wind, which | 
in twelve days carried us within sight of Ching-shan, the promion- 
tory of Shan-tung. ‘he many pointed hills which form the pro- 
- Montory presented an interesting appearance, as almost any land 
in fact does, after the dull sameness of sea.and sky, with the un- 
varied unbroken line of the surrounding horizon. We keptso 
far out to sea as to perceive nothing of the Island Chow-shan. 
Our track appeared quite clear and safe. 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. K 
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- During the passage, Mr. Morrison translated His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent’s letter-to the Emperor of China; a list of 
presents, and of the persons in the Embassy, with some other 
official Papers." On the 26th Mr. Toone was sent forward in the 
Lyra to ‘Ta-koo, with a letter-from the Embassador to the Viceroy 

f Chih-le, informihg-him of our approach, and requesting him to 
announce it to his: Imperial Majesty. - Copies of the above lists were 
inclosed, and a request tnade that his Excellency would send off 
20 boats for the presents and baggage, and 10 boats for the 
Embassador‘and Suite. - 

On the 28th of July the Alceste, Hewit, Discovery and Investi- 
gator, ancliored- about 12 miles from Ta-kvo, in about $ fathoms 
water. ‘The Lyra was nearer in shore, but could see ‘little of the 
land-from its beings0 low. Mr. Toone wrote on apiece of paper 
the object ofthe Lyra’s approach, ard gave it to some fishermen, 
that they might give it to any officer on shore, which they did, 
and which brought off the next morning, July 29th, inferior officers, 
té whotn he delivered the letter to the Viceroy. Those persons asked 
whether we chad any‘lkeness 6f the Emperor‘on board ; remem- 
bering that in the last Embassy ‘an officer was degraded, for not 
_ poing ‘off to'see the pictare of Kéen-lung, which happened to be in 

the fieet. During the next day the Lyra joined the squadron. 

| Phe ‘gentlemen of the Lyra were astonished ta find the fisher- 
mén in their boats as naked as savages, without appearing coneci- 
ous of shathe. - Sometimes they wore a jacket over their shoulders, 
tut. had no ‘clothing for the lower part of the body. The same 
wastene of the trackers up to Téén-tsin. They passed crowds of 
people, amongst whom occasionally were females at no great dis- 


7 In © papers the Embassador and Commissjoners were styled, 
WangLhae, “ royal envoies,” and the presents, Le-with “ things given from 
courtesy.” The Chinesé wish to call foreign Embassadors, Kung-she, “ en- 
veies with tribute,”: and the presents, Kung-wah, “-artistes-of ‘tribute.” 
Fhat the word: Kung has long been understood as here stated,-appeare by the 
fllowing quotation, ‘‘ Kao-tsong of the Sung dynasty made peace with the 
Tartar King H2-tsong, on very dishonorable conditions; for in signing this 
treaty, he made “use of the word Chia, which signifies subject, and of Cong, 
- which is tributary.” (Du Halde.) It may occuf to thé reader that the Chi- 


nese gave presents in return: true, but they cajj them by a very different 
game, viz. Shang, “s thing bestowed on an inferior.” The /etters which bave 
passed between pean Sovereigns and Chinese Emperors, bave not been 


called hy the same nathe. The letters brought they wish to be called Pegon- 
win * A representation made,” as if by petition. The letters they “give 
are valted Chih; “An Imperial Mandate.” We used the wort Shoo, “ A Bhok 
or lettee,” such as passes between equals. - The Chinese allowed us our own 
hraseology, and in speaking to us, generally used it; what they wrote on the 
ags of boats, or used amongst themselves, we could uot coutrol. —_ 
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tance ; it appeared s0 usual as to create no notice. Throughout the 
provinces of Chih-le.and Shan-tung, poor boys to the age of twelve 
or, thirteen were generally naked, standing, running about in 
promiscuous crowds. | , 
_ August lst. Four Mandarins of inferior rank, one a military man 
with a crystal button, came off.to the ships, and informed ns that 
Kwang,: a Rin-chae, or Imperial Commissioner, whom we shall 
hereafter call the Legate, was on shore at ‘T'a-koo. They were in- 
structed to, ascertain the number of ships, of persons in the, ships, 
and so on; most of which questions had been anticipated by our 
letter to Court ; but every Chinese officer wishes to inform himself 
of the numerical details of any affair, that he may be prepa- 
red for the interrogatories of his superior. However. proper. it 
may be for them to obtain this information, they often act,impro- 
perly by. annoying: the same person to give often the same infor- 
mation. -——. | Cat gt ow 
- These persons requested that some gentleman sheuld. go. on 
shore to seethe Legate, and give him such information as he might 
desire. It was therefore directed that Mr. Morrisan, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Cooke, ahould:go on shore in a ship’s boat. A boat of 
e Discovery, under the care of Captain Crawford, and rowed by 
Lascars, accordingly went. The passage in is. exceedingly shallow ; 
in some places not more than two feet : Ta-koo, a -poor.village, is 
situated a mile or two from the entrance. At it there is a temple, 
at which the hati taken up his abode. It rained when we 
reached the beach, and we had to wait till we were anuounced. 
The officer with us was civil in endeavouring to keep us, frgm 
the rain. Ina short time carriages, or covered single-horse carts, 
were brought to the beach: we got into them, and drove off 
about a quarter of a mile through a very dirty road to the temple. 
All around was a flat, marshy, unproductiye, gloomy region. We 
entered ,an inner room in the temple, and. were required to send in 
ous wames, and what we were, to the still inner apartment. On being 
wahered in, wé stepped over the threshold, walked up, and made: our 
bow. Onlooking round there were nochairs there to receive ns, but 
withoutside the threshold on the left side were placed three chairs. 
We went to conciliate, and therefore, though we felt the 
haughty reception intended, took no notice of it, but sat down, 
_ In Chinese apartments there is placed at the head of the room, a 
ae broad couch, called a Kang; in the middle of it stands a 
. about eighteen inches high, intended to rest.the arm on, or 
to tenon; on each side of this the two principal persone 
git ; the left is the place of honor. From the ends of the couch, at 
tight angles, are placed two rows of chairs; the rank diminishes ag 
they recede from the couch: the first in the left side row is the 
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highest place. To:prevent persons taking a place they do not wish 
them, they sometimes remove the chairs, as was the case in the 
present instance. There were no chairs at the head of 
the right-hand row, but three placed, as I have already ob- 
served, withoutsidé the threshold. The Legate sat on the right- 
hand end of the couch, leaying the chief place empty for his ~ 
absent colleague. At the upper end of the left row of chairs, 
the commander of the district, with a red button in his cap, sat; 
next to him, Yin, a military officer (Fieetae) with a red but- 
ton, and Chang, a civil officer (Tuon-tues) of Téén-tsin 
with: a blue button. These two latter persons were to at- 
tend upon the accommodation and safe conduct of the Embassy, 
under the Legate and Viceroy. These two gentlemen properly 
bore the title of Ta-laou-yay, ‘¢ Great venerable Father,” but in their 
intercourse with foreigners, were called by their domestics Fo-jin, 
«¢ Great Man.” ‘The Legate and Yin were Tartars; Chang was a 
Chiriese: Kwang, the Legate, was a little man, about 58 years of 
age; pleasant and conversible in his manner; but artful and frau- 
dulent; seeking to obtain his purpose rather by negative than po- 
sitive acts ;° withdrawing the means of comfort, ratherthan by in- 
flicting what was disagreeable ; close-minded, specious and clever. 
Yin- wag of low stature and ruddy complexion, good-natured, 
with a little of the feudaf pride of the Tartar, and ignorant, as 
Tartar Chinese military men generally are. Chang was rather 
old, tall, thin and emaciated, it is to be apprehended by the use of 
opium, and debauchery. The Commander of the troops at Ta- 
koo was not seen frequently enough to form an opinion of his cha- 
racter. 

In the presence of this assembly, the Legate began, in a distinct 
and cheerful tone, ‘to eriquire the distance we had come ; whether ~ 
we had touched at Macao; how long we had been from thence; 
whether we had met the vessels he sent to meet us (he never sent 
any) the number of ships; of men in the ships; of persons in the 
Embassy, and-so on; to which he received such answers as truth 
and prudence suggested. ‘The other gentlemen joined the Legate 
in exptessing their satisfaction. He hinted that mstead of seventy- 
five petsons, fifty would be enough; to which it wds replied, that, 
to China twenty or thirty more or less could be of very little con- 
sequence ; that to do the thing liberally would be handsome. He 
received the suggestion, and we-heard no more of the objection tilt 
it was too late to alter it. He said that Chang and Yin would 
the next day go on board our ships to wait on the Embassador 
and the Commissioners. ' After this we withdrew, and had a din- 
ner in the Chinese manner with the inferior officers who had been 
on board: - - , 
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. Ia the Temple there was an upper story, from which we had a 
wiew of the surrqunding country, and of the ships in the roads. 
heir masts only were visible. An officer entered into, conversa- 
‘tion with Mr. Morrison, and informed him that he yndersateod 
the Embassy would not remain at Court so long. as the-last one 
did : that his Imperial Majesty was going to Jé~ho in Tartary, and 
did not mean to take the Embassy thither. We heard that the 
Viceroy Na-yeu-ching, who had been prdered to attend to the Em- 
bassy, was since depraded and cast into .prison. oe 
. We went into one of the priests’ rooms to take tea, and found 
hanging against the wall, ae idel pictures do, an European print 
of the Head of Jesua Christ, crowned with thorns, . and a reed in 
his hand, Around gn the Chinese paper, in the centre of which 
jt.was pasted, were Chinese characters. When requested to take 
it down, the priest declined, saying, that it was dedicated, and he 
could not take it down ; but he showed to Mr. Morrisen-a servi¢e, 
in mysterious Chinese phraseology, which was read when the pig- 
ture was worshipped, We remained at the temple all night, 
lodged upon benches covered with mats, without any bedding 
whatever, not eyen a pillow for our heads. Licutenant Cooke and 
Captain Crawford bemg inured to bear fatigue, did not regard 
it; Mr, Morrison, from the want of rest, and a reugh passage back tp 
the ships next morning, was much indisposed for two ot three 
days. ‘I'he Legate intended to have giyen .us some presents jn the 
morning, but ours rough. lodging induced us ta hasten our departare 
very early. The Chinese afterwards made. an apology for esiter- 
taining us so ill. ; ae ; 
August 4th. Chang and Yin, or as their servants call them 
Chang Tajin and Ym Tajin, ‘ the great men Chang and Yin;? 
came off to the Alceate to wait.on the Embassadpr. asd Commissi- 
onergs. The boats in which they came of were. flat-hottumed, and 
usually employed to carry rice to Leszou-tung. . On the deck 2 teme 
porary cabin was erected for the two gentlemen. They sent. ba 
re them large red cards of numierous folda, and about .1 8 inches 
from top to bottom. In the middle of the page -was written -their 
names and rank beginning with Téeu-chaon, “ Of the Celestial Em 
pire.” This style of card is commonly affected in their intercowsee 
with foreigners. Amongst themselves they write.on a much svigller 
card their name, prefacing it with Yu-te Your, simple youtiger 
brother,”’ or some other expression of humility, and closing it wish 
Tun-show pae, “ bows his head and worships.” . At all these 
assumptions of greatness, of course, the Embassadar: was prepared 
Father to amile, than be angry. ‘They .were saluted as they came 
alongside, and remarked afterwards the tremendows.roar of the guns. 
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‘Having, with-some apprehension on their part, reached the deck 
of the Alceste, they passed through a line of marines, and were 
received in the upper cabin by Captain Maxwell. The Embasea- 
dor and two Commissioners teceived them in Lord Amherst’s 
cabin, which was below. The Embassador was dressed in his 
robes, and taking the centre seat placed them on a row. of chairs at 
his left, in their apprehension the place of honor 3 Sir George and 
Mr. Ejlis took the right-hand row of:chairs. Chang afterwards de- 
sired his servant to. hint to Mr. Morrison, that he wished to be 
plated on a line ‘with the Embassador. The novelty: of their situ- 
ation evidently embarrassed them 3 they had never seen Englishmeri 
before. - As directed by the Legate, they made.some enquiries 
about the Prince Regent's Letter; its tenors the number of per- 
sons in the five ships; whether we would land in our own boats, 
or theirs; said it would be proper to practise, on our landing, the 
ceremony which it was the custom to observe when introduced 
to his Imperial Majesty. The Embassador declared his intention 
to practise the same cetemony as Lord Macartney did: in the last 
Embassy, which they always designated by « the Embasey. of the 
58th year,” it being in the. 58th year of the reign of Kéen-lung: They 
told us, that ‘Tuh Chung-tung, the Second Minister, had arrived at 
Téenetein to. receive the Embaesy. This did not prove to be true. 
An oldservant, in a loud toné, stood prompting and. explaining ‘fot 
¥in ; ‘Mr. Morrison checked him. by saying, he understood 
‘the master better than the servant. Chang and Yin, aftet 
having walked about the ship, and gone to the top of the poop, 
took their leave and were again saluted. mF 

' Presents of bullocks, sheep, and so on, came off in the course of 


being sent: off by the Chinese for that urpose. Chang and Yin 
hod ‘Hot been abie, from the wind bein fga st » to regain the 
shote, arid cume again alongside the Alceste. Mr. Morrisoh wes. 
sent to btvite: them. to dinner, in the name of the Embassador. 
They -recvived the message with civility, but declined accepting 
the invitation from a dread ef passing aud repassing from one 
vesselto the other. a ee _ 
Tuesday 6th: Mr. Davis and Lieutenant Cooke were gent on 
shore, to see that the boats were-reatly for the reception of the 
Embassy ; they returned with an answer in the affirmative. . 
On the 7th and 8th, several official papers were prepared in Chi- 
nese. The wind blew fresh, and prevented boats coming of. ‘The 
Legate serit- kis card, and a request to. the , to lend. 
To prevent the messenger assigning en untrue reneon for landing 
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that.day, a note was written- to the Legate, toinform him of the 


real cause, and promising to go the next day. 
SECTION IV. _ 
Landing of the Embassy, and arvivdl at Téis-tsin. 


August the 9th. It was determined to land; and aceordingly ail 
the personal baggage was put into Chinese vessel. Lord Am- 
herst, Sir George Staunton, Mr. Ellis and some ethers, went in the 
boat in which Chang had come off, as he offered it and seamed to 
wash that it should -be accepted. ‘The barge of the Aleeste, boats 
from the Hewit, Lyra, Discovery and Investigator, were manned. 
About $ o'clock every thing was ready; yards were manmed; the 
standard of England hoisted ; a salute fired, and : three: ehéers. 
givem by the seamen. In the midst of this, the Emtbasender and. 
suite left the ships,-and proceeded with a fair breeze ‘ir the Chinese . 
vessel and ship’s boats to the shore. When near it the-Endsassador 
exchanged the Chinese vessel for the Aleestels Bange. -- The boats. 
then formed themselves into two lines, and rowed slowly with the. 
band playing towards the beach, on which. crowds of people were 
collected. ‘Within the mouth of the river, a Jong: line of Chinese 
troops were drawn up, with a band, and petardsto fire sslutes... As 
we approached, their band struck up, ours ceased, and:a saldte was 
fixed. Going farther ‘up, the ine was .somewhat .broken bk 
_ Chinese boats. Crowds of men, women, 2nd naked children. bi 
the banks of the river ; and we reached the place prapaged 
for our landing ; where:the ebb tide was running.eo ‘etrong,: that 
the small boats found it difficult to secure themeelwen- = 
‘There were now about a hundred and fifty. Exglishmen; antae 
many Chineve of various ranks, agreeing in theirignorance of. 
eath other’s langwage, and‘usages on Soh dccatiane, ‘and conse-. 
quently. cempideréble confusion ensued. In each pasty there was 
probably a. ‘want ef previous arrangement. The-fchineee did not 
eyoel on- tide oxvasion. It was now evening; ‘the heads ef each. 
Ppayty were to'meet, the haggage waste be: remoted to the hoats 
intended to receive the Embassy, and our whole party to-be fed 
aml lodged.:-.We. had indeed marked all our baggage with Chi- 
iigve ‘charactere; inthe hope that the Chinese would be enabled 
thereby te remove the baggage at once : but neither the beatmen_ 
nes-portere could read, and our labor waa useless. The boats 
were pointed out fer the gentlemen, agreeably toa list we had. 
» but when three or four men took 2 box to eamry.it away; not 
‘able: to read,. they.did not know where to go te, and lad x 
down before they reached its destination. The work went on 
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‘slowly, and‘ the-boatmen, indifferent to any thing but saving them- 
selves trouble, shoved off from the shore. Our defect on that 
occasion was the not appointing ten or twenty servants to attend 
to the general concern. .ach‘servant cared only for his own mas- 
ter's things, and whilst he ran with one box, the other things be- 
longing to-him were turned aside, where they were not to be 
found by another servant, rummaging for his master’s things. All 
!this going on whilgt'aided by Chinese, who did not understand the 
English .servants, caused of course great confusion. Several gen- 
‘tlemen did not obtain their cots that night. 
_- Embarrassment arose also: from another cause. Our stores and 
eating utensils, table ‘lineri, &e. had been sent on-shore marked in 
.Chineee as the Embassador’s baggage, under the reasonable expec- 
tation, that it would be found waiting for him on shore. But the 
Legate in his haste to get us:to Court before the Emperor went to 
Tartary, bad sent off all our stores, &c. together with the presents. 
Aje made many fair promises, that they should be sent after and 
brought back, but did.oothing-more than promise. We did not 
obtain them till we reached Tuang-chow. ot 
- The Legate desired Mr. Morrison to go to him, and began to ask 
severul questions about the rank .of the persons in the Embassy, 
and. to request that some exprestions in our list might be 
changed, as that the expression for Secretary, vir. Peth-téé-shth, 
#hould be changed to Tae-péih, because the firet was a Tartar term, 
and that E-foo for Medical ‘Man should be changed to E-sing. 
These verbal changes, Mr. Morrison took upon himself to say, 
might be made;.for an answer tu some other questions he teferred 
the. Legate to the Embassador ; taking: an opportunity, however, to 
suggest, that,. after the fatigues af :the day, it would be indecorous 
to rouble his Lordshap with ‘basiness immediately on landing. 
The.:Legate took the dint, and forthwith, in company with the 
military Governor of: the district, paid a visit to the Embassador 
and Commissioners. Captains Maxwell, Hall, Campbell, and other 
gentiémen were present in the Embassador’s boat, which made-it 
a.crowded hurried imterview. The Legate carried himself with 
courteous. cheerfulness, and filled ap the time by taking particular 
notice. of the Embassador’s son, the Hon. Mr. Amherst, then four 
teen years of age. The Legate affirmed on this occasion, agreeably 
to.a message that: he had.sent to the ship, that his Imperial Majesty 
bad made particular enquiries about him, his age, studies, and so 
om... Whether .this: was really the case, or whether he wished to 
Gatter the Embassador, # uncertam. «=. 
' Heavieg vetarned .to his.own boat, he sent to. say.that he was 
about to. set off -for Léén-tein that evening, af the Hmbassador in- 
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tended to return his visit—As this appeared: a hint, signifying 
he wished to be visited’; the Embassador immediately offered to 
call on him, and forthwith did so, in company with the two Com- 
raissioners. ‘The visit wag short, and the vain Legate much grat 
fied, affected to say, they carried their politeness to an excess. 
He set off immediately for Téén-tsin, to make preparations for 
our reception there; leaving Chang and Yin to urge our speedy 
departure: he even went so far as to request through an atten- 
dant, that we would leave by the tide, which occurred during the 
night: that he was told was impossible, and was accordingly given 
up. The gentlemen from the ships made out as well as they could 
during the night; some slept in their own boats. At day-light 
the next morning, they took their. leave, and returned to their 
respective vesselsin the roads. ... . : : 3 
It was the previous intention of the Embassadét; that the whole 
party should dine together, and a large boat was provided, ‘n which 
about twenty persons could sit down. ‘We had -however no table 
large enough ; nor were there chairs or stools sufficient in the boat. 
The plate and table-cloths had. been sent en beforeus, and we were 
obliged to place Chinese tables together, and make up the defici- 
ency of chairs and stools by planks. ‘We were in this etate, till 
we reached Tung-chow, where we had the table in a more com- 
fortable and respectable state, and were enabled to breakfast and 
dine together as long as we remained on the Canal, which was till 
the 12th October, when we changed boats, to enter ort the large 
river called Yang-trye Keang. : 
The boats in which we were now to gail were called Nan-chu- 
en, “southern vessels,” from their being boats which came from 
the south with passengers of different ranks in the country. . Some 
were fine large roomy boats, and others but small. They were di- 
vided into rooms: first was a kind of anti-chamber for servants 3. 
next, a room in which to receive visitors ; and farther back a bed- 
Foom ; some had four apartments, beside a place at the stern oc- 
pied by. the boatmen, and used as a cooking-room. The Em-~ 
bassador’s and. Commissioners’ boats were large and handsome, 
with streamers in the Chinese manner. Most of the othere were 
too small for two persons, which was the general arrangement. - 
August 10th, 11th and 12th, were spent in passing up the river to 
Tén-min. The boats were dragged by human effort: poor 
miserable-looking men passed cords across their bteast, over 
ene shoulder and under the other arm, and walked forwards 
in a leaning posture, pulling at the end of a rope, which had 
its other end fastened to the mast-head of the vessel, to which 
they -were giving motion. There are sometimes ten, twenty, 
or thirty men employed to drag one boat. These men 
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thus engaged are called Ts¢en-foo: where there are.not persons 
whose constant occupation is tracking, or where an extraordinary 
number is réquired, government impresses poor people, wherever 
they find them, for one day’s journéy; and to have them ready 
on the arrival of a fleet, sometimes confines them a day or a 
night: at one place we found a temple, dedicated to the: Ming- 
keen shfh-wang, ten judges in Hades, converted into a prison to 
confine the trackers over night: four of -our party went to see 
the temple, but found its gate chained up, and the magistrate of 
the town’s seal upon it. A Military Officer used his influence to 
have it opened for us; but the large group of imprisoned trackers 
had se manured the courts of the temple during the night, it wad 
with great difficulty we could find an uncoyered spot to. tread oft, 
or bear the strong effluvie which. exhaled from the rich de- 
posit. They commonly have a song, called the Tegen-foo Ko; which. 
they chaunt to inspirit them, and -give union to their effotts. The 
greater part of it is merely the tone of exertion, interspersed with a 
ew expressions alluding to the country they are passing, and the 
place to which they look as the end of their toils. One peréon | 
repeats the sentences which have meaning, and the whole join: in - 
chorus, Hei-o, Wo-te hei-o, the import of which appears to bd, 
¢¢ pull away, let us pull away.” Mir. Morrison requested 2 mat 
to write down a tracker’s song, and it closed by holding oat ‘the | 
hope of a breakfast when they reached Téen-tsin. Se 
e appearance of the country was miserable ; nothing but‘ low 
mud huts were seen on the banks of the river. Crowds of people wére 
every where collected to gaze on us a3 we passed: they were alf 
of a more datk and swarthy complexton-than a stranger, who cori« . 
sidered the latitude in which-they lived, would have expected to” 
find them. ‘lhe head-dress of the women was different from that: 
which prevails in the southern provinces of China; the hair wae 
put tp so as to extend from a base on the top of the head, hori- 
zontally, about six or eight inches. A rosy flower generally dd- 
cora one side of the. head of -the poorest females. Whilt- 
passing along, various expressions of civility passed:between the - 
attendant officer, Chang, and-the Embassador; *  ~ ere 
August 12th. Our approach to Téen-tsin‘ becaiiie-apparent by: © 
the increased number of spectators, and the vast celleetion of- boats. * 
which filled the river. ‘They weredrawn té.eaeh ide; so as 0 leave®® 
an open passage for the Embassy: the troops were drawn-out balows ’ 
the town. Towards: everiing we -attived, and were brought, Uf - 
near a public: office called San-shoo-yuen, opposite: att Iniperial ga-- 
lace, at. which the late -Emperdr-Kad resided ebdaid mie wht: 
travelling to the south, or, as the Chinese Gcherwist exprtssaty when 
he blessed the south ; for of all places which the Emperor passes, it 
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is said, not that he ¢ravelled through it, but that he Hing-ed (i.e. 
blessed) it. : 
‘The moment the boats arrived, it was announced that Kwang 
and Soo wished to wait upon his Lordship and the Commissioners. 
Kwang we know by the name of the Legate; Soo was an old man, 
hear seventy, the Shang-shoo or President of the Kung-poo, or 
Board of Public works, the last of the well-known Lith-poo, i. e. 
Six Tribunals or Boards at Peking, amongst whom the whole. of 
the business of the Empire is divided. Soo had been a stout 
large man; he was now rather bending under the weight of years : 
he was marked with the small pox, and was of a rather blunt ad- 
dtess: he commonly resigned the labor of talking to his junior 
colleague Kwang ; though Soo’s permanent rank was much great- 
er than Kwang’s ; Soo was of the first rank, and wore a red button 
on his cap; Kwang had only a crystal one: they were however . 
now both Kin-chae, Imperial Commissioners, which for the time | 
being. confers the greatest distinction. oe 
Chinese gentlemen are always dressed and prepared, the mo- 
ment ‘they arrive ata landing-place, to see company; and when 
they reach the shore, there are crowds of visitors waiting on 
them. This is not our usage; and we generally require a short 
space of time to elapse, after arriving at a place, ere we can yeceive 
formal visitors. ‘This circumstance more than once caused a slight 
embarrassment, which a knowledge of the usage would have pre- 
vented. co 7 e 
When Kwang and Soo were announced, his Lordship was in- his 
dressing-gown, ‘and’said, he could not receive them at that mement, 
but would prepare for them ina vety short time; and forthwith 
requested the two Commissioners to come to his boat: the Com. 
missioners came, and his Lordship put his coat on; but when Seo 
and Kwang ..were informed that the Embassador was not ready to 
recaive them, they said they would defer the visit till the next day, . 
in the mnean time requesting that some messenger from his Lords 
ship would callon them : accordingly, Messrs. ‘Toone, Davis. and 
Mogrison waited on them, and being seated, the Legate desired 
them to invite his Lordship and the other gentlemen of the Em- 
bassy:to an Imperial Entertainment the next morning early 3 how- 
ever, nine o'clock .was finally agreed on as the hour; it being 
deemed prudent on our part to breakfast at home, before gomg ta 
the foxmal repast to be given in the name of the Emperor. Soa and 
Kwang further requested that they might be favored with a copy 
of the Prince Regent's. Letter to the Emperor-of China, that they. 
might forward it to Court. ‘To this request it was replied, an an- 


. Swer would be given the following day. 
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Tuesday, August 18th. At the hour appointed, the Embassador, 
Commissioners and gentlemen of the Embassy, went in procession 
to the Halk of Chang our conductor, which was situated in the 
town, or as it is called in Chinese, (differently from other towns) 
the Wei, of Téen-tsin. The band preceded; next followed the 
guard with colors flying, headed by Lieutenant Cooke, and the 
Honorable Mr. Somerset, on horseback ; the Embassador in his 
robes followed; the first Commissioner dressed in a Fellow 
Commoner’s gown and cap, and the second Commissioner in his 
‘Windsor uniform, succeeded; the Honorable Mr. Amherst, and gen- 
tlemen of the Embassy in sedan chairs, closed the procession. The 
Hall where the entertainment was given, was about a mile from 
our boats. The streets were crowded by people, who by order of 
Government preserved a profound silence ; the Legate seemed to take 
credit to himself for. its being so, by asking, at the interview, if 
it were not so. os 

On entering the Hall we passed through a Jarge room, in which 
Were various preparations for a play and a feast. Five of the 
party, the Embassador, twe Commissioners, Mr. Amherst and Mr. 
Morrison, were conducted by a side door to an inner apartment, in 
which Kwang, Soo, and four Tartar Secretaries from Court, were 
waiting our arrival. The other gentlemen remained without, 
amusing themselves by surveying the ornaments of the outer court. 
Within, the Tartars took the left side of the room, and gave to the 
English the right-hand side. Kwang, after a few common civilities, 
said, that we were about to partake of an Imperial Feast, in which 
they would join with us, and that it was the custom on such occa- 
sions, first to give thanks to his Imperial Majesty, and then. sit 
down to the feast; and that in giving thanks it was wished we 
would imitate their manner of doing it, which was by perforniing 
the San-kwei-kew-kow before a table at which his Majesty was 
supposed to.sit. On the other side it was replied by the Embas- 
sador, that he felt the highest possible veneration and respect for 
his Imperial Majesty, and would cordially return thanks for the 
entertainment about to be given, only he would wish to do it in the 
way that'was usual with the English. In his Imperial Majesty's 
presence he would kneel on one knee and bow the head; which, 
with the addition of kissing the King’s hand, as a mark of affection, 
was what he did to his own Sovereign; that the Tartar form was 
exceedingly pzoper for the subjects of the Emperor of China; that 
though our form was different, they must not: infer that we 
were less respectful. On the.present occasion the Embassador. was 
prepared to make a low bow, as frequently as the Tartar gentlemen 
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knelt; to preserve a decorous and uniform appearance, and for 
that reason alone, as in his apprehension he paid as much respect 
by bowing: once as by bowing twenty times. ' ' 

The Legate said, ‘the -feelings of the heart must be expressed. 
by some externalsign :” « granted, it was replied; ‘‘ our mode of ex-- 
ptessing them is that we have mentioned : and it is the mode which 
the King of England has commanded the Embassador to follow;.as’_ 
the present Emperor's father was pleased graciously to accept that. 
mode -from Lord Macartney.” Soo at first affirmed, that Lord 
Macartney performed the Tartar ceremony, (as, for brevity’s sake,: 
we shall hereafter call the thrige kneeling and nine times striking: 
the head against the ground,) and referred to Sir George Staun- 
ton’s recollection to confirm what he said. On further conversing,. 
however, he admitted, that Lord Macartney performed our cere~ _ 
mony, the first time he saw the late Emperor ; but at a subsequent 
period he performed the ‘Fartar ceremony, in consequence of Kéen-. 
lung being displeased with the first mode. When asked at what' 
place the performance of the Tartar ceremony by the late Embas- 
sador occurred, he was unable to say. . sot 

The Legate then proceeded to say, that the Tartar ceremony was- 
indispensable: that without it our intentions by the visit, which: 
were he believed to cultivate amity, would be unaccomplished,- 
and a contrary effect produced. The Legate was assured that his 
view of the intention of our visit was correct : and it was sincerely’ 
hoped no such consequences as he apprehended would occur; the 
Embassador: had too much. confidence in the gracious disposition 
of his Majesty to-anticipate any. such result; his liberal mind 
would certainly accept what was graciously'accepted: by hie father 5 
for we must still use that language, as’ Lord Macartney was dever 
made to know, that Kéen-lung was displeased with the ceremony 
which he performed.” Kwang said, «the Emperor would be angry 
with the King of England ;” the gentlemen interpreting replied, 
ssthat will be so offensive, I dare not say it;” ‘* well then,” added he, 
‘¢ do not mention it ;” and it was accordingly reserved to be com- 
municated after the conference was closed... oo 

The Embassador apprehending that we: could not come to an 
amicable conclusion with the argument, in which one of the Secre- 
taries, a smart young man, sometimes joined, proposed to dispense 
with the banquet that morning, and resume the subject on our ar- 
rival at Peking : the Legate said to that, “* we will not be violent 
this morning ;- return thanks in your own way, and whatever it be, 
we shall report it-to Court,.as is our-duty, and wait for his Majes- 
ty’s pleasure; you will give offence if you do not conform; we 
warn you of the consequences: do not reflect on us hereafter.” 
Old Soo joined in, * do not reflect on us hereafter.” ‘The: Em. 
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- bagsador, assured them that he had a- strong reliance -on the 
gracious acceptance of his Imperial Majesty, and whatever qc- 


curred, he. should by no means reflect on them. Kwang, 


thought we began to waver, and sat it out a little longer ;. 
tirging over again the same arguments as before. - As they did not 
succeed, Kwang said, * we will return thanks, each inhis own way— 
donot view our form contemptuously ;” and we rose to go to’ the 


feast prepared; -when we came to the door of the room, the little . 
Legate turned round, (old Spo being before him) and screwing up . 


his. arch mouth, to be very. serious‘and impressive, said, “ do cou- 
form! imitate us if you do not, it will not be well !” of course 


it produced no change in the Embaésador’s resolution ; who, when | 


he. entered the banqueting room, desired the gentlemen, who had 
waited tong and began to. apprehend all was not right, to do 
what he did in point of ceremony—neither mote nor less. 

-" We were conducted to the lower end of the room, at one Cor- 


ner of which was a table with a semicircular screen behind, and. 


apiece of yellow cloth hanging before. Soo.and Kwang had some 
difficulty in déciding, which was the proper order in which the 
Embassador ahd Commissioners should stand. . It being finally 
settled, 2 master of ceremonies gave the word ; on hearing which, . 
Boo and Kwang knelt down and put their foreheads to the ground, 
raised their bodies erect on their knees and then ‘put the forehead 
down a second time, raised the body again, still kneeling, and a 
third. time. put the forehead to the ground. When their heads 
went to the ground, the Embassador made a low bow standing, 
This was done a second and a third time, and constituted the San- 
kwei-kew-kow, ‘three kneelings and nine prostrations.” This. 
being over, we advanced to the higher end of the room.to sit 
down to the banquet, and the play began. — Bo 
The upper end of the room was raised. about a foot higher than 
the lower end, with pillars marking the limits of the former ; 
three low cushions were -placed on the right-hand side for the. 
Embassador and two Commissioners.: On the lower floor. were 
pieces of red cloth in a line with the cushions, for the gentlemen 
of. the Embassy. ‘Soo and Kwang sat opposite to the Commissi- 
oners, and on the lower floor, on a line with them, were two or 
three military men, the Tartar Secretaries, and Chang. We were 
compelled by this arrangement to sit cross-legged. Some of our 
party, incapable of this, stretched their legs under the tables; 
which was not easy to effect, as the tables were not more than. 
twelve or sixteen inches high. Each table had a false top remo- 
veable at pleasure, and by this means the whole was taken away, 
and a new course brought on at once. The repast was not con- 
tinued long. ‘The Tartars ate little, as they had probably, like our- 
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selves, breakfasted before. The dishes were in very good style; 
but from the aukward posture in which we sat, it was a most uh- 
comfortable meal. Kwang and Soo gave the signal for taking 
wine, which in China is done by the whole party at the same time. 
The play, as is usual in China, went on all the time of the banquet. 
Jt seemed a mythological piece, in which the monsteys of the deep 
are introduced. ‘The dregses were splendid. - Lo 

When. we rose from the banquet, a_large collection of various 
coloured silks wexe presented in the name of his Majesty, for 
which we expressed oyr thanks, and the party which at first were 
in the interior apartment again retired thither. The Legate enter- 
ed again on the subject of the ceremony, with arguments similar to 
those already mentioned. The young Secretary showed an outline 
of the manner of our intended reception, and.spoke much of the 
gtacious disposition of the Emperor ; that we should be admitted 
to an Imperial Feast, a play, and see the gardens, and so on. 
The Legate tried to work on: the feelings of the Embassador as a°. 
father, and desired him to have a due regard to the welfare of his 
son, Mr. Amberst, then present, who in the case of conipliance 
would be blessed with the gracious regards of the Great Emperor; 
which ideas al] met with apptopriate answers in the tone of per- 
fect cordiality. The Legate wished to ascertain exactly the form 
of our ceremony, and desired the Embassador to show him. 
This was a request that could not well be complied with; but to 
enable him to see the form, and to accommodate as far a8 possi~ 
ble, Lord Amherst caused the boy to. kneel down on one knee, 
bow the head and kiss his father’s hand; ‘ this,” said the Embassa- 
dor, ‘is our ceremony, and to perform it once we consider as strong 
an expression of veneration as to perform it twenty times; if it be 
his Imperial Majesty’s wish that I should repeat it nine times, ra- 
ther tha perform it once, I will cheerfully comply with his wishes 
in that. ; | | 

We now prepared to: take our leave, and a copy of the Prince 
Regent’s Letter to the Emperor was given to Soo and Kwang, for 
the information of the Ministers, at thelr very urgent request. 
. The Embassador and suite returned to their boats in procession, 
as en their way to the Imperial Banquet. Some thought that 2 
victory had this day been gained ; but the less sanguine did not che- 
trish any high expectations from what had occurred. Chang af- 
terwards informed us that the Emperor was in a great rage, when 
he heard that we stood, whilst his own-people were kneeling and 
‘knocking heads. ~ | 

_A gratuity was here offered through an attendant officer to the 
bearers of the chairs; the officer reported it to Kwang, and he 


would not alfow the people to accept it. He always maintained 
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a high tone of affected purity in prohibiting the reception of any 
present by his own people. The poor men who labored for-us 
in any ‘way, were afterwards rewarded by ourselves, without the 
intervention of any officer, and‘in that way the reward was con- 
ferred without the ostentation of conferring it. | 
- The Chinese attached to each boat a military officer and two 
seldiers. Sometimes men wearing a crystal or a blue button, were | 
attached to the Embassador’s, at other times officers wearing a white 
stone button. ~ In the province of Chih-le (for so the province usu- 
ally called Pechele is more familiarly denominated) a middle-aged 
robust man, who held the rank in China called Pa-tsung, was 
attached to his Lordship’s boat. His name was Ko, and to have 
iven him his proper title he would have been called K6-Foo-yay ; 
ut 23 his title was unmeaning to the most of our party, and it 
. wa’ difficult to distinguish him by the single syllable Ko, he was 
denominated Commodore Ko. He was a bustling man, and 
‘nerally' ready to oblige; at least was considered so for a 
long time: ‘further acquaintance made many doubt this, and 
he obtained the appellation of being. “a good old soul,. and 
a big old rogue.” Commodore Ko will always be remem- 
bered by most of the gentlemen of the Embassy. Chang also put 
two servants into the Embassador’s boat ; who were well-meanin 
and useful men. One of them obtained the appellation of «€ old 
blow-hard,” from his being short of breath ; the other was too se- 
date and quiet to acquiré any ridiculous epithet. Chang also at- 
tached to Mr. Morrison a faithful active young man, who assumed 
the character of 2 Shoo-pan, or writer in public offices., These 
three persons would have accompanied the Embassy to Canton, 
had not Kwang set his face against it, agreeably to what appeared 
tobe his uniform system of discouraging a free intercourse with 
the natives, in order to prevent our obtaining information.respecting 
the government or country. __ a 
At T&én-tsin many of the gentlemen felt much the want of 
musquito curtains, and there was not time to have them: regular- - 
ly procured. Commodore Ko went, as he said, amongst his | 
‘friends, arid obtained several pairs, for which he charged a rather 
exorbitant price. - , 


SECTION V. 
From Téén-tsin to Tung-chow. 


August 14th. We again were put in motion to proeced to the 
Capital. ‘The well-known grain boats were here seen in consi- 
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derable numbers, and, from their uniform structure and decorated 
sterns, presented an interesting spectacle. ‘They go in large fleets. 
Wherever they occurred, they were moored on one side of the 
river, to allow the Embassy to pass.. On common occasions 
every other species of vessel must give way to them; they stop 
for no man: the progress of grain to the capital must not be de- 
layed. A scarcity of water in the course of their voyage sometimes 
impedes them: it is, however, always an affair seriously taken up 
by government. 

In the evening Soo and Kwang called on the Embassador and 
Commissioners; they returned the copy of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent's letter, and said it was a good letter. They object- 
ed only to the term Hwang-kaou applied tothe late Emperor. It is, 
they said, not the usage to speak of him by that term. Also the 
word Heung, * brother,” from the Prince Regent tothe Emperor, 
was inadmissible ; they could not take upon them to forward it 
to Court, and begged that the words should be taken away altoe 
gether. To this no positive answer was given. They again in- 
sisted on the happy effects of conforming to the ceremony, and 
contrariwise. Old Soo threw out, in a rather gruff tone, that 

Russians had been rejected for their non-compliance, and 
their commerce interrupted ; and hinted that it would be the same 
with us. He was told that in comparison with national honor 
that was a small matter. The interruption of commerce was never 
again mentiened by him or any other person. Kwang threw 
out what his own better knowledge would scarcely let him utter, 
‘viz. that as there is but one Sun in the Heavens, so there 
is but one Sovereign in the world; which Sovereign is the 
Emperor of China; to him all kings owe homage and submission. 
At excited a murmur on the other side, but was too ridiculous to 
be seriously opposed. It was merely said, that was not admitted. 

About this time the two Legates Soo and Kwang entreated 
to be favored with a sight of the gold box containing the Prince 
Regent’s letter ; they were accordingly favored with it one even- 
ing. They asked anxiously whether the translation was to be 
inclosed in it, and were answered in the afhrmative. 

August 15. In the morning, Soo and the Legate called, and 
said that his Imperial Majesty had sent down an order to dispense 
with the Band. ‘They showed a copy of the imperial edict. As usu- 
al, the Emperor had interlined with red ink one of the Legate’s dis- 
patches in reference to the Band ; ‘ these may be withdrawn.” This 
was thought a strange remark, and rather indicating a weak capri- 
cious mind. It was said to the Legate, that the Band were few and 
innocent ; that to separate them from their companions, and deprive 
the Embassador of the pleasure of hearing them, was ungracious 3 
' .VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX. L 
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he was begged to represent it again. Kwang asked of what use 
they were; he would take care and send them down safely to the 
ships. As to the use, it was replied, they were just of the same use 
‘as many other things which contribute to innocent amusement and 
ornament. The ships, the speakers knew, were probably gone, but 
they evaded saying any thing about them. The conference broke 
‘up without any final decision of the question, ‘The impracti- 
cability of sending them back soon appeared, and nothing more 
was ever said about them. From the cheerful effect which they 
had on our own party, and the great interest they excited amongst 
Chinese of all ranks, they proved a most useful part of the retinue. 
_ ° In the evening, a message came to say that Soo and Kwang 
proposed’ to call immediately. They were accordingly re- 
quested to come. When Kwang reached the head of the 
boat, anger was evidently marked in his countenance. He was 
scarcely seated ere he said, that they had heard with surprise the 
ships had left. Provisions had been carried off to them, but they 
were not there; where had they gone? Where they were at this 
moment, it was replied, was notknown. Every person knew very 
well that for such large vessels the gulf of Pe-che-lee was very unsafe; 
that whilst the Embassy lay there much apprehension was felt for 
the safety of the ships. te was extremely difficult to go to the 
southward against the monsoon; and the ships would probably 
precede his excellence » as in the last Embassy. Kwang said he 
new the unsaferiess of the anchorage, but they ought tohave been 
informed of the intention to depart; and his Majesty's permission 
obtained, as in the last Embassy: that we had been guilty of a 
Pith-she, i. e. doing what is not right. It was said in reply, had the 
question ever been asked, a candid and direct answer would have 
been given: if there was any fault, their’s was the fault in not ask- 
ing. The Legate said that the tenor of his coriversation, in frequent 
allusions to the ships, supposed their remaining ; and if they were 
Not to remain, it should: have been said so: he supposed the 
Embaseador intended it, and the fault rested -with the person who 
had been the medium (turning at the same time to that person, and 
holding up his finger, said), ‘it is your fault.” ‘Chat person, a man 
of warm temper, and who had given his opinion against doing any 
thmg that could be construed by the Chinese inte a want of perfect 
candor, and against silence respecung the ships in particular, 
said, “If I must be accused thus irinocently, PU be the medium 
-no longer ;” drawing back at the same time in his chair. Spo then 
took up the conversation with another gentleman who spoke Chi- 
nese. Kwang, looking at the Embassador, pursed up his old-fashion- 
ed mouth, and put his fingers on it, signifying he was now dumb, 
from not knowing a language common to both. The Embassador, 
always of a conciliating disposition, said something in favor of the 
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integrity of the person who had been interpreting, which was com- 
municated through another medium to the Legate, and added, 
“ We will lay aside mutual recrimination, and discuss the question 
amicably :” the person accused communicated this, and Kwang re- 
sumed his usually cheerful good-natured tone of voice. It was 
finally agreed that the ideas mentioned above respecting the un- 
safety of the anchorage off T'a-Koo, &c. should be committed to 
writing in Chinese immediately, and sent te the Legate to be for- 
warded to Court. This was done, and the question of the ships 
set at rest. The Commanding Officer at Ta-K.oo was degraded for 
not having given the first information of the departure of the 
ships; and Chang was ordered to go and inquire on the coast of 
Shan-tung about them. He used effectually his influence at 
Court to have this order dispensed with. 

August 16. Early in the morning a messenger came from 
Soo and Kwang, saying that they had received from Court an im- 
perial edict of importance, which they wished to communicate. 
The Embassador and Commissioners were: s¢arcely out of bed 5 
but they rose immediately, and sent to say when they were ready. 
Instead of the Legate and Seo coming, the conductors of the Em- 
bassy, Chang and Yin, came, and being seated, said, ‘‘ The purport 
of the Emperor's edict is this——By conforming to the Tartar cere- 
mony, viz. kneeling three times and nine times putting the fore- 
head to the ground, you may proceed to Court and be graciously 
recéived ;—if you deeline to conform, neither the tribute nor the 
-Embassador can be received —you may return ; say, ** Yes or no.” 
Lord Amherst and the two commissioners declined giving an answer 
to the conductors of the Embassy. They said, « We rose from our 
couches to receive the Imperial Commissioners, Soo and Kwang ; 
we wait their arrival.” Chang and Yin urged, but urged in vam, 
that an answer should be given them to the message they had 
brought ; alleging that to send them back without an answer, put 
them in an unpleasant situation, inasmuch as it:'made them 
‘appear useless. The Embassador however was firm, and they were 
Obliged to depart without an answer. 

Svo and Kwang thencame, and delivered the purport of his 
Majesty's will in much the same terms, and closed by asking what 
was to be done. It was proposed that if some of his Imperial Majes- 
v3 Ministers would perform the Tartar ceremony before his Royal 

ighness the Prince Regent's picture, the Embassador would per- 
form it before the Emperor ; Kwang said, with a countenanee half 
sneering and half dissatisfaction, ‘“ To what are we to perform the 
ceremony ? we are not sent to England — if we were, we would not 
Object to perform it.” This last expression was taken hold of, and 
replied to thus : «¢ If the Emperor will in writing declare it to be hit 
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Will, that, in case of ath Embassador goinmy to-England, that Embassa- 
dor shall perform the Tartar ceremony, I will perform it to the 
Emperor.” - | : 

- The fact is that all sueh propositions, as they imply a perfect 
equality, are ‘more offensive to the Chinese and ‘lartars than de- 
clining to’ perform their ceremony. Kwang said that he arfd his 
colleague Soo did not dare to any such proposal to Court; 
such a-question could not be discussed as between equal states. 

' The Embassador urged that such a statement as he had made 
brought round an arrangement in the last Embassy, and it might 
do so now; the Emperor Kang-he had himeelf proposed som 
similar in hie time, in reference to the Russians—.if the Legate and 
his colleague would not transmit any statement of the Embassa- 
dor’s views, he must charge the rupture on them. They replied, 
‘‘ We have already incurred a Pith-she, a charge of having done 
wrong, from his imperial Majesty (the Ta~hwang-te), and we 
dare not make any such proposals: if we be withdrawn, and other 
persons appointed, perhaps those persons may take upon them to 
transmit such sentiments; wedare not.” | ; 

As to the case of the Russians and Kang-he, he had heard some- 
thing of that Eimperor’s causing a person of inferior rank (about 
the third degree) to perform the ceremony before.an altar, on or 
behind whick an image of the God of the Ressians was pleced ; 
but he belfevdd it was merely traditional; it wae not found ih any 
authentic records. " Kwang, in broken interrupted language, hinted 
that we could perform the ceremony, and represent it in England 
‘as ‘we pleased. ‘To dv ome thing and say another was declared to 
be impossible, and the did not mention it again. 

Old Soo dwelt on the happy effects of conformity, viz. being 
invited to an Imperial Banquet; seeing a play, and walking in the 
gardens: To receive homage, and to display its-own pomp and 
grandeur, are the objects which the Chinese Court proposes to 
itself in admittmg foreign Embassies, ‘The bad effects, Soo added, 
‘will be your going away in disgrace, and a stoppage of the trade 
betweeit the two nations ; as had'been the case withthe Russians. 
The last clause was uttered ‘in an'under tone. - 'To his‘tone of in- 
timidation a high tone was opposed, and {t was said: that the stop- 
page of the trade was cofnparatively a smal matter—sinve ‘they 
would not accept of any of the above proposals, nor yet transmit 2 
paper from the Embassador, or his sentiments in their own form, 
so that they might reach the Empetor’s ears—since they refused 
all these, and afhrmed that the result of any. thing less than ancoa- 
ditional comipliance must be his departure, he waé ready to depatt-+ 
and in this abrupt termination of the negociation still thanked the 
for their personal civilities—he did notreflecton them. - =’ 
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Ia all these conferences Kwang adopted the privacy of English 
usage; The Chinese, affect to do every thing. in public with a 
crowd of attendants around them. He could nct well order out his 
own people 3 but he often desired an English gentleman present to 
keep them out. , 

it was now determined that the boats should turn about, and go 
down the stream to a more.convenient anchorage, there to wait 
for the return of the presents and baggage, (which had been 
hurried on to Tung-chow,) as well as for further advices from 
Peking. . os 
- We were within about thirty miles of the capital of China. At 
. breakfast, the Embassadoreentioned to the gentlemen of the Em- 
hassy the alteration in our destination which had taken place, and 
which, when the gentlemen had returned to their own boats, was 
carried, into effect. ‘The Embassy fell down the stream tg a plea- 
#ant situation on the left bank of the river, called Tsae-yuen, 

“the vegetable gardens.” 

-: The dispatches from Court at this time were, according to poor 
old emaciated Chang, what he called, grinding and gnashing hia 
teethas he uttered the words, Yenttfh Ein, “¢ extremely stern and 
severe.” The compliment paid them, by sending nearly half the 
circumference of the globe a man of high rank from an independent, 
powerful and enlightened country, with rich presents, prepared to 
use the most respectful language, and go down on one knee to the 
Sovereign ;—is all rejected, and a peremptory demand made that he 
shall perform an act of homage, such as they exact from the 
smallest, weakest, and most uncivilised state in the petty islands 
of the Soo-loo Sea. 

Such was the demand ; compliance was. refused ; and the threat 
‘of rejection began to operate. During the whole of the 16th we 
Temained at Tsae-yuen ; most of the gentlemen walked on shore 

at a small distance from the boats. In the mean time the govern- 
ment seemed to have made up its mind to try the British Embassa- 
dor a little further. . 

August 17th. In the morning Chang, Yin, and the young 
Secretary mentionéd above, waited on Lord Amherst and the two 
Commissioners, to say that the two propositions made yesterday 
were euch as they did not dare to report to the Ensperor, nor even 
to-mention when in his Majesty's presence. However, they would 
‘again write te court and intreat his Majesty. to accept of the Le, or 
‘ceremony proposed by Lord Amherst, viz. to kneel on one knee and 
bow the head three times ; which act, in compliance with the Empe- 
ror’s wish, would be repeatedthrice. An official note, promising to 
do-this, was required and given. It was however distinctly specified 
that this Ta-le-grand ceremony could be petformed no where 
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but in the Emperor’s immediate predence; that the Embassador 
did not like the.idea of (Yen-le) practising any cerernony, as.he 
had been many years familiar with the forms of a Court. After 
this arrangement, our boats again got under weigh to ascend the 
stream, and proceeded towards Pe-king. 

During the 18th and i9th no business was traneacted; other 
men were now to take the lead, and to try what rank higher 
than the Embassador’s, anda still more haughty manner, could 
effect on the Englishmen. In taking this measure, the Tartars greatly 
misunderstood the English character. 


~ SECTION VI. 


Proceedings at Tung-Chow and Yuen-ming-yuen. 


August 20th. In the evening, the boats of the Embassy came to, 
at the distance of about two miles from Tung-chow, near a tem- 
pie at which the last Embassy was lodged, but which was now to 
be occupied by other guests from Court. ‘Fhe boats lay together 
in a very crowded manner, owing to the narrowness of the stream, 
which ceaees here to be navigable, at least to sucli boats as those 
employed for the Embassy. 

Here, according to the custom of China, Soo and Kwang waited 
our arrival. It was too late to desire the Embassador to leave his 
boat; but they requested that Mr. Morrison would go and see the 
Kung-Kwan, or house prepared by Government for the reseption of 
the Embassador. It was a house which had been occupied by trading 
people; and was fitted up for the present occasion: within the gate 
was a 6mall court-yard, next a range of buildings with a passage in 
the centre to another court-yard beyond, in which was the principal 
apartment, designed for the Embassador. On the left side of the 
court-yard there was a gate leading into another yard, in which was 
an inferior apartment. The Embassador’s was divided inte three 
rooms; Soo and Kwang were standing there when Mr. Morrison 
arrived on horseback, accompanied by Gen. Yin. « You see,”’ said 
the Legate, « how gracious the great Emperor is, in ordering so good 
aa apartment to be prepared.” It was replied, «« No doubt the Em- 
hassador is fully sensible of his Imperial Majesty’s goodness ; many 
thanks to him.” The Legate himself however thought the apart- 
ments would not contain all the suite, some would be obliged to 
Femain in their boats; indeed when the house was examined by 
the gentlemen, most of them preferred remaining in their boate. 
‘The Legate proposed pitching tents in the court, which he did, 
and which were occupied by the Officers of the Guard. 
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The next morning, August 21st, the Embassador himself went 
on shore to see the house. He determined’.on remaining there. 
during the day, and perhaps sleeping in his boat at night. Chang 
and Yin were very importunate that the principal persons should. 
sleep on shore as a compliment to the Emperor, and it was finally 
acceded to. The Embassador and Mr. Amherst were in the chief 
apartment. Sir George Staunton and Mr. Ellis took possession of a 
large room near the gate, which they divided by a curtain; Mr. 
Morrison tried to occupy the apartment on the left of the court-yard, 
and remained in it one night; but it was so close, and smelled so 
strong of the incense which had been burnt in it to idols, he returned 
to his boat. ‘These apartments had couches built with brick, on 
which was laid acoarse felt covering, and underneath was a place to 
' put Gre, in order to warm it in the winter season. 

All the gentlemen of the Embassy dined and breakfasted toge- 
ther under a mat shed before the Embassador’s apartments. Two 
of the guard stood sentry constantly, and at meals the band played. 
The natives climbed up to the middle of surrounding trees to see. 
the table laid, and to hear the band more distinctly : many officers, 
and those of better condition, were admitted to the court-yard. 
The collection of officers, civil and military, wearing blue and red. 
buttons, was considerable through the whole course of the journey. 
The J&énaou, “ heat and bustle,” as the Chinese term it, was much 
greater, they said, than when the King of Cochiu China, in person, 
went to Court. The weather was now very warm, and their 
figurative expression for a great concourse of people was alse 
literally true. . 

August 21. In the morning, the active Tartar Secretary came to 
announce the arrival at Tung-chow of Ho Kung-yay, “Duke Ho :” 
his name in full is Ho-she-tae, which, if translated, weuld be « Ho, 
great in his generation.’ He is brother to the Empress ; was made 
a Duke for his services during the attack on the Palace by the rebels 
in 1813. He was about 35. years of age, of the middle size; stout, 
and possessing apparently great bodily strength and warmth of tem- 
per. Kwang afterwards charged the Emperor's barbarous conduct to 
the Duke’s youth and self-canfidence, supposing the English wowld 
yield to him. He then held. several important -situations, the 
chief of which was Le-fan-yuen-shang-shoo, “ President. of the 
Board for Foreign Affairs ;”’ principally the territories on the west- 
ern part of the Empire. -With him came from court, Muh; the 
Le-poo Shang-shoo, President of the Board of Rites, a thin old 
man, who never spoke a word at any conference, and who waa 
bance denominated by the English « the.silent Mith.’ Soo, the 
Kung-poo Shang-shoo, * President of the Board of Public works,” 
and Kwang still remained, but now took the lowest place. There 
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are in China but seven of the Shang-shoo or Presidents, and three 
of the seven were now to confer with the English Embassador, and 
finally destined to be dismissed from their employments on his 
- account. - 
These persons, as well as their Secretaries, were all Tartars, who 
were, throughout, the responsible persons to whose care the Embas- 
sy was committed ; the lower and laborious departments were gene-~ 
rally filled by Chinese. The-term, which the first of these adopt 
to express themselves, is Ke-jin, or, as they pronounce it, Che-jin, 
¢ A man of the Standard or Banner,” or Ke-hea-jin, « A man under 
the Standards.” The latter call themselves Han-jin, ‘Men of Han.” 
The young Secretary being seated, said, that the Duke had that 
moment artived, and was then washing his hands: this requiring 
noanswer, a short pause ensued, and he went on to give the Duke’s 
character ; that he was a man of few words ; but with him it 
was a word and an act; very different from the easy and little- 
meaning loquacity of some persons. If he meant, as he ptobably 
did, that on his announcing Ho, the Embassador should propose to 
pay him the first visit, this intimidating speech was not the way 
to catry his point. The Embassador merely said, * Very well; f 


am informed of the Duke’s arrival.” With answer the messen- | 


ger went away. 

It wag next announced that several persons, five or six, were 
coming from the Duke. It was of course intended to give them ‘a 
civil reception. Accordingly the second Commissioner walked 
down the steps from the Embassador’s apartment to meet them, 
and made a how to one of them, a very tall man, who appeared 
to be the principal. They were all in their court dresses, and court 
beads round their necks. The-man to whom Mr. Ellis bowed, 


so far from returning it, rushed past him with large strides and | 


an affected grave, stern look, bounced up the steps mto the chief 
partment, and, followed by his comrades, took the principal seats. 

ing all this not a word was spoken ; but every person wlready’ 
felt highly indignant, yet said nothing. .The Emtbassatior corii- 
pletely overturned the idea of giving them the precedence, by put- 
ting the English gentlemen above him, and himéelf taking the 
lowest place. - These persons were afterwarde nick-named! «« ‘Thre 
Tads of Moogden ;”* and by that name we shall now denominate 


them. ‘Two only spoke that day. The very tall rade man fitet;'s¢ - 


he who took the second place, a prim, thin-lipped, ‘shrilvoiced) 
k-marked man. The tall man began, Na yrh ko she Ching 


ung she, « Which one is the principal tribute-bearer 2” The Bmbae-. - 


sador was pointed out, with the reply, Na yih wei she Chihg Wang 
. ° tert bt as 


* Moogden is the capital of Manchuw Tartary, © 8 7 
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Chae, «¢ That person is the Royal Envoy.” He then proceeded in a - 
tone affecting great sternness and dignity, ‘ ‘The ceremonies of the 
Celestial Empire are of vast importance, and indispensably binding; 
the Tribute-bearer is required to attend to-morrow morning in order 
to practise. ‘Che Embassador replied; «* I am not prepared to attend 
for any such purpose ; when I see the Duke I will converse with 
him on that subject.” ‘Fhe prim thin-lipped lad then put in his 
word, and asserted the vast importance and indispensably binding 
nature of the ceremonies of the Celestial Empire. He received the 
game answer as his haughty colleague. The English generally felt 
very indignant at the Lads of Moogden for the insolence’ of their 
manner. 

These men, however, were merely acting a part. It was expect- 
ed that a stern haughty manner and lofty pretensions‘would have 
awed the then unprotected foreigners into submission. The 
Lads of Moogden would have fawned and flattered if they had 
been teld to do so; as they smirked and cringed ona subsequent 
day, when the policy was for a while altered. ‘: 
' Having received their answer, they rose and rushed out of the 
room as they entered, without taking leave. sth 

‘The tone of intimidation, however, was not yet given up; it was 
to be tried again. : Fo 

The next day, August 22, a request came to the Embassad 
from the Duke to meet him, not at either of their apart- 
ments, but at a third place, in the city of Tung-chow. - Lord 
Amherst and the Commissioners accordingly consented: to go 
thither. This attempt to wave the question of precedence was 
thought to augur well. In the mean time, however, it was deemed 

roper to prepare in Chinese a sealed Memorial to the 
imself, in case of an unfavorable issue of the conference. In it was 
expressed the greatest reapect and veneration for the person of bis 
Imperial Majesty, as the Sovereign of so great an empire. The ° 
ceremony with which it was proposed on the part of the British 
Embassador to enter his august presence was stated, and his Moajes- 
ty prayed to accept of it, or to signify his gracious pleasore respect- 
ing -its return. ‘This document the Embassador took in his pocket. — 

‘Fie day became overcast and rain fg: the party waited — 
some: time, in the hope that it would clear up ; but contratiwise, the 
rain increased, The Duke and his party had already gone some 
time to the city; and it became necessary at last to brave the 
weather. Four or five persons went in chairs, and others in one- 
horse-eartiages, in which they had foretaste of the distressing jolting 
afterwatde-to be suffered on their - journey to Yuen-ming-yuen. 
The Officers of the Guard rode on horseback, and got completely 
drenched. ‘The road to the town was dirty and slippery to a 
“degree that could be exceeded by nothing but the streets of Tung- 
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chow, where the poor creatures who carried the chairs were up 
to the knees in water. The party finally arrived at the Heo-yuen, or 
Literary Hall of ‘l'ung-chow. There was no anti-chamber in which 
a person could sit down ; and the Embassador had to stand a few 
minutes till our arrival was announced. Four persons were in- 
vited into the room in which the Duke was: its being small was 
assigned as a reason for not more going. Mr. Amberst bore his 
father’s train. 

The Che-chow, or Magistrate of the town, was in waiting. He was 
a person who at first professed to be very civil, but who, from the 
trouble the public service gave him, soon changed his tone and 
manner ; and his eyes, which at no time looked straight before him, 
(for he squinted much) indicated the utmost aversion. He said 
that Sze ko jin, ‘ four men,’ were to go in; old Chang, who 
was also of the party, corrected him, and said, Sze-wei, ‘ four 
gentlemen.” 

A small court-yard, not defended from the rain, was to be crossed. 
By the aid of umbrellas this was effected, and a bamboo hanging 
screen being raised, discovered the Duke, Muh and Kwang, stand- 
ing, about three or four feet from the doors, with their faces to- 
wards it. The Embassador made an inclination of the head, 
which the Duke did not return in any way, but began in a loud 
etern tone: ‘* We are especially sent here by the Great Emperor 
to see the ceremony properly performed.” Mr. Morrison said, 
«¢ Let the Embassador be seated, and then converse.” The Duke 
Feplied, his lip quivering with anger, ‘* We stand, and he also 
_ may stand.” This was explained to the Embassador, who said, 

6 Very wejl, we'll stand.” The Duke was then desired to resume 
what he was about to cay. He began, Tten woo leang jih; Te- 
woo urh Kwang; as in Heaven there are not two Suns, so of 
earth there are not two Sovereigns. ‘The great Emperor is Teen- 
taze, the Son of Heavens before him ali kings should bow down. 
You know it (looking at Mr. Morrison, who had been seen reading | 
Confucius, and which had reached the Duke’s ears), the ceremony 
insisted on wae coeval with (Kae-K wo) the commencement of the 
dyhasty.— Feeling this to be no great length of time, he added—it 
has existed from thaghighest antiquity, and Kang kae pith, th 
cannot be altered, *‘ Without the performance of this cexemeny, 
the Embassador and his tribute will be forthwith rejected and cag 
out;” throwing his hand from him as he prouounged:the jeat 
word. : . we 

The Embagsador, instead of yieldipg to the impulse af feelingn 
such as this epeech was calculated: to produce, teok no nasipe of 
the Duke’s rodomontadey but with self-command and in» 4igma tone 
said, “‘ That he considered the Emperor of China as ong of the grost- 
est saver eigns in the world; and from his Royal Highness the 
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Prince Regent also considering him in the same point of view, he 
had sent him to compliment his Imperial Majesty. ‘The ceremony 
which he proposed to perform, was the same as was performed by 
the last British Embassador, Lord Macartney, and which was gra- 
ciously received by the late Emperor. __ 

The Duke’s face put on a smile at the first part of this speech, 
and he took a purse from his side and gave it to Mr. Amherst ; 
but when he heard the close, he replied with warmth, ‘ The affairs 
of the last Embassy were its own affairs ; those of the present Em- 
bassy alone are what we willconverse about.” He turned to Chang, 
who was standing by; and said, «Do you lead them out and explain 
fully what I have said, and the reasons of it.” The Embassador be- 
ing informed of this, saw plainly that nothing was to be done with 
the Duke then, and of course could not submit to be referréd to 
a person of Chang’s rank to discuss the subject. He therefore 
asked the Duke if he might expect to see him again. _ 

The Duke supposed that the Embassador considered the 
meeting as partaking of the nature of a visit, and said, ‘ This 
is not a visit—it is an official meeting on national affaire.” 
He was told the Embassador also considered it assuch. He then 
said, «Whether you see me again or not depends on the resolution 
you choose to come to.” On hearing this the Embassador took 
the Memorial from his pocket and presented it to the Duke, say- 
ing “Vil trouble you to transmit that to his Imperial Majesty.” 
The Duke, evidently disconcerted at such unexpected occurrence, 
took it, looked at the address, turned it over, passed it to Mih, and 
said, ‘« It is sealed!” The Duke was taken down a peg or two by 
this reference to his master, and walked forward a few gteps to see 
the’ Embassador out. The whole party immediately returned to 
the Embassador’s house. A gratuity. was given to the chair-bear- 
ere and drivers of the-carriages. Chang’s servant, old Blow-hard, 
undertook to distribute its; and, according to Chinese usage, first 
told his Master, to have his permission. Chang could not sancs 
tion it, in consequence, as he said on several occasions, of the 
Emperor’s taking the severest notice .of any thing that could be 
construed into the receiving of money. One of the gentlemen 
of the Embassy distributed with his own hand the dollars to 
the poor men, who were thereby abundantly rewarded for the. 
labor gone through on account of the English. oy 

The feelings of the English were this day a good deal roused 
by the insolence of the Duke's manner, and the absurdity of his 
pretensions. At the first some were angry, at the latter all 


saughed. mo 
@ were now at a stand till we could hear what the decision of 
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his Imperial Majesty was. Express after express went and came 
m the course of the,next day. Chang came to confer; but as he 
could not confer with the Embassador, Mr. Morrison was the me- 
dium for the English. Chang, no doubt, was fully instructed what 
to say ; but at the same time, it is probable he introduced ideas of 
his own; and to separate what was absolutely official from what 
was his own is not practicable. He did not seem at heart favorable 
to submission ; he always called it «* thejr Tartar ceremony,” and 
disclaimed the idea of its being Chinese. « ‘They were,” he said, 
¢ most tenacious of it; so much s0, that old infirm people, who could 
no longer kneel nor stand, were caused to raise themselves from the 
geat on which they sat, and fall down again with a bump, the 
number of times that others knocked their head.” 

' He urged conformity, from out coming being voluntary; we 
had embarrassed them, not they us; had we not come, they 
would neither have sent for us nor complained of our staymg 
away; that what they valued was the ceremony, not the presents ; 
if they dispensed with it with regard to us, what were they to do 
with other nations ? 

It was argued on the other side, that they seemed to err in ap- 
plying ancient rules which were suitable enough in respect of 
petty states around, which were really tributary, to modern pow- 
erful nations with whom they had heretofore had no intercourse : 
that now they would do wisely to have different rales for different 
mations, according as they were or were not tributary. To apply 
the same rules to Russia and to Britain, which they did to Lew-kew 
and Siam, was injudicious. As our dress and features were dif- 
ferent from theirs, so our forms of polite intercourse were differ- 
ent. A master in his own house with propriety dictated what 
forms he pleased to his own servants; but when ‘the servants of 
another master came on business common to botlr families, it was 
not incumbent on the one to enforce the ceremonies of his house 
on the servants of the other; it showed ‘an enlarged: mind to pass 
over these slight varieties; and his Imperial Majesty, in allowing 
the British Embassador to observe the ceremonies of his own 
Court, would be still more and more admired. ae 
. He was however utged to bring an official reply to the ‘note: gt- 
ven. He finally brou Fe in his hand the note itself 3 and said that 
es the name of the Embassador was not outside, it was contrary 
-to rule to forward it ; every person sending: a sealed-document to 
the Emperor must write withoutside-his name. However, the 
Duke had opened it. Some displeasure was expressed at this as a 
mere quibble, as if, though the word *¢ Amherst” was not there, the 
phrase “ British Embassador” was not distinct enough. He athhotw-. 
ledged unofficially, that he believed it a pretence. ‘If a sealed do- 
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cument from the meanest ‘subject was referred to the Emperor, 
(said he) how would they venture to conceal a letter from a fo- 
reign minister?” 

He then said, if we would alter some expressions in it, they 
would send it ;—if, instead of saying ‘ the King of England had 
cultivated amity with Ke¢en-lung,’’ we would say that ‘ Keens 
lung had: treated the King of England amicably.”—This was 
conceded. ‘Then he wanted the phrase taken away, in which our 
own ceremony was proposed, and to have inserted that-the Em- 
bassador would kneel on both knees. This was rejected, as a 
childish proposal ;: for if that were done, the memorial itself became 
useless. 

After carrying it to the Duke again, he brought it back and de- 
sired we would withdraw it, for it could not (he affirmed in the 
name of the Duke) be sent to his Majesty. 

On the other side it was urged, that if the Embassador could 
not be heard; negociation was at an end. With the note returne 
ed, Chang brought formulas of the intended mode of reception at 
Court, which were received from him, but not carefully read and 
translated at the time, as it still remained quite uncertain whether 
the Embassy would proceed to Court or not. 

Chang was now instructed to commence an attack on some of 
the persons of the Embassy, by way of intimidation. The gen 
tlemen from Canton were considered as mere traders, and theres 
fore the Embassy was not properly filled up. One of the Com. 
missioners, it was said, had been appointed, according to advices 
from Canton, by the Government of England, in consequence of 
his knowledge of, the usages of the Celestial Empire; but he, know- 
ing shose usages, failed in his duty, inasmuch as he did not inform 
the Embassador of them, and persuade him to-comply with the 
ceremony. It was insinuated that as far as regarded his future 
stay in Cantan, he would congult his own interest by giving the 
advice suggested. All the idle stories which had reached the 
Court, of ve aviaries, splendid apartments, fine horses, &c. &e., 

ssed by Europeans living in Macao, were now applied to the 
individual alluded to. Various efforts were made to stop Chang 
in this very improper harangue; and the Embassador made him 
waderstand that he was much displeased .at the present inter- 
fexence with. the persons of the Embassy: that as the Emperor of. 
China employed wham he pleased, so did the Government of Eng. 
lapd. -Chang: mumbled a sentence, as if obscurely asking if the 
King pf England did nat trade. The general tone of the message 
seemed. ienpertinent, and it was dismissed with indications of dis. 


ev 
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Finally a paper was brought purporting to be an ediet from the 
Viceroy of Peking. The name of one of the Commissioners was 
introduced into it, and an additional guard ordered to watch the 
Embassador’s house, that no clandestine intercourse might take 
place between the Natives and the English. There was accord- 
ingly a great show that evening of an additional guard. 

Six days had now elapsed since the interview with the Duke ; 
and the Chinese (or rather Tartars) appeared to be passing from 
one insult to another: no answer had been returned from his Ma- 
jesty—it was therefore determined to write an official note, and 
demand that we should be informed of his Majesty's pleasure re- 
specting our departure. 

The noté was written and carried to the Duke by Messrs. 
Hayne and Davis. 

This note appears to have done away with the hope of our yield- 
ing, and therefore the Duke sent by Chang to ask the Embassador 
to call once more, and also to request that he would introduce the 
rurdect. The Embassador agreed to go. 

arriving at the temple at which the Duke resided, we found 
chairs placed on the left side of the court-yard. The Duke, 
Moo, Soo, and Kwang, walked forward to receive the Embassa- 
dor and ‘Commissioners. The chairs were placed in two rows. 
The left-hand row was a little higher than the opposite. The 
Duke took the upper seat on the left-hand, and Lord Amherst on 
the right. 

The Duke commenced by a few remarks in the form of ques- 
tion, as to the distance of England from China, the time which 
the voyage occupied, and soon. He then asked, if Chang had ex- 
plained every thing respectingthe ceremony. ‘The Embassador, 
on: the other hand, wished to know what answer the Duke had to 
give to his former note, The Duke said, it would be of no use to 
our cause to send it to his Majesty; and was proceeding to reason 
the propriety of homage from the King of England to the 
Emperor of China, ashe did in the former interyiew. It was 
therefore thought better to wave the subject, and to ask him, 
what he thought could be done to justify the Embassador to 
his own government; would it be given in the name of the Emperor 
officially, that his Majesty affirmed on his own recoljection that 
Lord Macartney performed the ceremony, and so on? To a question 
put respecting the probable disposition of his Majesty, the Duke 
said «he could give no answer; it might as well be asked him, whe- 
ther he thought it would rain or thunder to-morrow. The ways 
of the Son of Heaven were, like those of Heaven itself, inscrutable.” 
The Embassador said, ** he could not promise to comply : however, 
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he would in the course of the day send him a final answer.” 
In the afternoon an answer was sent, saying, the Embassador , 
could not comply with the Tartar ceremony. 

‘The note had scarcely reached the Duke, when he and his part 
came to the Embassador’s house to pay a visit, and to say that it 
was determined the Embassy should proceed to Court, at Yuen- 
ming-yuen, the next day. 

he Embassador and Commissioners, apprehensive that their 
note had been misunderstood, asked the. Duke if he were aware 
that they had written to say they could not perform the ceremony. 
He seemed to say ‘ yes,” and bowed his head; which all under- 
stood as affirming “you are to be received according to the forms 
you propose.” Kwang retuisied the same evening in order to hasten 
the departure of the Embassy early the next morning. He, when 
asked, if the Embassador’s intention was fully understood, said, 
‘«¢ The Emperor is of an enlarged and liberal mind, and hence dis- 
penses with your compliance.” 

During that night several gentlemen attended to the unloading 

6f the presents; and the utmost exertion was used to prepare 
the Embassador’s carriage. . 
’ During the above discussion Chang once said, Do not be in 
haste ; you will go to Court—there are wise men amongst them.” 
He was not however a person in whose judgment it was proper to 
place confidence. Kwang also sent a man, during the discussion, 
to know what presents required men’s shoulders to carry them, in’ 
order to prevent their breaking, which would lead a person to sup- 
pose that the Duke and his party had made up their minds some 
tme before they acknowledged it. . 

The following morning was a scene of bustle and confusion. 
The weather was warm. The Local Officers began to number ‘our 
packages, in order to prevent their being lost ; but they were so nu- 
merous, and some of them so heavy, the people lost all patience 
and gave it up. The Legate was anxious to hasten our departure, 
and came himeelf to the spot. ; 

The carriage was ready sooner than the packages. Should how- 
ever another Embassy ever go to China, a Bengal palanquin 
would be much more convenient than a carriage. The carriage 
has a fine appearance, but there are rarely’ roads on which it can 
travel. 

At 4 P. M. August 28, every thing was ready except some con- 
veyance for the men who were sick. The Legate had promised 
that a proper conveyance should be procured. One man died the 
day before, and was interred in the neighbourhood. The same was 
the case ih the last Embassy : a man died, and was interred at Tung- 
chow.— When the conveyance was brought, it was found unfit for 
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the purpose, and two chairs, originally intended for the principal 
persons of the Embassy, were finally given to the sick. 

The Embassador, two Commissioners, and Mr. Amherst, were 
in the carrjage: several gentlemen chose horses, and others were 


accommodated in Chinese single-horse carriages. The guard and. 


band were in carts. There wasa great number of Chinese officerg 
and troops in attendance, who, together with the baggage and per- 
sons of the Embassy, made a vast cavalcade. The weather was 
warm, and the road dusty. The jolting of the Chinese carriages 
was extremely fatiguing. Without constant effort to hold by the 
sides of the carriage, a person’s head was thrown first on one side 
and then on the other. 

The Embassador’s carriage, though soiled much, was an object 
admired by the natives. Crowds came on purpose to see it. One 
remarked, it appeared proper for the Emperor. The badness of 
the stone road between Tung-chow and Peking, as well as of 
other parts of the way, made even the English carriage at once 
fatiguing and dangerous. - 

About half-way we stopped at a place intended for the refresh- 
ment of travellers ; and found some food prepared. But it being 


an attempt at English cookery, was neither English nor Chinese. 


There were neither knives and forka nor yet the small ivory sticks: 


of the Chinese. 

At this place the Legate and Soo sent for a gentleman of the 
_ Embassy, and said, « his Majesty has given a gracious intimation 
respecting the Embassador. He has fixed to-morrow for seeing 
him.” This was communicated to the Embassador, to-whose ap- 
prehension it did not appear very gracious to be in such a violent 
haste. The Legate said, «* Whether the Embassador be inteoduged 
or not to-morrow, let us settle when we get there; but in the mean 
time we must endeavour to atrive.” 

Of course we could not remain where we were, nor was if ever 
intended to stop there. ‘The party accordingly again commenced 
its journey. : ; 

The Embassy passed withoutside the city of Peking when # 
was dark, and arrived at Yuen-ming-yuen soon afteg day-break 
onthe morning of the 29th. “Leading down to the palace there is a 
paved path, along which the wheels of the carriages, which were ac- 
cording to usage driven fast, made a great rattling. Neither Soo 
nor Kwang could be permitted to ride in chairs here. Old Chang 
‘was on horseback. 

Part of the gentlemen were conducted to the Embassador's 
house, about a mile from the palace. The Embassador, the Com- 
missioners, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Abel, Mr. Griffith, Mr. Caoke, 
Mr. Abbot, and Mr. Somerset, were led direct to the palace gate. 
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The road leads round the South-east corner of the court-yard be- 
fore the palace. Soo and Kwang were obliged to alight before 
turning the comer. 

‘ere Soo and Kwang came to the Embassador’s carriage door, 
and-desired him to alight to take a cup of tea. The two Come 
missionets got first out of the carriage. None of the party knew 

certainly where they were, but began to be apprehensive that some 
imposition was intended. Lord Amherst, being really fatigued 
by travelling ali night a dangerous road; pleaded indisposition, and 

id, he could neither see any person nor transact any business till 
he had taken rest. After much importunity he alighted from his 
varriage, and was led round the corner to a small unfurnished dirty 
apartment on the right-hand side of the court yar 

There was a bench in the room, covered with white cotton felt, 
and which, in the manner of the Tartars, serves for either a seat or 
a bed. ‘The paper of the roof was old and torn. A crowd of 
persons of all ages and ranks filled the room. The English gen- 
tlemen, disappointed, vexed and weary,. sat down on the bench. 
The Embassador directed that the crowd should be desired to 
withdraw; and leave him alone. The crowd of Chinese and Tar- 
tar officers paid not the least attention, but continued to press for- 
ward to see the strangers. Chang was desired to use his influ- 
ence or authority; but here he possessed neither the one nor the 
other: he endeavoured to apologise for them from the novelty of 
the occurrence. . st 

A few minutes after entering this room, an invitation came from 
the Duke requesting the Embassador, Commissioners, and Mr. 
Morrison would go to his rooms. ‘The Embassador said he could 
not eee him then, and only begged to be led to the apartments in- 
tended for him: ‘The Duke then came himself, and said, he want- 
ed to iritroduce the Embassador to his Majesty, and added, «¢ Have 
you the letter ?” The Embassador without rising said, that he felt 
unwell, and begged his Imperial Majesty would graciously decline 
requiring him to attend that-day. The Duke said, « You shall use 
your own ceremony.” The Embassador requested the Duke to 
supplicate his Majesty te decline requiring an audierice. The 
Deke becamte very anxious. ‘The perspiration stood on his face. 
He. went out—came again—took the Embassador by the arm té 
urge him away ; and told an attendant to help him. The Em- 
baséador shook them from him, and said, he would not go $0, t@- 
peating the request to the Duke that he would report his case to 
the Emperor, and entreat his Majesty’s acquiescence. - A messen- 
ger came ‘to the door of the room, and in a tone of high anger called 
away-the Duke. Poor Chang struck his thigh, and called out 
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s* Ale! now they are incensed |! a man whe comes hete should have 
ae will of his own!” from whieh we augured something bad. 

During the time that the Duke was going. out and retuming, 
several persons of rank came, stared at the English gentlemen, and 
went away. One old gentleman, with a long silver beard, came 
end hittered the words, Fa-lang-ke, with another Tartar-sounding 
word, which the writer of this did not understand. It was said to 
hiss, «< We ave not French, but English.” Mr. Morrison request- 
ed the old gentleman to turn out the crowd; it was so rude for 
them to press into a small room in the way they did. He gave no 
answer to this, but went his way. As soon as he had gone out, a 

tlerman present, who knew the meaning of the round badge 
which he wore on his breast, informed the party that be was a 
Prince of the Blood. Others wearing the same badge came in, 
took a rude stare, and went away again. - | 
. ewards the close of this strange scene, a part of the rabble 
of efficers left the room; the others said they could not, they 
were ordered to be there. - 
: Chang now came in, and said, there was 2 favorable. from 
his Majesty. .To annownce it, the Duke came and said, §* His Ma- 
jesty has -graciously ordered his physician to wait onthe Embas- 
sador. He may now go to ‘his. apartments.”. The Duke wae 
moreover ordered to set him thither. Med armed with swords 
then cleared a path through the crowd, and the Embassador. pro- 
ceeded, walking through the court-yard and round.the corner, to 
the carriage. ‘In passing the.court the Duke accompanied. us, and 
histself cuffed the crowd of Mandarins of various ranks, and 
kicked them to opeaa wider path. It is probable that the Em- 
peror himself from some part of the palace hada view of the 
patty walking across the court, and that the Duke was. showing 
off his aerivity and seal; or that he was vexed, and spent:his 
nn thé firet he dared to strike. He took the writer of this by the 
arm, and squeezed it, saying something which was aot heard ‘dis- 
tinctly ‘enough to be remem . When reund the corner he 
took a glance at the Embaasados's carriage, got into his chair, and 
was never seen again. ' : 

The Embassador, Commissioners, and Mr. Amherst, again en- 
tered the carriage and, attended by a large retinue of Chinese offi- 
cera, proceeded in <loW state to the house provided for his Excel- 
lency. ‘This house belonged to Sung Tajin, the amiable friend 
of the Isat Embassy, who is now firet Minister of Seate, and was 
then absent in: Western Tartary. It was anexceedingly handsome 
and specious house. 

His Moajesty’s physicién came; fet che Embansador’s pulse ; 
said he supposed the climate did not agree with him, aad wok his 
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leave. Soo and Kwarg were. both present. Most of the gentle- 
men retired to sleep. Breakfast was servéd up, at which four 
only were preset. His Lordship took something in his own 
meom. He obtamed a few of his packages, but no part of his 

~ In about two hours, Chang breaghe the news thaf we were to 
feave immediately: . His Majosty was greatly displeased, and had 
ordered our-dismiseal instantly. Thies of cowrse was quite untook- 
edfor; but what .cowkt be eppossd te the caprice of a despot, 
surrounded by conrtiers, whe, 2% afterwards appeared from the 
' Samperoe’s .owrt hand, did not .dave to te hire that the Embassa- 
dor ‘had travelled ail wight, and had not been -at his-own apart- 
rents when he wag fraudulently broeght to the door of: the pa- 
‘The writer of thia wae asleep when the message came.’ Ma- 
jos-general Yin came and awulke him, saying, * AH has gone wrong! 
Kwang wishes fo sev yous you afe to go awny directly.” 

On going owt half-dressed, 300 and Kwang were found together. 
Evang was generally the spokesman. He said in a demure tone, 
“¢ Bis Majesty ts angry, and requires you to go fram this howse to- 
day? What i. to be done?’ It was replied” « Hie Majesty's will 
must be obeyed.—What do you say isto be done?” * I know not ; 
I also am involved”—was the answer. He added, “ We will 
send your things carefully back’—* Talk not about things !” 
said the other, yet suffering uader.extestive fatiguc, « throw th 
ines the sea, if you tthe; but, regard persone.” oo, 

- At that moment the silent. Moo-came in, and Kwang addressed 
hivm, @ Are they to go?” He replied, ‘* They ave te ge.” 

The decree it appears-had gone forth, p ly in a fit of anger, 
of « panic of fear, on the part of the Emperer. His courtiers, 
who sat by, without opposing it,.or stating facts, were either afraid 
to risk his displeasure, or secretly hoped this very strong measure 
wowld produce intimidated and submission. —Ssi. 

- Some of the gentlemen obtained with difficulty a hand-basin and 
a change of linen. The Embaseador could not. The Chinese 
would not permit a box to be brought into the house. The carts 
which had nov beon-unloeded were driven off. The Embassador’s 
house and court-pard were filled with officers of various ranks, and 

"rude: inferiors, who kept. staring.in at the window, and thrusting 
open the door to gaze on the foreigners. . 

‘Fhe Embaseador didnot hurry his-departure, in order to give the 
Cowrt: time to- think onthe very harsh and barbarous step which 
they had determined on. Chang was told that we must dine ere . 
we commenced anather journey. Yin said we should go but ten 
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leagues that evening; this, however, proved untrue; perhaps he’ 
was himself misinformed. 

About two o’clock a large blustering man came into the coutt- 
yard, and called out, «‘ Where is there an Interpreter??? On finding 
a person who understood him, he began, and explained at greatlength 
from whom he was deputed ; how great the person was; greater 
than the Viceroy of Chih-le ; he was the Kew mun te-tith, « Com- 
- mander of (the forces of) the Nine Gates” of Peking. He is the 

first and greatest military officer in the Empire.- Being informed 
that we knew who the Kew mun te-tith was, he proceeded, « My 
master, who commands a million of men, requires that the Em- 
bassador leave the limits of his command immediately —The Em- 
bassador is a rude man who does not know how to behave himself. 
Your King is respectful and obedient ; but the Embassador is not. 
He has used disrespectful language. His Majesty will write to 
the King tu complain of him.” He was interrupted, and told that 
the Embassador did not use disrespectful language ; that he said 
nothing more than beg that his Majesty would graciously defer the 
audience. , 

‘«¢ The Ceremonies of the celestial Empire (said the large man) 
are unalterably binding. It wasreplied, * This is not a time to talk of 
ceremonies.” —‘¢ Well, (rejoined he) I am not sent to talk about that, 
bat tosequire your departure.” & Very well,” said the other, “ we 

all go.”’ ) 

About three o’clock, a dinner, in the Chinese manner and in 
good style, was prepared in the Embassador’s hall ; Major-general . 

in himself-waited on the Embassador at table in the most good-na- 
tured manner. Before leaving, he stepped into the room in which 
the Embassador was alone, and said, ‘they do not mean you to go— 
only kneel on two, knees,” putting, at the same time, two knuckles 
on the table to represent the act of kneeling. That, of course, was 
out of the question then. 

Chang kept urging our departure, but did not provide porters to 
reload the carts; a few only of his Lordship’s boxes were re- 
loaded by the exertions of our own people. 

About 4 P. M. the Embassador, Commissioners and Suite left 
the house. Four persons travelled in chairs, the rest. in the Chi- 
nese two-wheeled carriages. The following night was dark and 
rainy. The earliest of the party arrived at Tung-chow about 4 A. 
M. of the. 80th of August. . 

. On the road, one of the Embassador’s servants was overturned 
in the cart in which he rode, and received a contusion of the head, 
which for some time threatened to terminate fatally. 

- Ie was yet dark when we arrived, and the postmen asleep. 
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The squinting Governor of Tung-chow nailed up the door of the 
house which we had left the day before. Commodore Ko and 
the boat-men remained unaltered by the displeasure of the despot. 

On the evening of the same day, Soo and Kwang called on the 
Kimbassador, and said, that his Majesty had sent a Joo-e, or em- 
blem of prosperity, of the corundum stone. A string of court beads, 
such as are worn by the Emperor and ladies of the palace, and 
finally, some ornamental purses. ‘Chese he wished to be conveyed 
to the Prince Regent; and requested, in return, the maps, the 
prints, and portraits of the King and Queen, which were men- 
tioned in the list of presents. 

The Embassador complied with their request, but at the same 
time took occasion to speak to them freely of the treatment he . 
had received. 

Six days after this violent act, the Emperor published one of his 
penitentiary papers, in which he said, he (Pith jin) could not bear 
the idea of our having come so far, and of, being dismissed in the 
way we had been. He had, he said, now found out what he did 
not know when he took the harsh resolution, viz. that the Embas- 
sador had travelled all night; had not been at his own apartments ; 
nor had with him his Court dress; ‘* had I known these ‘circum- 
stances,” said the Emperor, ‘I would have changed the day of audi- 
ence.” He then proceeded in the same official document to re- 
flect in the strongest terms on the Princes and Courtiers, especially 
the Duke ; who were called to his presence that morning, to all of 
whom the truth was known, but to mention which none would 
step forward. He blamed the selfish system which each seemed 
to have adopted, when they sat before him and said to themselves, 
<¢'l he affair does not concern me.” ‘*' Thus,” added he, ‘they ruined 
the affair.” ‘he Duke he degraded by depriving him of the high 
situation be held as President of the Foreign Board: Moo and Soo, 
Presidents of the Boards of Rites and Worke, were also removed: 
Kwang was deprived of his situation as Salt commissioner, and 
reduced to the low rank of a gold button. He was granted the in- 
dulgence of wearing his former one whilst with the Embassy. He 
wrote also tothe viceroys of the Provinces through which the Em- 
bassy had to pass on its-way to Canton, to give orders to all con- 
nected with it to treat it with civility and respect. Yin gave it as 
his opinion that they would have recalled it, but for what - they 
conceived the very undignified appearance of reversing the Im- 
perial decree. 
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SECTION VIE. . 
Journey from Tung-chow to the Yang-tsse Keang. 


‘Fhe Emperor required in the Edict just referred to, that 
the Embassador should be treated civilly, and at the same 
time that the Military should, wherever the English passed, 
put on an tmposing appearance ; have their arms and acoutremente 
well clearied ;—at’ once, said he, to soothe and to awe. Under 
these circumstances we had now to commencé a four months’ 
journey. Some delay was occasioned by the confusion and haste 
with which the bagyage was brought back from Yuen-ming Yucn- 
A writing-table, containing papers belonging ta the Embassadory 
was missing. Yt had been Jeft behind in the hurry, and was to be 
sent for the whole distance. One bundle belonging to Lieut. 
Cooke was fost. . yO 

September 2nd. We began to move down the stream. At Téen- 
tsin the Embassy remained two days, whilst the Legate transferred 
the affairs of his office to his successor. 

" Qn the 18th, we left Téen-tsin, and proceeded up the far-famed 
Canal called here Yun-leang Ho, the grain-bearing (or transport- 
ing) river”—also Yu-Ho, “the Imperial river.” In other parts of 
its course it is called Chu Ho, «the river with locks or flood»gates.” 
This canal was commenced under Yuen, the first Tartar dynasty. It 
received gradual additions and alterations in the course of cen- 
turies. ‘The Emperor Kang-he of the present family paid particular 
attention to it. In ChYh-le and Shan-tung they have much low 
swampy ground, liable ‘to very seriogs inundations. To make 
a way for the waters to pass off was probably one object of the 
canal, as well as to make a road for the transportation of goods. ~ 

September 16th. Entered Shan-tung province, and arrived at 
Y¥h-chow (Te-chou), situated not far from the borders of the pro- 
vince. Here Yin, the Major-general; Chang, our conductor, and his 
two servants, Old Blow-hard and his fellow-servant, left the Em- 
bassy. The Embassador gave considerable presents to the principal. 
persons, and rewarded the inferiors. ‘They were all very desirous 
of what they received, but were afraid .of its reaching the ears of 
the Emperor. 

Chang, before we left Téen-tsin, heard that he had been named 
in the Gazette as Judge of Shan-tung. He owed this promotion 
to the Duke, who was himself degraded. Chang set off for Jé-ho, 
in Tartary, to see his Imperial Majesty, and return him thanks. 
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At Tung-chow we were joined by the Judge of Chih-le pro. 
vinee; Shing was his name—as ¥ain and loquacious a Tartar as ever 
lived, He had read various of the books respectmg Europe which 
have been published in China. He professed, with a high degree 
of self complacency, that he knew all about the religion, geogra- 
phical extent, dependance on commerce, and so on, of England. 
« You must not tell me,” said he, addressing himself to Mr. 


Morrison, and giving a wink to Chang, who wassitting by, ©h - 


know that the teachers of religion in England all wear beards, and 
you have loaves of bread three or four cubits in diameter.” “ Your. 
country is but small, (said he,) my civil jurisdiction extende alk 
the way to the Gourkas.” Looking at Chang, he said, « Our country 
ia too large 5 it ig extremely difficult to govern.” When vapour 
ing abour England being 2 commercial country, he was reminded 
that the Emperor moropolized the Salt department, which nettled 
him a little. Ele seemed to flatter himself that he could persuade 
the Kaglish to.submit to the ceremony, and so bring about a recon- 
ciliation. He entered very fully into the subject when he meg 
the Ensbassador at Chang’s boat. Not having been ordered by. the 
Emperor to calt on the Embassador, he would not; but met him 
at a third place. When he went away, he said, «* Hleaven knows 5 
we may meet agaia.” ; 

In every province the Embassy was put under the cate of a 
Tartar Judge or Treasarer ; a General or a Major-generab also, for 
the most part ‘lartara) The Legate was the constant Superinten- 
dant; under these were various other inferior officers. 

The Treasurer of Shan-tang, whose name was Ho, «+ Concosd,” 
was a very well-diapesed man. He remembered Mr. Morrison, hav~ 
ing seen him at an interview with Mr. Elphinstone, the late chief 
of the Factory at Canton. He sent his card whea he joined the 
Emabassy, and called on the Embassador when he left it. So , 

September 22nd. Arrived at Lin-tsin Chow, withoutaide of which 
is 2 lofty Pagoda, or, as the Chinese call it and all such buildin 
Ta. It was taken particalar notice of by the gentlemen wha 
gave an account of the last Embassy. ‘There is not now any ap- 
pearance of porcelain withoutside. It is nine stories high. It seems 
2 rule in all such structures to make them nine, seven, five, or three 
storids high. Over the door of this Pagoda are the words, 

t4 paou le Shay 
. 4 $ 2 1 2 

‘A precious Monument to the Shay-le;” i.e. reHiqueé of Fith 
which last syllable is an abbreviation of Fuh-too, the Chinese fer 
Buddah. ere are goad marble steps within, all the way to the 
top; several gentlemen ascended it. In the various stories are 
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idols placed in niches: most of them broken and out of repair. On 
a marble tablet inserted in the wall were the words, ‘*The 13th year 
of the Emperor Wan-lefh, of the Ming dynasty” —which answers 
to 1584. 

- There are in the vicinity four Mohammedan Mosques. The 
roofs of the places of worship, called in Chinese Le-pae Sze, were 
different from the usual Chinese temples. There was a centre roof 
rising from four equal sidés, and terminating in a point, on which 
was placed a round ball. On each side were similar roofs, smaller 
and lower than the centre one; these terminated by a conical 
oraament. 

September 28, In the morning passed the river called Wan-ho 
(erroneously called Luen-ho in the booke of the last Embassy). It 
is said to arise from seventy-two springs in the mountains called 
Tae shan, in Shang-tung. It flows from the east, and arriving at 
this point sends part of its waters to the north branch of the canal, 
ahd part to the south. The land is high on each side at its mouth ; 
opposite to which on the other side of the canal stands the tem- 
ple called Lung Wang Meaou, * the temple of the Dragon King ;” 
or, as he is otherwise called, Ta-wang, ° the great King ;” he is the 
God of seas and rivers. This Temple is sometimes called Fun- 
shwuy Meaou, “The Temple at the division of waters ;” from the 
circumstance already mentioned. We had now the current of 
the canal with us: but it flowed so gently as to be but slightly 
perceived. The Chinese books assert that from Lin-tsing to this 
place there are seventy-two Chi, or locks. 

The Chi, or locks, are gate-ways with stone abutments on each 
side, in the middle of which are grooves to receive the ends of 

lanks, which being let down stop the water’s egress or ingress. 

ether placed on the sides of the canal to admit water into it, 

or prevent its flowing out; or whether placed across the canal 
where the decent is rapid ; they are still called Cha. 

The canal now passes through what are called Hoo, or lakes ; 
but they are frequently nothing more than marshy swamps, with 
shrubs and trees growing out of them. In dry seasons the waters 
retire to very narrow limits, and the land is cultivated. The 
present was a year of heavy rains: they fell during the fifth 
moon, and inundated the crops which were sown. Fishing-boats 
were now and then seen on these lakes, and poor people gather- 
ing the seeds of the water-lily, which occasionally covered a 
space of a few acres extent. A few miserable huts were scattered 
on the banks of the canal, with the water up to the very door ; 
and. in some cases rendered uninhabitable by the water rising to 
the top of the bank, and flowing into the hut. There were spots 
left dry in the lakes on which were houses and trees, which re- 
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lieved the melancholy prospect of swamps in some points of the 
compass terminated only by the distant horizon. The country 
we had hitherto travelled through had been an entire plain. 
We had not ‘seen a single hill, but the Tartarian hills north of 
Yuen-ming Yuen. The willow had been almost the only tree 
which was seen; and the only grain, the Kaou-leang or Barbadoes 
millet. It was from eight to twelve feet high, and consisted of 
a tuft of grain on the top of a stem, about the thickness of the 
sugar-cane. 

Not far from where we were on the 28th of September was 
the town called Hwa-héen, which was occupied some months 
by the rebels in 1813. On taking the town the Government troops 
put to the sword all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
amounting to between ten and twenty thousand souls. -Other 
families have been since sent to re-people it, and to cultivate the 
land around. 

Some of the gentlemen who had read Confucius felt interested 
in passing near Keiih-fow Héen, which was, it is said, his. birth- 
place, and is still in the possession of his descendants. :- - 

September SOth. On the eastward saw a long range of hills 
beyond the marshy lake. 

October 1st. Early in the morning passed the village Hea- 
chin. ' The houses were of: brick, and presented a better appear- 
ance than any that we had seen in China ; they had heretofore been 
almost always of mud, and in an exceeding bad state. 

Near’ this place the aanal runs through a corner of Keang- - 
nan ; enters Shan-tung again for a short distance, and finally. enters 
Keang-nan a second time. On the 80th of September we were 
a short time in Keang-nan, where the custom is, on state occasions, 
to give the trackers a uniform jacket and cap. Our trackers 
had them on the S0th of September: they were deprived _of 
them on the Ist and 2nd of October ; but were put in possession 
of them again at Yaou-wan chin, which is within the limits of 
Keang-nan, on the 3d of October. 

In the course of our journey on the first, the canal was crossed 
bya stream from the western mountains. The crossing stream 
was called Shih-tsze Ho, « The letter fen river:” ten being 
two cross lines, thus +. A new temple was erecting on the 
corner of the bank, almost the only new building which has oc- 
curred in our route. 

October 2nd. From the lake Hoo-shan-yfh a mass of water 
passing through seventeen flood-gates enters the canal, which, 
during the whole of the distance travelled this forenoon, flowed 
at the rate of about three miles and a half an hour. 

October 3rd. Remained a few hours at Hwang-lin chwang, in 
the borders of Keang-nan. Ho Tajin, the Pooching-sze of Shan- 
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pings waited on the Embassador to take leave, He received from 
his Lordship’s own hands a glass snuf&-bottle, and gave his owm 
to Mr. Amherst in return. Ho was succeeded by Chin,. the 
Pooching-sae or Treasurer of Keang-nan. . The. military officer, 
called Heé-tae, or Major-general, wearing a red buttan. His own 
name was Wang. a Chinese, who was exceedingly civilas long 
as he remained with the Embassy.. He was rather tall, and 
a good figure. He was upwards. of 40 years of age: had 
been in the wars against the Gourkas in the last reign, and 
acted against the rebels in the beginning of the. present reign 
eight years.. He had been slightly. wownded thirteen times, 
and had received the distinction of a peacock’s feather, togethes 
with a Tartar title, which was expressed in Chinese letters, Keang- 
yung-pa-too-loo, and denoted a brave and gallant officer. . 
Wctober 5th. All the boat-men of our fleet brought cards of 
congratulation on account of the Chung-tsew Tséé, .or Harvest< 
moon. Presents were given to them, agreeably to the usage af the- 
country. , 
October 6th. In the morning saw the mast and sails of boats 
navigating the Yellow River, which runs some distance nearly on 
a line with the canal. Our boats came to anchor within a quat 
ter of a mile from where the canal enters the river, without our 
knowing it. The Legate intended to remain there ali night and 
cross the river the next morning; but a favorable breeze spring~ 
ing up, he changed his iatention, and sent to. infarm the Em- 
bassador, that he purposed getting under. way immediately, and 
crossing the river. Knowing the great exteot. which the river 
TyUps, and the destructive inundations: which frequently take place 
from the impetuosity of its current acting on the loose alluvial 
soil which forms its banks, the mind wag worked, up. to expect 
samething grand. The expectation was, like all. highly excited 
hapes and expectations, disappointed. The Yellow River was here 
about three quarters of a mile broad; its waters very muddy 
when agitated by a pole or an oar; its current not running 
raore than threa miles an hour: in the middle it was about five 
fathoms deep. It presented to the view a large sheet of water as the 
western sun fell on its surface. At the diatance of a few miles 
above and below it turned aside and intercepted the view. We 
eatered it from the canal on the N. E. side, and saw, not div 
rectly across, but in a slanting direction to the.§. W., the mouth 
of the passage destined to receive us. Some of the boats had 
considerable difiquity in working wp against the atream ta the 
antyance, referred to, even after they had reached the opposite shere 
of the Yellow River. They finally, however, all reached the meuth 
ef the-passage called by the baatmen, the Tae-ping ha, where 
they anchored during the night. Several of the gentlemencupr 
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pee themselves with bottles full of the water of the Yellow 
iver, as others had done before with bits of the wall of Peking. 

October 7th. On the S. W. side of the river the lake, called 
Hung-tsze-hoo is situated. At some distance ‘higher up the 
river than where we now lay, the waters of the Yellow River are 
conducted into the lake, and passing through it enter, part of 
them, the Hwae-ho, “ river Hwae,” and part of them again enter 
by the Tae-ping-ho, where we now lay, ‘the Yellow River.” Ie 
appears from Chinese books that during inundations of the river 
its waters forced themselves into the Hwae-ho, and it became 
an object to give strength and impetus to the current of the Hwae- 
ho, which, as they say, was effected by bringing the waters of 
the river through the lake, and down to the river again, at the 

int where its waters could not be resisted; thus, as they express 
it, they made the river oppose its own violence. fn books 
which treat of the large rivers of the Empire, the Yellow River 
is called by way of eminence, «The River.” On the Hwae-ho, 
where the rush of water was great, a plan like the above was 
often adapted. A new channel was cut on one side of the river, 
and part of the waters carried off, to be brought in again at the 
distance of half a mile or a mile below. : 

From the Hung-tsze-hoo a great mass of water was rushing 
through a gateway made by immense earthen abutments, confined 
by the stem of the Kaou-leang and ropes. ‘These narrow flood. 
gates, made of earth, are called Pa-tsze. The stone ones are 
called Cha, as mentioned above. . ; 

We had, on the morning of the seventh, to pass the first and 
most difficult flood-gate against the stream. It was a task of 
some difhouty. The boats were drawn through by ropes; a large 
concourse of officers attending in case of accidents. On the bank 
were perpendicular windlasses, round which the end of the rope 
was thrown. 

Qa.the same day we had to. pass round the point which divides 
the waters of the lake, pert to enter the Yellaw River, and part 
to swell the current of the Hwae-ho. We had ascended one 
flood-gate and had to descend another. The latter: was formed 
of compact masonework, and called Téen-fei Cha, ‘* The lock of 
the Celestial Lady.’ The water of the upper part is sometimes 
four cubits higher than the lower surface of the water. Ic had 
been opened some tine in order to diminish the fall. Chinese 
gentlemen, however, deem it safe to go on shore whilst the boats 
pass the lock. An elegant tent was provided on shore, and the 
Empbaesador invited by the Legate to go to it The boats were 
laid on one side of the Sood-gate, and gradually brought by rapes 
within the influence of the falling stream, when the rope was 
slipped, and the boat shot through. It had a fine effect. 
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Kwang and the Treasurer were both there ; the old Legate was 
polite and cheerful, as usual. The Embassador, in consequence 
of an explanation, conceded to Kwang, as Imperial Commissioner, 
the first place. The Treasurer was going to take the second, which 
he soon perceived was not agreeable, and he said, ««I have some 
little things to attend to, and will retire,” which he did immediately. 

Kwang, the evening before, afirmed that the usages established 
by law required him to take precedence of Foreign Ministers, and 
he neither could nor would decline, even at a private meeting. 
He was late in arriving at the spot. When he came, he said 
he had been at the Temple of the Queen of Heaven, burning 
incense, and praying for a prosperous journey to us all. . 

October 8th. Early in the morning passed a large, populous, 
unwalled town, caHed Tsing-keang-poo. In the middle of the 
town there is a Chi, or lock, with an Imperial Pavilion on each 
side of the abutment. Over the gate is written Yu-she-ting, ‘ ‘The 
Pavilidn ‘of the Imperial Ode.” It is probable that some of Kéen- 
lung’s Sdbs, made in the course of his journey to the South, were 
cut on‘stoné and deposited here. The use to which they are now 
appropriated isto store up ropes necessary for the repair of the 
lock. Below T’sing-keang-poo the banks raised on each side of the 
river are so high, and the land behind them so low, that the tops 
ef houses and: trees appear from the boats passing down the 
stream to be on a level with the banks. . 

General. Wang remarked in the course of conversation, that the 
wars which preceded and accompanied the ascendancy of the 
reigning family, thinned the population so much, that the earth 
produced great abundance for the wants of the people. Since that 
period there has been a vast increase of population, the conse- 
quences of which are scarcity and poverty. In the General's opi- 
res another war to diminish the population would be a good 
Ontober-10th. Passed Yang-chow Foo during the night ; which 
was a great disappointment to several of the gentlemen of the 
Embassy. 

October 11th, 12th, 18th. Remained at the foot of a very ele- 

nt Temple and Pagoda, called Kaou-ming-sze and Wan-ming- 
S An old cheerful little man, who acted as commissary, and 
whom we denominated the little governor, from his holding the 
situation of Cle-chow, opened to the Embassador and Suite the 
gates of the Temple and the doors of the Pagoda. The ascent to 
top was easy, and from the several stories a charming prospect 
was enjoyed of the surrounding country. This Temple and Pa- 
goda were fitted up magnificently for Kéen-lung, and are still the 
property of Government. 
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We were now to leave the boats in which we had sailed ever. 
since we entered China, and were to embark on board larger 
and differently constructed vessels, fitted to navigate the Yang-tsze 
Keang. Some of the gentlemen here applied for horses to take 
an airing, but were refused by the Legate, whose conduct was 
then blamed; but, as afterwards appeared, was induced by an 
order from the Emperor not to allow us to goon shore. This 
the Legate never attempted to enforce, but, of course, he could 
not himself furnish the means to violate the order. Some of 
the gentlemen walked, without knowing it, in a direction for Yang- 
chow Foo, which caused some apprehension on the part of those 
whose duty it was to prevent our straying. ‘[hey sent a messen- 
ger after them to say, we were going to get under way; which 
was an untruth. It however answered the purpose that time. 
The gentlemen immediately returned. | 
_ October 14th. We dropped down to Kwa-chow, which is si- 
tuated on the banks of the Yang-tsze Keang. The fleet was de- 
tained till the 19th by contrary winds. In dropping down, the 
wind blew very fresh, and sent the Embassador’s boat with violence 


4 


against the bank, so as to cause it to leak a good deal. It was, how- 


ever, afterwards repaired so as to perform the voyage in safety. 
" Above Kwa-chow are situated the Woo-yuen, «Five Gardens,” 
which were in the last reign an Imperial residence. They have 
never been visited by Kea-king since he ascended the throne, and 
are much out of repair. ‘Two years ago one of the sage Yu-she, 
i.e. public Censors, upbraided his Majesty with the needless expense 
of the Five Gardens. His Majesty told him he was a great block- 
head for not knowing that the Emperor paid no attention to them, 
nor spent any money whatever upon them. That no money. has 
been laid out on them for many years, is perfectly apparent. . - 
. Seen from Kwa-chow rising out. of the Yang-tsze Keang, 
which here is nearly two miles broad, there is an island like the 
conical top of a mountain standing above the water. Its sides 
are clothed with trees, amongst which are seen light airy buildings 
in the Chinese manner, and on the summit is a handsome Pagoda. 
This Island is called Kin-shan, ‘*‘ The Golden Hill.” The Kin-shan 
was an object of admiration to all the gentlemen of the Embassy ; 
many wished much to visit it, but the order alluded to above pre- 
vented its being done. Beyond the Kin-shan on the tops of the 
surrounding hills the white canvass tents of the soldiers produced 
an interesting effect ; and farther still away to the 5S.E., in the 
valley and up the sides of the hills, the populous town of Chin- 
keang appeared. ‘That town stands at the entrance of the canal 
which passes to Hang-chow, in Ché-keang. 

Kwa-chow is now in a very declining state, and the walle in 
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ruins. ‘lo accommodate the late Emperor in passing to the Golden 
Hill, a canal: was cut through the town, and a bridge made from 
its Southern point across the Keang to the island. Since that 
period, as the Governor of the town informed Mr. Mortison, the 
‘Tung-shwuy, or “ fortune of the plate,” has graddally declined. 


_' From Kwa-chow on the Yang-tene Keang, to Kwang-chow 


Foo, or Canton. 


At Kwa-chow were sevetal pleasant waiks theeugh country: anes 

shaded by the foliage of trees. In one of diene wos vised @ 
Gan or Temple occupied by .three-wiitows, who.had, having re 
human dependance, devoted themectres to.the woralip. of the God 
Chin-te. The matron was eighty years: of age, and: the other 
two upwatds of fifty. One went through her morning devotions 
im my presence. She appeared sincere, and prob s falty 
persuaded at ber own mind of the reab existence of that-Being 
to whom she burat incense, knelt down, and offered up prayers, 
' ‘To amuse the Embassador, General Wang ca a few of 
his men to go through their exercise, in shooting with bows aud 
dvrows at a target, and firing their maskets in quick succession. 
After the men shot with their bows, the old General wished 
eoune of his offerrs to try; and, as is pethaps the usage in such 
Cases, took a bow and arrow, and smiling said to the Embassador, 
s¢ Do not jaugh at me,” he let fly his arrow, but it missed the 
target. One of his officers who performed afrer him sent his ay- 
row through the target every shot. ‘The neatchlocks performed 
better than was supposed they would, and cight os ten men, load- 
ing with powder only, kept up in front ef theiy party an un~ 
remitting fire. 

The Legate, Treasurer, and other officers, went tothe Temple of 
the God of wind, to supplicate a favorable breeze. 
~ Qmne of the gentlemen took out ‘his gan and shot a crow. The 
Legate sent to desire he would desist, test he should alarm the 
country people, and also because the Tastare venerate the crow. 
The reason is the followin ing _ of the dyuzcty 

The grandfather of the ferst Emperor present 
was, when a lad, left‘by some. accident in the field of battle after 
the defeat of his own party. Wherthe enemy wae advancing 
upon him, he crouched down in a hele, the mouth. of which was 
immediately surrounded and covered by a fight of crows. The 
victorious patty, supposing there coukd be-no human being where 
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the crowe were sitting, passed of, and-the lad was saved. At the 
spot where this took place the Tartars annually hang meat on a 
pole ta feed the crows, and discourage on ail occasions putting 
them to death. ; . 
: October 19th. Atan early hour our fleet entered on the Yang- 
tsze Keang, which at this place is a large and rapid river. 
The wind was extremely light, and not quite fair. The boat-men 
with much difficulty coasted along the northern side, which was 
flat and marshy, covered with long reeds, which are raised for 
October 21st. Arrived st Kwan-yin Mun, ‘ The gate of the 
Goddess Kwan-yin.” The arch of a bridge connecting two hills is 
so named. On one side of the gate is situated a very picturesque 
rock, with shiubs hanging from it over the river, which ‘runs 
rapidly along at its base. Its summit is crowned with trees and 
a Pavilion called Yen-tsze Ke, (perhaps) .« The swallow rock.” 
Further up the stream, on the opposite side of the gate, was a 
romantic Temple built against a perpéndicular ‘rock, with verdure 
on ifs top. ‘It was called «‘ The iron-bound solitary Hill” ~ - 
. The Viceroy of Keang-nan, Gan-hwuy, and Keang-se, came 

to Kwan-ym Mun about 20 leagues from Nan-king to meet the 
Legate, to’ whom he appeared to wish to be personally civil; He ~ 
invited the .Legate to breakfast. To the Embassador, gentlemen, 
guard, band.and servants; he sent presents and bestowments of sheep 
and swéetmeats of various kinds, with a message saying he was 
happy to. find :the EEmbassador and the party had been Gan-tsing, 
+ peaceable and quiet.” ‘To this the Embassador made no reply, 
but sent a present in return. The Viceroy sent back the present ; 
and it was.said:in bebalf of his Lordship, that the Viceroy’s 
present could hot be received unless. he took a present in return. 
After some discussion the Viceroy sent back for his Lordship’s 
present. He did not call on the Kmbassador nor did the Embas- 
eador propose to call on him, but sent his card to say he hoped 
the Viceroy was well. The Viceroy, whose name was Pyh, 4 man 
inimical to and disliked by the English, sent back (according to 
Chiriese usage, in civil intercourse) the card, saying thé Embassador 

wae excessively palite, and so on. 
Fa-day, which proved to be the. anniversary of the battle of 
Trafalgar, the Embassador had the body-guard drawn out, and 

examined the state of their accoutrements. co 

. We got under way and arrived in the evening at the western 
of the city of Nan-king. The suburb was called Hea-kwan. 

ere. we remained till the 24th. os : 
: Witheut the wall of Nan-king there are villages and ‘numeréus 
geedens interspersed with fish-ponds. The ditch or moat is a 
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considerable width, and full of water, with paths now and then 
across it. The streets are payed with: brick, and some pathe are 
“laid with rough slabs. of marble ;- which was in great abundance’ 
in many places along the banks of the Keang. - 

The Embassador walked towards the gate of ‘the.city, which the 
attending officers rudely shut in his face, instead of desiring him‘ 
not to enter. On a representation being -sent to Kwang, ‘he 
dispatched Genergl.Wang up, and had the gate opened before the- 
Embassadar left it. - | oo } 

The next day. several of the gentlemen ascended a hill within the 
gate, about a quarter of a mile high, and had an extensive prospect 
all around. However, as far'as the eye could reach over the space 
enclosed by the walls, the town did not appear, except lofty gate- 
ways and a Pagoda, the famous Porcelain tower. The whole 
space was occupied-by gardens and fields, with now and then a clus- 
terof houses. Some of the gentlemen walked very near what was 
judged tobe the inhabited and populous part of the town, and when 
the crowd began to collect, returned. | ; 

The Porcelain Pagoda is called Lew-le paou T%. Lew-le is a 
kind of glassy substance. It is also called Keang-nan paou-gan-sze, 
«¢ The Temple of Gratitude in Keang-nan.” Large sheets contain-’ 
ing a print and a description of it are sold in the streets of Hea- 
kwan> It was begun in the 16th year of the reign of Yung-ld, of 
the last dynasty, and finished in the 6th year of Seun-tih, being 
19 years in building. It cost 2,485,484 taels of silver. On the 
top were 48 catties of gold, 1400: catties of red copper. Some 
superstitious stories are told of the God’ of thunder pursuin 
demons to this spot, and there destroying them, the shock of which 
injured the tower : the fact appears to have been, that it was struck 
by lightning. Large grants of ground all around were made to 
the Temple and ‘Tower. 

At a Temple in the suburbs, found three large bronze vessels, cast 
at the expense of Ho-ching, a eunuch who travelled to Bengal in 
the reign of Hung-he, about A. D. 1424. There are in the 
suburbs of Nan-king hot baths for poor people. Admittance costs 
from four to ten cash, equal to a halfpenny or a penny. The 
baths are in a small room, which continues filled with steam. 
Fhe bathers are all together, and come out to dry themselves and 
dress in a public room, in which are cupboards numbered to contain’ 
the clothes of the separate bathers. ‘The sign of one was in large 
characters. painted against a white wall, Heang shwuy yu Tang, 
‘s'The bath of fragrant water.” Some of the gentlemen put their heads 
into the bath, and found the fragrance any thing but agreeable.’ 

October 24th. The squadron moved from the pleasant situation 
which it occupied before the walls of the ancient.capital of China, 
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QGctober 27th, 28th. Were at a small creek on the left bank ot 
the Keang, called T'seen-yu-tsuy, near which place we entered the 
province of Gan-hwuy, and accordingly changed officers. 

Along the Yang-tsze-Keang, at set distances, are artificial creeks 
for boats and large vessels which navigate the river, to anchor’ in 
at nights, out of the influence of the wind and current. This 
river was found to be much more difficult to navigate, and more 
dangerous than was at first supposed. The wind blowing against 
the current made a very heavy swell. Some Chinese gentlemen 
were sick in consequence of the agitation. 

October 30th. Passed Woo-hoo Héen. The country on the left 
was diversified by gentle hills and rich cultivation. Thermometer at 

.56. We anchored at the foot of a steep rugged hill, up the sides of 

which were small temples placed fantastically; it was called 
Se-leang Shan. On the other side of the river was a correspond- 
ing hill called Tung-leang Shay. Fancy suggested that the two 
hills had once formed one, but by some convulsion of nature had 
been rent asunder. . oe 

October 31st. Had a fine northerly breeze throughout the day. . 
Thermometer at 56. The country on the right bank of the river was 
extremely pleasant. A hilly undulating ground, well wooded, and 
spots highly cultivated. In the distance was a long range of 
mountains. | | 

At & P. M. reached a village called Tefh Keang. The scenery 
on approaching it was very beautiful. A great variety of foliage 

revailed everywhere. ‘The. dark autumnal tint of some trees 
lending with the green of others, was exceedingly: pleasing to the 
eye. aa 
Near the left bank was a small woody island, called ‘Yih-ke. A 
temple adorned its summit, and rocks were spread along at its base: 
A pleasant northerly breeze, a clear sky, and cool, temperature 
made every person feel delighted with the climate... Many a wish 
was expressed, that so fine a country were more easily accessible 
to persons of every clime. OS : 3 

On:‘the hill above Tefh-keang. was a temple dedicated to New- 
shin, *‘ the God of Kine.” A figure of a black cow, with a.person 
sitting on it, stood. in the temple; and by the side-were several 
marble ‘inscriptions, containing the names of the founders, and the 
views and feelings of the original proposer; who invited all the 
farmers in the neighbourhood to join in the expense. 

. In the streets of the village, observed a proclamation respecting 
the English Embassy. ‘The purport was: 

«¢ The English Embassador is about to pass this place on his 
seturn. His Majesty’s.pleasure on the subject has been received: 
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Thtowgh the whole of the Embassy not a mao of the. Embassy is 
allowed to land. Their lmguage is not knewn to natives, theretore 
no intercourse is permittéd ; no buying. or selling; no books to be 
a0ld to them. Natives are not permitted to crowd about them, 
mor to make a clamorous noise. Mo females are permitted: to 
show their faces,” &c. 

Throughout the whele of the province of Gan-hwuy simitar 
papers were patted up by government, at the same time that it sent its 
soldiers and police-officers to aocompany the gentlemen who those 
to walk through the towne ér into the country for miles around: | 

November 1. Stopped at Ting-kea-chew; a smiil island. Enjoyed 
an.agreeable walk betwixt two rows of ttees, many of which were 
‘the tallow.tree, of which candies are made: it was called here Pe- 
yew-kwo-+tsze, and by others the La-shoo. 

In this part of the country, as well as lower down; meny of the 
soldiers were arrayed in the ancient Chinese helmets and coats of 
mal. They are now considered useless, but are yet cocasionally 
wvorn for ornament. 

November 9. At 10 A. M. arrived at 1’ ung-ling Hien... The 
country around is hilly and well wooded. The oak and the fir 
were amongst the number of the trees which adorned the hills 
‘and the dales:. 

Saw porpoises in the Yang-tsze Keang. The boataren called 
them « River pigs.”. . 

Novetnber 3. . Remaiied at Tastung. From the great number 
of pubic necessaries in the lanes and streets, the place is very 

@n the hills, which are well wooded, there ave 
pleasant walks. 

- Froth the book of 2 village schol ‘extracted the following 

couplet. : 
ne To have good children and grand -children Gonétitutes happlacss: 
« Though large eatates be née possdssed,, there is no oredsion 
sfer sorrow.” . 

On the sides of the hills were numescus coffins unburied, 
‘Fhode in easy. circuinstances had a vauk built over ther: Gers 
hed mothiag but a mat laid over the céfin,. which mat the relir 


are hept 9 fend 2 place 
Ser, wed perdormn the rites of tcpuloure agreeably $0 their wishes, 
or till they can afford to parcheso a buryimg<place for; excape at 
‘towns, there is mp public d epen to the pose. 

rossed over from Tastung te an iceland om thd cppaeite side of 

the shrec, on account of the offensive smeli when. anchored at the 
The ishnd wae called Ho-ps Chow. This island is 
semetimes ovesfiown by the Yang-teze Keang:: wher. that ocesrs, 
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the pedple remove to the hills onthe dpposife site, Was 
interested by the appearanee of a family ecortaining four genera- 
tions, amounting to about tweaty persone, in the same house. The 
patriarch was only 70 years of age; at his feet stood his great- 
grand child, whilst his son was working at his fathers cofau. [I 
asked the old man why he now prepared his coffin, He said he 
felt his health decline, ang he wished to -have a place ready, in 
which to rest after death. An opportunity did not offer to ascer- 
tain his views of a future. state of existence. When asked if the 
sight of his coffin did not excite mournful ideas, he replied, «* No.” 
A mandarin with me remarked, ‘“* His mouth says o, but it is not 
the language of his heart.” . . 
In the distance js seen a lofty mountain called Kew-hwa Shan, 
from the circumstance of a-temple being erected on it to the god 
Kew-hwa. The ascent is said to be so difficult in some places, 
that.in going up it is judged nepessary to attach a rope from 
above to the persons ascending, At the temple are upwards of 2 
thousand priests, Their supplies of food are obtained from the 
plains below. ' 
Saturday 9th. About 2 P. M. arrived at Gan-king Foo, the capital 
of Gan-hwuy. The gentlemen of the Embassy had permission to 
go about the town without interruption. The city is small; the 
. apparently wealthy, and a degree of health and. color 
enjoyed which did not appear in other places. ‘There is 2 Pagods 
in suburbs nine stories high. I¢ is called Ying-Meang Sze, 
Mr. Pearson ascended to its top. oe 
| November lith. Arrived at this village last evening: it. is 
called Hwa-yuen Chin, and is about 90 leagues distant from Gan- 
ing. Rain and wind prevent our proceeding. About half past 
four P, M. Millidge, a marine, who was attached to Mr. Morrison 
for the purposes of the Embassy, in passing along the outside edge 
of. the host, fell overboard and was drowned: The current was 
very strong. Mr. Griffith looked out immediately on hearing the 
lash ; but the man: was gone. The same gentleman got into a 
bdat, and had. it rowed down the stream, but could eee nothitig of 
illidge. He returned: and felt with poles at the spot where the 
man.fell in, but in vain. He went down ina boat a second time, 
whilst some of the man’s comrades grappled with hooked: poles-at 
the side of the boat; but al] was ineffectual. Millidge was a 
Well-behaved man, about 80 years of age. His nts. ‘were 
bh 


ing when he Jeft England. e Chinese asked, w having 
ane whe in this service, his parente would. be rewarded: 
In..the evening the Chinese found the bady, which was next 


morning interred with mych decorum. The guasd and band 
attend Mr. Grifith. read the funeral: service. The Legate, 


% 
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wha behaved in the most gentlemanly manner on this_occa- 
sion, had a stone cut during the night with this epitaph : 


« The tomb of Millidge, one of the 
. Body-guard 
of the 
British Embassador. 

November 12th, 1816.” 

. The epitaph was in Cninese characters. 

. November 12th. About 8 P.M. passed a conical rock about 
200 feet high, situated in the middle of the river. Superstition 
had reared, with much difficulty and expense, a building upon its 
southern side and at its summit. There are supported in it about a 
hundred priests: it is called Seaou-koo Shan, * The little orphan 
rock,.or hill.” This hill is within the limits of Keang-se. * | 

In a south-east direction were seen mymerous wild. and 
precipitous mountains, whilst on the north-west nothing appeared but 
a dreary plain, the-effect of which was increased by a black cloudy 
sky and a drizzling rain. 

A little above the little orphan rock is situated the town called. 
Pang-tsih Héen, which occupies the valley next the river, whilst 
ite wall passes over the tops of the mountains which encircle the 
town towards the south-east. _ 

In the evening the trackers’ line broke, and left our boat, with 
only two men.on board, to drift down the stream, which is rapid, 
and with the wind from the westward, extremely dangerous. .We 
lost.one anchor; but brought up with a second. 

: November 14th. © Arrived at Ta-koo Tang, opposite an. island 
called Heae Shan, ‘* Shoe-hill.” It srandsin the mouth of the Po- 
yang Lake. On both sides arehills of varied height. In the dis- 
tance on the north-west side, a lofty and remarkably pointed mounr- 
tain extends its huge length. On this side there is a small town, 
with several temples in it, and a few shops in which provisions are 
sold. ; ttt 

, On the: sides of Shoe-hill there are temples with a long range 
of .steps, by which to ascend; and on the summit is a Pagoda. 
During the 15th remained on account of the rain. - 8 
_. November 16th. Proceeded up the lake, with a little current 
against. us. On the top of the Leu-shan, « The Mountain of 
Retreat,” snow had fallen during the night, and remained shedding 
a white glare ayound the summit, which, contrasted with the 

reen below, made it appear like sun-shine on the top, although 
the sun was quite obscured. Snow which falls now, does not 
ugually melt till the fourth or sixth. moon of the ensuing .season. 
Each side of the lake is here hemmed. in-by hills of varied height. 
Some on the north-east side are entirely sand. - 
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:’ The’Governor of Ping-tsfh Héen called, and asked, amongst 
other questions, whether we had any opium with us. He says, 
it is used by persons even in his poor district. ‘ There is,” 
‘he said, ‘<a preparation of tobacco used asa substittte for opium, 
and which they call Sze-yen.” 

In the afternoon arrived at Nan-Kang Foo, situated on the bor- 
der of the Lake. The walls had been recently repaired, which ex- 
cited a favorable anticipation as to the wealth of the ‘place. 
‘It is, however, in a very ruinous poor state withinside. Before 
the town there is a stone pier running parallel with the beach, 
and from the centre of the pier a passage at right angles leads to 
-the principal gate of the town. Boats pass in behind each end of 
the pier, and are sheltered from the agitation ‘of the Lake when it 
blows hard. 

Up the first street are a number of the stone -arch-ways called 
Pae-fang or Pae-loo. There is on them a great variety of, curious 
sculpture, representing birds, animals, men, horses, and so on. 
They bore the dates of Wan-lefh and Kea-tsing, of the last 
d . There are in the town two Wan-Meaou, as the Temples 
of Confucius are called ; and a Woo-Meaou, as the Temples of 
‘Kwan-'l'e, the military demi-god of China, are denominated. 

Most of the party took extremely interesting walks to the 
Leu-Shan, ‘¢ Mountain of Retreat.” A small stream issued from 
the side of the mountain, and fell a considerable height. It was 
seen distinctly from where the boats lay. 

November 19th. Visited the Pfh-lth tung Shoo-yuen, ‘ Col- 
lege of the White Stag Valley,’ which is sitnated about six 
English miles to the north-west of Nan-Kang Foo. It is a place 
famous in China. It was anciently a national seminary, and in it 
Choo-foo-ts-e, the favorite commentater of Confucius, taught 
about six hundred years ago. There is still bearing flowers a 
(Kwei-hwa-Shoo) tree which he planted with his own hand. 
Persons are prohibited from plucking its leaves or flowers. Some 
of the gentlemen, however, who felt interested by the name of 
Choo-foo-tsze brought away a few small twigs. 

The college is situated at the further end of 2 beautifully wild 
ravine. A torrent of water runs oyer a broken rocky bed, which 
__ in passing up it is necessary to cross several times. The hills are 

“high, ‘end more or less wooded on each side, whilst beyond tlie 
‘stupendous “* Mountain of Retreat ” lifts its black and rocky sum- 
mit in rugged points, called « The five old peaks.” | 

This! place is visited by many Chinese scholars of eminence, 
and tHe inseriptions neatly cut on a black stone are very numerous. 
About 200 yards from the College, a rock hanging over the brook 
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is pointed out as the ‘spot where Chod-fodetsze nglod at ‘his 
leisure hours. : 

The writer of this felt more interest and pleasure ftom a sight 
of this place, -than from any thing elee shat oecurred during the 
whole journey. 

Wednesday, Noveniber 19th. Reached Woe-ching-Chin, situated 
on the left bank of the Tan-lo, which flows by the capital of 
Keang-se and enters the Po-yang Lake. , 

Woo-ching-Chin is a great depdt for the commofiities of various 
provinces. There are in the town very elegant Hwuy Kwan, or 

alls of merchants, from the same provincé. | 

There is also a very spacious and elegant temple, dedicated to a 
man whose name was Heu Chin Keun, who is deified, and is 
called «* The happy lord of Keang-se.” 

His temple was by some Emperot denominated Wan-show 

wang, which is the name by which it is‘now known. -Hete the 
front is decorated with various devices on porcelain, and trith 
handsome masonry. A ‘large court is formed in front, and a ‘fine 
building raised 9p the opposite side for the public performance of 

lays. co 
P November Zist. Arriped at Nan-chang Foe, the chpital pf 
Keang-se, where we had ¢0 quit the boats with which-we ‘had 
navigated the Yang-teze Keang and the Po-yaeg lake. “The 
temaining part of the journey was by the same road as the gentle. 
men of Lord Macartney’ . sey. FS 

Whilst at Nan«chang Foo, an alarming fire broke out in the 
evening in the suburbs, on the banks of the river. Our fire: 
engines were offered tothe Legate, who, with many professions 
of thanks, declined accepting them, a6 it was the duty of the local 
officers to see the fire extinguished, not his. In about the space of 
two hours they succeeded. 

November 37th. The Legate sent a covered boat to ‘tike the 
Embassador, and any other gentlemen who chose to aceompany 
him, to see a temple called Hwa Wang Meaou, “ The: Temple of 
the King of Flowers.” His Majesty is represented seated ona 
fantasti¢ group of rocks, exrrounded bY gay divinities, male ‘and 
female, for each month of the yeat. The fignres were quite tew, 
and painted in the most lively colors. The temple was -sup- 
ported by the salt merchants in the neighbourhood; who it an — 
sijoining hall had placed an idol denominated Tyae-Shin, « The 
God of Wealth.” Before him was 2 stage for theatrical exhibi- 
tions, whith ate blended with the service of all-the temples. - 

On the evening of the 27th reached a village ‘eqlied She-chih: 
An front of the boats saw-sn instinge bf the bareh usage to which 


a 
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the people in China are subjected from the palice rwaners, ‘who 
are armed and dressed like soldiers. A reppectable-looking man, 
walking quietly away, was seized by the tail and the beard, and 
dragged away to receive. Ta-pag-taze, “A bambooing.” On 
enquiring the cause, it was affirmed that he had Ma-kwan, “ used 
inaolent janguage to an officer of the government.” | 

Aft Nanechang Foo, three hundred boats had been put in reqnic 
aition for the Embassy, and had been detained two months. | 
Having received no pay for.a whole month, they appealed to 
Geverament for support, and had then to each boat 150 cash, . 
that is about fourteen pence daily, given them. . 

December 2nd. Mr. Hayne’s boat struck against a rock, and 
filled with water; the boatmen. ran her on share and saved every 
thing: his clothes and books were, however, much injured, Jn the 
evening the boat, already repaired, overtook the rest of the feet, 
and waa again taken possession of by the gentlemen who had been 
wresked in her at noon. , 
_ The fleet now consisted of about a hundred boats, which, passe 
ing wjth their sails apread up the river Kan-keang, whose stream, 
char $8 crystal, meanders at the foot of hills and mountains, formed 


an ° . 
* Deore 5th. All the boatmen in our fleet sent a petition te 
e Embassadar, sequesting a pecuniary gratuity to enable them ta 
perform the usual sites, before passing Re eighteen we rapids, 
called Sh¥h-pi-tan. The Legate sent a Tan-sze, “ Master of the 
Rapids,” or piloe atid a soldier, to assist in each hoat. The river 
in this neigh urhood abounds with racks just above water, the 
passage between which is. frequently very narrow. The bed of 
the river ig a ravine enclosed by hills and mountaing, generally 
barren, but now and then clathed with firs, and occasjonally a. 
few trees of other kinds along the shore. The morning of the 7th 
set in with a cheerful sun, but became overcast with thick hlack 
clouds, which hung on the tops of the maunfgaing, and gave the 
whale a wild gloomy appeatance. 
December 10th. All the boata were provided with new tow- 


ropes, to drag the boats up the ‘ Pillars of Heaven,” which is the 
nayme of a dangerous rapid. We saw a recent wreck af a fine 
boat as we ascended the rapid. In the evening arrived at Kan- 
chow Boo, where two streams unite. One comes from the 
province of Fith-Kéen, and the other, called the Western-river, 
frorathe mountain Mei-ling, which divides Canton from Keang-se. 

Early the next morning ‘walked half-way round the rampart, to 
an.elegant Pagoda nine stories high. ‘The external appearance was 
compared by De Guignes (but with little propriety) to the bam- 
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loo bonnets of p or Chinese piled on each other... Several gen- 
tlemen ascended the pagoda to view the surrounding country. ° 

-. December 15th. Passed some very beautiful spots in the merns 
img. The stream is clear as possible. The bottom genesally 
pebbly. The hills and plants on each side throw.a dark hue upon 
the surface of the water, which runs a continually winding course. 
The numerous water-wheels described. by former travellers, .in 
‘ constant motion and shaded by green foliage, along the banks of 
the limpid stream, delighted the eye." - we ae . 

The Legate has on two or three occasions of late. ordered,; his 
own boatmen, and those of some other boats, to be beaten...with 
twenty stripes for not getting their boats on with greater expedi- 
tion. Those who dragged the boats were exposed to the rain from 
heaven, and walked a great part of the day up to.the middle in 
water. That in times of perfect tranquillity (for a state of rebel- 
lion and anarchy does not apply)—that in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity a poor man who has labored all day in the profession te 
which he is devoted, shall be liable at the close of the day to twenty 
blows upon his bare breast (a punishment at once ignominious and 
painful) merely because he could not bring his labors to the suc- 
cessful close which some others did, is really detestable. ‘The 
minds which can. inflict and the minds which.can bear such treat- 
ment, how different from the minds of Englishmen ! 

- December .18th.. Arrived at Nan-gan-Foo. Here we had 
to disembark in order to pass the Mei-ling Mountain ;. the first land 
journey which we had to take since leaving Tung-chow. _—_ 

A Kung-kwan, « Public or Government lodging,” was provided 
on shore. There were three houses. ‘That intended for the 
Embassador was very good for a Chinese house. One of the others 
was that in which the Dutch Embasey had been lodged «wenty 
years ago. ‘The Frenchman who was of that party, bad written 
his name on one of the wooden pannels of the window, wih a 
black-lead pencil. The name is still perfectly legible: thus, .. . 
- ‘6de guines Tozy” 

_ 1795. 7 
__ Mr. Tozy was a Dutchman, seen by the persons of the. prgspat 
Embassy at Batavia. It was remarked, on seeing these names, 
_ How frequently the Chinese wash their houses !”’ . t- 

On the 19th the presents were carried across the mountwn, 
The large glasses cost 120 Jaels to transport them over it. -, 

December 20th. ‘The Embassador and. suite, some in chairs.and 
some on horseback, performed the, journey. ‘The .pass.on .the.top 
of the mountain is about $0 Chinese leagues from Nan-gan-Fiqo,-and 
90 from Nan-heung-Foo on the Canton side. There. is 4 paved 
path all along the valley on each side of the hill. Towards the 
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top the difficulty of ascent is lessened by steps, distant from each 
other about three or four feet. The path, cut down through the 
solid black rock, was made during the dynasty Tang, about a 
thousand yeats ago, by an individual who had retired from Court. 
A tablet still remains, which, it is said, was erected at the time, 
but it is now illegible. An arched gate-way of brick stands in the 
middle of the pass. It had a tower on the top of it, but it is now 
fallen down. On one side of the gate it is Keang-se province, on 
the other the Province of Kwang-tung (Canton). The view to- 
wards Keang-se is very wild and dreary. ‘Towards Canton, the 
view is intercepted by hills on each side of the passage, and a few 
trees give it a pleasing effect just as you pass through the gate; 
but none of the « florishing fields and gardens” mentioned in the 
accounts of the last Embassy, as “ laid at the feet’’ of the traveller, 
are to be seen after getting through the defile just mentioned ; the 
prospect is just as dreary and barren as on the Keang-se side of the 
mountain. . 
@n the sides of the rock in the pass are various insCriptions cut 
out. Ten le jin tsing, «“ Heavenly principles and humane feel- 
ings,” apparently applied to the man who made the pass, appear 
*G-very-large characters. His image is placed in a Temple on the 
-Gaiten side of the gate, and is worshipped with divine honors. 

In the temple a. Mei-hwa Shoo, “ Mei flower tree,” was in. full 
:-Wlossom. From this tree the name Mei-ling, « the Mountain of 
uthe Mei-flower,” is derived. ee 

Dec. 21st. At Nan-heung Foo the Embassy again embarked in 

‘small boats, the river being extremely shallow. 
" Dec. 26th. At Chaou-chow Foo removed to larger boats, in 
which on the first of January 1817 we arrived at Canton. © 

Captain Maxwell in his barge, attended by about twenty ships’ 
‘boats, filled with officers and gentlemen, came to meet the Embas- 
sadbr. The American Consul B. C. Wilcocks, Esquire, joined -the 
party in a boat carrying the Americar colors. 


s 


In the evening his Lordship landed in State at a Temple called 
Hae-chang-sze, situated on an islet opposite the European. factories 
at‘Canton. It had been fitted up in a ‘most splendid manner, im 
se hi partly Chinese and partly English, under the direction of J. B. 
rmston, Esquire; of the Select Committée of supracargoes.' In 
the'evéring ‘his Lordship took his New-year’s dinner with a targe 
‘party of Englishmen at the Honorable Company’s Factory. e 
‘géntlemen' of the Embassy were delighted to meet again’ their 
countrymen, who had long anxiously expected them. Every heart 
wasglad. © = 
January 1st. THe Legate waited on the Embassador to congra- 
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talate him on his agrival. Several days were occupied ia arratiging 
the etiquette of an interview with the ‘Viceroy: 

On the 7th ‘he, the Foo. yuen, and the Hoppo, were received by 
the Embassador and two Commissioners. He brought, carriud by 
thirty-six bearers, in a little yellow sedan chair, a letter from ‘the | 
Emperor of China to the Prince Regent. Lord Amherst, Sit 

ge Staunton, and Mr. Ellis, had the precedence resigned ‘to 
them by the Vicerey and other two officers. . 

The Viseroy mentioned that the duties of the Hewitt had been 
Femitted in consideration of her bringing out the presents. He 
next adyverted to his Imperial Majesty’s bounty in permitting the 
trade for se great a length of time. The Embassador said, he 
believed it was a mutual benefit to both countries. ‘The Viceroy 
wished that obligation and dependance should be acknowledged 5 
but when he found that such a tone was unpleasant, he said, “ Well, 
we will not speak on subjects that may excite angry feelings— may 
amity long continue!’ The Embassador wished him health and 
prosperity, and so took his leave. An entertainment was present- 
ed sm the name of the Emperor. . . / ,; 

January 9th. The Embassador returned the Legate's visit. The 
old nwas cheerful and chatty, as usual. A few days 
after,.on the invitation of Sir George Staunton, he met the Embati 
sador at the Factory; and sat down to an entertainment with a large 
party of officers and gentlemen. - ” 

January 19th. He waited on Lord Amherst to take his fisal 
leave, and expressed a hope that the Embassador would represent 
matters to his own Sovereign in a way calculated to preserve peace 
and goodwill between the two countries. 

On the 20th the Embassy left Canton. His Lordship and suite 
went to Whampoa in Captain Maxwell's barge. The band and 
guard preceded, and two lines of boats followed. The Viceroy 
placed himself in a boat on the river where his Lordship had. to 
pass in order to take leave of him. Numerous salutes were fired 

the way down the river. _. 

January 23d. The Embassador and suite landed at Macao. Chi- 
nese troops were marched into the town to receive his Lordship’ 
on the beach. woe 

. Before he sailed an interesting document was obtained. Jt wae- 
a manifesto-written by the Emperor’s own hand, and addretecd 
to the whole world,—to foreign nations as well at-to his ‘Pater 
and: Chinese subjects. In this he expresses vegret and ehume- fot 
what was done : to take blameto himself was all that de could-suffer,- 
but the courtiers who had deceived: him lie delivered: to-be teiad 
by the pgoper tribunal :.they decreed that the Duke eéatt have his 
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title taken from tim; that Moo should be laid aside. entirely ; that 
500 should be degraded to the fifth rank, and that Kwang should 
be made a subordinate secretary of the 8th rank, and next spring, on 
hiexeturn, be aent to ‘Tartary to officiate there. The Emperor-pitied 
his brother-in-law the Duke, and retained his title, but took from 
him all his important situations. Soo, if he behaved well eight years, 
might be permitted to supplicate restoration to his dignities. ‘This 
however was like adding mockery to degradation, for Soo isnow 
hearly seventy years of age, and will, should the grave not become 
his, habitation ere the period of probation be expired, be 
tun&tted by extreme ald age to hold any important public ¢ituation. 

The Duke and Moo reposted from Tung-chow that the Embassador 
wasdaily performing the Tartar ceremany with a degree of venerd- 
tion .and respect that merited the highest commendation ; a state- 
ment founded on a positive untruth. Men who can deliberately 
and officially write an absolute falsahood sink very low, whatever 
theix- rank may be, in the estimation of every well-regulated mind. 
Their degradation can scarcely be regretted. The most ludicrous 
occurrence is the case of the loquacious Judge of Chih-le, whio 
waa introduced to the reader in the preceding.pages. He went 
to Court and: informed his Majesty of the lectures he had given, 
and the questions which he had put to the English. The answer 
he zeqeiyed was; “I did not send you to lecture, nor to ask ques- 
tions, but to see the Embassy safely and quietly out of the Pro- 
‘vinees for your offciousness you shall suffer.” My Lord Judge 

was forthwith. degraded and sent into banishment. ; 


Notices respecting Mohammedaus and Jews. 


Mohammedans were found in every part of our journey. 
They frequently hold situations in the government. . 
On the evening of September 10th, whilst walking qn. shore, 
at a village called Too-leaou, about fifty miles from Téea-tain,: I 
obeqrved written on the lantern of a poor hucketer's .shap 
Hwuy-Hwuy laou ten, * An old Mohammedan Shop.” On 
stepping to ask the owner, who was an old man, whence heaame, 
he -neplied, from Seryang, “The Western Ocean.” . When:usged 
te.aay, from shat,.country of the weet, he said he did not.kaaw. 
Haiusderstood his family. had been in the place he.now .was fer. 
fiveigensrations. mo, | ta 
tie informed. wae that there wese many Mohammedans in the 
Ofighbenwdsoed 5 they had a Le-pac.Sze, «temple for worship.” . 
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they observed every third arid seventh day, chiefly the seventh. 
They used for the Chinese word ‘féen, «* Heaven,” the word Choo, 
¢ Lord or Sovereign.” | 

The old man could not read: he did not cease to sell commo- 
dities on the sabbath. ss 
. October 18th. At a temple of Fith, near Kwa-chow, met with 
a gentleman who held a situation in the government : on entering 
into conversation with him,: it appeared that he was a Moham- 


He said he understood the Mohammedans came over to China 
during the dynasty Tang, about 1200 years ago. 

In Chinese the Mohammedans express the Deity by Choo, 

« Lord,” and not by Shin, “a god or spirit ;” because, he said, 
“¢ the gods (Shin) were included in things created.” : 
' «¢ We,” said he, “ venerate the Lord, who is the true Lord 
of what exists and what does not; the Creator of all things.” He 
ie * not like any thing; net to be compared to any thing: the 
one only true Lord.” He called the sabbath by the name 
«¢ Choo-ma-urh.” 

He informed me that at Kae-fung Foo, in Honan province, there 
were a few families denoted Teaou-kin Keaou, « the plucking- 
sinew sect,” because they take away the sinews from all the 

. flesh which they eat. They also had a Le-pae Sze, or Temple 
of Worship. ‘They observed the eighth day as a Sabbath. He 
regarded them the same as the Téen-chow Keaou, which is the 
name by which the Christians are known in China. 
' The above statement exactly corresponds with what is related 
in Grosier, on the authority of a Romish Missionary. That per- 
sOn saw and conversed with the people of whom he spake, and 
he considered them as Jews. 

The gentlemen felt a little unwilling to converse on the sub- 
ject of religion; said it was not their custom to do it; but to 
satisfy the curiosity of a stranger, and as I had been civil to his 
brother, he now did so. The Priest of Buddah was sitting by 
and handing tea all the time. 

November 27. At Nan-chang Foo, the capital of Keang-se, was 
visited by a young military Mohammedan officer. He said that 
in Keang-nan they had 36 Mosques; where we then were, 
there were three. He affirmed the same as the persons above 
mentioned respecting the terms used for the Deity.’ Respec- 
ting the Chinese word, ‘‘ Heaven,” and Shin, ‘ spirit,:’ he said, 
«¢ Heaven was created by the Lord, so were the (Shin) spirits.” 

Their sabbath occurs on our Friday. ‘In the Chimese Calendar 
it falls on the days Kang, New, Low, Kwei, whith sre four of seven 
characters applied to days successively. The teachers or priests 
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they call Laou-sze Foo. There is one expounds, sitting, on the 
sabbath. Thirty or forty attend at Nan-chang foo. Require the peo- 
ple to pray five times a-day; the prayers are not translated from 
the Arabic. There are no books in Chinese containing the service ~ 
or doctrines of the eect. The term in Arabic ‘answering to the 
Chinese Hwuy-hwuy, he understands to be Mood-se-ne-ma-na, pro- 
bably Musselman. Return on sabbath from the Mosque to their 
usual avocations. | ss 
The young officer said many of the sect were not ve 


strict. 
He himself took a little wine to strengthen his arms for shodting 
with the bow. toa. 
Religion and ‘Morals. . : - 
In passing through a country, secluded from general intercourse 
with its inhabitants, little can be ascertained asto the effect, af 
religious or moral principles on the human mind. oe 
The very frequent decay and ruin in which the temples af 
superstition were found by the present travellers, seemed to denote 
a decay of the sentiments which prompted the rearing of those 
edifices. _ 
What the prophet Isaiah said of Judea two thousand years ago 
is still true of China, ‘their land also is full of idols; they 
worship the wotk of their own hands—that which their own 
fmgers have made.” Is. ii, 8. , 7 
The sect of Fiih or Buddah, is more prevalent than that of Tapu. 
There are some temples of the latter which appear occupied by 
the priests of the former. One temple occurred to the writer of this 
which seemed to be of neither sect. Bloody sacrifices had been 
offered to the idol, the steps to whose altar were yet red with 
gore. Time did not permit a fuller investigation, as there was no 
person on the spot who could give any satisfactory account of it. 
A calculator of the fates of men sat at the gate, with his apparatus 
about him, but he could not tell to whom the temple was dedicated. 
The fortune-telling superstition seemed very prevalent in same 
towns ; the professors of the art kept regular shops. , 
| "Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
OF fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, _ 
Is evit; Aurts the faculttes, impedes 
Ther progress in the road of Science ; blinds 
The eye-sight of discovery ; and begets ; 
In them that suffer tt a sordid mind - 
. Bestial, a meagre intellect, unfit : 
‘Jo -be the tenant of man’s noble form. - 
Cowper. 
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China does not! liberty. Her government is a military desye- 
‘tiem, Her virtue aod her vices are Ehose of skaves. Always artful, 
euspicious, intriguing, the Chinese’ are complaidant and certife, 
or insolent and domineering, according to citcumstances, T 
affect great care to prevent irregular intercourse of the sexes; and 
yet are well known to be very debauched. Indeceng represenita- 
tions were fosnd everywhete exposed the ‘sams a8 ‘at Canton, 
The strong arm of power intimidates them, and they acquire 2 
habit of departing from the truth. Of this numerous instances oc- 
curred in the coureé of the journey, 

The Tartars were generally more prond and haughty. than the 
Chinese. 

If ¢¢ barbarity” or being ‘ barbarous” expresses something 
gavage, rude and cruel, the present inhabitants of China do 2 
deserve the epithet; if it expresses a cunning selGsh policy, ene 
deavouring to deceive, to intimidate, or to Fow-beat as occa- 
gion may requiré, connected with an arrogant assumption of 
su .on all occasions, instead of cultivatin ‘a Ikberal, candid, 
frietidly intercourse with men of other nations, they are barbarians, 
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oquuaeiiijiiaes. 


The author of the following pages was at Paris when the eele 
brated Edict of Lewis XVI. concerning the registering of ‘the 
marriages, births, and deaths, of those who do not profess the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, came out, which received universal attention, 
arid the approbation of all, not blinded by bigotry. “The plan 
now humbly offered was drawo up soon after, founded thereon. 
Whatever may be its demerits, the translation of Lewis's Edict, it 


Is presumed, will be perused with satisfaction, 





ON | 


PARISH REGISTERS. 





Eveay plan for facilitating the means of verifying marnages, 
births, and deaths, it is humbly presumed, may have some little 
claam to attention, especially when the inaccuracy of our present 
parish registers is so often and so justly complained of. 
In a country where the mild laws of religious toleration are so 
much approved and so thoroughly established, it is surprising that 
€ marriage ceremony should be confined wholly to the Established 
, emeept in two instances, viz.. Quakers and Jews. Yet 
it canngt be denied surely that other dissenting congregations hav 
an equal claith to similar indulgence. 
However, it is much to be wished that, whatever ‘eeremonies 
may be thought necessary by the contracting parties and their par- 
ticular friends to render this union complete, there should be one 
form 10 law so simple in its structure and so easy of verification, as 
to be perfectly unobjectionable to every religious persuasion. 
The wise edict of the unfortunate Louis XVI. dated at Versailles 
in the month of November, 1787, and registered in the parliament 
of Paris the 20th of January following, was of this description, and 
gave universal joy throughout his dominions. His non-catholic 
subjects were thereby enabled to contract legal marriage without 
«conforming to the established worship, and to have their births and 
deaths regularly verified. Yet the defect of this edict seems to be 
the want of one general register; for, while some declarations of 
marriage, birth, or death, were made before one court, others 
before another, and some before a third, it must render the verifi- 
cation more difficult to posterity than if there were but, one regis- 
ter in each parish, to be referred to. , 
As things now are, ifa couple happen to marry in the Quakers’ 
‘Meeting, and afterward change their religion, (a circum- 
stance far from uncommon,) their posterity, in few generations, 
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entirely forget that their ancestors were of that society ; and when 
it becomes necessary to make out a pedigree, in order to succeed to 
the estate or effects of a distant relation, they are astonished at not 
being able to prove some marriage, and the consequence is the lass 
of the whole property. . . Lot 

But since it is admitted,’ that marriage, by the common law, 
‘is merely a civil contract, it isto be presumed that the most zealous 
Churchman would have no objection to its being golemnised be- 
tween non-conformisis without the intervention of a priest, atleast 
in his sacerdotal character, particularly as the religious ceremony 
may still be had when required, and people of every persuasion 
. be allowed to observe privatély, in their own temples, such forms 
as tnay be thought necessary pro salute anima. Yet it will sur- 
prise many to be informed, possibly, from such high authonty as 
Sir William Blackstone,* that the celebration of marriage sas 
not introduced into the Church before the Pontificate af Lnnovent 
ili. ; and that, prior thereto, religion constituted no part of the 
ceremony. ; 

It seems then that, during the twelve duwadred years which 
elapsed before the spiritual reign of this Pontsff, the Christian 
Church lad ne-concera in the marriaga contract, However, that 
we ‘fuay the better be enabled to form. q judgment of the, mottves 
which induced this Pope to make it one of the seven sacraments, 
{which it still continues to be in the Roman Catholic faith,) 4 
will not be amiss at this time to have a shart account.of his life... 

"Lnnocent U1. wag born at, Anagai, in the Campania di, Romania; 
his tame was Lotharius Conti, of the family of the, qpynts, af 
Segni. His learaing and abilies are seid to haye, gained vn a 
cardinul’s hat; and in 1,198, upon the death of Celegtin LIL, bp 
was raised to the Papal Chair, oe ee ah be 

is Arst attention wag directed to unite the Christan. pripces Jo 

a. crusade to the Holy Land, and against the heretical Albigeiggs, 
Kad they were then termed,) who were laying Langyedoc waste.* 
‘Pristces, by him, were treated. with no mare respect, deen their, eub- 
jects; he pat the ‘kingdom of France under, an interdict, because 

Philip II, ‘had presumed to diyarce his quepy without, bys perme 
an on 

13 Our'law cohsidérs marriage jo no otter fight thin’'as atv Guthee 
The holluses of tho matrimeMial oudte is left-aitirely to ihe’ tHatritnobtal iawe 
the temeporal courts not having jurisdictién td consittes Untawfti marsinze a5 
a ain, but merely as a ciwil Hncomvenjedce/”' Brgprsrossie fom. V oh. 
P 


-433., , SP ene eee Soret geared if 
- ® Bracxstosp’s ‘Com. Vol, i. p. 439. —— e 
2 Thwas during’theoe wars, id Add0/tbat He aleaifihet dhe? Moyp toglité 


‘tion. 
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stot; atk] ke excomtnunicated the King of Eagland with as litte 
certrhony. His‘severe usage of John is familiar to the readers 
of Puctish History: By a bull, he declared the British yonerch 
dépaéad, ahil' tris subjects absolved from their oaths of. allegiance, 
Rayauad, the heretical Count of Thoulousg, was treated in the 
sdtrie'sitinner. The temporal power of the Pope was by him, erect- 
et ani ‘w ‘solid foundation.’ He reduced several provinces under. his 
sdveraignty ; and made more conquests in a short period, than the 
Homan feptblic had in four huodred years. The Senate, -which 
iittd: never’ yet’ been reduced to the dominion of the Church, 
tt ‘Féngth ‘submitted to this imperious priest. The office of consul 
was abolished ; ‘and Innocent tovk upon bimeelf to invest the Pree 
féct of Rome with his charge, which psior thereto had been received 
daly‘ from the Emperors. ow 

It wis under this Pope that the Roman Pontiffe cammenced 
theif teth poral reign, and began to take advantage of theiy religipya 
character to elevate themselves above the sovereigns of the garth, 
whom they presently made crouch before them. og 

Tt'was ‘Ivaocent LIL who convoked the general couacil of 
‘Latran m 1215, which is reckoned the thirtieth by the Canonists ; 
and the ‘décrees thes passed have been the foundation of the future 
0 pline of the Roman Church. | F he th b ; 

"But nétwithetanding it.was declared by the thirteenth canon of 
this' coant#, that no new religious order should be established, leat 
the tdo' preat variety of habits aad diversity of regulations shquid 
causd ''confusias inthe Church, it was this very Pope who instituted 
the Dominicans, Franciscans, and spme others. He died in 1216, 
* ‘Enbocent 1]. was undoubtedly a man of abilities, and well 
+éretd'in the learmaag of the times; but his ambition was unbouad- 
ed, his pride msnfferable, and his govetoment tyrannical. It is put 
doing'hms divict justice, however, to observe that, where his own 

ifticular advantages were not concerned, he was impartial, ' He 
wolild sit and didar causes in the public consistories himself, the 
practice of whick lie restored ; aud the credit of his superior pepe- 


itktion brought many celobrated trielg to Romp, _ His works haye 
bédh prilited’:—at Cologne, in folio, m 1575; end at Venice, 
sn 1578. 


Ht is aufficient to be goquainted with this sketch of, the life -of 
dpnocent to judge of the motives, which .inducad him to. intvaduce 
the matrimonial tie.into the Church, since it the better. enabled 
bith to suljugate mankind to'bie'ned, But, however: indissofuble 
the knot may be rendered by the Law or the Church, the beiian 
wilt eaies stil umpgateamed, and we bave daily. but, teo many 
proots of it. 

Since then experience teaches us, that the most sacred vows at 
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the altar in Roman Catholic countries are of no avail, and: that; 
even in our own, it too often becomes necessary for the legislature 
to interfere between man and wife, to break those bonds which 
religion had sanctified ; we have surely no cause to regret that the 
original contract is, by our law, less binding, especially as the tem~ 
poral advantages remain the same. : 
‘ But with regard to non-conformists, they seem, in this case, to 
have a claim on the justice of the nation; and since the satisfaction 
which: those people would receive by the change would ultimately 
tend to the advantage of the land, as well as render more correct 
the occasional enumeration of population, now so highly necessary 
and so much desired, it is to be wished that some attention might 
be paid thereto. . ‘ : 
It cannot be denied that, since the practice of the wedded couple's 
signing the register of their marriage, it has secured the remembrance 
ofit toa greater certainty; but it not being required by law Wat 
any-one sheuld sign the entries of births' and baptisms, they aren 
consequence neglected by the clergy, who often trust them to théir 
memory from day to day, from week to week, and from month to 
month, till at length when they open the book for the purpose of 
insertion, one half are forgotten and many are misnamed. Another 
cause of this neglect arises from its not being usual to register ‘the 
birth but the baptism; and as the clergyman is repeatedly caliéd 
on to give private baptism to new-born infants whom he does 1i6t 
think of registering till brought to church for the public cerembny, 
which is too often neglected, the consequences are that the entry is 
not made, and posterity wonders at the omnssion. so, 
Ia Roman Catholic countries these neglects are more’ ‘Hite, 
since it is usual to carry children to Church the very day they ite 
born, to receive baptism, when the same is immediately entetéd'ta 
the parish register and duplicate in presence of the sponsdrs.* * 
‘Ihese glaring defects and improprieties, we trust, wilt indute 
the legislature to take the same into serious consideration. 
‘Fhe following is humbly offered as the outlines of a bill for 
directing a universal and authentic register. of marriages, births, 
and burials, in every. parish. * * aoa 
I. Whereas great inconveniences arise from the want of ‘one 
general and authentic register for marriages, births, and buriald ‘of 
persons of every religious persuasion, and it is highly proper tWat 


‘ These indeed are rarely inserted at all, or ifinserted, it ts done in such. 
& manner as to render the proof almost as difficult as if no such entry had 
been made. The Humans were obliged to set down the names of-their chil- . 
dren in a register, in the temple of Saturn, a few days after their.birth, §ee 
an allusion thereto in the 9th Satire of Juvenal, line 84, and @ note thereon 
in Mr. Giffords translation, verse 111. so 
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the same should be regulated so as to prevent the like in future; be 
it enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons in this present parliament assembled, and by the antherity of 
the same, that from and after the day of all 
and every marriage and marriages which. shall be sclemnised in 
England, Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed, otherwise than 
according to the forms prescribed by an act passed in the twenty- 
sixth year of his late Majesty King George the second, intitled 
An Act for the better preventing Clandestine Marriages,” shall 
he null and void, whether among the people called Quakers, or 
those professing the Jewish or any otber religion whatsoever, 
save and except as hereinafter mentioned. 

II. And be it further enacted, that from and after the said 
| day of it shall be lawful for all and every 
description of non-conformists to contract matrimony within. the 
dominions aforesaid, by complying with the regulations of the said 
‘act of the twenty-sixth year of his late Majesty, in all respects where 
the same are not altered, as hereinafter particularly expressed and 
‘declared. . 

III. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that whenever 
it shall be signified to the minister that the parties to be marriea 
are non-conformists, unwilling to comply with the usual forms of the 
Church in the marriage ceremony, the same shall be dispensed 
with, and the following substituted in lieu thereof. The mas and 
woman who mtend to intermarry shall, between the hours:of 8 and 
12 w the morning, repair to the vestry, or, where there is uo vestry, 
to such other room or place within the parish as the minister shall 
appoint, and there, in the presence of the said minister and two or 

fore credible witnesses, shall publicly declare their comtract of 
.Marplage in these words: First the man shall say, I take thee (M.) 
to be my wife; then the woman shall say, I take thee (N.) to be 
my husband ;' which shall be deemed and taken to be a eufficient 
marriage to all intents and purposes whatsoever, any thing in any 
act or acts of parliament to the contrary notwithstandiag. 
IV. And in order to preserve the evidence ef such marriages 
us contraeted, and to render the proof thereof more certain and 
easy, be it further enacted, that from and after the said 
day of and immediately after the celebration of every sach 
marrjage, an entry thereof shall be made in the register kept for 
that purpose, in which entry or register it shell be expressed, that 
the said marriage was celebrated by banns or licence ; and if both 


-® Let not-this slight form be regarded as a novelty: the form used by 
Quakers at this day is not more, aud yet such constitutes a legal marriage,. 
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or either of the. parties; married by licence, be under age, with 
consent of tee parents.er guasdians, as the case shal} be; and-ahall 
be sigued by the minister with hae proper additson, and alee by the 
parties marnetl, and attested by cuch two witnesses, which entry 
shall be made in the form or to the effeot following y thatis tesay's 
A. By of (the or this) Parish and C, D. of (the.os this) 
Parish 3 ( Non-conformists) were emarried. in thie parteli 
by (baans or licence) with consent of (parents or guardians) this 

day of im the year ots og iby 
me, J.J. (Rector, Vicaror.Carate.) This umassiage was colamaited 
between ue A. B.,.C. Dy in the presence of E.B., G Moy 


V. Provided always, aed be it further enacted, that ehenevenit 


is proposed by the parties about to intermasry, that the i 
of . Newcenformists befere mentioned shall be s&bstituted sec that 
of the Establiebed Churels, the -pessons to be masried.shal), semen 
days at least before the time required for the fevet publication of 
such bauns, respectively deliver or cauce to be delreered:te skich 
miviner, 2 Botice in writing of their true names, and of the hows: or 
bousns of theis.reepectwe abodes within such parish or cxtrapases 
chial place, of the time during which they have dwelt in sues bewe 
or houses respectively, of thew inteation to intarmarty: eg-nosdone 
formigts,:if a asarsiage by banns be intended, and in that cabd 3 
copy af. the banns, signed by the Clengyman, shail he afbxed to the 
Chprole-door immedimtely after Divine Sesvine-pn-each of thedaymet 
publication. .Andincase the parents or guardians, os .ane-efalem; 
of exher.:ef. the parties who shall be under the.aga.of Qluyemm, 
shalt fordaavith signify his dissent to such marrage in) writing tothe 
minister, euch publication of banns shall be absolutely: toida i111 
VI. And it ie hereby further enacted, that whesteverit ts intendgad 
by the. parties about to marry, that the coremany of pomicouforaiste 
before mentioned shall. be eabsteated for that:of she Hatnblished 
Chug¢h, .and 2 marriage by licence ie proposed tobe bead, it shail 
bop pupreqseg..in the ead licence of marrage that the purtess. tone 
marsien, ate nom-cotiformists. bt atte ce ade 
"V4j.iAad: be it farther enacted, that fram iaed. after, che 
yoidt pe + dity of ‘in evesy parish charch wilbis fagy 
; 1 Wales, end town of Berwick opon. Tweed, drese-shali: be 
provided by the churchwardens, at..tho.clerge afi the parish, ' one 
parchment book, wherein shall be entered the day. and/year 06 the 
birth; of every child born within the parish, accending to. the form 


mm : 

VALE ,Aad it is hereby Suajher: enacted, that. within thirty 
next after the birth of any child m any parish, the father of 
said .cbild shell: pexsenally appenr. before the .ministes,:or in the 
father’s absence or ilkness tee mother, or im case of her beiagouw 
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able to attend, thea some person en his or her behalf, and- declare 
the day of the child’s birth, the name of the father aud mother, 
(bat if a. bastard the name of the mether only,) the name it bas 
recewed, whether it has been baptised or not, and when and where. 
so baptised; all which particulars: the said minister shall enter or 
cause to be eutered ia the said register, sige the same witl his. 
wame, aad cause the same to be witressed by the person making 
the declaration. And if any doubts shall arise whether the said 
declaration be in all reapects true and just, shall be lawfal for the 
mid .misister to examine into the circumstances upon the eath of 
the perty making the satd declaration, or the oath or oaths of such 
Other -pessen. or. persons as the said. minister shall think fit to ex- 
agune, whieh oath or oaths the said mister is hereby authorised 
to administer. Aad if-no sueh: declaration shall be made withim 
Veisty days next efter such birth as aforesaid, them the goods and 
eheitels ef the father or asother, or person ia whose house the said 
bisth shall. bave taken place aball be liable to the feefeiture of five 
pounds, to be levied by: distress by warrant of one justice ofthe 
peace, one half to be paid: to the informes, and the other half: to 
the: minister of the parish ; but if the minister be the informer, then 
he shail be entitled to.the whele penalty. cee 
+ WX. And be it. further enacted, that wheneser any peraot siall 
de or be buried in any:pansh, aud not be mterred'iw the dhutth. 
jest ‘therenf, some person present at the said busial, or whoit'the 
body nes ‘put isto the coffin, shall within thirty days nent dfter 
guoh..burial make declaration of the same to the miter df the 
pewialy shone the imterment-teok place; and the said minivter dirall 
eater ov: cruse:‘the-said sepuiture to be immediately entered ir the 
tagiates of busials, eign it with hie name, and see the sdinc’ wit- 
neseed: by the person anaking. the declaration. And if ni sack 
dacilasatiou shall. be made a2 aforesaid within thirty days pext after 
tach derice, tho sme popaity shall be levied and applied: nt the 
saine: maaney as is harem before directed for net making the é6tla- 
sation of bisth. And the minister shall be m all cases a eampe 
witness ‘notwithstanding ‘his beiug the informer or entitled 46 the 
peailty.: Aud -the conviction: for either of the offences in thie act 
mtsitioned: shall: be ia the followieg: form, ov in aay other form of 
weeds to: the eame elect, mutatis mutandis; «i _ 

Be 20 remembered, that on the: ' dayof - ° in 
tha: yeas of oun'Lerd.. - in the countycof . + A. QO. 
of was convicted before me, J. P.. ene of his Mojeotys 
juctices of the peace for the said:county of - for that the 
said A.Qu-(here state the offence against the. act,) whereby he 
has. ferfeited:the sum of five pounds, to be distributed as the ‘act 
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' And no proceedings bad in pursuance of this act shall be quashed 
for want of form or removed by certiorari. 

X. Provided always, and be it further enacted, that the mihister 
shall be entitled to receive for each and every declaration of mar- 
riage, birth, or burial, the same fee as is usually paid for marriages, 
baptisms, and burials, within his parish, to be recovered before one 
justice by distress of the goods and chattels of the party refusing to 
pay the same. 

XI. And be it further enacted, that in all cases where an oath 
is required by or in respect of any thing mentioned or referred to 
by this act, the solemn affirmation of Quakers shall be allowed, as 
likewise the oaths of Jews, or any other religious persuasion, ac- 
cording to the custom of their faith, any thing herein, or in any 
other act of parliament to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Edict of Louis XVI. king of France, concerning those within 
his daimnions who do not profess the Roman Catholic faith: dated 
at Versailles in the month of Nov. 1787; and registered in the 
parliament of Paris, the 29th day of January, 1788. 

Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, to all 
to whom. these presents shall come, greeting. When Louis XIV. 
solemnly forbade throughout his dominions the public exercise of 
any other religion than the Roman Catholic, the wish, so much to 
be desired, of bringing his people to observe one general form of 
worship, flattered by pretended conversions, prevented that great 
king from putting in execution the plan which ke had formed in 
hie council for legally verifying the civil state of such of his sub- 
jects as could not be admitted to the sacraments of the Church, 
After the example of our great predecessors, we shall continue to 
‘favor, as much as possible, the means of instruction and persua- 
siop; most likely to unite our subjects in the general profession of 
the ancient fah of our kingdom; and we proscribe, with the 
most scrupulous regard, all those violent methods of proceeding, 
which are as contrary to the principles of reason and humanity, as 
to the true spirit of the Gospel. But, till it shall please Divine 
Providence to bless our endeavors, and work this happy revolution, 
our equity and the interest of our kingdom demand that we should 
exclude from the nght of civil government such as do not profess 
the Catholic religion, whether subjects, or strangers residing among 
us, Since experience has long shown that these rigorous mea- 
sures avail nothing, we ought. no longer to permit the law thus- 
needlessly to punish. people for the misfortune of their birth, by 
stripping them of those rights which nature seems to demand ma 
their favor, {t appears to us that the Protestants, thus deprived 
of a legal existence, are placed in the unavoidable alternatives of, 
either profanmg the ceremonies of the church by feigued conver. 
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sions, or exposing’ their children to contract marriagés which the 
legislature had already pronounced to be null and void from the 
yeginning: Yndeed ‘the law supposed that there ‘were néne but 
Roman Catholics within our dominions ; and this fiction, now no 
longer admissible, has been made use of as a reason for the silencé 
of the law, which could not be supposed to know, that there were 
proselytes to another bellef in France, without banishing them 
from the kingdom, or immediately providing for their civil govern- 
ment. Principles so contrary to the prosperity and_-happiness of 
our dominions would have encouraged emigration and excited con- 
tinual disturbances in privaté’ families, had we not provisionally 
taken advantage of ‘the jurisprudence of our tribunals, to prevent 
preedy, collateral relations from disputing with children, born under 
these disadvantages, the right of succeeding to their parents’ posses- 
sions. “Thingy being in this situation, it' is high time that we 
Bhould by dur authority put a period to these dangerous differences 
Between the’ laws of nature’ and those of the land: We havé 
entered on this examination with all the deliberation whicti the 
Upportance of the case demands. It was laid befére our council 
some fime ago, and we intended to take time to consider of the 
legal’ ‘form ‘we shoiild give it; but’ the advantages to be reaped 
‘therefrom’ appeared to us 80 great, that we determined to publish 
it immediately. Though ‘it be out of our power to hinder different 
Sects from being in our dominions, yet we will never duffér them 
Yo be ‘a‘sdurce of discord’between our subjects. “We have taken 
the ‘most éfficacious measures to prevent improper asserhbfies: the 
Catholic réligion, which we have the happiness to profess, shall 
alone enjoy, in our kingdom, ‘the liberties aud honors attachéd ‘to 
public worship; while our other subjects ofa different faith, 
deprived’ of ‘all influence or power in the state, and for ever declared 
incapable of holding any place’ of trust or profit, civil or'nillitaty, 
yet nevertheless subject to the general police for the Gbsdrvanté of 
Sundays"and Holydays, shall ‘have no more’ than what thé lhw ‘of 
nature does iiot permit us td refuse them: viz. pertnisstor to have 
their births,’ marriages, and deaths, legally verified, so ‘fiat ’they 
may reap the same civil advantages therefrom as our other suBjecte. 
We, therefore, by these considerations moved, by and with the 
‘advice of our éouncil and our own knowledge, full power, and 
royal authorily, “do declare’ and ordain, by this our perpetual and 
‘Irrevocable edict, ds follows: a 
Article I. The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman _ religion 
shalf continue to‘enjoy aluhe, i’ our kingdom, the liberty of public 
‘worship ; and the births, marriages, and deaths, of those of our 
subjects’ Who’ profess the. same, stiall in no case ‘be verified but 
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according to the xites and usages of the said religion as declared 
by our laws... 

Such of our subjects, however, as profess any other religion 
than the Roman Catbolic, whether they now reside in our domi 
nions or shall come thither hereafter, shall be permitted to enjoy 
every advantage and right which can or may ‘belong to them, 
whether with respect to property or inheritance; and they may 
carry on trade, or follow any profession to which they may have 
been bred, without molestation or trouble on account of their 
religion: with this exception nevertheless, that they shall not be 
able to held any place of judicature, whether under us or any of 
our lords; nor be members of corporations having judicial powers ; 
nor be eligible to situations which confer the mght of giving 
instruction in public. 

IL. ‘Those who are not Roman-Catholics, whether subjects, or 
foreigners. cesiding iu our kingdom, shall in consequence be able to 
contract matrimony eccording to the form hereafter mentioned ; 
and our will and pleasure is, that the said marriages shall have the 
same effect in jaw, with regard to those who contract them 
agreeably to the said form, and their children, as those which are 
celebtated in the usual manner by our Catholic subjects. : 

Til. Nevertheless, our meaping is, and be it understood, that 
those, who profess a religion different from the. Roman Catholic, 
shall on no account Ipok upon themeelves us forming, .within ‘our 
dowinions, a particular: body, community, or society; or, undet: 
this pretence, fancy that they.are able, collectively, to bring actions;; 
gre letters of attorney, enter into agreements, make purchakes,'by- 

‘apy otbes .act .whaisoever... And we expressly forbid all -out 
judges, registrars, . notariea, a(torneys, aud other public officers, 
to proesed with, receive,.os sign, the said actions, letters, agrde- 
ments, or athen.matiers, under pein of being displaced ; nor shill 
any of our subjeeta pnéaume to say, that they have receised powers 
of the kind from any of the said pretended communitses or societies, 
Uupge .pam of bemg rganded as favorers'and ewcouragers’ of 
unlgwivl dubs end assemblies, aad, as such, punished according #4 
the rigor of. the law. - : NBA 

JY... Neither shall auy person, pretending to be a minister or 
pestosiof another religion than the Roman Catholic, style himself 
such un: any written ‘instrument; wear a different dress. in: public 
than others of the same belief; on:assuime any privilege or. distinc 
tion whatsoever. And we do also expressly forbid their taki 
upen. them to give certificates of mapsiages, birthe, or ‘deaths, 
whieh we dealere from henceforward to be uell and void, and 
that, in-no cane, any attention shall be paid thereto, either by our 
jedges or others. : - 
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- V, We do sleo hereby expreas}y order and command all persons 
whatsoever, whether natives, or foreigners travelling in our demi- 
nions, of what religion soever they be, to pay proper respect to 
the: Catholic faith and its holy ceremonies; and if any one sball 
presume to do ar say any thing m public contrary theretv, he 
shall ee proceeded against with all the rigor of the law, the same 
a, any other of our subjects would os ought to be, who professes. 
the ssid religion. 

Va. And we do further command, that Sundays and: holydays 
be observed by the said persons according to the regulations by 
law established, and that no shop be opened, nor other public sale: 
be had, - the said days. Z 

_ VEL it is likewise oar will and pleasuge, that all pérsons, of 
whatever rank, who reside in our kingdom, and do not profees the 
Roman Gatholic religion, shall pay, ‘like our other : sibjects, 
accosding: to- their property and ability, towards the maintenance, - 
repairs, and rebuiddiag, of parish churches, chapels, parsovages, 
hauses for the clergy (whether secular or monastic), ‘emplayed in 
celebrating divine service, and, im general, all expences of a like 
kind to. which oar Catholic subjects are liable. no 

VII. Those, whe have resided a sufficient time in our demi- 
nioas, ‘whether subjects or foreigners, not being Roman Cathohés, 
andi who may be desirous of intermarrying with eabth other, siall 
beobligedto have their baens published:in the place where -eaclt- of 
the contracting parties lives; likewise. an the place which the sted 
peaties or one of them,-may have quitted within six acwths, af 
within she same diocese, or one year if they have come from anuthen 
diocese ; and, dw! ease; they should be under age, then also in the 
perch wheeetheir frthess, mothers, guardians, os trustees live. - 

LX, The: contracting. parties shall be at liherty to have the sud 
Pieblications made, cither by the ministers of the several parishes 
Vehene: nequired, ox the officers of justice of the places, whick they 
like, in: the. forms hereafter mentioned. : ve 
. &X,. Dbesseid- opnisters, or those choeen in their room, jn dase 
the panties addreae.thepwelves to the lotter, shall publist the eaid 
beans at the church door, without saying any thing of what relsgion 
the contnacting perties are; and if a license has been obtained ha 
depense .with otte.or beth pubbeatious, it shall be a safficibite 
Indeppnification for the clergyman, who shall make mention thereof. 
Tha ibenas, heitg published im this manner, shell afterwards “be 
aod ‘. the churek daor..: be Jot 

sin case ef any.opposition to. the mareiage, the mingles 
shall mention ‘it mm his. certificate of publication, which -be shall 
dulives te -the pasties in the uewal form, -and: dar.whiob, as well sa 
fer the said publication, he shall be paid the fee henstuafter fixed 
by us. 
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XII. Should the parties not like to apply to the minister, or if 
the minister. refuse to act, the same shall be-published on Sunday 
or holyday, immediately after evening service, by the chief registrar 
or clerk of justice, in presence of the judge or justice, or the 
person deputed by him; at the bottom of the notice, containing 
the names and additions of the parties, the date of the publication 
shall be mentioned, and if it be the first, second, or third time ; and 
likewise the dispensations, if any have been obtained. ‘The whole 
shall be signed by the justice, or officer deputed by him, and by 
the registrar, and a fair copy afterwards affixed on the out-side of 
the church door. oe 
_ AILI. In case the banns be published in the manner last men- 
tioned; all opposition to the marriage must be signified to the 
officer of justice who was present at the publication ; the registrars 
erclerks are to mention the said oppositions in the certificates of 
publication of banns which they give the parties, under pain of the 
oss of office and making satisfaction to the said parties ; and in no 
case shall permission to enforce the said opposition be sued out 
from any other judges than those who are publicly known to 
belong to our courts.of justice, who shall determine in the usual 
manner, allowing to those who think themselves aggrieved the 
laberty of an appeal. oo 

XIV. When the declarations of marriage, spuken of here fter, 
shall. not be made before the minister, they shall be made before 
no other judge than the chief officer of justice of the place, 
whether royal or seigneurial, in whose jurisdiction one of the 
parties lives, or before him who acts in his stead, in case’ of 
absence, on pain of the whole being considered as void. " 

XV. In all our bailiwicks and other courts, the chief officer, 
duly appointed, and conforming to the laws of the kingdom, shall 
be enabled to grant, within his jurisdiction, licenses to dispense 
with the publication of banns to those who are not of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in the same manner as the ordinaries of places 
gvaut them to such as are of the said religion. And the. said 
judges shall also grant dispensations of consanguinity exceeding 
the.third degree; but as to those who are nearer related, their 
daspensations shall be made. out and sealed in our court of 
chancery, and: registered free of expence by the clerks of tlie 
Fegwtry in the eaid places. 

XVI. Whether the said parties have caused their banns to be 
published by the parochial minister, or the officer of justice, it 
shall. be. tawful.for them to make their declaration of 'Mafriage 
befere the said minister, or before the chief officer of justiee 
mentioned inthe X1Vth article, whichever they like, bringing with 
them atthe same time certificate of the said publication without 
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opposition; the proof of every opposition being removed, if any 
have been made; and the necessary dispensations ;. together. with 
the consent of their fathers, mothers, guardians, or trustees; the 
‘same as required: by law with -regard to our other subjects, and 
“under the same penalties. 
, XVII. In order to make the said declaration, the contracting 
parties, attended by four witnesses, shall repair to the house of | 
the minister of the parish where one of the said parties resides, or 
to that of the said judge, and there declare that they have taken and 
‘do take each other in lawful and indissoluble marriage; and 
mutually promise fidelity. ’ 

XVIILi. The said minister, or the said judge, shall declare to 
the parties, in the name of the law, that they are joined together in 
-Jawful and indissoluble wedlock; insert the said declaration.in the 
register and duplicate intended for this purpose; and mention the 
‘publication of banns, whether without opposition, or, if any has 
been made, that it was lawfully removed ; the dispensations, if aay 
have been granted; together with the consent of the fathers, 
mothers, guardians, or trustees; stga the whole, and cause the 
same to be signed by the contracting parties, if able to write, and 
by the witnesses. | 
, XIX. In case the contracting parties do not beth live iw the 
‘game parish, they may go to the minister, or judge hereinbefore 
desctibed, of either parish, which they please, provided it be the 
residence of one of the parties, and there make their declaration; 
‘but neither the said mimister, nor the said judge, shall-allow the 
“same, unless he first have a proper certificate of consent from the 
‘Minister or judge of the other partsh;-and the said certificate of 
consent, which cannot lawfully be refused, either by the minister 
- or judge from whom demanded, shall be expressed and dated in the 
- declaration of marriage entered in the register. mo 

XX. The rectors, vicars, or curates, to whom the parties apply 
to receive their declarations of “marriage,-shalt insert them in: the 
‘common parish register and duplicate of marriages within their 
.parish; the judges in such registers as are hereinafter described, 
-and the whole, as above mentioned, shall be subject tothe same 
penalties as set forth in our ordinances, edicts,: declarations, and 
regulations, with regard to the forms to be observed im the marriages 
of our Catholic subjects. = - ot 

XX. And with respect to the conjugal unions which may have 
been entered into by any of our non-catholic subjects or foreigners 
settled in our dominions, without having observed the legal forms, 
‘our will and pleasure is that, provided they comply. with the — 
following regulations, within the space of one year from the day of 
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‘the ‘date on which this present edict shall be published aad 
registered im our courts within the jurisdiction of their residence, 
they elall acquire, for thenteelves and children, all the nghts and 
privileges resultmg from lawful wedlock, to be reckoned from, the 
day of this tinion, of which they shall bring proof, aad declare the 
number, age, ated sex of their children. 
XXII. Fhe said husbands and wives, with four witnesses, shall 
go before the minister, or the king’s judge, where they reside, and 
make their declaration of misriage, which they shall be obliged to 
repedt in the santie form before the minister or the judge ‘of the 
district which they have quitted the residence of within six monfhs, 
@ inthe siime diocese: or within a year if iri a'different one. | 
‘X Xi. Iu case the snid parties should be under age at the 
time ‘of the said declaration, they shall bring with them, in writing; 
the consent of thew fathers, mothers, guardians, or, trustees, whi 3 
té minister, or judge, shall be obliged to mention in the register 
uihere be enters the marriage; ‘and the said proceedings shal} be 
jiusérted in the shme rogisters with the declarations of marriages 
sewils' contracted, under the penalties declared in the X Xth asticle 
berembefove written. a 
US'X1V. Should any disputes arise with respect to marnages 
eotiticted of declared in the forms above desctibed, they shal) first 
we! heard by our bailiffs and seneschals duly appointed, and by no 
others, allowing to the party dissatisfied the right of appeal to onr 
courts of parliament and inferier councils, and reserving tq our- 
selves, furthermore, the power of regulating, as we shall see cause, 
the civil effects of unions contracted by sath of our sybjegts, or 
foréigners residmg im oar kingdom, not being Catholics, as. are 


KXV. The births of the children of our non-catholic subjects, 
mivtied according to the forms prescribed by our 'prosent edict, 
dliall ‘be: verified, either by their being baptised, if. brought to 
church for that purpose, or by the father and two wilnesses,repiding 
in@hé' Place, or in tis sbsence four witnesses also Living in’ the 
stinw irish, going before the judge of the place and éaying they 
ave désited ‘by the mother to declare that the child is born, has been 
bepitzed, anil hasveceived a‘namt. ae 
- “HM ithe ‘parents of the child be of a sect which does not acknow- 
ledige''the hecessity of baptism’;‘in that case thosé who carry it 
alia declare thd birth of the ctrild, the sect in which it wae bord, 
‘end show that'the fathér and motlier have béeca matned agchrging 
to’ the form ‘prescribed by this present edict. 

XKV 1, ‘Lhe said deblaration shall be éutered inthe reguler 
end duplicate ‘designed for this purpose ; signed by the father, if 
present, and able to sign; the witnesses; and the judge: and the 
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same forms shall likewise be observed as are laid down by our- 
ordinances, edicts, and declarations, with respect to the baptism of 
children born of Catholic parents, upon pain of the whole bemg 
null and void. 
' XXVIII. In case of the death of any of our subjects, or fo- 
reighérs residing or travelling m our dominions, to whom the 
tites of ecclesiastical burial cannot be granted, the mayors, alder- 
men, and other chief officers of. towns, boroughs, and villages, are 
ereby ordered and required to appropriate a proper ptece of 
ground for interment in each of the said places; and we do charge 
our proctors of attorneys who have the management of our affairs 
in the said places, as also the stewards of our lords of manors, to 
see that the pieces of ground intended for the said mterments be 
prope rly Fenced oyt, in the same manuer‘as the cemetentes of our 
Catholic subjects are, or ought to be. _ . 

"XXVIIT. ‘AN declarations of death shall be made by the two 
néarest relations or neighbours of the deceased; and in their-default, 
by our’proctor, or the steward of the chief lord in whose manor 
thé demise happened, who shall be accompanied by two witnesses; 
and the said decluration may be made, either before the minister 
of the parish, or the judge, who shall receive the same and make 


< 09% 
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entry thereof,. the said minister in the common register of deajhs, 
and the judge in the register intended for this purpose, of. which 
inention will heremafter be made ; and the said declaration shall 
be signed by him before whom it was made, and, the relations or 
neighbouts who attended ; or, in default, by our proctor, os the lard 
of the nianor’s steward, and the two accompanying witnesses, 

A XEX? TF the relations or neighbours of the person deceased 
prefer having the declaration of death inserted in the parish regis- 
ter, they shall give notice of it to the judge of the place, who will 


name a deputy to attend the burial, if he cannot be present him- 


self’; and in All cases the declaration of death shall be signed by, the 
deputy or officer of justice who was at the interment. =. 

a . The corpse of no one, to whom the service of the Ca- 
tholi¢’ Church is refused, shall, be placed before the door of, the 


, 


Kotise;'as ‘is the qustom with regard to thoge who die in the egtab- 


ished ‘religion. ‘The relations and friends of the person deceased 
may accompany the funeral, but shell not be allawed to, ging or 
¥dad ‘prays 8 aloud ; and we forbid all gur subjects fo cquge or 
excite any tumult, insult, or spandal, on account of the said. fupegals, 

pon pe lng p d as disturbers of the public :peacg, ; .., 


upon pain of being punyshe 
‘ eT ts better to carry into execution our present ¢¢quct, 
there shall be kept, jo the principal court of justice:in pl) sowns, 
borotghs, and, villages, of our kingdom, where there. is:a likeli- 
hood of the beforementioned declarations being made, two regis- 
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ters, the one of stamped paper, in those places where it is custo- 
mary, and the other of common paper, in order to enter therein 
the said declarations ; and also for the chief clerk or registrar of 
the said court to give abstracts to those who require them, in the 
same.manuer as is dope with regard to the registers of baptisms, 
marnages, and deaths, kept by the ministers of parishes; and the 
paper for the said registers sball be furnished by the inhabitants of 
the said towns, boroughs, and villages. 

XXXII. The leaves of the said registers, properly ruled from 
beginning to end, by the first officer of the said court, (free of 
expense,) with an alphabet to command the whole, shall be depo- 
sited among the records of the said court, and the chief clerk be 
obliged to produce it when required. ‘The declarations of births, 
marriages, and deaths, mentioned in the present edict, and in the 
form hereinbefore described, shall be inserted therein one after 
avother, and without any blanks ; and at the end of each year, the 
said registers shall be closed and adjusted by the judge, directly 
after the last entry therein made, and such leaves as are not used 
shall be barred with lines across by him. ; 

A XXII. Within six weeks after the end of each year, the 
said register or its duplicate shall be deposited among the records 
of the bailiwick or lordship, lying within the jurisdiction of our 
courts, to which the said justices may be able to have recourse ; 
and copies shall be sent by the proctors of the said tribunals to our 
attorney-general in the court where he attends, who shall place the 
same among the rolls of the said court; and those, who wish tq 
have extracts from the said registers, may apply, either to the 
register office of the parish, to that of the bailiwick or lordship, or 
to that of the court where any of the said registers are deposited. 

XXXIV. The chief clerks of our bailiwicks and lordships, 
properly appointed in our courts, shall also have a register bound, 
and properly ruled from beginning to end, by the principal officer, 
with an alphabet to command the whole, in order to enter therein, 
one after another, and without leaving. any spaces between, the 
dispensations of consanguinity, or publications of banns, which the 
said clerk has granted, together with those issued out of our chan- 
cery, and directed to the said judges to that effect. ‘This register 
may serve for more than one year; but at the end of each, and not 
later than the firet of January in the following year, it shall be 
closed and adjusted by the said judge. 

XV. The parties obtaining the said dispensations shall 
likewise be obliged to have them examined, within three days at 
most, at the comptroller’s office within the said district, for which 
they shall pay the comptroller ten sols ;* but no duty or other per- 


+ 5d. sterling. 
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quisite for our benefit shall be laid on the declarations of births, 
rittarriayes, or deaths, tor on the extracts from the registers, pub- 
lications of banns, or certificates of the same ; from whith we hate 
expressly excused, antl do excuse, our ‘subjects, as well as: those 
foreigners who shall be parties in the said declarations, or to whom 
the waid extracts are necessary. 

XXXVI. No rector, vicar, curate, ‘or other officer before- 
mentioned, shall, for any of these acts, receive more than the stim 
ordered in the table annexed. 

AXXVII. It is to be understood, that nothing in this our 
present edict shall repeal any grant made by us, or the kings our 
predecessors, to the Lutherans of Alsace, or to any other of our 
subjects, to whom, in some provinces, or towns of oar kigdoth, 
permission has been given to exercise a religion different from the 
Roman Catholic; with regard to whom the fotme? tegulations 
ehali continue. AND E DO HEREBY command our 
trusty end well-beloved counsellors who compose the parliament of 
Paris, that they register the same; and the said edict keep, ob- 
serve, and execute, according to its true intent antl meaning, any 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding:: For this is our will and 
pleasure; and the better to give force and stability thereto, we 
have caused it tobe sealed with our seal, Given at Versailles, in 
the month of November, in the year of grace 1787, and the 14th 
of our reign. 

bon (Signed) LOUIS: ° 
' Table of Fees annexed to the Edict. 
(In sterling Money.) 


To THE MINISTRR. 


For publishing banns, whether three times, or the parties 
haye obtained a dispensation for one or two publica- 026 
tiona, and the consent commonly called “ Lettre de 
re ad 

For a declaration of marriage 01 

For ditto of decease 00 5 

For every extract of marriage or decease, the same as 
paid for the extracts of baptism, marriage, aud burial 
of Roman Catholies. 


3t3 


To Orricers of the Kine’s Courts. 


To the officer who publishes the baons 0) 
Yo the clerk for posting it up and a certificate of Rocation O1 
VOL. XV. Pam. NO. XXIX, Pp 
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To the judge for signing the certificate if required — 
To ditto for a certificate to the second parish of the ie 


a 


bs 
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lication, &c. when the contracting parties have differ- 
ent residences 

To the clerk for drawing a fair copy 

For a declaration of marriage 

For ditto of birth 

For ditto of decease 


oooo oo © 
oO RO 
b= pal ows 


For a LIcEenNce. 


To the first officer O01 8 
To the clerk 00 7% 


For DispensatTions of ConNsANGUINITYY. 


To the judge 0 
To the clerk O 
To Orricers of OTHER CouRTS. 

For a publication of banns : 

To the judge 0 

To the clerk Oo 
For a CERTIFICATE TO THE SECOND PapRisn. 

To the judge 00 10 

To the clerk 00 5 


For a DecLaRATION of MARRIAGE. 


To the judge O 
For a declaration of birth 7 
For ditto of decease O 
For the written instruments which. they shall deliver 0 
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PREFACE. 





Tus journey, which afforded me the opportunity of visiting, in 
company with my sister Elizabeth Fry, the prisons, to which the 
following little work relates, was taken during the eighth and ninth 
months of the last year. We travelled along the great north road 
through York to,Edinburgh; from Edinburgh, by the eastern coast 
of Scotland, to Aberdeen; from Aberdeen, by the inland route 
through Forfar’ and Perth, back again to inburgh ; thence, 
after a few days spent in that city, to Glasgow ; from Glasgow to 
Carlisle, from Carlisle to Kendal, Lancaster, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Sheffield ; from Sheffield, by Wakefield, again to York; from 
York, lastly, to our respective homes, one in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich, the other in that of London. 

The principal object of our journey was conuected with the 
concerns of our own religious Saciety, that of Friends; but we also 
made a point of inspecting the prisons in the several towns, through 
which we passed. In the course of this engagement, we observed 
a variety of particulars, which interested and affected us; and I 
think it right to communicate to the public the information which. 
we collected, in the hope that it may afford some fresh stimulus, 
to the zeal already prevalent for improving our system of prison 
discipline. ; 

It appears the more desirable to take this step, because incorrect 
statements respecting some of these prisons have found their way, 
in connexion with our visit, into the provincial newspapers; and 
it is evidently a matter of importance, that the public should be 
made acquainted with the real condition of these places of con- 
finement. 

The better the actual state of our prisons is known and under- 
stood, the more clearly will all men see the necessity of those 
arrangements, by which they may be rendered schools of industry 
and virtue, instead of the very nurseries of crime. 
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In a late interesting publication, the inquiry has been ably 
instituted, ‘‘ whether crime and misery are produced or prevented 
by our present system of prison discipline.” (To that inquiry, the 
author alluded to, by his description of several ill regulated prisons, 
has given but too plain an answer : he hasat the same time presented 
to us some prominent instances of a favorable kind; and, on the 
whole view of his case, has established the following important 
proposition—that by those jatls on. the one hand, which are con- 
ducted on bad principles, crime and misery are produced and mul- 
tiplied : and on.the other hand, that prisons, in which the 
prisoners are classified, inspected, instructed, and-employed, have 
a powerful tendency to that, by which crime and misery will cer- 
tainly be lessened, viz. the reformation of criminals. 

To strengthen and confirm this proposition, by a variety of ad- 
dittonal facts, is the chief object of the present work. 

My Notes on all the more important prisons which we visited, 
have been read to the respective jailers, and have been carefully 
corrected since the date of our visit, by gentlemen on the spot. 
They may therefore, I trust, be considered accurate: they will 
not, however, be found to enter minately into all the various details 
of each prison, but rather to dwell on those particulars, which are 
thost connected with considerations of an interesting and important 
nature. 

1 shall now proceed to lay these Notes before the reader, accord- 
ing to the order in which we actually visited the prisons; and I 
shall afterwards venture to trouble him with a few General Obser- 
vations on the subject of prison discipline. I am not sanguine 
enough to suppose that any remarks of miine will have much effect 
in forming the views of others ; but if they sliould be the means 
of inducing any persons, and more especially those in authority, 
to give to this important subject the consideration, which they 
have not yet given to it, I shall be satisfied in the belief that my 
efforts, however feeble, have not been entirely fruitless. 

In the course of my work, it has been my particular endeavour 
to represent and embody the sentiments entertained by my sister 
Elizabeth Fry, whose experience with respect to prisons is much 
greater than my own. As I'am persuaded of the truth and impor 
tance of those sentiments, and as they have been fully confirmed 
by my own observation, I hope FE shall be excused, if [ have been 
inadvertent enough, in any part of the work, to press them upon 
the reader a little too confidently. 


Earlham, near Norwich, 
First month, 14th, 1819. 


NOTES ON PRISONS, 


Sc. 





DONCASTER JAIL. ' 


Tuts jail consists of a small court-yard, two rooms on the ground 
floor, and two others above them; the rooms severally furnished 
«vith a small bed, and measuring thirteen. feet square. .Of the 
lower rooms, one is for male criminals of all descriptions, the other 
for. male vagrants: of the upper rooms, one for females, whether 
‘debtors, vagrants, or criminals; the other for male debtors. 
Fifteen persons have at times been locked up together for: the 
night in the apartment allotted to male criminals, that apartment 
measuring, a3 before stated, thirteen feet square. The state of 
these poor wretches, when thus situated, must have been in a very 
high degree miserable and unhealthy. In the male vagrants’ room 
there is no light when the. door is shut, except through a hole in 
the door, and of course‘no ventilation. The criminals in this jail 
are ironed ; they are allowed eightpence per day and firing, but 
neither clothing nor soap. They.are totally unemployed, and 
receive no instruction whatever. Forty: persons have been con- 
fined in this jail at once ;. but at this time there were only five 
prisoners here. The doors of the four rooms being necessarily 
kept open during the day, the prisoners of all descriptions, debtors 
and criminals, male and female, associate freely together. Who 
can wonder that crimes increase? Who does not perceive the 
tendency of such an association to convert into felons, the vagrant, 
misdemeanant, the debtor ? One of the vagrants at this time in the 
prison was a Scotch woman, who having lost her husband, and 


* Visited eighth month 20th, 1818, in company with several mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and two magistrates of the town. 
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having herself just recovered from a serious illness, was travelling 
homewards im company with her little child. She complained 
bitterly of her situation. “What could I do?” she said—* I 
dared not steal; 1 liked not to beg: destitute and afflicted, what 
could I do, but apply to the magistrates for a pass? The conse- 
quence is, that I am shut up for a week in prison, and exposed, 
perhaps, to the worst and most vicious of men.””! The case speaks 
for itself. 

We were much gratified by observing that the intelligent magis- 
trates of Doncaster are anxious to correct these lamentable abuses. 
We were informed of their intention to erect a new prison. May 
they be encouraged to do this justice to themselves and to the 
public! 


" By 17 Geo. II. cap. 5, it isenacted, that rogues, vagabonds, and 
beggars, who are found in any parish to which they do not legally be- 
long, should be apprehended, and committed to the house of correction 
for any term not exceeding a month, and should afterwards receive a 
pass from a magistrate. This pass obliges the constable to convey 
them to the next parish, and entitles the travellers to support from the 
officers of the parishes, which lie on the direct way in succession, until 
they arrive at their homes. By 32 Geo. III. ch. 45, it is further 
enacted, that such pusses shall not be given, until the parties for whom 
they are required have been either privately whipped, or imprisoned 
in the house of correction for not less than seven days. 

It often happens that innocent but distressed persons, journeying 
homeward, are under the.necessity of applying for passes. ‘These they 
cannot receive, except on the ground of being considered rogues and 
vagabonds, nor until they have suffered 2 punishment always disgrace- 
ful, aud sometimes, in consequence of the bad state of our prisons, not 
a little terrible. This is a manifest injustice, and ought to be remedied. 
There is, however, a still greater abuse, which prevails in connection 
‘with these Acts of Parliament. 

_ When poor persons, residing in a parish to which they do not belong, 
become chargeable to that parish, they are to be conveyed by the offi- 
cers of the parish, under 13 and 14 Car. II. ch. 12, or an order signed 
by two justices of the peace, to the place of their legal settlement. In 
ordet to avoid the expense of this removal—an expense which in most 
cases devolves on the removing parish—it is a very common practice 
to entice such distressed persons into an act of public begging; and 
after punishing them’ as rogues and vagabonds, to send them home to 
their parishes on a common vagrant’s pass. 

This fagrant but prevalent abuse demands the early attention of the 
British legislature; for it is not only totally at variance from the prin- 
ciples. of common justice, but it strikes at the root of those moral] and 
independent feelings in the minds of the lower orders of fhe people, 
which are the best security to society. at large.—Vid. Nolan on the 
Poor Laws. | 
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. YORK CASTLE,—-THE COUNTY JAIL, ' 


_ Oa your entry into this handsome and extensive building, you, 
are introduced to.a very spacious court-yard, in. which the debtors. 
walk, aud expose variqus articleg for sale, and into. which. the 
public are. admitted with little or no, reserve. On the right hand 
as you enter, are the court-houses; on the left the several, 
buildings in. which asq imprisoned the misdemeanants. and others 
confined’ for a, limited term, part of the debtors, and the women, 
in front, the. govermor’s. house, apartments. over it for most,of the 
debtors, and. the prison for male felons, both before and after: 
conviction—the tried being kept apart from the untried. There. 
is no inspection from the governor's house over any part of the 
castle, except the great court and: one of the felons’ yards. | 

The chaplain attends this prieon three times in the week to: 
read prayers, and preaches twice. ‘The prisoners. are allowed one- 
* pound and a. half of wheaten bread daily, and one shilling per 
week; hut there is one particular class of them who have one 
shilling and sixpence per week. From the squalid appearance of 
some, of the men, it seemed to us. questionable whether the allow- 
ance:of. food; was. sufficient to maintain them in health: the apo-. 
thecary, of the prison, whom we saw,.expressed an opinion that it 
was not. Firing.is now allowed to the prisoners, and soap; but. 
no.clathing,.except in cases of.emergency. Several of. them were 
extremely ill clad ; two men. without:shirte. The felons, whether 
twed or untried, are-heavily ironed, 

That part of the prison in which the women are confined, is’ 
kept ina state of cleanliness and-order. The womes,—of wham 
one was for trial, and the others convicts, about seven in number,— 
appeared very decent; and some of them were busily employed ir 
washing for the debtots. ‘Their day-room does not admit suffi- 
cient light, but -is otherwise comfortable; so are their sleeping- 
cells, and. the bedding quite sufficient. The rest. of the prison, 
except the debtors” rooms, which we did not see, but more especi- 
ally the felons’ day-raom, appeared to us very far from cleanly. 
Every yard, however, is supplied. with water; the means of warm. 
and.cold:bathimg are provided in-the felons’ prison ;.and. we. were- 
informed that, the: whole jail is: white-washed twice in the yeer.. 
The men who are sentenced. to a temporary confiaement are kept | 
apart from the: other prisoners, and are employed.in making laces, 
caps; garters, &c. which are:sold in the great court. By. this-means 
they eam: from: threepence-to sixpence perday, the whole-of which 


*. Visited: eighth month: 22d)-in.company with: Benjamia: Hornor of: 
the Grange, near York. 
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they are allowed to take for themselves. The male felons, whetheyr 
tried or untried, are totally without employment. There were at 
this time about forty. of them in the prison. Of these, the greater 
number were. walking up and down a small yard, separated from 
the great court by a double iron palisade, or grating, the outer 
baing divided from the inner grate by a space measuring ten 
feet m-breadth. ‘Through this grating they keep up a free and easy 
communication not only with the debtors but with the public. At 
this very time agreat number of persons were standing at the outside, 
holding conversation with the prisoners. Men and women, grown- 
up persons and children, have an equal access to this scene of de; 
pravity.and distresa. It is evident, that so free a communication 
must give every facility to the introduction of improper articles 
into the prison, and probably to the pawning of the prisoners’ 
clothes, which we understood to be a prevalent custom here: it 
must also afford an easy opportunity of corruption to the inha- 
bitanta of York and its neighbourhood. The day-room for these 
felons, opens into the yard in which they walk, and measures 
twenty-four feet by fifteen. The turnkey remembers the time 
when there were eighty felons confined in it. The night-cells 
connected with this part of the prison are ill-ventilated ; three or. 
four of them are totally dark, and admit no external air. The 
prisoners generally sleep two in abed. ‘Those who are unable 
to read, receive for the most part no instruction whatever. On 


* This has not at all times been the case, as will be evinced by: the 
following interesting statement received from William Richardson of 
York, a most respectable minister of the established church. 

“*York, November 24, 1818. “‘ Aboutthree years ago some boys from 
Sheffield. were tried and condemned at York, for robbing a watchmaker’s 
or silversmith’s shop, and left for transportation. One of the magistrates, 
who was of the grand jury, struck with compassion. for the youth and 
the miserable appearance of these poor culprits, spoke to them after 
their conviction, and, on his return to his own seat in the country, wrote 
to the governor of York castle, expressing a wish that-some useful instruc- 
tion might be afforded them while they remained there, promising to be at 
the expense of it, and desiring him to-consult with me on the subject, 
It occurred to me that the best thing: to be done was to establish a 
school’ in which the boys might be regularly taught. The governor 
was-kind: enough to. furnish a proper room; a decent young man (& 
prisoner for debt) who had’ been master of a cheap school in the north 
of ¥orkshire, was-hired to-teach this little school; and I undertook that 
ray curate or: myself would inspect it. The project succeeded beyond 
our expectations. The master soon.grew fond: of his pupils, on aceount 
of their rapid improvement in reading, writing, &c. The boys were 
diligent and attentive to instruction, happy, and.orderly; their bebavi- 


_ our st the chapel, and their whole cunduct at other times, gave us 
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the whole, although this prison has some excellencies and great 
capacities, its evils are very conspicuous. They are as follow :— 
_ Easy access of the debtors and of the public to the felons ; insuffi- 
cieot clothing, and scarcely sufficient food; heavy irons; want of 
cleanliness, want of further classification, want of inspection, want 
of instruction, want of employment. It is most earnestly to be 
desired, that suitable accommodations may ere long be provided, to 
supply the last and most important of these defects. Were the 
prisoners employed, they would not be occupied, as has hitherto 
been the case, by various devices for effecting theirescape. Their 
chains might be knocked off with safety. They would not cut even 
their iron -edsteads to pieces, as they have done in their present 
state. ‘hey would have no time to corrupt either one another or 
the public. They would leave the prison with the habits of indus- 
try and comparative virtue, instead of being confirmed in idleness 
and deepened in crime. All the evils of York castle are, with 
some expense and trouble, capable of being remedied ;—and shall 
they not be remedied by the inhabitants of so extensive and so 
opulent a county as Yorkshire ’—Our visit to this castle was re- 


pleasure. This continued till the time of their departure from the 
castle, when they were visited by their benevolent patron, who had 
wished to see and examine them before they left the country. He was 
highly ‘satisfied with the result of his experiment; and furnished them 
with useful religious books and tracts to take with them. He also made 
each of them a present of a guinea, saying at the same time, ‘ I give you 
thisto dispose of just as you please; but I cannot help observing that 
the man whom you robbed is now in the castle, a prisoner for debt ; and 
if I were in your case, } should think it right to make him some com- 
pensation for the wrong [ had done him. But you are quite at liberty 
to do what you like.’ He then left them and returned home. When 
he was gone, and the boys were left to themselves, they unanimously 
agreed to send all that their benefactor had given them (I think to the 
amount of five or six guineas) to the man they had robbed, desiring only 
that he would return them each a shilling for pocket money. The poor 
man, surprised and affected by this unexpected act of restitution, 
did more than they requested.—Care was taken to keep them separate 
from the other convicts during their journey to the ship, and a charge 
given to the master of the transport to watch over them during their 
voyage. I also gave them a letter to Mr. Marsden, the senior chaplain 
of New South Wales, recommending them to his pastoral care. This 
successful experiment has excited in my mind a strong wish that schools 
could be formed in all our larger prisons, where juvenile offenders are 
so often to be found. This measure, together with occupation for all, 
and a proper classification, seem to me, after forty. years’ acquaintance 
with ‘the inmates of a prison, to be the-most promising means of pro- 
ducing rcformation.— William Richardson, preacher at York castle.” 
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peated on the 29th of the Oth month, in company with Samuel 
uke, of York. We perceived no alteration in its arrangements, 
or in the condition of its Inmates. 


DURHAM OLD JAIL, HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 
AND NEW JAIL.’ 


The Old Jail is built over a gateway in the middle of the city. 
We found it clean, and in as much order, with respect to its ar- 
rangements, as the excessive contraction of the building will admit. 
Classification and inspection are impossible in this prison, nor is it 
capable of any accommodations for the employment of its inmates. 

e criminals are allowed 4s. 6d. per week for each person, to- 
gether with a little clothing on particular occasions. ‘They find 
their own firing. They are ironed only when refractory. At this 
time they had all their fetters on, in consequence of an attempt 
which they had made the evening before to escape from prison. 
The chaplain visits this prison once every week. 

e women prisoners are so ill accommodated that they pass 
both day and night in one apartment, nor are they at all classified. 
In the men’s day-room, whichis small, we observed several prison- 
ers, two of them under sentence of death, and two detained merely 
for want of bail. This lamentable want of classification was, how- 
ever, owing partly to the temporary disuse of another small room, 
not ina condition of security. You descend from the felons’ day- 
room and from the daylight, by thirty steps, to the sleeping-cells, 
which are perfectly dark, and without any ventilation except from 
a hole sn the ceiling. From these cells there is a still deeper descent 
into a horribly close dark dungeon, far under ground. ‘This dun 
geon is no longer used ; it 1s the dreadful relic of obsolete barbanty. 

Besides the Old Jail, there is a House of Correction, now used 
only for vagrants. It is built against a steep bank close by the ri- 
ver, The unfortunate persons, who are confined in this prison, are 
obliged to pass the night in a damp and most dismal vault, measur- 
ing nineteen feet and a half by fourteen, and built immediately 
above the level of the river, but thirty-three steps below the street 
from which you enter the prison. This dungeon is entirely without 
light, nor does it admit any air ercept from the passage which 
leads to it. Fifteen persons have at times been locked up 1n it to- 
gether. These vagrants are allowed no other bedding than straw and 
afew rugs. Whenit is considered that those to whom this detesta- 
ble lodging is allotted, are often guilty of no other offence than that 


* Visited eighth month 24th, in company with Thomas Henry Faber, 
Esq. one of the county magistrates, and Jonathan Backhouse, jun. of 
Darlington. 
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of passing from one place to another, and begging sonie assistance, 
it cannot be denied that in being consigned to such a place, 
they are treated with extreme injustice and exuelty. ‘The very obvi 
ous evils of these two prisons have for some years .been under 
the particular notice of the magistrates; and neither of them 
will be any longer required, when the New Jail, now far advanced 
towards its completion, is finished. 

That jail is a handsome and extensive building on the outskirts 
of the town ; its situation airy and convenient. In the middle of 
it is the governor’s house, from which there will be inspection over 
all the alring-grounds ; and, if certain arrangements now in con- 
templation are carried into effect, over the work-rooms also. On 
the right of this house is the debtors’ prison; on the left, the house 
of correction ; and in front of it, a large building not yet finished, 
intended for the reception of felons. The two former buildings 
are already partly occupied, chiefly by convicts sentenced to tem- 
porary-confinemrent, some of whom beat flax and pick oakum. The 
day-rooms and sleeping-cells in these divisions of the prison are of 
a sufficient size, dry and airy. From the unfinished state of the 
felons’ prison we were unable to form any accurate judgment of 
it: at the same time, we could easily perceive that it would. not, 
on the plan then laid down, admit of any provision for work-rooms, 
or for the complete classification of the prisoners. We have since: 
had tlie pleasure of learning that the magistrates propose making in 
this plan some important alterations, by which both these objects 
may be accomplished. [t would indeed be a subject.worthy 
of great regret, were a prison covering a large extent of ground and 
entirely new, to be left unprovided with those essential accemmo« — 
dations without which it must ever be a source of serious and de- 

lorable evil. We were sorry to observe: that so large and fine a 

ouse had been erected in this prison for the governor. The iodi-« 
vidual who is appuinted to fill that office, and who is now the 
vernor of the Old Jail, appears to be a person much devoted to 
_ his duties :—but were not this the case, might not a reasonable 
fear be entertained, lest the accommodations now provided for him 
should elevate him above his-true station? 


NEWCASTLEUPON-TYNE TOWN AND! COUNTY 


J ALL. 
The Jail at Newcastle, like the Old Jail at Durham, is a tower 


* Visited eighth month 25th, incompany with George Richardson and 
* Daniel Oliver, of that place.—-The county of Newcastle extends from 
north to.south about four miles, and two miles and a half from cast to 
west, and is very populous. 
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built over a gateway, and like that prison is extremely ill adapted 
to its purpose. On the left side of the gateway, as you enter the 
town from the north, there are three small rooms for felons, mea- 
suring reapectively about fourteen feet square. ‘These rooms have 
severally a window looking mto the street, through which the pri- 
soners have an easy opportunity of communicating with the peo- 
ple who are passing below. On the ground floor there is a ¢gld 
and miserable dungeon, now happily disused. There is also on 
this side of the prison a court-yard measuring sixty feet by eigh- 
teen; but as the walls which surround this yard are considered in- 
secuse, the prisoners are never allowed to walk in it except in the 
presence of the jailer. ‘There were at this ame four men felons in, 
the prison, two together ina room. Some of these prisoners ap- 
peared to have derived much advantage from the kind | care and in- 
struction of a benevolent lady, who had frequently visited them, 
One of them, who was going off for the hulks on the following day, 
earnestly begged for a bible to take with him. The felons in this 
prison are allowed fivepence per day. ‘They are heavily ironed, 
and may be fastened, at the jailer’s pleasure, to an iron ring fixed, 
in the floor of their cells, oe, 
The manner in which they are confined is extremely objectiona- 
ble. Having no access to the yard nor any sleeping-cells, they 
pass both day and night in their small day-rooms, without change 
ex intermission. I have been informed by a person well qualified 
ta substantiate the fact, that six persons have been confined for se- 
veral months together in one of these day-rooms. Notwithstand. 
ing the great attention given in this jail to cleanliness, it is quite 
clear that such a circumstance could not take place without very. 
serious injury to the health of the prisoners, | 
On the opposite side of the prison, called the Debtors’ side, and 
on the right of the gateway as you enter the town, there are twa 
more small rooms used occasionally for felons. In one of these 
we observed a wretched woman, committed on the charge of mur- 
dering her child, but apparently insane, in solitary confinement, and 
looking out of her window on the street below. The accommoda- 
tions for debtors consist of one large day-room and six small lodg- 
ing-rooms without fire-places, the doors of the latter opening into 
* the former; also a small.court-yard; of which the debters make but 
little use, as they prefer taking their exercise on the leads.at the top 
of the prison. There is no effectual separation between the men 
and women debtors. - There was at this time one of the latter de- 
scription in the jail. We found her in one of the small lodging- 
rooms already mentioned, to which she could have no access exce 
through the men’s day-room. We have seldom observed a female 
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in prison so fearfully exposed to danger. As the faults of this pri- 
son may be traced chiefly to the inadequacy of the building, it gives 
me much pleasure to state, that the magistrates of Newcastle—who 
are justly celebrated for the excellence of their police establish- 
ment— have it seriously in contemplation to erect a new jail. 


MORPETH,—COUNTY JAIL FOR NORTHUMBER- 
_ LAND.: . 


This prison, although old and defective, is by no means liable to 
so much exception as some which I have already described. On 
the right as you enter, is the felons’ prison; on the left, the apart- 
ments for debtors; in the centre, the governor’s house ; and behmd 
the whole building, a walled garden. This garden is at all times 
open to the debtors, who are also well accommodated within-doors. 
On the felons’ side there were at this time only threemen. We 
found them in a small day-room, in the floor of which is fixed an iron 
ring, as in the day-rooms at Newcastle. The prisoners, however, 
were without irons. They are allowed good bedding, and clothing 
occasionally, but only fourpence a day for their maintenance. 
When bread is dear, this sum must procure them a most miserable 
supply of food. The chaplain attends these felons once in the 
week, ‘The female prisoners, when there are any, are employed 
in knitting, sewing, and spinning. ‘The felons are allowed to 
walk in the garden occasionally. We found the whole prison in a 
state of neatness and order. Conspicuously good effects are pro- 
duced in this jail by the benevolence of the jailer and his wife, 
John and Elizabeth Blake. The prisoners are ruled by the law of 
kindness; chains are therefore unnecessary for them. ‘They ap- 
peared to us to be subdued and softened by the gentleness with 
which they were treated. 


BERWICK BOROUGH JAIL. 


Nothing can be much more defective than this small prison. It 
consists of two large boarded rooms in the upper story of the 
Court-house ; one for debtors, the other for criminals—a simple 
wooden door between them. 

Connected with these day-rooms isa small range of sleeping- 
cells. ‘The whole prison is so exceedingly insecure, that the cri- 


1 Visited cighth month 25th. * Visited eighth month 26th. 
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minals cannot be permitted to make use of their day-room except 
in the presence of the jailer. Thus they are almost constantly con- 
fined in their comfortless sleeping-cells. Nor is this provision 
deemed sufficient : when their cases are bad, they are chained to 
the wall. ‘The injustice and barbarity of such a mode of confine- 
ment are tbo conspicuous to require a comment,™ayher criminals 
nor debtors have any airing-ground. The pp“ _..owance is _ six- 
pence per day. No clothing is allowed, »”. .s there any provision 
for medical attendance or religious instruction. The last of these 
defects 1s probably remedied ere now, by the voluntary kindness 
of a clergyman, the vicar of the town, who informed us of his reso- 
lution to visit the prisoners weekly, without any remuneration :— 
such an example is well worthy of being followed. 






DUNBAR JAIL. 


You ascend up a narrow dirty staircase into two small rooms, 
of which this little borough jail consists. These rooms, one of 
which is for debtors, the other for criminals of all descriptions, are 
kept in a state of extreme filth, and are severally furnished with a 
little straw, and a tub for every dirty purpose. There is no court 
nor alring-ground in the prison, nor any other accommodation what- 
ever. Happily there was no one confined here. 


HADDINGTON COUNTY JAIL. 


Very different was the case with this jail: for in consequence 
chiefly of a riot, which had taken place in the neighbourhood, we 
found it crowded with prisoners; and seldom indeed have we seen 
any poor creatures so wretchedly circumstanced. That part of the 
prison which is allotted to criminals and vagrants consists of four 
cells on the ground floor, measuring respectively thirteen feet by 
eight, and one on the second story, measuring eleven feet by seven. 
It is difficult to conceive any thing more entirely miserable than 
these cells. Very dark—excessively dirty—clay floors—no fire- 
places—straw in one corner for a bed, with perhaps a single rug— 
.a tub in each of them, the receptacle of all filth, In one of the 
cells we observed three men who had been engaged in the riot ; in 
another, a woman (the wife of one of them) and two boys; in a 
third; two more men and a woman (the wife of one of them). 


, Visited eighth month 26th. * Visited the same day. 
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We understood that one of these women was:a prisoner, the other 
® visitor; but have since been informed by the jailer that they were 
both visitors. 

- None of the prisoners were ironed, except one man who had 
attempted to break prison. This unfortunate person was fastened 
to a long iron bar. His legs, being passed through rings attached 
to the bar, were kept about two feet asunder, which distance 
might be increased to three feet and a half at the pleasure of the 
‘ jailer. ‘This cruel and shameful mode of confinement, which pre- 
vented the man from undressing, or from resting with any comfort 
to himself during the night, and which, by the constant separation 
of the legs, amounted to positive torture, had been continued for 
several days. We earnestly intreated for his deliverance, but ap- 
parently without effect. - 

Another scene of still greater barbarity was in reserve for us. 
In the fourth cell—a cell as miserable as the rest—was a young 
man in a state of lunacy. No one knew who he was or whence he 
came; but having had the misfortune to frequent the premises of 
some gentleman in the neighbourhood, and to injure his garden 
seats, and being considered mischievous, he was consigned to this 
abominable dungeon, where he had been, at the date of our visil, 
in unvaried solitary confinement, for eighteen months. W. Horne, 
Esq. the sheriff of the county, has kindly engaged to ameliorate, 
as far as lies in his power, the situation of this most afflicted in- 
dividual. It is most obvious that his present place of confinement 
is in every respect improper." . ; 

No clothing is allowed in this prison ; no medical man attends 
it; no chaplain visits it. Its miserable inmates never leave their 
cells, for there is no change of rooms and no airing-ground; nor 
can-they be under any one’s constent and immediate care, for the 
jailer lives away from the prison.’ They can, however, keep up an 
almost unchecked communication with the people of the town, es 
the small grated windows of their cells all of them look upon the 


7 My readers will peruse with real pleasure the following extract of 
a letter which I have received from a gentleman who visited Hadding- 
ton jail since this account was written. ‘* The poor lunatic, whose 
case 90 much excited your comrmiseration, is still in the jail. Through 
the exertions, however, of W. Horne, Esq. the sheriff, considerable at- 
tention has. been paid to bim since yuur visit. He is now lodged in a 
better apartment up stairs, is well fed and clothed, and appears clean 
_ and comfortable. He is also regularly attended by a-medicai man, end 
it is in contemplation to remove him to a proper asylum.” My corre- 
spondent adds, that the cells which we found so dithy are now m a state 
of cleanliness. 
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streets. *We observed a lad on the outside of the prison, seated on 
a ledge of the wall, in closeconversation with the three men who 
had been committed for rioting. The prisoners were at thie time | 
atiowed nothing bat water four pennyworth of bread daily. 1 
have since learned from the jailer that tins was a short allowance 
by way of punishment for refractory conduct, and that they usu- 
ally have eightpence aday. ‘Those who were in the jail when we 
visited it appeared in a remarkably careless and insensible state 
of mind. This we could not but attribute partly to the hard- 
ships and neglect which they here experience. 

have yet to describe the most objectionable point of this-ter- 
rible prison, namely, its accommodations for those debtors who are 
not burgesses. There were at this time three men of this de- 
scription in the prison: shortly before there had been five : and at 
one time, seven. These unhappy persons, innocent as they are of 
any punishable offence,—be they many or be they few, be they 
healthy or be they sick,—are confined day and night, without any 
change or intermission whatsoever. in a closet containing one small 
bed, and measuring not quite nine feet square. 
_ As we passed through Haddingtonshire, we were struck with 
the. richness and fertility of the country, and with the uncommon 
abundance of the crops which it produces. It is considered one 
of the wealthiest counties in Scotland. Surely, then, we may in- 
dulge the pleasing expectation, that the inhabitants of this county, 
and especially its very liberal magistrates, will no longer suffer it to _ 
continue without such a prison as will tend to the reformation of 
offenders; such a one, at any rate, as will not, like their present 
jail, violate the common principles of justice and humanity. 


INGHORN, FIFESHIRE.*. 


In this little borough there is a small prisos, now disused, and 
ix a state of great dilapidation. We were informed by the peo- 
ple,—who wondering at our strange curipaity crowded after us into 
the building,—that in one of the wrefched rooms upstairs, had 
been confined for six years, in migerable splitude, a young Jaird, 
who was ina state of lunacy; and who at length terminated his 
sufferings by swallowing melted lead. The death of this afflicted 
young man is said to have happened about twenty years ago. [ 
ntroduce this story (for the truth of which, though I had no reason 
to doubt it, I cannot vouch), for the purpose of once mora draw- 
ing the attention of the public to the cruel practice, still prevalent 
in Scotland, of confining deranged persons in prisons. There, in 


‘ Visited eighth month 27th. . 
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‘their solitary cells, they prolong a miserable existence ; every cir- 
cunstance surrounding them being calculated not to comfort and 
to cure, but on the contrary to enhance their distress, and to pre- 
vent their recovery. This lamentable evil cannot be otherwise re- 
-medied, than by the erection of proper places for the reception of 
lunatics: Of these asylums there are at present but very few in 

cotland. Lo 


-KIRKALDY JAIL FOR A DISTRICT OF FIFESHIRE:* 


In this little jail there is a good room for debtors, and a small 
apartment up-stairs for criminals, In the latter we found a woman 
‘and her son confined together. ‘These prisoners were allowed six- 
pence per day, but no clothing, nor any bedding but straw. ‘There 
is in this prison no privy and no airing-ground. There is also no 
provision for religious worship or mstruction. ' 


CUPAR IN FIFE.—COUNTY JAIL? 


This jail is built on the outskirts of the town, and is quite new, 
‘The debtors have comfortable apartments, and a yard in which 
they walk. ‘The criminals have no airing-ground ;—a defect 
which appears to admit of no apology in a prison so lately erected. 
The cells for criminals, which are apparently intended for solitary 
confinement, receive both light and air through.a grating in the 
door. The prison allowance is sixpence per day. Good beddix; 
is also allowed ; that is, a straw mattress, two blankets, and a rug. 
No chains are used here. No chaplain visits the prison. The 
only offender against the law whom we observed in this prison, 
was a poor girl who had stolen a few potatoes ot of a field. Where 
are we to find a parallel to this paucity of criminals in any coynty 
jail of England or Ireland? 


. DUNDEE JAIL.’ 

This prison, small in itself, forms a part of a large building, the 
Town Hall. It contains sufficiently commodious apartments for 
debtors, and two small rooms for criminals; one for men, the 
other for women. ‘There is besides a small subterraneous dungeon 


* Visited eighth month 27th. * Visited the same day. 
* Visited eighth month 28th, in company with one af the magistrates 


of the borough. 
° é i 
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perfectly dark, in which refractory persons are sometimes placed 
for a few hours, and which we hope will now be entirely disused. 

In the room for male criminals we were sorry to observe an iron 
bar fitted up with rings ‘and frxed im the floor. . 

There is no airing-ground in this prison. No chaplain visits it. 
The jailer lives away from it. 

Although this jail is not only for the town of Dundee, (which is is 
said to contain thirty-five thousand inhabitants,) but also for a. 
cousiderable district of the county of Forfar, we found not a sin- 
gle criminal in it; and the magistrate who was so obliging as to 
accompany us, stated that there bad not been a criminal in it Sor. 
seven months. 

The small extent of crime which this highly interesting fact 
evinces, may be attributed mainly to the universal religious educa- 
tion of the lower orders, and to the general dissemination amongst 
them of the Holy Scriptures. 

What ‘an encouragement may be derived from euch an example, 
for those labors: of Christian charity, which are now directed 
throughout the British empire, and in so many other countries also, 
to these unspeakably important objects | ! 


ABERBROTHICK OR ARBROATH JAIL! . 


‘The jail at Arbroath is also for a district of Forfarshire. Te 
was built in the year 1780. ‘There are in it several not uncomfor- 
table rooms for debtors ; but again, no airing-ground. . We saw 
three debtors here, all of them in small rooms by themselves, 
which they preferred to being together. The only place for the 
confinement of criminals 1s a cell measuring nine feet by nine, 
Even this space seems scarcely required, for there was:no criminal 
in the prison. 


MONTROSE JAIL 


~ It consists of two. miserable rooms tip-stairs, one for debtors, 
the, other for criminals ; and a black hole on the ground floor.. 
Six ence per day.is the jail allowance, without fire, bedding, or 
clothing. No yard to walk in; no chaplain. There was but one 
sadividual in this prison, an unhappy deserter, whose comfortless 
condition of total solitude could not but‘excite our compassion = 
he appeared greatly distressed. 


« Visited eighth month 28th. 
- * Visited eighth month 28th, in company with the Provost Barcl: LY. 
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STONEHAVEN, THE COUNTY JAIL FOR KINCAR- 
; :  DINESHIRE:' 


THE ONLY PRISON IN THE COUNTY. 


‘ ‘Fhis is a small building, containing a tolerably comfortable 
partment for debtors, and a hall] in which they may take exercise. 

one side of this hall are two miserable, dark, dirty cells, with- 
dut fire-places, for the reception of criminals. One of these cells 
Kad at: this time an inbabitant—a man who had purloined ten shil- 
mgs. We were not surprised to observe the poor creature look- 
ing ill and ghastly. 


ABERDEEN COUNTY JAIL. - 


_ The defects of this jeil have often been observed ; and Neffd 
went so far as to offer the magistrates pecuniary assistance, to 
encourage the building of a new prison. Baillie Garden, to whom 
we were introduced, and who received us with much civility, m- 
formed us that a sum of money had already been raised for this 
purpose, and that the new building would probably be commenced. 


at an early period. In the mean time the present jail is a scene of. 


unusual misery. ° 

It is a very ancient square tower, forming a mass of rade ma- 
sonry, the walls of great thickness, and the interior so contrived.as 
to exclude all convenience and comfort from its inmates. You 
ascend up a.natrow winding stone staircase, with which most of 
the cells, where the prisoners are in custody, are immediately 
connected. In these cells they pass their whole time, there being 
no atring-ground tn the prison, and no separate accommodations 
for sleeping. a, 

We were firs# introduced to a stall room, abouf fifteen feet 
long by eight in breadth, set apart for female criminals. There 
were four women in it, a man, (the husband of one of them,) and 
a child. The room was most offensively close and very dirty : 
there were two beds in it; in one lay the man, in the other an 
elderly woman, both ill; the child also looked very sickly. We 
thought we perceived symptoms ini these ifvalids of jail fever ;‘ and 
indeed it was scarcely possible that so many persons should continue 
night and day together in so very close an apartment, without the 
production of fever and infection. ‘The impropriety of the man’s 
being thus confined in company with the women needs no temark. 

There are three more cells for criminals. In the first Were two 


1 Visited eighth month 29th. | 


* Visited eighth month 29th, in company with Alexander Cruikshank 
of Edinburgh. 
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men who had been sentenced to transportation; in the second, 
three others. Both these cells ase small, close, cold, and very 
dirty; fitted up with the usual accommodation of tubs, but without 
fire-places. t am informed, however, that a stove is placed in 
each of them daring the ‘winter months. Some of the -men ap- 
peared sickly, and most of them hardened and indifferent. to their 
sitwation: one of them (a desperate offender) was fastened by the 
legs to au iron bar, like the poor wretch whom we saw at Had- 
dington. The third cell is, we hope, but seldom used; it is 9 
black hole: perfectly dark, and without any ventilation but through 
a small opening ia the wall. In this jail the tried prisoners are 
not separated from the untried. Their food appeared to us insuf- 
ficient, for they are allowed only one pound and a half of bread 
with a pennyworth of milk per day ; also a little clothing on parte 
cular occasions. Their bedding is a straw mattress, and two 
blankets on each bed. A chaplain attends the prison three times 
in the week. . | 

The accommodations for debtors are miserably insufficient. 

y consist of two very small rooms on the same floor—-a landing: 

place connecting them,—and a little sleeping-room immediately 
abave them. e debtors who are confined in this contracted 
place are of course constantly varying in number; but as far-ae J 
can recollect, there were twelve of them here when we visited 
them. They appeared crowded together; and crowded togethers 
they continue, day and night, without change. | 

To crown all its other defects, this prison is so insecure, that 
four of, the criminals, already described, have since made their 

rom if.. 

any one doubt its being necessary that a new jail should 
be built at Aberdeen ? 

We proceeded from the jail to 


THE BRIDEWELL. 


The Bridewell for the town and county of Aberdeen is a house 
of labor, to which are sent criminals of various descriptions, who 
have been sentenced to 4 term of imprisonment, 

It is quite new and of considerable extent, built, like other 
bavees at Aberdeen, of excellent granite, and well situated on the 
outskirts of the town. The several stories of this building consist 
respectively of a long gallery, with small but commodious and airy 

s om each side. Every gallery is divided in the middle by the 
central stone staircase, the men prisoners being confined on one 
side of the house, the women on the other. The cells on one side 
of tha galleries are for. sleeping, those on the other for working. 
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Every prisoner occupies a sleeping and a working cell, the Bride- 
well being intended only for solitary confinement. The ‘working- 
cells are comfortably warmed by steam. ‘There is a Bible placed 
in every sleeping-ceH—a provision which ought to be adopted in 
every prison. The bedding is excellent—a straw mattress, two 
sheets, two blankets, a rug and a pillow, for each person. Of 
these articles, the sheets and: the pillow might perhaps be spared 
with advantage. We -observed in this Bridewell a good chapel, 
im’ which they assemble for divine worship: once every week. - In 
whe highest story there is also a commodious infirmary, used: chiefly 
as a nursery for the children of the female prisoners. ‘The pri- 
soners are properly clothed and well fed. ‘They have porridge for 
‘breakfast, bread and milk for supper, and soup containing oatmeal 
‘and garden-stuff for dinner, except on one day in the week, when 
they are allowed broth with beef in it. In case of uaruly conduct 
in the prison, they are punished by being placed for a certaia sum- 
ber of hours in a perfectly dark cell. ‘The men are employed m 
weaving; the women in weaving, spinning, and picking oakum. 
‘They work under the shperintendance of one inspector, whose 
‘business it is to watch over all, and to mstruct in the art of weav- 
ng, those who are ignorant of it. The earnings of the priegners 
are first applied to their own maintenance in the prison, and..are 
the means of reducing the annual expense of the establishmams to 
‘ comparatively trifling sum. If any prisoner earns more than his 
maintenance, he has credit for the surplus i in account: half of:it is 
‘given to him when he leaves the prison, and half on the recotps of 
‘a certificate of good conduct six months afterwards. 

The prisoners are allowed to take exercise in a. walled garden at 
certain times of the day. 

This Bridewell was built for the accommodation of sinty pri- 
soners : there were forty in it at this time. The governor, James 
Watson, a very intelligent man, has known many instances of re- 
formation produced amongst his prisoners. He has known them 
to acquire in the Bridewell not only the art of weaving, but the 
‘habits of industry; and thjs has led to a respectable settlement in 
‘hfe after they have left the prison. Scercely any thing indeed 
seems wanted to render this institution a school of reform, but 
“more religious instruction—more of that kind care, which a few 
‘benevolent and religious persons, if permitted to visit them daily, 
might easily extend over these prisoners individually. 

‘The Jail being quite full, several persons who bad not been tried 
were confined, at this time, in one of the galleries of the Bride- 
‘well. It grieved us to observe how very different was their situa- 
tion from that of the other prisoners 3 for their allowance was only 
“fourpence per day, and they were totally without employment. 
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It appears not a little surprising that the magistrates of this 
town and county, whose attention has been so laudably and so 
successfully directed to the erection and management of their 
Bridewell, should so tong have continued satisfied with their Jail. 
It is a great error to suppose that those who are sentenced to a 
limited period of confinement are the only class of prisoners with 
whom it is worth while to try the experiment of employment. 
The system is of equal importance to those, who have yet to take 
their trial, and to those, who after trial are kept in prison until the 
opportunity arrives for their being sent to the hulks or transported. 
Prisoners under these orany other circumstances will for the most 
part be willing to labor, if permitted to receive a fair proportion of 
their own earnings. It is earnestly to be desired that the new jail 
about to be erected at Aberdeen may be so built as to afford every 
facility for this essential object. 

- Another circumstance with which the visitor of prisons at Aber- 
deen is much impressed, is the large number of criminals as co 
pared with that in the prisons of the neighbouring counties. 

In all the jails of Forfarsbire we found not one offender against 
the laws, except a solitary deserter; whereas in the prisons of 
Aberdeen there were upwards of sixty criminals. It appeared on 
inquiry, that a large proportion of these offenders (I allude princi- 
pally to those in the Bridewell) belonged to the city of Aberdeen ; 
and I believe the fact may be accounted for, chiefly by some large 
cotton factories, ia which upwards of five thousand persons of 
both sexes work together in large companies. The manufacturing 

r at Dundee work separately, each in his own cottage; and at 
undee there are no criminals. It is indeed true that the prisoners 
in the Aberdeen Bridewell are committed mostly for petty of- 
fences; but how easy is the progress from such offences to crimes 
of a serious nature ! 


BRECHIN JAIL.* 


In this little prison, which is for a district of the county of For- 
far, we found no prisoner of any description. It contains a tolera- 
bly decent apartment for debtors, and two wretched, dirty cells 
for criminals. One of these cells is very damp, and almost entirely 
dark: the other communicates through an open grating with the 
street; thus affording an easy opportunity of conversation. between 
‘the prisoners, when there are any, and the people of the town. 
There is no court or yard here. The prison allowance is sixpence 


per day. . . 
» Visited ninth month 3d. 


¥ 
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FORFAR COUNTY JAILe 


This jail-has the usual defects of Scotch prisons—there being 20 
airing-ground im it either for debtors or criminals, and no cells 
appropriated to sleepmg. ‘The apartment for debtors measures 
about twenty-one feet by twelve. There were at this time five 
persons confined in this room, without any possibility of change or 
relief. The cells for criminals are not so miserable as many that 
we have seen in Scotland. There are two in the upper story for 
male, and two on the ground floor for female prisoners. The 
latter, like the cell at Brechin, communicate with the street ; and 
we were sorry to observe in the former, chains affixed to the bed- 
steads. The bedding is comfortable; the jail allowance sixpence 
per day. There were at this time uo crimmals in the prison. We 
Were informed by the jailer, who had been very long in office, that 
no prisoner has been executed from the county of Forfar for 

Qwenty years. , | 


PERTH COUNTY FAIL’ 


This is a new prison, of considerable extent and built of stane.; 
ats cost snid to be only ten thousand pounds.—-On your entry. you 
ave introduced to a small yard which leads to the govenor’s house. 
On one side of this yard is a guard-bouse and examimation-room ; 
en the other, five lock-up cells for the confinement of offenders 
before committal. Persons may be consigned to these cells during 
the night, without any disturbance to the rest ofthe. prison. You 
go thrqugh the governer’s house into the main prison On the 

t ave the. buildings for men and women criainals ; .on the righs, 
those. for private and king’s debtors; and connected with . the 
buildings are four court-yards, one for each of these classes of pri- 
soners, From the governor's house there is inspection over the 
yards, but not into the day-reogas.. 

The accommodations of this new prison are lamentably inade- 
quatée.. In the building allotted to male crimwals thate ‘are only 
-ten sleeping-cells, and one day-soom. . The sleeping mells. are airy, 
but the day-room ie very. small, measuring only fourteen feet eight 
inohes by eleven feet three. .. There can of course -be.aq clasefica- 
tien... The treed and dse. untried prisoner, the nnedemeanant and 
the felon, the juvenile. offender pad the veteran criminal, are con 
agned, in this contracted day-reom, to the closest assoraetion. 
At.this time there. wese.cjeven men in the room. Amongst them 
we observed two young persons committed for some very trifling 


1 Visited ninth month Sd. e Visited ninth month 4th. 
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offence against the revenue laws, and one of maturer yearg charged 
with a most atrocious murder. When it is considered that these 
persons were passing their listless bours in total idleness, it must 

confessed_ that a more effectual contrivance could scarcely be 
yavented for multiplying the number, and advancing the heinous+ 
ness of crimes. 

On the women’s side are four small rooms, measuring severally 
about twelve feet square,—a fire-place, and a good bed for two 
persons in each of them. Here also there was a total absence of 
classification; there bemg seven wamen .together, some of them 
petty offenders, and one charged with being concemed in the mute 
der to which I baye. already alluded. With these women there 
were three children, one of whom was ill with the small pox: the 
other children were secure from the complaint; but that might 
probably nat be the case with all the women. As there is a comr 
modious infirmaty in the prison, the child ought clearly to havg 
been placed in it. , 

The prisoners in this jail are allowed two pounds of good bread 
daily; also a little clothing occasionally, but no firing. They are 
obliged to wash themselves every morning. None of them are 
ironed. 

‘No complaint could be made respecting the apartments for 
debtors, except that they were very dirty. Sonie of the debtors 
were working at their respective trades. There is an airy court- 
yard connected with these apartments; but, strange to say, no use 
ts allowed to be made of it. ‘The debtors are confined entirely to 
the interior of the prison. They can have no liberty to walk in 
their yard, unt special leave be granted hy the Court of Sessions; 
anid this leave hds Hitherto been withheld, because the yard  notsa | 


‘evidently secure as to prevent all-poasibility of escape. Ie is weil 


known that the law of Scotland 1s peculiarly striet with regard ta 
the confinement of debtors; but in this case, a little further ex- 

the addition of a few spikes, fer instance—-would at once 
de away with the necessity of imposing so cruel a restriction. It 
is singular that there should be in this prison, an excellent infir- 
wmery, in which the sick are not placed, and an excellent airiag- 
ground, in which no one may take exercise. 

We observed several king’s debtors, who have no jail allowance 
whatever. This mast often be the occasion of extreme distress, 
and not very improbably of absolute starvation. 

' “Phere is in this jail, which often Contains a large number of pri- 
soners, no place of worship, and no provision whatever for re- 
ligious care over its minates. How disgraoctful is such an omission 
in a Christian country! and how extraordmary in Scotland, where 
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the communication of religious knowledge is, for the most part; 
an object of so great attention! 7 
The Orn Jai at Perth, which we inspected on the same day, is 
built over a gateway in the middle of the town. Although this 
dark and wretched building had been for some time disused as a 
rison, it was pot at the period of our visit without its unhappy 
nhabitants. We found in it two lunatics in a most melancholy 
condition ; both of them in solitary confinement :—their apart- 
ments were dirty and gloomy ; and a small dark closet connected 
with each of the rooms was fitted up with a bed of straw. In 
these closets, which are far more like the dens of wild animals 
than the habitations of mankind, the poor men were lying with 
very little clothing upon them. ‘They appeared in a state of fatuity, 
‘the almost inevitable consequence of the treatment to which they 
were exposed. No one resided in the house to superintend these 
afflicted persons, some man living in the town having been ap- 
pointed to feed them at certain hours of the day. ‘They were in 
fact treated exactly as if they bad been beasts. 4 few days after 
our visit, one of these poor creatures was found dead in his bed. 
I suppose. it to be in consequence of this event, that the other, 
though not recovered from his malady, again walks the streets of 
Perth without control. itis much to be regretted that no medium 
could be found between so cruel an incarceration, and total want 
of care. 


KINROSS COUNTY JAIL." . 


This small prison, the only one in the county, is very similar to 
several others which [ have already described. There is in .the 
upper story a small apartment for debtors, in which we observed a 
mau, to whom, in direct contrariety to the practice usual in Scot- 
land, the doors of the prison were left open. He continues in the 
jail by preference. For criminals there are two miserable cells on 
the ground-floor. One of them admits of the usual communica- 
tion with the street: the other is a dungeon without ejther light er 
air, except from a grated hole in the door. The jail allowance is 
only fourpence per day. There is no airing-ground. Not a single 
criminal in the prison. | . " 


EDINBURGH JAIL.* 


The plan of this new and extensive building is very similar to 


* Visited ninth month 4th. 
: * Visited ninth month 5th, in company with the Lord Provost Mac- 
keuzic and other gentlemen. , . | 
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that of the prison in Horsemonger Lane, London. The ground- 
floor is divided into seven compartments, each contaming a good 
day-room and a court-yard, the court-yards meeting in a point, at 
which isxluded an octagonal watch-house. Above the watch-houge, 
on a steep hill impending over the prison, is the governor’s house, 
from which there is a complete inspection over the several yards, 
but not into the day-rooms. Of the seven compartments to which 
I have alluded, one is attached to the infirmary, one is for debtors, 
one for women criminals, one for untried: men, and tbree for mate 
convicts. In the upper stories of the buildmg are the night cells 
ranged on both sides of long galleries. These cells are ary, and 
the bedding sufficiently plentiful. Some of them are allotted to 
prisoners uader sentence of death, and are distinguished from the | 
-others by a long iron bar fixed in the wall, to which these unhappy 
persons are fastened by chains. ‘The jailer considers this provi- 
ston necessary to his own safety: the experience, however, of almost 
all other prisons is sufficient to prove him mistaken; and so crue 
a mode of confinement appears to be particularly objectionable ia 
Scotland, because in that country six weeks elapse, in capital cases, 
between condemnation and execution. On being introduced to the 
kitchen, which is much too small for its purpose, we tasted the 
food prepared for the prisoners, and found it excellent. They 
have porridge and half a pint of beer in the morning, porridge 
‘again in the eveuing, and for dinner broth composed of barley, 
-other vegetables, and ox-head. Besides their food, they have three~ 
pence per day in money, and are allowed firing; also shirts, stock- 
ngs and shoes, but: no other articles of clothing, except in cases of 
‘emergency. ‘The prisoners in this jail are not ironed, except mm 
‘case of refractory conduct, and when under sentence of death. 
The infirmary is commodious, and is regularly attended by the 
surgeon: there is also a small room fitted up for the reception of 
infectious cases. 
A Bible is placed in every sleeping-cell; the clergyman attends 

twice a week to officiate in the chapel, and care is taken that those 
‘who are ignorant-of reading should have the opportunity of being 
instructed. Much pains are taken in this prison to ensure cleaoli- 
ness. ‘The prisoners wash themselves every morning, and have a 
change of shirt weekly; their blankets are cleaned monthly. The 
‘whole prison is white-washed once every year: it appeared to us 
in all its parts exceedingly clean and neat. 

' The divisions of the building on the ground-floor afford very 
‘considerable opportunity for classification, which however does not 
‘appear to be carried to so great an extent as is desirable. 

The juvenile offenders, of whom we were much concerned to 

-observe a large number, were not separated from those of maturer 
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years amd mose confirmed crimimality. Neather was there any 
classification attempted with the women, who were all together day 
aud nights for in consequence of their night cells being so placed 
as to afford the opportunity of conversation with the men, they 
were under the necessity of sleeping in their day-room. This was 
an evil of no small magnitude, and, I am happy to understand, 1s 
mow corrected. 

Much as there is im this large prison of order and good manage- 
ment, it is quite deficient in one great point of vital importance. 
There are no work-rooms im it, and no proyision for the employ- 
ment of the prisoners. The consequence is, that they pass their 
tedious days in total idleness; and as they.are necessarily kept m 
companies, there is no criminal in the jail, who has not the fullest 
opportunity of corrupting and being corrupted. The Lord Pro- 
voet (who was so obliging as to show us the prison) and other gen- 
tlemer who accompanied us, appeared fully sensible of the magnt- 
tude of this evil; and it is highly probable that some plans will ere 
long be devised, by which iu part at least it may be remedied. 

‘rom the Jail we passed on to the BRIDEWELL, the two build- 
ings being situated close together.—The latter we saw under great 
disadvantage ; for, in consequence of its being under reparr, the pri- 
soners were shut up in their sleeping-cells, instead of being at work 
2s is usually the case. The plan of this prison is very celebrated, 
on account of its affording an opportunity of inspection into the 
several apartments, in which the prisoners work and pass the day. 
This important object has been effected by the prison’s being built 
in the form of a semicircle, in the centre of which 1s a watch tower. 
The prison consists of four stories, besides the attic story, which i 
occupied by the infirmary. In each of these four stories there are 
thirteen working cells, open in front, and looking inwards towards 
the tower. In that tower there is, on the second story, a semicir- 
cular apartment fitted up with several long and very narrow win- 
dows, from which the inspector, without being discerned himself, 
has a complete view of what is passing in all the working-cells. 
This arrangement of the building is very convenient for another 
purpose also; for on the outside of the watch tower, in the court 
which divides it from the working-cells, and facing the front cells, 
is the _pulpit, from which the minister may be distinctly seen and 
heard by the prisoners whilst they continue in their respective celle; 
aud thus the whole forms an excellent and commodious chapel. . 

The working-cells are surrounded on the other side by a vaulted 
passage running along the whole of the semicircular range, in the 
several stories of the building. This passage separates them frqm 
the sleepimg-cells, the windowe of which are in the exterior wall of 
the prison. ‘The sleeping-celie are airy, and of a -goed sixe for one 
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person; the working-cells are also well adapted. for ther purpose, 
and are warmed by flues. This is a house of labor: most of the 
prisoners are employed in weaving liven, cotton, and woollen stuffs. 
hen those who have been bred to handicraft trades are ih custedy, 
they are employed, as occasion requires, for the use of the prison, 
in carpenter's or paintér’s work, shoe-making, white-washing, &c. 
Some of the more trusty females dte occupied in cooking and 
washing. ‘The garden also is cultivated by the prisoners; and all 
the bedding and clothing used in the prison are manufactured with 
ih its walls. : : 
' The produce of a prisoner’s labor is applied to his own mais- 
tenance. If there be any surplus, as is commonly the cafe, it is 
either for the support of his family if he have one, or else it is given 
to'hich when his term of confinement is completed. ‘He receives 
it in three parts; the first on his leavmg the prison; the second and 
third, on a certificate of good conduct being received, ut the ex- 
pirdtion of six and twelve months respectively. ‘The prisoners in 
this Bridewell are well clothed and fed: their bedding also is excel. 
lent, probably ‘somewhat too comfortable—a straw mattress, a 
sheet, a pillow, and two double blankets. Care is taken to ensure 
the cléanliness of their persons, for they are all bathed once every 
week. | 

This Bridewell is regularly visited both by a surgeon and a chap- 
fain, the latter of whom collects the prisoners for the purpose of 
divine worship once on the first day of the week and once on ano- 
ther day. On the former of these days they are instructed and 
catechised, and wholesome regulations have been adopted for the 
maintenance of order amongst them during this weekly period of 
feisure. A school-master gives attendance for two hours daily, in 
Order to instruct such of the prisoners as are unable to read and 
Write. 

Admirable as are many of the regulations of this Bridewell, and 
vastly superior as it is to those more miserable prisons where cri- 
minals are herded together in total idleness, there are nevertheless 
connected with it some unfavorable circumstances, which have 
hitherto prevented its being, in so great a degree as might be desired, 
a house of reformation. ‘The first is, that the semicircular arrange: 
tnent of the working cells, at the same time that it is so well cal- 
ttilated for the purpose of inspection, enables the prisoners to see 
but of one cell into another, and thus gives the opportunity, not- 
withstanding much watchfuiness on the part of the keepers, of im- 
proper and dangerous conversation. ‘The second is, that the doors 

nd windows of every two night-cells are so near to one another 
that the’ prisoners can converse freely together after they are- locked 
tp for the night. This of course they do, and without the possi- 


f 
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bility of detection.or prevettion. The third and principal source 
of evil is the madequacy of the prison in point of size. There are 
in it only 52 working-rooms aud 144 sleeping-cells; it being intend- 
ed for not more than 144 prisoners; but the persons committed te 
the Bridewell are.at. all times so very much more numerous, that 
both sleeping and working-cells are very improperly. crowded, 
This gives rise, of course, to much evil. communication, and gregtly 
impedes the system of labor, on the regularity of which the use of 
the Bridewell maiuly depends. 

To meet this exigency, additional buildings are absolutely neces, 
sary. Were the present Bridewell appropriated to females, and 
another house of correction built for the men, the existing want of 
accommodation would be remedied, and that complete separation 
between the sexes, which is of such essential consequence, would 
in, the best possible manner be effected. 

Much benefit might also arise both in the Bridewell and the 
Jail at Edinburgh, from their being regularly visited by a commit- 
tee of benevolent and independent persons, who might provide in- 
struction for the ignorant and employment for the idle, and might 
exercise over the prisoners individually that kind and Christian care, 
which would be the most likely means of introducing them, not 
only into serious reflection, but into the habits of virtue and ree 
apectability. Co - 

I am not willing to quit the subject of these two prisons without 
bearing my testimony, In conclusion, to the assiduity and bumanity 
of the two governors. 3 

There are in Edinburgh two more prisons, neither of which re- 
quires very particular notice. The firstis a Locx-up-Housg 
lately built, and allotted to four classes of prisoners—vagrants—® 
those who have been taken up, but are not yet committed—persons 
confined for want of caution or bail—and criminals who bave re- 
ceived the sentence of death and are awaiting its execution. - 

This prison appeared to us well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. It is very secure, and affords sufficient oP: 
portunity of classification; both the day-rooms and sleeping-cells 
are unexceptionable, and the bedding good. ‘The jail allowance is 
sixpence per day. The room intended for persons under sentence 
of death is decent and pleasant; but we were sorry again to notice 
the iron bar, to which criminals under these afflicting circumstances 
are chained, Why should the sufferings of these wretched beings - 
be enhanced by a method of confinement not only barbarous, but 
apparently wholly useless in so secure a prison? 

he Oxrp Jaix in Canongate is now used only as a debtor's 
prison. We found it in a state of much cleanliness and order, 
the apartments both for the day and the night being by no means 


‘further classification of criminals in the new jail. . 
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uncomfortable; but the building is evidently‘much too contracted: 
and the prisoners, who were quite crowded together, are perpetually 
confined to the house; for there is no yard or airing-ground. This 
jail is visited weekly by a clergyman. | 

The magistrates of Edinburgh are now erecting on the east side 
of the Bridewell a new debtors’ prison, in which the necessary ac- 
commodations will be provided to enable the prisoners to work at 
various handicraft trades. ‘This building when completed will rep- 
der the prison in. Canongate unnecessary, and will facilitate the 


a 


GLASGOW JAIL." 


This prison, which, though built but a few years ago, is exceed- 
ingly defective, and in its present state may truly be said to teem 
with mischief, consists of two courts, between which is the jailer’s 
house, and round them the buildings allotted to the various classes 
of prisoners. In these courts the prisoners are not permitted to 
walk, nor is there any other airing-ground in the prison. Those 
parts of it, in which the criminals are confined, consist of eight flats 
or stories, very similar to one another, four in each court. f nevery 
one of these flats there is a day-room measuring nineteen feet and 
a half by twelve, and: a short gallery open to the prisoners, which 
on one side looks, as does the day-room, into one or other of the 
court-yards; both divisions of the prison having the same construc- 
tion. On the other, side of each gallery are ranged seven sleeping- 
cells, measuring respectively six feet three inches by ten feet four. 
These sleeping-cells are very dark, and extremely ill ventilated; for 
they receive neither light nor air except from the gallery, and that 
only through a hole twelve inches in diameter cut in the stone 
above the door. When the doors of some of them, which contain- 
ed prisoners locked up during the day by way of punishment, were 
thrown open to us, the sickly stench was so excessively offensive 
that entrance into the-cells was nearly impossible. The cells in 
some of the flats were -bowever more airy than those in others. 

The day-rooms were orf the whole cleanly, and are severally fitted 
up with a pipe of good water. ‘There 1s also attached to each of 
them a water-closet—a provision, which from its rarity as well as 


importance, reflects no small credit on the architect. In most of 


the flats we observed a great many prisdners, amongst whom no 
other classification 1s attempted than the separation of the tried 
from the untried. These prisoners are allowed sixpence per day, 


* Visited ninth month 9th, in company with Anthony Wigham of 
that city.. . ; 


So 
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but no firing and no clothing. ' Many of them were miserably clad; 
they appeared in a remarkable degree careless and hardened, and 
far otherwise than healthy. .They receive no instruction whatever, 
and live the miserable life of total idleness. As the windowé of the 
several parts of the prison in each division look upon. the same 
court-yard, the prisoners of all descriptions,—debtors and felons, 
males and females,—can see and hear one another, and maintain 
perpetual parley. I think | never witnessed a more melancholy 
spectacle. idleness, clamor, and dissipation prevailed on every 
side of us; and when we first entered the prison, the mixed din of 
fiddling, laughing, and riotous vociferation, wag truly appalling. 
Only one fiat is allotted to female criminals of every description. 
We found in it sixteen women, who appeared much crowded 
for want of more space; yet within the same fimits are not unusyally 
confined as many as thirty females. When this is the,case, they 
sleep four together, and, from the excessive want of ventilation ip 
the sleeping-cells, must experience sufferings yery neajly. allied to 
suffocation. eth at ie 
To the debtors’ part of the prison the most material objection is 
the want of sufficient separation between the men and the women, 
During the whole day they have the freest opportunities of inter- 
course together. There is no-bath in this prison, Au ipfipmary 
there is, but it is so insecure that it cannot be used, Ena ai f 
lar is the case with the chapel. The consequence of t Spake - 
fect is lamentable m the highest degree; for Pa hia eHe A e 
seldom less than two hundred prisoners in the jail,—-two hundred 
persons who of all others probably in the city stand mgst in of 
spiritual help,—no public worship ever takes place amongst ham ; 
nor is any instruction known to these unhappy beipgs, but thet, by 
which they contaminate and corrupt one another. © oe 
The result of the whole is, that this prison is become a fruitful 
source of very extensive evil. Vast numbers of offenders pags 
through it in the course of the year—the number of criminals com- 
mitted during the last three years amounting to three thaysand and 
sixty-eight; and the jailer assured us that they avifenly Jeave the 
prison worse than when they entered it; settled In banjo f idleness, 
devoted to their own corruptions, more than ready for the ,perpe- 
tration of new crimes. He reckons, that of those wig bape been 
once committed, two-thirds come back again. yoy 
Crimes have of late been rapidly, increasing in Glasgow. The 
fact may be accounted for, partly by'the vast increase of manufac- 
turing establishments, partly by the large accession of uneducated 
Irish; but, perhaps, chiefly by the powerful machine of corruption, 
which I have now described. a ce 
We were received with great kindness in this city by several of 
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the magistrates; men who have enlightened and liberul views, ‘and 
who are truly zealous for every useful improvement, As their juif 
is a new one, it is evident that they are placed under very difficul€ 
circumstances; but although the faults in the building are mauy of 
them irreparable, | am confident that.much of what is now objec- 
tionable in the arrangements of the prison, will be obviated by the 
care and ingenuity which these gentlemen are evidently dheposed to 
direct to this most important object. 


- ¢ 


GLASGOW BRIDEWELL.:: 


This extensive house of correction is built on nearly the same 
plao as the Bridewell at Aberdeen; for it consists of several flats 
or stories, each flat containng a long gallery with cells ranged on 
either side; except the highest flat, which is occupied by two large 
rooms, the one an inGrmary, the other a chapel. ‘here are also 
some thread mills attached to this Bridewell, in which a large num- 
ber of prisoners are, during the day, coustantly at work. . Those 
who are not in the mille are aleo fully employed—the men chiefly 
in weaving, the women in preparing thread for the mills, ornament- 
ing muslim, &c. All are well clothed, well fed, and provided with 
good bedding, They are yisited at stated times by a clergyman, a 
medical man, anda school-master. Much attention 1s given’ to 
cleanliness: the whole house wes, wheri we visited it, m‘a state of 
neatness ; and the prisoners are obliged to wash frequently, and are 
bathed when they euter the ‘prison. A Buble is placed in every 
sleeping-cell 

he profit of the prisoners’ labor j is applied to their own mainé 
tenance in the Bridewell; if there be a surplus, it is given to them 
when they are again eect at liberty. 
these regulations, which are generally excellent, the effect 
may be traced in the alteration for the hetter, which sometimes 
takes place in the character and:habits of these prisoners, and which 
becomes conspicuous after they have quitted the prison and settled 
in common life. Ht must, however, be remarked, that there is 
much in this Bridewell to check alf tendency to reform. 

‘The prisoners are able to communicate with one another out of 
their respective cells by day and by might: During their hours of 
work it depends upon their own inclination whether they are industri- 
ous or otherwise, for constant inspection is impossible; and as their 
windows look over a small plain on to the public road or street, 
every little noise and every fresh object on the outside diverts their 


* Visited ninth month 10th, in company with Baillie Smith, James 
Ewing (late Dean of Guild), and other geotlemen. 
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attention from their regilar duties. As we approached the prison 
we observed a great majority of these windows crowned with spec- 
tators.'. The great evil however here, as im the Bridewell atvE4in- 
burgh, 16 the axcessive number of the prisoners es compared with 
the accommodations of the prison. Te ea 

The principle of the Glasgow Bridewell-is solitary confitiement 
—one cell far ene prisoner ; but now there are two persons-in every 
cell. Thus the course of that eval communivation which !~cor- 
rupts good: manners” . is perfeetly easy. aud uniuterrupted, and tts 
consequences ineviable. ‘There wese-at: this thine: two' handred 
and twenty prisoners in.the Bridewell; namely, sixty nten, and one 
hundred and sixty women. . As the numbers ave se prealH appears 
highly desirable that another house of correction should be erectéd : 
and then, that one shouldsbe aletted-¢s mon, the othéreltrdly to 
women... William .Brebner, the governor, who “dite the poverhor 
of the Jail) is much devoted to his duties, mfermed us Hat he -ex- 
perienced_ no. . difficulty. whatever in -procurmgefor his: prisoriers a 
sufficiency of work. One effect of their being thus ebriktatttly-em- 


ployed is that the institution throws but avery trifting’b 
the.public.. The whole expense of it dusing the firet half: of 
1818,4neluding all salaries,. was 44/. 6s..10d.!.lo.wit be reniem- 
bered that. two hundred prisoners were maintained! ity i) aor: 
. It- gave us great satisfaction that an epportanity wasiafforddd! ts, 
through :the kindness of .the magistrates, of formmug' in this ¥ifp-a 
Committee of Ladies, who. have benevolently dnderthken ts: vit 
and superintend the femeles.both in the Jail and:in ‘the Bridewell: 
The object of the Committee is to instruct the ignorant, to'bydvide 
the ,wnemployed with work, to promote a daily reading Of ithe 
Scriptures, and to watch over these criminals individually, no¢unty 
when in prison, but, as far as possible, afeer-thepdehes.ityed . fw 

i re? ris res Or Cr meek £7 LP 
tag ig FEY rt ae 
CARLISLE COUNTY Jaqu? 
This jail is situated nearly opposite to the new and magnificent 
Court-houses, with which it forms a singular and melanchaly con 
trast. It is an old building, excessively limited in Jta accommoda- 
tions, and unfit in almost all respects for, the purpose fg. whigh i is 
applied. ae 
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* Pains are however taken to ensure the industry of these prisqners, 
by ‘setting them such tasks of work as it is known they are ab ie to per: 
form. If these tasks are not completed, the prisoners are punished by 
the loss of a meal, which is found to have a powerfdl effect. ©  _ 
* Visited on the 15th of the hiath mdhth i céinpany with séveral 
Magistrates, . 7 oe eT Sar 
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. You entet unto a.large court-yard containmg nearly an acre of: 
ground, and guarded only .by a brick wall fifteen feet high. Om 
yous: left isthe prison; aud on the right, the jailer’s house and a 
small ehapel, which adaits of no separation durimg the time of ser-: 
vice between the male and female prisoners. We were first intro-: 
duepgto, that -past-of the jail, in which the debtors reside, and which. 
consists.of.thaee well-sised rooms, In these they not only pass the 
dax put ,pleep,.in large companies. -‘Fhere is no separate accom- 
modgiion fox women: debtors, The consequence is deplorable : 
when,an unfortuagte woman becomes involved in debt, and is ar~ 
rested,~~however: reapectable, however virtuous she may be,—she 
ts compelled, ta line dey and night with a number of men, who are’ 
utter sizangers to hen; or, if ske prefer the sad alternative, with: 
felons.qnd crispmale, the desparately wicked of her own sex. : Where: 
is the, law which jostifies the exposure of an innocest womaw to s0 
evident sad so. tarmble a comtammation? «= —«_—. 

A. fourta, rqamy-imenediately connected with the debtors! apert- 
monty, is. allotted te the confiners—to those; who for certain crisies 

heem-sentended to various ‘terms of imprisonment. a 

Thercia, during. the day, no separation whatever between: ‘this: 
dexceiptien of criminals .and the-debtors. Ttreir rooms oper one 
upon another, and:-the great court is the alrmgsground common to: 
boathtbese:qlagees.::. The female eriminals of all descriptions, whe- 
thes tried: ar uparied, are confined in two small rooms, theone 
mepsusing -aimtesn feet '-by.. thirteen, the other-sixteen feet by nme 
anda delfi In these rooms the unfortunate women’ pass both day 
and night, cook their victuals, wash theirlinen, and sleep on straw : 
- they shave: the- uss ‘of ho airing-ground.: Tbose, mdeed, whose 
health, xequavas. at, have: occasional permisstow to walk in the great 
court ; but this -aberty: casnot be enjoyed except at the price of ex- 
posure to all the men in the prison. 

In the remaining part of the building are confined the male fe-. 
lons, the tried and untried together. “Their accommodations con- 
sist of a day-room twenty-two feet Apne by sixteen in breadth, four 
ill-ventilated sleeping-cells severally measuring nine feet by seven, 
and a smafl square court, separated from the large court by a dou- 
ble Hitt open tron palisade. : 

Every sleeping-cell was fitted up with some straw, two blankets, 
and a rug. At the time of our visit, there were sixteen felons here, 
and four slept together in a cell. Sometimes the number of felons 
has amounted to forty: when they are thus numerous, a large pro- 
portion of them are obliged to sleep in their day-room. 

This jail is white-washed twice in the year, and was at this time 
very cleanly. It is attended occasionally by a medical man, and 
once in the week by a chaplain. ‘The prisoners are allowed no fir- 
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ing, clothing only in cases of emergency, and for their mainten- 
ance not quite three pence-half-penny per day.. 

This allowance is cruelly small ; for, except when bread is vs 
cheap, 18.18 absolutely insufficidnt for the\due suppért ofhifs.."Small 
as it 18, it is not the smallest allowance made in the jail. ‘The debt- 
ors have from ninepence to one shilling and threepence per week ; 
those committed for neglect of orders of bastardy, nothing. 

- The felons are heavily ironed, and are without any envployment. 

The reader. will diverve, that the hosts remarbablefedture of the 
Carlisle jail is the total want of classification. No seperation be- 
tween the men and women debtors; none, during the day, between. 
the debtors and confiners; none between the various descriptions of 
female offenders ¢ mone beimega ithe~tred and wptied felons. - It 
may be added, that since the felons’ yard is separated from the great: 
court oply py ae pa Dive ‘ , portu- 
nity of niciitior with ake Peto L odiuhe tok to the 
debtors ‘and confiners, but to any one, who happens to be walking 
in the court. This unchecked association amonget the various 
classes of prisoners, connected as it is with a condition of complete - 
idleness, mast assuredly ‘be. ert ensy and ajcrptain method of spread- 
ing corruption and producing crime. The introduction of impro- 
per articles into the prison is also peculiarly easy ;.fer every stran- 
ger, who is admitted into the great court, may convey what he 
pleases to the debtors, the confinera,.and, through the iron palisade, 
to the felons themselves. “Ihe quantity of ale which is said to he 





. introdaced into the jail is alweat ig¢redible, and is of course fre- 


quently Groductive of great disorder. 

The Court-hopppsy which axe. yery. near. the Jajl, are superior im 

int of splendor and accommodation to almost any in the kingdom. 
Te is much to be regretted titat-the evection:bfa-new prison should 
not have been a prior object of attention: but I am informed that 
this elap is in céntanpletidns (Gartatndy indeapth) caindf Ge too 
early taken to do away with an evil which fs eating rapidly into 
very vitals of the communityas --0-0 
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Tug ‘folfowing “ Remarks’ were written in the month of Joly, 
but ‘owing to some unexpected delays, they did not appear iy the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle until the @l'st and ‘27th (of 
August, and Ist September; since their insertion, the anticipated 
rejection of the treaty for the ceasion ofthe Floridas by the king‘of 
Spain, bas been realised, and given birth to various political specu- 
lations respecting the éffect likely to be produced in the relations 
existing between the Court at Madrid and the United Staies of 
America in particular, and generally in the European cabinets.” 

The ultimate views of the United States upou this questidn have 
been prematurely dvowéd in their diurnal papers, and if disposed to 
impute the rejection of the treaty to British influence, from a 
desire on our part té acquire the Floridas, it is possible that they 
may anticipate us, by attempting their occupation; for this purpose 
there exists a secret act and resolution of the legislature, so far 
back as the Congress of 1811, by which “ the President is fully 
empowered to occupy any part, or the whole of the territory lying 
east of the river Perdido, and south ‘of Georgia, in the event of an 

-attemhpt to occupy the said territory; or any pdrt theréof, by any 
foreign government or power;” and by the ‘sane ‘aet and fesoltition, 
“he may employ any pai of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, wHich. he my deem necessary, for the purpose of taking 
possession of, dnd occupyitg ‘the territéry aféresaid, in ofder to 
maintain therein the authority of the Unitdd States.” ‘This secret 
authority was not promulgated ubfil the opening of the Congress 
of 1818, when the Presiden¢ib his speech declared it as his war- 
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rant for directing the dislodgement of the Insurgent Commodore 
Aury from Amelia Island, an apology necessary for that apparent 
stretch of power m the American executive. 

Prepared with this sanction, and holding in the utmost contempt 
the means of retaliation in the power of Spain, we cannot doubt 
of the disposition of the United States government coercively to 
possess the territory which bas been denied to their entreaty. But 
this permission to invade the Floridas, ample as it is for its object, 
may not now the affairs of Eurepe have assumed a new character, 
be deemed by the President sufficient to warrant an exposure of 
the Union to the chances of hostilities, without the reconsidera- 
tion and.rcpexted buthotity of Congress. As that body will not 
meet before the 6th of December, sufficient time will be allowed 
to the Washington cabinet, to enquire how far they are likely 
upon this question to be compromised in their political relations 
with the powers of the European continent ; and to ascertain the 
extent of their financial resources and their adequacy to the 
purposes of warfare. 

"Tacaparetact and resolution of Congress alluded to, was passed 
when the ambitiqus strides of Buonaparte were rapid and success- 
fyl; when the sovereigns of the continent held their crowns by his 
‘permission: The American legislature did not contemplate that his 
foll and infatuation would enable the European powers to triumph 
in their turn, and subdue the gigantic influence of the modern 
Attila, nor did they imagine that such discordant elements as tlrose 
presented by his enemies, could be so combined in peace and concord, 
in the pion of measures forming the basis of the treaty denominated 
the Holy alliance. Judging from their previous vaccilations, their 
jealousies and repeated apostacies, no such expectation could .have 
been formed, and we may hail their amalgamation as a new era in 
the’ political ,world, pregnant however with the germs of self- 
destruction,” a 
_- "To thig treaty of alliance the king of Spain was subsequently 

admitted as @ pasty, and it is probable that on his accession, the 
Allied Sovereigns did not anticipate that circumstances would sa 
soon arise in which they might be involved by its provisions with 
the transatlantic republic. It.is generally understood that they are 
pledged to maintain the integrity of each others’ territory, and that 
this pl dge is not merely confined to the Buropean continent. . 
e claims o€ the United States upon Spain, which are urged 
witb ,such clamorons impatience, are for spoliations committed in 
eF ports upon the commerce af the Union, smce the year 1796, 
amounting to eight millions of dollars, against which the Spanish 
government,bave established a. set off of ‘three snillions, for depre- 
dations of a similar character committed by the Americans on the 
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property. of Spamsh subjects, thereby reducing the net amount 
of their demand to five millions. _It opust be recolleeted-that these 
violations of American property in Spanish ports wese principally 
committed .by the. French, while Spain. bowed te the dictation of 
the Exmpergr Napoleov, while.her monarch held merely the shadow 
of a sceptre and bjs. ports were occupied by the navies of his enter- 
prising .neighboun. a estead of making reclamation of France for 
those injuries .on. their. commerce; instead of sdsenting the. insalte 
they were-daily receiving from her.despotic soverbign, aud with- 
drawing from..ihe mortifging.. sitastion In) whicl de: placed thei 
mainister.wheu he declared.the American governmont ‘ithe most 
deapicable under, Heaven,’'.,.the United, States. pesmitted their 
Tepteseptative tovemain nean.th¢. Court of St. Claud, and to- follow 
the fortunes of. the falling chieftain,.cven to rhe walle of Mosbow, 
in. which periloug expeditios .Mr,.Jqel Barlow searifveat! cxtstonpe y 
yet, now: they have to contend.with = -yeak and. pewertesd oppenent, 
beegared, in, finances, and djatragted-by insemal .commownns, the 
American government evinces extraordinary .senubilityy.and 
assymes,.a, loftier..tone,, agsertiag. in a recesti correspondence that 
“the rights of the United States can as little .chmpeund -mith 
impotence ag with perfidy? sp i ted 
It, ig -reported, but..the assertion is extremely suapicions; that 
Mr. Forsyth the, special minister fromahe United States to -Madaid; 
op the subject, of the Florida treaty, drew. irom our. Sambenendor 
at that Court, Sis Henry Wellesley,.a decdaratian bat be: wasatet 
directed hy the British government. to interfere in the Klienda 
negotiation, and that he was not authorised even te, saptéess,anr 
disapprobation of the cession of these provancte, a question hgsally 
inconsistent , with.diplomatic delicacy: to, ask, as. with; diplonsssic. 
poliey, to answer, England is certainly from ber seeritime charen~ 
tes, ahove all other. powers,. the most .interegied tn. this ,queaenmy, 
and We cannot suppose our ministers can look upon this-jaomen~ 
tons .negatjation with jndifference, or.be inclined gratuitously: to 
avony theix course .of policy, and. thus: by..a prematuse disclosure, 
parplise their future measures, 6 Te tet SO 
‘The American, Secretary.of State, Mr, Adame, appears te have 
considered; the trausfer of ths Floridas in the petty -spint: of.-a 
tradesman, rather .than with the. extenpive views and liberal 
ofa negotiator for a principality; m his coreespondeace with the 
Spanish Minister, he demanded the abrogation of all graute made in 
those proymees by the king of Spain, suksequant to the year. 1808, 
and the excuse offered for.this infamous proposal to violate the 
rights .of. individuals, was, that in. that year, the. aubjeot..of-sbe 
cession of the. Florides had been agitated hy the.twe governments. 
This disgraceful. stipulation was.propesed when the United States 
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were ‘about te acquire a territory containing several thousand 
square milds, the moss valuable harbours, millions of unappropriated 
acres, and the sovereignty of two frontier ‘states of the last impor- 
tanee .to thew! influence and security; for a claim too of doubtful 
justice: amounting'to the small sunr of free millions of doftars! the 
Chevalier D’Onis however im-his reply, indignantly spurned this 
proposal, astalike offensive to the charicter of his sovereign to 
recerve, arid dishonorable in the American Secretary to offer. ’ 
‘We ‘are .told that the arrrval of the Hormet at New York'froni 
Cadiz, with:dispatches to the United States government, stating 
the probable issue of the negotiation, excited’ the utmost sitiprise 
and. andignation: in the American people; who haveé'lately adapted 
the sic volo sic yuded .in their. language towards Spain, ‘and were 
astomehed at her daring to oppose a refusal:to theit fiat. That vain 
pesple aid not‘ for-a mhontert suspect that Spain had sufficient 
cousage to ‘bezurd's rupture: with dn opponent so formidable! thé 
cossultutinns of the Washington Dictators ‘were jong arid frequent; 
and: the. resuit:has been that the Hornet again directs-her course 
to.thte: shoves of: ‘Andstusia, pregnant dowbtless witli the fiite of the 
Spanisbavonsrehy be. po t 
Time will manifest the policy we may ‘tdopt,' but 1} cannet 
belisveeat we shall: permit the acquiercencd of the ‘Spanisti 
monsscl! iw’ the claims: of the North Amertean’ Union, ‘without 
dentunding ‘frouvthe:-OCourt of Madrid the 'cestiqn ‘of the'island of 
Cala: -'The'only:adeqante ‘indemnity -tHey have to offer, and the 
only security we cunlacquire, to’ counteraét the vffect of the cessiun 
ofthe: -Flasidas.: hoe of} sf, may . oe, + ee 
‘Sisomid: the Ameriom: government, mflated: by ‘their’ partial 
suncesses ay the .bast:war with Great Britain, determine upon taking 
violent possession of the Floridas, Spain’ mist, however’ réluc- 
tantly, resent the: sult, and call upon her allies fot assistgnce 
aguinst.the comnion: enemy of their Alliance, ard we shall not 
1 prestimeyrefase the authméns : we have ulteady a subject of deep 
intevest.te:‘diseuds owith the’ United: States, the unexpiated mirdet 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, which, rotwitlstanding the féelile 
eftoris of the administration to patlinte, in opposition to'thé nianly 
and indignant feelings expressed’ inf thd miotion of ‘the Mtirduiés of 
Lanedowne, remains a foul char#e against the American ctraracter, 
andiaw iuseult go ‘our owr. -- - rr re 
(The cestion. of the Floratds -by Spain to the Unitdd States of 
America, although ithas ‘cccanionalty elicitdd the political spéecuta- 
tiows of sonie of oir: diurnal publications, does not appedr to’ have 
excited that feeling of general dismay and apprehension, dhe would 
have nwagined, eduptéd with the transfer of # territoty, pecuffar! 
circunhstanced .to:woutid our premihent interest, ‘to the contfoul-o 
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the most active and. enterprising of oar-commercial rivals,. whose 
strides towards ‘universal empire on the Continent’ of. Aenea, 
have been more<rapid. and successful than the oxemplenof: 
nation i. the older Continent of: Kusope, and whe threatens, :wi 
fatal. presage, at.no: remote. perred, -successfally: to dispute.cus 
dominion em the, Qcean.- +5 2 tt tt E . 
The distance of the Floridas from Europe, the genevat ignerance 
of Eoropeaus respeeting these important Prewutces, and she: pecu- 
liar circumstances which. give to) them a high degree: of local 
influence, .tegether with:a disposition.in this: country soo lightly.te 
estimate the -progréss cowards powenin the United Statesy.harg, 
conspwed to sepress, or te disasm, that spirit of -jeakouey -which is 
ever. on the watch .to/ guandagaiast theachanges .of déurepean 
poliey:. few ase cither:aware of sé consequences -this.cesmon 
involves, or disposed ¢e . question ‘how éar. its: Injursous. influence 
may bs. counteracted: by: Great Britain, whose) commeson/i and 
maritime pre-eminence must recede with the advance.of the Amert- 
can Union. reo 8 ob ‘> > rene Ltn os 
Led to the investigation of this momentoue cession» by :a) varsety 
of ciscumstences, and intimately acquainted with the charicéss of 
the Hlondds, from personal observation, aud iafermation derived 
from the most authentic sonsces, I have prdsumied to questaon.the 
polscy of Great Britain, in -petuitting: the cession .a0: 
without demanding from Spain the Island of . Cuba, she onlyhéqui- 
valet in-her power to effer for our security, sgainet the, ambipous 
projects of the United: States. In order to: ilbustrate-ahia: subjest, 
it wyli:-be necessary to establish the local consequence: oicthe 
Flesitias to: the North American Union,.and to demoastratanthe 
asenndency-ahat aration will acquise by, this..cessien over the, cam 
merece of -the: Gulph of. Mexico, pregnant with seriqus-dangis to 
the maritime interests of Europe. ) . L Vinatdaee 
Thet.the- ‘aequisition of ithe Floridas will,. canselidateiand 
strengthes:the North American Unica, by uniting the-deatinies of 
the, Westem. and Atlantic States, rendering the former dependent 
an the:-eontrol of the latter, whilesthe.trade,of the Gulph of 
Manic, aad éd-our Island. of. Jamaica, will be. exposed in.theement 
of..@.war withythe Union, to cectain destruction, is.a proposition | 
Concsiveitoa quidemtito be.questionads 0-0 es 
{norder ¢o sustain the opinion advanced sespecting the comsoli- 
dation of: the: American Untots, by the: annexation of the Florudas, 
the reader.ie sefedred to the geographical character of the United 
States, aad. thel relative posstions-of thei Atlantic aad: Western 
IWROOB. ete et “ ore co oe | ye ack 
The Alagh aeyand palechena bein. of mountains sunpiog from 
the bondees of: the St. Lawrence.and Lake Ontario, to the Guiph 
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of Mexico, aleng the western extremities of the Atlantic States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolizas, and 
Georgia, peesent e natural separation to thase States situated on 
the-baaks of the Mississippi and the Ohio, while the Briush. Pro- 
vinces of. the Canadas on the north, and the Spanish territories of 
the Floridas on the south, appear destined te suppart the:integrity 
of this divzon. at 
. Natuse—as if it were in the ordination of Providence jo desig-~ 
nete:to mankind the limits of their political Uniom:rhas rendered 
the.nedependence of the Western States more ensily. setainalde, by 
¢reating: for them these immense rivers the Missouri, the Ohio, 
and Mississtpps, with the smaller ones of the Tombigbee, Alabama, 
and etbess, for the purpose of transporting theic.abundant produce 
to. the sea of tha: Gulph:of Mexicu, through the entsepots of New 
Orleans; Mobile, Sc. while she opposes to their intereourse with 
the Aslantic:Seates, those formidable ‘barriess the Aleghamy and 
Apalschesn mauntens.:' ; ; : 
Referring to the map of the United States and of the. Bloridas, 
it wall be even. that dhe. confines of Goorgia, the southern 
ef the, Unson, are situated in lat. 80. 40. N. and are seperated from 
the:naribesn. fronuer of. Kast Florida, by the, river St,-Maryla, the 
awamp- of: Okeyfeaokey and extensive: pine woods ;: tbe latter 
Prownpe thes takes a:southerly direction stretching. inte the Galph 
of Diexeote the 25. of lata long. and narrow Peninsala, -in its 
baoadest. part ecarpely :axceeding one ‘hundred and: forty miles, 
winle:the .Province: of. West Florida, skisting the territory of 
Alabama, to. the Pearl river, presents a lme of coast extending two 
hundred and fifty miles west upon the Gulp: of Mexico (including 
thet. purt claimed and occupied by the United States, as casnprised 
an the: cession of Louisiana), containing several.extensive bays and 
harbours. , oa 8 
. ». Let.ue:mew turn to the contemplation of that phenomenon the 
Galph. stream. : Without philosophically. investigating. the cause to 
which it owes existence, it will be sufficient fur our present purpose 
‘ adopt the supposition that: the currents of air arising in the 
Southern Ocean (generally prevailing:from the south-east), passing 
over the vast desarts of Africa; collect in their progress aceessions 
of strength, and press with thei accumulated force upon the surfece 
of the Athntic Ocean, driving in an oblique disectien, along the 
coasts of South America and the Bnazils, :an tmmense volume of 
ewater, which . passieg. round the mouths of the river Oronoco, 
rushes along the. shores of the Spanish Main, Tesra Farnaa,. the 
Isthmus of Darien, and the Bay of Honduras, to the -Gulph. of 
Mexico; angmested in this progress by the waters-o6.many trobatary 
streams. From..the southern shores of the: Gulph: it advances to 
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New Mexico, -to the. Province of Texas, and the Séate of Loui- 
siana, then. taking a southerly. direction in order to pass tae Penin- 
sula-of East Florida, it sweeps with: the rapidity of fixe miles an - 
hour, an. irresistible. current through the. channel which separates 
the Island. of Cuba .from Cape Sable, the southern exteemity.of 
East Florida. Having doubled the ‘Cape,. it advances along the 
Atlantic shores of North America, and taking.a.north easterly 
direction with. a.gradual reduction ef. its :rapadity,. # touches: the 
edge. of the banks of Newfoundlesd, and again: ‘moingles. ite waters 
with the parent, ocean. . 

' Against the .diraction. of. this propelling current, vessels. seldom 
bazard the experiment-of.an-encoenter ;..but.committing themselves 
to its influence,.they swiftly pass. along ita changed from. the varieus 
islands of the Gulph. of. Mexico,-and the numexous: harbours of -its 
shores, to their. destinations in. North America endiKurope,..ene 

only alterogtive .of egpeas being presented threugh:.the anedward 
pasiage lying between Cuba and the Islaads of.. Jamaica ,and 
St. Domingo, a navigation often difficult and always dangeraue, 

Having shus. feebly sketched-the character of this natural unfluciece 
upon the.nayigationi of the Gulph of. Mexico, in onder. to .illusimate 
my gpinjons, ard to furnish an apology for theis. adoption, .L.must 
retarn itp: my previous assestion, that the Western: andi. Aaeatic 
States of .North. America have beceme. identified .in-interas and 
inseparable. in. pelicy,.by the cession of the Flosidas.ta their: federas 
tive Unjon,.and must endeavour to explain my motives far believing 
that this. change in the sqvencignty ‘ef the Spanish Proviners will 
give a decided. and: indisputable. .ascendency ito the. Atlentic.. States 
overtheay Western brethren (betweau whom there exists no natural 
sympathy), a controul extremely questiopable and af uncertain ean- 
tauance, without. this cession ; the laser owing-thair iprospenty to 
their agricultural character, while the former, uniting, the. thrift of 
commerce with..the cultivation of the, geil, are so sitgated.:as to 
become, -frqn. local necessity . and . .carcumetances,...8 . maritime 
Power . . : 

1 kpow,thut it.may be advanced against me, shat the example of 
the .jgat. war.cepels. my assumption: that there .is. really, no patwal 
attachment between..the Atlantic. aad. Western Statds 1. thas war 
was (pydestaken against, Greet Britemi through the infugace of 
Frengh, feching, Abough professadly to vindicate the undefined claim 
of *t segmen'a rights ;”. and though the transnAleghany divisiane id 
not, pethaps, possess a single’ individual subject ipterasted da the 
issueds she question, they were: the most.clamoraye for,satastaction, 
aad the.shost artient.in the .sapport of ‘the Executive, wbile.sheir 
demagogues.ayd arators supported their resentments aguinst Great 
Briaw,.and fed.qhe -bratal passions oftheir followers -by the angry 
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loudness of thew declamations and ‘the frantic -sevefity of theiz 
anathenas. = - - ce 
‘Fo 'recontile this apparent paradox, I must premise that the 
eat ‘population of the Western Stated are recently emigrated 
citizens fvom the Atlantic, and-have: carréed into the wilds of the 
Westam territory wil those prejudices and passions generated against 
England, ‘and: nursed “by the recollection or detail of those causes 
which fed-to the separation of theit allegiance from her authonity : 
for a'seadon these hustle feehmgs: wilt contnine, but the progress of 
tane and change of circumstances will séften those reséntments, 
while succeeding ‘pedterations; mote‘remotely alhed-to- the Atlantic 
family; will ceutemplatd the comvtry: of their: [dropean ancestors 
with ‘subtlied :fdelmge, and view het pohcy with ‘little other than 
cominott ‘catiesity; ddléss roused by ar attick upon ther inimedtate 
interests; wihle the “Atlantic. States, on the contrary, frequently 
dm eontdet with ‘Bostand) awit to tieir maritilixe  tharac- 
tery: will be ek posed te collision ‘wrth ‘her, ‘ to sapport “angbititrt, or 
to rewentrmeuit. ice 
« Abetivilk weeesvatily: enti pon the United States’ the: evits ‘of 
tanation for’ ita wepport, and‘ will be followed by a pretitridiis: antl 
limited! exportioP apricultaral-produce ; the Western: pebfild; ‘inote 
seisiby alive than'théfr “Atlantic brethren to the pressure Of thtse 
misforturres; ‘will ‘inateratly question the policy df: meksured’ owlhg 
theteberisterite to ehturhstances i-which they can Have #6’ parfici- 
pation! dnt treasoning: frowr their ‘influened, ascribe the mistrics 
they enewi-to'd dtr fdtindéd fn ambition, aitd sapporting at inte- 
reetdhite/ fireigw:to: their’ owe, they: will) in convequetice,’ dither 
rebwetanely’ sdéavie’ tothe iAtlentic policy, or dewire to withtraw 
fronr a! Paton ptegnint with so mony disadvantdges. = 
Ww PMs; I upprdhend; the proypecttre view taken by the Ame. 
rigad!' Ghvernwreiit;. and the conviction that such danger would 
ultimatdly/wenace thé edisteree of their Union, ‘led thém td-con- 
sidetiufithe Dest ane Yor averting its thretettiag aspect. 
The Floridas presented to the Executive of tbe United States 
the depurtarit’ sdedtity;sincd in its possession’ they foresaw’ the 
pewsr that wiull secrue'fo ‘the Athintiv- States, by pitittg-id‘them 
ats extentive lite Of ‘const, awdsconimmnting harbours, subjecting 
te the naval 'comttol of the Ftoridus, ‘patticularly: the! Rastern Pro- . 
vined, witht! whicly they were matitralfy allied-in Wtertst froma its 
meatitine:'cKaraieer,' the only'chamels ‘of export! open td: the 
Western trv. 
inbed teen areudy demonstruted, the irrestatable-vietessity which: 
comvpels vessels ' feo the Gulpk of Mexico. to pass the shores of 
Kast ‘Florida nv their-egress from 4, those from ‘New: Orleans, 
Mobile; Gc. are consequently subjected to tie: same impitiee, and 
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wust therefore pess through the Gulph Stream of the Flerida 
Channel, running as it were the gauntlet from Louisiana to the 
coast of the Carolinas. This local influence of the Floridas upon 
the commerce of the Western States will, when umited to the 
Atlantic States, enable the latter to silence the complaints of the 
former, menacing their commercial entrepots with blockade and 
destruction, should they manifest the least repugnance to-support 
their maritime policy, or hint a desire to: abrogate their federal 
union, while the only alternative presented to sabiesion will be to 
carry their arms across'the Aleghanys, and attempt, by the doubt- 
ful issue of war, to resist the Atlantic dictation. 
It is, I am well aware, a general and favourite opinivn in this 
country, that the extension of ‘the fedérative system indefinitely to 
States Yemotely ‘sitauted from the seat of the Executive, dissimilar 
im character, in climate, dnd in habits, must ténd to-weaken its 
secarity, aid will ultimately terminate in'a general ‘dissolution of 
its ‘fabrics ‘bat F conceive this opision has been hastily formed, 
and the reasoning, erroneously deduced ‘from princtples ‘inapplica- 
ble, arid xamples by no means apposite, without reflecting tpon 
the thie mitute of the union, and the limited extent ‘of power con- 
ceded’ by the sdveral States to the federal Government. «All mat- 
ters ‘of lotal coricetti, whether in the formation of laws, the reyule- 
tions of police, the rights of individuals, or mterhal mprovemenis, 
aré equally subjected to the control, and confided to the protec: 
tion, of the legislative bodies of each State, unswayed dha onques~ 
tioned by the general Government, which bas neither the' power to 
invade, ‘sior ‘the inclination to disturb, their peculitr ptivileges, 
whils the dignity of their members, in tite estimation of those 
around ‘them, equals in consequence those of the general Congress. 
The miragement of external policy, the care of providing resoarces 
for the defence and vindication of their united mterests, the power 
to declare war, to make peace, and generally to superintend the 
welfare of the Union, are among the prominent and acknowledged: 
prerogatives of Congress. 
Drawn from their distant plantations to the seat of Government, 
sacrificing for the public beuefit the stpervision of ‘their individual 
property, and the social enjoyments of home, without ‘the ofdinary 
incitements to smbition of Court favoar, place, br pension, ‘the 
Members of the Congress (with comparatively few exceptionsy 
feel the dignity of their appointments and the faugue of legislation: 
rather a burthen than a benefit.—Unul a heavy public debt, and 
the weight of busteese, requiring a more extensive adtinistration 
of the Govérnment, shall concentrate in the American capital z. 
numer of idlers and theoretical politicians, detached from the. 
sober duties end employments of life. Until the back settlements" 
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of America shall be so fully populated, as to drive agriculturists to. 
become renters and dependents upon the great land proprietors". 


(who will, thereby derive, the .profits of their estates without the. 
cares of cultivation), the American Union, should it embrace the 
Floridas,- may remain unshaken by internal ponvulsions, free from 
the influence aud distractign of, that.class of men, who, in Euro- 
pean couniries,, combining. leisurq. snd, wealth with ambition, are 
ever on the.aleat with, their talents and intrague to agitate and pro- 
duce palitical, changes. 


That ,party inthe FE ern ‘States, during the Jast. wan, who 


formed a self-constituted Gonvention at Hartford, and, whe pre- 
sumed to dictate to the people of. the Unian the necessity of sepa- 
ration,,.excited neither apprehension nor interest beyond their 
immediate circle; byt were viewed with contemptuous indifference 
by the, well-informed classes of society of America, who. juatly 
estimated. their ephemeral existence,.and. the impotence of, their 


measures, while they operated with extraordinary influence “pon, 


the nerzous system of our political sciolists. 

But the American Executive, in seeking to acquire possession of 
the Floxidas, were not solely actuated by the dread of the remote 
dayger that menaced the existence of their Bederative system, by 
the possible Separation of the Wester. and Atlantic States ;. they 
were well aware that its annexation. waa. coupled with, rather, pro- 
mipent, and important considerations to their .uational seentitp and 
influgnges apd, would aid. their darling anticipations of futpre, nayal 
pre- DCE. ; : erg af 4 


he Ray af, St. Louis, at. the opening of the Lakes Maurepas, 


Pontghastrain,. and Barouge, the Setdement of Pascagpulg, upon 
he siver, of that name, and the flourishing.establishment of |Mabile, 


helow,. the, Puncher of. the rivers Tombigbee and. Alabama, are 


embraced, by that, part.of West, Florida, claimed.and gceupied by: 
the United States (ta, which they, have, hut a questionable.title),, as 
part of, the terrogy .cqmprised ia the.cesaign of Leujgana.. ‘The 
entrance of the river Perdido, the noble hasbour aid town of Pen- 
sacola, with the forg of; Barancsas, at, Andrew's, 9,56 Joseph's 
Bays, apd the.Promontory.of Cape St-.Blas,, he Appalachicola 
Fiver, and, part, of the. Appatarbie. bays, ane comprehended an. that 

division of. W eat Llanda recently, ceded, by, Spars the remainder 


* Such is’ he’tithy érful® thfludnes uf independence '« over ‘every otbiel ¢ co) i. 
sidettition Mh tre Hed 6 the American farmer, that hd will Secriaed 
early -habith, hisdocal atcachments; the- eatlearments of family.and: ifrientis, 
and byt hiraself s9.abo rile of the, Wastera- territory: athen chats become 
a a depen me hhs Pes | of, the late Sir, Wiliam. Pultengy, Bart. 
sive tract of land in the St te of New ‘York, salen 
ails to abel ste for their property.” mt 


cpllearelred 


hey Bave's since ‘been iged to Sell it 
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of the’ bay of Appalachie runs to ‘the south-east, as far‘as the-river: 
Amaguira, from thence nearly dpe south to the hay of Spiritu 
Santo, containing within its limits several consjderable estuanes. 

. This latter bay includes that of. Tampo, -preaentigg a noble and 
apacious “harbour, completely.stellened from the influence of the 
north-west wind, and capable of receiving the whole of the British 
Navy. ‘Phis harbour was for a long time.considered, unimportant 
from the ‘sepposed shallowness of. the water.ou, (be bar,iand the 
intricacy ‘of its channel. ‘This extraordinary ignoravce ‘of its-actual: 
capacity is imputed to the jealpus caution with.which the Spaniards 
guarded every ayenue of entrance to they traps-aHantia possessions, 
which induced, them to pyplishrta, the, world cxyquecynsunveys of 
their coasta and harbaurs,,in order to, disarm the, entexpgising spitit' 
and cupidity of other nations, who. might be stimulated to spk their 
acquigition, when aware ofthe natyral facilities they: gnesented.: 
But the Awotican Executive, fully. apprised. of, the: ehagheter of 
that auspicious, nation, were defermjped fo ascertain. For.themeelves' 
how far the surveys weré. to. be, depended -upos ; -fow-shig. wpurpose- 
they dispatched, early in: theyear 1818,after tha reduation. of Ame- 
lia Igand (2n which she. co-operated) the Euterprisg beig of: war,’ 
with directiqns to examine, the. bays and harbosrs fre ‘Cape Bable' 
to the river Perdido, im. onder .to. ascertain, the-actual wapacity of 
that coast, thé result of which amply satisfied them of: ste.-igtport- 
QMCO, ., de fee ete Dare ne eet pinto ete | 

. Below the, Bay of Spirity Santo, distant. abpat On ayia: is: 
Charlotte Harbour, of, inferior importance, yet.hishly deminable to: 
the trade ‘and - influence of ‘the, Provjace, of; Fass. Hosts :oBhe 
mouth of fhe Delaware River and Chatham Bay, extanditag aa (Cape 
Sable, are too near the chagnel of the. Grulph- stremnite-beanfely 
resorted: tq. by large vessels; but for smell craft dey vail: beeditind 
advantageously aituated... eo ee tote eg Sot ob ep el BAN VW gor 

Passing round. Cape Sable, advancing:along! the:iakonds inv tthe 
Adantic, the seyeral rivers.and : inlets. between a$:and the antéaricei 
of the ports of St, Augastina, in lgt,.20, 30s, Arai tote oma pable 
to be worthy of notice, and top dangerous, fhom:tha ahallemeie of 
their channels and the frequent. variations sdfitesia -harsd to ashnit 
vessels drawing more than eight feet of water. The harbour of 
Amelia Island, on-the nestheni frotitierof this :provinee, tay Food’ 
channel of entrance and secure anchofuge gromd. di 10: 

The St, John’s River, however, presents. a feature of-the highest 
importance. to the character af East: Florida. «: This:. ells ¥iver,: 
taking its niacin the lagoon. of: Mayaco, at th xe tremity 
of the provincé, flows with its curfént ina Tatefil! in with the 
coast of the Atfantic, from which ‘it is distant abdut 40, miles, to- 
wards the north, offering to the internal navigation of the province 
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aq extent gf near 800 miles, 200 of which are navigable to vessels 
capable of passing its bar. This beautiful river is in some placeg - 
nearly two miles wide. [n its: progress to the sea, into which it 
empties itself 40 miles below the river St. Mary’s, it passes through 
is fed ‘by several lakes, the most considerable the fake of Ss. 
George, fifteen miles m breadth and twenty in length, its bosom 
ornamented with several islands, adorned with natoral groves of 
orange trees and aromatic shrubs, the shores abounding on ejther © 
side with immense forests of live oak," ¢edar, cypress, pine, and. 
other valuable trees; the soil genfal to the production of cottoa, 
rice, tobacco, coffee, sugar, and other important products; the 
salubrity of the climate equal to &ny in the world, and far saperior 
to that of the Southern States of North America, being entirely 
free from the pestifential miasmata which rise froin the low grounds 
of the Carolinas and Georgia, and prove so extensively destructive 
to their white inhabitants. A commanication between the West- 
ern Stated and those of the Atlantic may be éasily effected throu 
the agency of the St. John’s River, enabling them to exchange their 
several productions without hazarding (particularly in time of war) 
the passege Of the Gulph Stream. ‘Fo'the Bay of Tumpo the - 
river Meanstte flows from its source near 2 creek df thé St. John’s, 
with which it inight be connected by a canal of about ten mites, 
extent, opening a channel of commerce emply repaying the expense | 
of its formation. : oO 
Thus situated: by the cession of the Floridas, which, whether 
resulting:from ‘tke ¢aprice of. Spain, or from her inability fo resist - 
the deinunds and mewdces of the North American Government, is’ 
nistter of secohdery importance to us in discussing the question of 
our national interests; but supposing that the cession wilt be rati- | 
fied, agrdeable to the preliminary treaty, Becomes necessary for 
the Mumisters of Great Britain to seek protection against the 
ration of this change in the sovereignty of a‘ territor peculiarly: 
situated to annoy the nation over whose destinies they preside. 
Let them not flatter themselves with the fallacious hope and ide’ 
expectation, that the United States wilt forbear to use thé means: 
of offence against us, thus placed. at theit diéposel, nor lull thém- 
selves with false confidence m the security of treaties with that 
* This invaluable timber, eclebsated for the closeness of ts texture, and its- 
i then pature, is peculiar to the Southern States and the oad ne in 


the former the supply, contiguous to the rivers, bas already been expapgted. 
While in East Florida, I saw several cargoes shipping under contract, for’ 
supplying the Naval Dock Yards of North America, Itisa well established 
fast, that wd, the paoduce of southern latitudes, is necessary tn the: .com- 
struction of ships destined for those stations, while shoes built the produc. 
tions of northern regions split beneath the action of the rays of the sun, 
VOL, XV. Pam, NO. XXIX. S 
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nation, whose every aim and object is directed against the only 
power capable of restraining their inordinate ambition, possessed 
of the means of questioning their maritime ascendency, and of con- . 
tending with their commercial enterprise; for whether Federalists 
or Democrats, the: people of the United States are all equally 
hostile to.Great Britain, and the spirit of ‘party, as if influenced by 
a-magic spell, subsides tate: ‘quiescence, whenever: she becomes the 
subject-of debate.- 

fn England we form erroneous. Bpiitions of thie Government of 
the United States, becauad we rézson-tipon- their political insti- 
tutions by. analogy; but the sy¥téetr of theit Executiée is as re qpotely 
distant from” European as the hemisphere they inhabits °?Fafly par 
ticipatifg"in. the feeling: of the ‘American -People ‘towards Great 
Britain, the: Members of the Execatfve are” constantly dtcupied im 
promoting sh the interests of the N ation, by imumist mg wl their dar- 
ling. préjddices, steady pursuing popalar 3app ‘the: consoli- 
dation’of its-sthength, and the exteniicd<of ‘iis: eit re; while, i in 
theirpolitical relations with Sober powers, ‘theyare guided’ by no 
other-infldence that! selfish Daleutstinig: 1 the Spirit’ of 
national ‘épetisus, that their Dem iatie' inetitnviond dre viewéd by 
all Mionar¢hical ‘Govermments With, , jealous apprehetsions, ayrd ‘the . 
dread. oPtheirbetoming objects of general i tmitatidn ‘and adoption, 
they wirch With the quidk ‘Aiid enquiring eye of their éajle, every 
movement of thel? opponents, and seize the moments favorable. to, 
their objects,’ fronr thi "gubpideness or imbecilfity of theit*political 
rivalé, epprepnatiug, withoot“scruple, to the bangry’ ‘appetite’ of 
their-‘umbition, whatever may tifirister to its support: a 

Wiule the Ministers of Grbat Britain are dceupit Hi oe tng. 
the enormous hulk of. our extetish ments, in devising’ 
meécting-our tremendsus expentl iture, an af anit Ae 1 “huence 
througls the’ furious arteries off patronage, bat e machinery of 
the. Uriited- Seates. is cotidacted witli facility; shi ppcrtea ‘By the con. 
fidence: of. the people: ‘The Congress; inthe péyidds of peace, 
confined tw ‘the meré * routine "of thanagerhént, detached fyom all’ 
questions-of local concern bythe intervention: of St ate Legidlatures, 
are free’ ta 'speciinte upon thei dawiting greatneis, anid ee the,, 
means of effecting the rain of their polities Fadvelsaries 

Untaxed either by the pdvethnfént ‘or’ padperism,’'t thst of 
the people, intéliyere dnt Sneerpettg, eatily"ec quer ” tee. 
The frequent recurrence of t their elective franchie in calling thelr 
attention:to the rdgeheration | lie? govertitnent, “CaP Hey Gh cing 
evidence of their participation in the sovereign authority, .'T he 
freedom - with : which: they: quesfion!ahe. condect of “ehesdr wen tenant, 
the wnecremoniots ‘niatner tit ebeict they iried pea" thie 
measures of freir’ "Cobgiess, BA Phe aye or fet aiid pug qustly 
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salutation of the Chief Magistrate, all conspire to assure them of ' 
the equality of their political condition, and mspire them with 
cunfidence im the integrity of their representatives. These advan- 
tages, to a high-minded and getierqus people, would be productive 
of the nablegt politcal and intellectual attainments, but unfortu- 
nately for human nature, as another proof of its imperfectibility, 
they have generated in the American people an excess of vanity 
and egotism, exquisitely diagusting. . - 
But to return from this digression to the question. of indemnity 
necessary to England from. the cession of the Floridas to the 
United States ; he island of Cuba offers that. indemuaity, and the 
only one we can gensider equivalent to the injury owr commerce 
will sustain, by ulijg untoward cession. This beautiful island, the 
most imppytagnt in, the. western. henyspbere, salubrious in claorate, 
and luxuriant iv soil, is separated from the island of St. Domingo 
(which lies to-the south-east) by @ uarrow channel, directly below 
it. West and, by Suuth .of the latter, at the distance of about 
rinety.miles, lies our island of Jamaica. The length of Cuba is 
‘estimated xt two, hundred and fifty leagues, and its breadth from 
fifteen: to twenty, comprebendjng a great variety of unequal sur- 
face. Cotto was found here in abundance by the early settlers, 
but the’ proverbial mdolence of the Spaniards induced them to 
wveglect the cyltivation of this valuable shrub, which requires little 
from the care. and labor of the planter; this article has giyen place 
to the mote recegt culture of gugat, coffee, indigo, and tobacco, 
and there is Tittle doubt but if in possession of a vigorous govern- 
ment, disposed to give encouragement to a more exjeasive agricul- 
ture, thig Island would produce a sufficient quantity of sugar for 
the supply of the whole of Europe,’ for although the surface is in 
-geper i" equal.and mountainous, it possesses extensive plains 
abundant Tiered, for the cultivation of the cane, and of every. 
afticle necessary ta the existeuce of. naan, its tobacco surpasses in 
quality the gravth of every. other part of, America, its reputation 
ig so well established a3.to require mo comment. The range of 
shountains extending from ong extremity to the other of the islapd, 
offers to ‘the climate a,variety of temperature aud rich soil, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of coffee, while the wilderness of the 
invertor xffogde protection and pasturage to extensive herds of wild 
cattle. z Jot ; : 
A tery inconsiderable ‘part of the Island of Cuba jis at present 


‘ 
. 


. te. Fr. a . 
" The estraordinery fertility of the island, and the consequent ascendency 


de -will by ai more, extensive’ agriculture, will doubtless excite the 
opposition of ‘the British est Indis interest, when its aceession shall he- 
ome the: ‘pf debate—-with Cubs in our possession, we may abandon 


come 
the whole of our West India islands. 
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in a state of cultivation, some plantatiogs are te be found in the . 
neighbourhood of St. Jago, a port to the windwasd.of the islend, 
and at ‘T'rinidada to the sauth, and in the neighboyrhood of Matanza, 
@ secure and spacious bay at the entrance.of.the old canal, but. 
the principal plantations gre confined to the beautiful plaing of the 
Havanna, oe a voy 
"The Spanish government bas latterly given considerable. en-. 
céuragement to foreigu settlers, professors, of the Roman Catholic 
religion, in consequence of which enigyatian. has increased with 
astaniabing rapidity, both from. Europe gud the continent of North , 
America; the white population is apw estimated more than equal | 
to the. proportion .they hear to the negroes wm the Jalands of the 
West Indies; the Inst census of the latter..wag .ejgbt hundred 
‘The harbour of Havanga, directly opposite Cape. Sable, is ane. 
of the securest in the world,. sufficiently capacious to, recaive the. 
fleets of Europe ;. it is defended by the Moro, and a fort af the 
aint; the-former, a fortress of considerable importance, 4 elevated 
Ciel above the surface of the sa, snassailable by ships of war, - 
‘pratected onthe land sida gud tawexda the harbour hy fopr, bag-- 
tions, with a wide and, deep ditch cut aut of the rock, and a: 
covered, way. The Cavagnac, another fortress, at, a greater ele~. 
vation, commands the Moro and the town, while the Dalteres and. 
Arostigny: batieries cqutribute ta its sequrity.. », . 
Tha-city of Havanns is eateemed the finest.colopial city of the 


SY 


world, p superb squere ornaments the centre, and handsome struc- | 
tures: adorn its varioug sections, the churches ae hy 
magnificent, and richly endowed with plate of gold and silyer; the 
Opera house of San Carloe equals, in. the magnificence of ite 
decorations, those of Europe... | ym, 
The city of St. Jago di Cuba wag.priginally the capital of the’ 
island, but hea receded in .consequence, with the advance of the 
Havenwa, denominated by the Spaniasds the key to tha Western... 
- World, and certainly with much justice, singe its possession must 
. comtrol the commerce of the Gulph of Mexico, It ig from, this 
harbour we must, in time of war with.the. Americans, dyspute the. 
paseaga of the Gulph ; from this we must syccaur and pupport our, 
conyoys' against their hostility, and present. to them 3 secuse retreat 
from the. violence of the elements, in the dangerous nayigation. of 
the stream. Here must be tha depft of ong nayal, thygder 3 awe 
our enterprising enelby ; while lomberland harbour on the. 0 E., 
a capacious and.secuce eatuary, already well kuown to opr cruisers, 
cominands the- windward passage, and offers to aus control the: 
trade of the West Indie aud the Spanish Main, |... . . 
: Those advantages, a-few of the many prominest onre the island: - 


e 
- 
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of Cabs possessed as 4 territorial acquisition, are, however mterest= 
ing in themselves, secondary in comparison with the important 
Considerations it presents ‘for the security and support of our naval 
useendeney, = commanding influence, the charm of our existence 
“sa nation, which has given tu our pigmy territory the arms and 
power of a gtant, suited to' the-gettilis of ‘the people, and familiar to 
the habits ‘of ofir countr#; fof the maintenance of which we should 
sacrifice dvety other nifittence.' ‘° © 
~' With ‘Flotida’-on- oné side, und the Island of Cuba on the other, 
in the possession ‘of! bUsthe’ atid eferpetic powers, our intercourse 
with ‘the Gulph of "Médsito night be 'mterdicted, and our flag 
exctudéd af theif Caprice, from the abtndant marts for our manu- 
faetures, dawning upon our commercial enterprise with the infant 
liberties of Scath-Anrerita. =~ Fone 
» . We-must: dot Rite! veréébves with ‘the hope that our pacific 
relations witty the United States of America -will Have Youger 
contitiadhed Wari'the infftence of hecedsity sitall operateto restrain 
their hostiity:: Phe ahbition of that nation to become preenjanent 
on thé’ocedn, Nay Seen ronrished by the successes which attended 
dheir wavat cditests liv the late war, ‘Bod they confidently ‘anticipate 
a setlés Sf thtunipts with renewett warfare, forgetting, éx rather 
‘Wishiny-to ‘contest front 'thémsdl ves, that the ‘circumstances’ which 
ave temporary ascerideticy to their ensign, did not result. from 
eit duperotity either ia tactics or in bravery, but in almost every 
cabd thy fad to éontend ‘wit inférior force’ both in ships-and. men, 
while’ te grestet part’ of their own crews were Enghoh deserters, 
am pelttY to elds: of daring by the recotlection that defest would 
De’ 'attehtet!: Wily cévtath and igneminious deaf. - 1. do not, in 
naying this, wish to detract from the merits. of the American 
sailors! d' utd} and intrepid rade,- but b will wot- cede one atom 
of the cdafdve of the Britistt tat, bold ‘as their wative roohs,: in 
favor of any! nation under hedven.- ¥ lament, in’ conten with 
every ddttirer of ott waval prowess, that a single laure showld have 
' been strippéd from otfr bYoWs:'fot ‘tlie ‘magic infuente ‘of saevess 
is dispXtied Hg u sitigle revere. *: s i es re 
“ But Whetiler Spain, ‘ht vetting Oabe, could: give. possession “to 
Great’ Britain, ‘is; I confers, a tittter' of wpeeatation. The people 
of ‘diat hand Miva Hitcle to conipmin of the government of Spain ; 
they sre ‘nUt opptessed by taxation, they Have a degree of freedom 
unknown to the generality of Spatish: possessions; their ports are 
opertd the commerce of the world, atid Rhett Produce ie} 
te the yrowth ‘of other westefn. eolomes. Under. England 
would contemplate ‘being subjected -to ‘ obr.colonial policy, and to 
& consequent rédaetion of: tradd, and indeed: if we do not place 
Cuba, in the event of acquiring it, under the restrictions which 
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exist in our Islands, we shall be guilty of a partiality that mey 
induce the complaints of the latter. 

‘These menacing evils the people of Cuba have anticipated, for 
the possibility of such a cession, from the weakness of Spain, and 
her decreasing influence on the American Continent, bas been 
contemplated by them. The people of the United States, dread- 
ing the proximity of our arms, are actively nourishing this appree 
hension of evil, and are ready to aid the firat manifestations of a 
desire to throw off the sovereignty of Spain, But forthe intoler- 
able egotism of the people of the Umon, and for the contempt 
they have excited by their vanity and ambition, Cuba would have 
long s‘uce unfettered her dependence apon the Spanish Monarch, 
and bave thrown herself into the federal embrace af the North 
American Union. | 

During the ‘presidency of Mr. Jefferson, winle Spam bawed 
beneath the yoke of France, from which there was then no prospect 
of relief, the people of Cuba, feeling themselves incompetent in 
force to maintain their independence, sent a deputation to Washing- 
ton, proposing the annexation of the Island tu the federative syetem 
of North.America. The ‘President, however, devoted to French 
jofluence, vainly calculating upon the triumphs of that nation: on 
the ruins of the British power, until the important victory of 
Trafalgar dissipated the delusion, declmed the proffered acquisition. - 

While I hazard the opinion that the people of Cuba will be 
adverse to the sovereignty of Great Britam,. coupled -with the 
restrictions of our colonial policy, | am far from believing that 
they would feel disinclined to the transfer of their asilegiance, 
provided our possession of the Island should leave them, in ther 
present situation, tree to the commerce of the world. Advantiag 
in the scale of consequence by becoming tributary to the first com- 
mercial and maritime nation of Europe,—secure in property and 
liberty, under our protection, the Island of Cuba would increase in 
population and in wealth, with-a yapidity unequalled, and would . 
amply repay the British Government for its fostering care and 
protection, while its nch mountains and fertile plains would present 
to the redundancy of our population a delightful refuge from the 
anisery of poverty and despair, —_ 

It is our bounden duty, it is our imperative policy to anticipate 
the rivalship of the United States, and by ereeting a power capable 
of contending with them, 1 their own hemisphere, prevent the 
‘destruction of our commerce, which will otherwise sevitably 
follow our neglect of those precautionary measures, for, in-spite of 
the infatuated indifference which merks our policy towards the 
republic-——im spite af-the apathy with: whick we view their rapid 
; rogress in wealth and power, heseafier ahe contest for the empire 
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-of the sea will be between England and the North American 
Union, a warfare suited to the prejudices of their people, and the 
- character of their country: 

Our North American Colonies will also derive security from the 

- accession of Cuba by Great Britain. Exposed to our hostility on 
the southern frontier, and the consequent distraction of their atten- 
tion to the various assailable points of their extensive territory, the 
American Union will not be able for many years to-come, 'to-de- 
tach a sufficient force to subjugate the Canadas ; in the meantime the 
letter will grow ‘in Consequence and population equal. to their own 

rotection. . 

Spin will. dénbtless reluctantly consent to the alienation of the 

" feland of Cuba frons her sovereignty, but I trust that the Ministers 
of Great Britain will not permit that nation to withhold from us .a 

- possession rendered necessary to the proteetion of our commerce, 
by the weakeess which has induced her to cedle.ta the demands and 
menaces of the United States, the important position of the 
Florsxias. If ever there existed a necessity for departing fram the 

- ordmary courtesy and delicacy of nations-——if ever self-defence’ jus- 

“ ifea coercion, surely the present is the moment ; --attd the apolo- 
gists for the seizure of the- Danish fleet at Copenhagen, cabot 
want an excuse for this equally necessary violence. 

If any exaruple was wanting to prove the degraded. power of 
Spain, the imbecillity of her councils, and the truckling -policy of 
her adoption towards tha United States, it would be amply furnish- 
ed by-the recollection, that her. Minister was directed to negoeiate 

‘the cession of the: Floridas, while the troops of the Union were in 
‘hostile possession of Fort St. Marks and the Island of Amelia, 
while their hands were yet reeking with the rapine of her polluted 
territory, and red with the blood of our murdered countrymen!!!" 

But Spain, ini the cession of the Island of Cuba te the British 
Government, will not merely consult the interest end advantage of 
this country, she will minister to the security of her yet uoalienatetl 
territories on:‘the American Continent, by placing the key of the 
western world in the possession of a power capable of restraining 
the rapid progress of that ambition with which the United - States 
are fired, a passion far more formidable to Spain than to England. 
But should her obstinacy refuse, or our mistaken delicacy with- 
hold us from demanding the cession of Cuba, a short time, with 
the Floridas sn-passession of the: United States, will suffice ta. place 
thet island owt of the power af Spain to cede and ours ta acqeire. 

It is. now said that the natification of the treaty of cession of the 
Floridas will not receive the Royal. siguature. The six months 
‘appointed for the exchange expired on.the-@2ud of August whether 


roof - be ‘Acbuthnot and Ambriéstet. 
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Spain will have the courage to withhold it, remains in the bosom 
of time ; but judging from the example of her conduct towards 
the United States, when the latter demanded the liberation of Mr. 
Meade, one of thew ‘citizeris, confined by the civil authority of 
. Spain for a collusive compramige with one of their officers, we 
-may doubt of her resolutson to refuse it. | 
Coupled. however, with the suspension of the signature, the re- 
-turn of Don Onis, the segociator, to Spaia, at this critical mo- 
ment, furnishes some, pretext for the opinion that it will not be 
completed ; that Ministers, foreseeing the fatal consequences with 
which the cession, Was pregnaat, had tried every thing that finesse 
. and protraction could effect, hoping that England would rouse 
. from her seeming torpor, and interdict the alieuation of the Flo- 
he the Union. + shts er 
; howeyeér, Hpgit{ shall, At this porjod of thenegoqatpn, assume 
the language oP tpnependence, and hate the el of a. re- 
.fusal, we canact doubt bat that she is animated by the promised 
su of a formidable alliance. Io the mean time the re-openia 
. of Congress in the United Syagqs svil] call Spr the explanation of the 
. President upon this extraordinary and unexpected delay, the spe- 
culators in Florida lands (and they are numerous) will be clamor- 
- ‘ous for possession. . | 
_ Tafluenced as the American Executive are by the tide of popular 
feeling, it is extremely doubtfa] whethes thes will be; ahle to with- 
stand the demands for the subjugation of a territory so highly im- 
. portant to their security and consequence. Nothing less than the 
.fear of being involved with the powers of the European Continent 
_svill restrain them from seizing on the Floridas by force of arms. 
It is true that their financial and commercial difficulties are great 
and paralysing. Imitating the vices of our system, they have cre- 
ated a factitious capital through the agericy of paper circulation. 
Obliged to retyrn to a mora wholesome cyrrency, without the gra- 
dual operation of legislative restricuons, and unpossessed, like our- 
selves, of a proportionate metallic medjum, they, have felt the mn- 
‘fluence of the transition more ‘severely than the people of Eng- 
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A TABLE showing the Amount of Bank Notes, and the Prices 
of Gold, in January and July, in each Year, from 1792 to 
1819, together with the Rates of Exchange on Hamburgh for 
the sume period. . 








Amount of Exchange 
Price of Gold. on 
Bank Notes. Hamburgh. 
£. £. 8 d. 

1792. January.-- 10,500,490 8 17 6 84.6 

99 July.. ecee 11,496,190 3 17 6 84. 5 
U7OS. ...eeccece 11,142,710 8 17 6 35. 4 

er ecee 12,713,510 $3 17 6 37. 3 
W794, wc cc ccece - 10,850,340 3 #17 6 35. 9 

” eoscscecee 10,489,180 $3 17 6 35. 6 
LTOS. wcvecce - 10,778,060 3 17 6 34. 6 

” eeoccccces 9,648,830 3 17 6 $2.10 
1796. cccccceses 10,632,490 8 17 6 $2. 7 

” ceceescsce . 9,597,900 ; 3 17 , 6 83. 7 
1797. ogee . e o*. ) 4 é 9,204,500 as 8 r 17 6 $5. 6 

” cosscccece 10,778,100 $ 17 6 36. 6 
1798. eccccoccee 11,279,860 3 17 103 38. 2 

9 ecsccccccee 11,84 , 8 104 87.10 
179Q. covcecccce 12,069,820 -* $8 17 #9 87. 7 

. CroBccececad 12,482,260 38 17 9 36. 0 bd 
1800. -ercvecese 18,297,310 3 17 g 32. 6 


sescceenes 14,850,260- ~3 17--9 33.6 
1801. .........7 15,808,060: No Price.- 26. 8 
a] @eeeeeoasgs 16,044,560 No Price. $l. 6 
1808, .....ceee. 15,394,020° No Price. $2. 2 


P 
fy) @eesseacesen 17,094,010 
1808. @eeeceeones 15,651,770 
n @evcesecoaes 14,290,570 , 
1804, .......200 17,158,780 4 
»teeseccces 16,974,570 4 0 
18065. Cores ecevnce 17,849,970 4 0 0 85. 6 
re) @ececqgeeace 15,674,776. 4 
” eecana@evece 16,567,560 
1807. S@eeestsG@ensen 16,004,660 
” Cetreoaves 16,068,240 bd 
1808. wcccteccce 16,619,240 & 8 0. 34. 4 . ry 


No Price. 83. 3 


> 

yt ececeeee 17,919,810 5 4 0 85.8 
1809, s2eese0.06 17,897,550 5 0 0 381.8 
” @eeesennds 18,818,160 5 1 0 28. 6 
1810, ...scccsee 20,669,320 fo Price. 29. 6 
9 te eececces 22,186,540 o Price. 80.2 
18}1. eecccvcece 28 ,658,450 4 li 0 26. 6 . 
> eeeseeGoeeed 23,935,127 4-11 0 25. @ 
IBIB. o-seccees. 22,702,450 418 6 27.6 
” Beeeeevecceo @eeaceneos 4 19 Q 28. 6 
BS1B. -occ.eeeee 24,390,140 No Price. 28. 0 
99 Geevevsoeoe 23,908,500 5 4 0 26. 6 
IBIA. cecccceses 25,981,740 5 10 0 28.0 
”? @eCevaesovee 26,062,180 4 11 0 29. & 
A815, ssseccccee 26,889,490 4 6 6 32. 4 
” @een0eaee ve 27 ,296 580. :4 16 0 332. 0 
1816. sesseeseceos 26,468,283 4 2 @ $4. 4 
tT} eeeasseeaoe 26,681,398 4 0 0 36. 3 
1817. @evseseseee 24,959,780 - . 3 18 6 36. 7 
” eeavenses @ 26,198 ,820 3 19 0 35. § 
1818, esssecrsres 26,407,510 4 0 6 34. 6 
” esaeecvenesee 26,034,970 4° 1 6 $4. 5 
4819. Seneesevee- 24,738,590 -4 8 Q . 83. 8 


Nors. The amount of Bank Notes.is taken, for the first Sixteen Years, from 
an Appendix to the Speeches of the Right Hon. Nich. Vansittart, upon the 
Bullion Question, in 1611. That for the subsequent Years is extracted from the 
various Documents laid before Parliament. Rates of Exchange and Prices 
of Gold from an Account returned to the House of Commons by the Mint, in 
1811, and subsequently from the Annual Returns. 
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--. EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE 
an ON THE 


‘ 


AMOUNT OF BANK NOTES, &c. 


Tx will be seen, that for 18 years previously to 1805, the price of 
gold was little affected by the amount of notes issued by the Bank, 
and that it remained constant at little more than $i. 17s. 6d., ox 
$i. 18s. per ounce, although the amount so issued by the Bank 
varied from 9 to 17 millions. During the three succeeding years 
the price of gold rose as high as 52. 5s. per ounce, and, during the 
same time, the Bank iseues never amounted to 17 millions; and 
when, up to 1811, the latter kept increasing up to upwards of 
28 millions, it will be seen on the contrary, that the former kept 

dually falling to about 4/. 12s. per ounce. From that time 
till 1814, they both rose progressively, and it is only during this 
short period of 3 out of 27 years, that the price of gold appears to 
have risen uniformly with the increased issues of the Bank. 

In considering the price of gold with relation to the Exchange 
on Hamburgh, it will be seen that, whilst, during the whole period 
from 1792 to 1805, the former remained steady, as already 
stated, at about 8/. 17s. 6d. or $i. 18s. per ounce, the exchange 
was above par at intervals for about 8 years, having risen in 1794 
to $64, and in 1798 to nearly 88, and was below par onl 
between the years 1795 and 1797, and 1800 and 1808. Indeed, 
daring the whole of the period from 1792 and 1805, the variation 
of the exchange appears not very satisfactorily to be explained, 
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either by the price of gold or by the amount of the Bank issues, 
excepting by the latter in the years 1801 and 1802, when the 
Bank Notes rose to 16 millions, and the Exchanges fell to 29}. 

It is true that from 1808 to 1812, the increased issues of the 
Bank should appear to have depressed the Exchange in a ve 
regular degree, but from that time to 1817, they have both, wi 
trifling exceptions, risen together, and have exhibited a curious 
anomaly, namely, that whilst the Bank Notes have amounted to 
nearly 27 millions, the Exchange has remained above par, as it 
was when the former amounted to only 9 millions, the price of 
Gold being at both periods under 47. per ounce. 

From hence it should seem, that the variations in the Exchange, 
and in the price of gold, thongh generally considered as being 

tly affected by each other, appear to have been for a consider- 
able period of late years, rendered subservient to the more power- 
ful influence arising from ‘thé ‘ihtréaséd isgue of Bank Notes; and 
this may probably be explained, from the latter circumstance 
having afforded great assistance to mercantile transactions by the 
facility of discounts, which must, in proportion to the increase 
of external trade, have excited a corresponding credit and confi- 
dence abroad. 
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A TABLE showing the Value of Grain imported, and the 
Amount of Foreign Expenditure in each Year, from 1798 to 
1818 tnclusive, compared with the Rate of Exchange. on Ham- 

- burgh for the same period. — 7 . 


- 


Value of Grain . Foreign Exchange 


£. £. 
1793 ........ 2,091,998 2,785,982 35. 4 
; 1794 ..,....... 1,768,811 . . 8,385,599 85. 9- 
Py 1793 aetovece 3 ,401;622 12,040,236 34. G 
. iT eeeoevege 7,110 y | 82. y a 
7 ereere 1,454,722 . 4. g. 
1708 ...... +s 1,560,787 ———— 33, £ . 
1729 Coes peeve 1,765,840 ew $7. 
1800 qQeeenece 8,756,005 eer 32. 0 
1891 eoeee « 10,149,008 — 20. § 
1802 eeevv0e 2,165,799 nay 33. 2 
1303 eaearoce 1,161,598 3,460,008 34. 0 
1804 ...seese 1,855,388 9.461.000 24.10 
1805 eeevserve e 3,754,831 §,496 23. 6 
1806 eveeetvae 1,106,540 6,635,000 $$. $ 
S807 .cecoeee 12,878,521 6,616,000 34,8 
1808 decceese 336,460 9,552,000 84. 4 
1BQD wee seee 2,705,496 10,285 000 31.3 
1810 seeeeee - 7,077,868  § 123872,000 29.6 
KIL aoaeoveoe 1,092,804 ~~ 26. 6 
PEF cvvovecs 1,213,850 27. 8 
LBIB cecnseee 2,192,592 21,817,313 28. 6 
WBld cc cccene 2,815,319 26,195 027 28. 0 
‘ UBES cc eecccs 798,245 20,128 S18 89. 4 
WIG cscceeee 942,497 7 802,256 M. 4 
ABUT wecacene 6,403,893 3;404,670 36. 7 
1818 severe 2,387 ,657 84.6 








on 
imported. Expenditure. Hamburgh. 


10,908,140 























EXPLANATION OF THE TABLE 


ON THE 


, 4 ° 


AMOUNT OF FOREIGN EXPENDITURE, &c. 


- 


Tue Exchanges are affected by two great principles of political 
economy, namely, by the Foreign Expenditure, and by the amount 
paid for grain imported. When, therefore, the importation of 
grain, and the Foreign Expenditure have been great, the Exchange 

as become unfavorable, and the latter has, vice versa, increased 
nearly in the same ratio as the two former have diminished. 

In the accompanying Table it will be seen, that each protruding 
line of demarkation, specifying the variation of the Exchange, has, 
with very trifling exceptions, a corresponding sinus in the two 
lines which designate the increase or diminution of the Foreign 
Expenditure and the amount paid for imported grain. 

he result to be inferred is, that the Foreign Expenditure 
having now dropped from upwards of 26 millions annually down to 
2 millions, the exchange will also most probably partake in a great 
measure of this counteraction, and become gradually higher, 
especially if the succeeding harvests should fortunately prove so 
abundant, as to render importation unnecessary. 


END OF NO. XXIX. 
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is but a poor description of them to say, ‘ that you saved 
brother-reformers from being hanged.’ The English, > 
had but one hope.left. Their parliament, instead of protecting 
them; | id to the tyrants that conspired their destruction. 
‘othing remained but to frighten or ¢ the tribunal which 
held the sword over those whom their mock Tepreséntatives had 
delivered bound hand and foot to the bloody. serv servants of the 
crown. A complaisant jury would have completed the work 
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man should die, who has deserved well of his: cimntry, tharl to 
forfeit by his misepaduct ity affection and regpect, .; 
‘The auther then proceeds to establish the joatice.ef his. send ~ 
tence of death against me by long and labored, censuyes of. the 
Whigs from the Revolution downwards ;, but, as ‘reface 
in not Wr hall leave fe ene wiltat, i have anh rips bent 
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_livided in opinion ; ‘and indeed the author himself most cour- 
teously reminds me, that Mr. Grattan (who, thank God, is still 
livirgy ‘voted on: the same side of that question with myself.— 
Pethaps he dtsa should have died. 
‘The'itsipaation of my heeving- changed my political opiniens 
by bone ion of the Oppositien is the more inconceivable, as 
it he of ‘His work; in-almest every page of it, is, 
that © We: ahgéd: our opinions together, but which is just 
its erileg r unfounded as that I had chatiged therm angly. 
ndend a; thé impitation of -chamgeableness J 
at' this anthor ‘id ‘surely :a very imeansidérete 
saat dates we: ‘sites evel iti the- Neat of tris aecusation 
be te out of hiv way’ to furnish the strongest evidence 
ofa aia céntrhry disposition ds‘in speaking of Mr. Perry, 
stow ‘ahd ‘{6r se marty Fears past’ te Bditor of te Morning 
Obronidle tie’ covert dimes ‘desceibes that as my 
fort years friend.—_Now such.a friendship was not very aikely 
to atfaued so tony, if ¥ had abanioned/all these“ princi- 
6 suport of which tifis traly honest: arnd: téned 
thas 20 faithfully devoted : himself Guring adl that time. I 
Could sot therefore have even guessel atthe drift of putting 
Husiquesti stion to nie Hut from «& dul sehtonde, to be ksiawa.only 
for ‘a notation, from the obscurity of its ‘authiog, by inverted 
dt! an er 
ae Fou itight’ as'well say, Cif yor fangh-at Lord Brakine’s 
lortdn: “YBbon, "790 centaot hheeve any respect, for Mr. Brakine’s 
‘defericé of Hardy.’” - 


TRS tie vulgar + Jost T reply, tat tao eather. holds in ab- 
’ Tidwh Cdntéiipt the most ancieat dintiidtions: of a monagchival 
vetate, he is ‘uridaubtedly well justified in cemeaidering the green 
‘ib a U laugtia Rarer J but oer altogether when hin 
wit'is palpably not -potdted at'that Auighthepi, but personally 
again te is 1 is well known, that the Order of the ‘Thistle is 
a distinction fur dhe wobitity ‘of ‘Beotiand ; asd that ever since 
the Union it has bedn éhe ‘chstom to ‘invest, with it two English 
peers. Now, as dre auther repeatedly taunts me with my 
‘Stuart ‘andestoth, he ‘hws' inadvertedtly let down the 
fords’ of the surcadin I hed. -ats because, eT ain of the 
Hy Of the Wing wid Thatta tho onde, and bed bean-for 
ih the service ‘ef ‘its present Sovereign, it seems 
aif ult to find fault, efter with -the Prince. Regent for bostaw- 
‘tak ith Mie; or te ninke wit my dinqualitidation to receivé- it: 
‘but, ‘#8 Une trieina ttn was pointed tp convey, thet te the nootp 
ting it was a Me nartare’ frose ‘aly.: principles or frieedebips, I 
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sentiment on this momentous subject, which otherwise 
hove booms fespotten.:-aed mow Jot us ms see iat T snyself have 
written only a few months ag@iives.: +s 
-2f8 Thepprisabirig sentieasat amongst men -wieea, ‘ailugnces 
moimere:jikely en: any thing 1 knew -:to ‘hring..about some 
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‘My object, from the « begimiing of tay‘ pathic tite) kas 
Never varied: -it’ Has: reba Mae ‘always ret ebé, tool dbtaie 
such a. House of Commoens.as I have segeribed' My 
change- of opinion, repsatedly dvowed sand) tidy) ‘te 

Strongly by every thise pabuiep drewid bo; weascaty 
‘as to the bést: and mosh probably 'eucdessful mens of feet. 
ing on uuchangeablo ‘porgose tadsi -circtimetences i dat Ware: 
changed. » Dsclaiwtss;.who:.leckroibp te the popularity of fie 
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real interest UY ihe’ peop presale TAN ett ten 
‘account to be compromised or neglected. The privations and 
‘distyesses of thousands in every populous district are at this 
moment so grievous as to demand the most indulgent consi- 
deration, and if, instead of claiming rights to which the laws 
are strangers, they were advised by those they trust in to sab- 
mit the expedien an extended representation to the wis- 
‘dom and justice of Parliament their influence could not but be 
powerful in the opinions of all reasonable men. 

If indeed the visionary claim of Universal Suffrage and An- 
‘nual Parliaments, or other extreme changes, were entertained | 
and acted upon by numbers of enlightened men of any descrip- 
tion, it might then be thought hazardous (as has been often 
alleged) to withdraw the high sanction of from the 
present forms of election, lest when a breach had . made 
in them by the liberality of Parliament, the Radical Reform- 
ers might break in like a flood; but such an apprehension is 
now surely at.an end. This claim of right has no supporters 
who can give it dangerous, or even plausible effect; and every 
other theory having been happily swallowed up by it, Parlia- 
‘ment is thus left the undisturbed master of the field. 

Let Parliament then avail itself of this crisis. J cannot but 
think, that if theelective franchise were now fairly and judiciously 
extended, without altering the character of the House of Com- 
‘mons, or violating any principle of the ancient constitution, 
tamults could not easily be raised: the orators of sedition 
would be silent, when their topics of invective were destroyed. 

I consider the present time also as a criais in another re- 


spect.— Representative governments, though certainly neither 
ceneplaa not nor for by ‘those who first interfered with 
‘the French Revolution, already begin to be looked for through- 


out Eurepe.—France, at our very doors, has obtained one, 
atid England, by too rigid an adherence to the forms of the 
feudal world, should not remain an exception herself to the 
principles she bas taught the world. 

When the circumstances which I have been obliged to dwell 
-upon are attentively considered, the. duty of the Aristocracy 
seems unquestionable. ‘Placed as they are between the 


and seasonably exerted, ' inealcrlable value in. every 
State. T look forward, therefore, with a strong interest, to the 
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were then, and.until lately, ly sheir opponents recetved- through- 
out the country'as thowe which always: had characterised and 
ought perpetually to distinguish ‘the representatives of the 
Whigs who had effected the Revoltition : and, as eminent men’ 
coming later into’ life (who are too well known to require enu- 
meration) added strength and réputation to this public spirited 
body, it more effectually pursued the same independent course. 

Can it be wondered at, then, that I felt indignant at reproaches 
‘poured out it so fitends, who had never be- 
trayed their principles tior departed froth themost: conscientious’ 
discharge of their duty 1 As far, however, as such injurious 
representations may call-for refutation, I them by altoge- 
ther, for the present, referring only to what hag been already 

published on the subject; but the extreme mischief of this con- 
duct I cannot help) onpe agaitt 901 $9 T8i% ‘serious consi- 

deration of many worthy and enlight meni who are sincere- 

ly and rationally devoted to the ster to the sttecess of-a practicable and 


useful Reformation. 
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tion of the world.” Now THis, though nd argument at. all; 
but on the contrary extreme folly, if employed as an answer to 
those who /ike the Whigs seek only by the same architecteto ren-~ 
der this venerable fabyic more perfect by analogous alterations 
which time has rendered necessary, is a. very fair objection to 
those who would rage it to the foundation, to build up 
d. Tt is however 80 much 
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Hobhouse, supported by Sir Francis Burdett, oppased! theAyrec: 
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pensions of the England io any favor ens a from 
people, as being a co igate: faetiGR, | vebdéh - 
had abjured all the fine rinekples of he Constitution, and had. 
abandoned the cause of befoun, which they had once solemnly 
pledged themselves to support. 

_ "Fo speak plainly : that a Whig might now be considesed as | 
a tesm of ridicule or reproach. _ . , 
The truth and justice of such imputations deserve most sexi- | 
eusly to be examined; because, #f believed, cast into the. 
the character of the Revolution itself; and leave us with- 

out any standard for British freedom, but that. which has heen 
planted within a few years by hot, undisciplined Reformers, the- 
majority of whem, though, most probably, bonest.and well 
intentioned, have, by their yielences, repeatedly disappointed, . 
and, in the end, rendered almost desperate, the great cause, 
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Commons, which, under its ancient forms, had recently ob- 
tained the fal full confidence of the people, by the renovation of the 
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now calumniated as a worthless faction, brought in, ‘and carried 

through his Libel Bil], which it would be folly to. eal ipe, be- 

cause it iti. ‘udiversally admitted to. bg, a’ statute, wh hich, uf, fx: 
6 






panged our record S would as ‘com letel ( d'éffect ly 
destroy hey dom 6! f specch an of "wri ting Sane te j 


were dethrdiied hy din invasion of t heed — sre I gait 
period, tf have daly to ask thos¢ who have sinc e.comé into Tite, 
or arrived at’ maturity, ‘0 refer to ‘the pajlidme tary sebatey es 
where the; virtues and, ise of Pe Ri Wri i rot Wa ‘ast a 
nue to be matter of. reprotly are An 
The pext con} unctyre, material to sie: 
pur Frei tevolution.—_U al at 
Le Ww en a, at’ 0 », JO: mo 
hike oar ‘atacestors a} ee be ¥ ea ae aga \ : 
ma faces, in a voatentio or ‘their. rights, tie'¥ Vi ; ¢ 
rely, Be | charged with having ‘fallen short 6 of their’ i 
solr tn, defence of freedom, ‘wherever overpowered oF § 
on tie contrary, if is a ‘fact, almost too notorious to be, filly, 
to, memory, that many of the thost aautucnt of hat, Bo 
llbwing their gréal leader, Mr. Fox, were a¢coysed by some 
eh of th te own body, ag Republicans, who sought to S inka 4 
ajay by _ overshadowhtig the sober an tegulated character | 
our own Hevolution, already adyerted to, in in fhe 4 i pay et 
for,the suffering people of France. It’ is, equ aly Bo 
that, ppoa the same principle, ‘they opposed an peers 
a War with ance, until if f had d assumed, dac haracter w en 
ights of other nations were, ‘invaded. For al ough: ¢ 
Gaye mments, of those nations, by their tnjtist and uEpring ded. 
interfa ce in the’ beginning of the French ‘Revol lution 
doubte ly drew, us themselves all the cajarnaties, wh whic thes 
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mh ‘indeed, actually and most unfortunately happened. 
Whigs had not many days published their declaration, 
Pies Rey avery inequality in our Representation, and 
ended ‘their removal with equal wisdom and’ eldquence, 
than the Reformers of’ the Gat instititional and. Corrésponding 
Socictics, so publicly pee opposed it, questioning 
the sinceri of its its authors, that it was thought necessary 
"repel their which > was done,in a most excellent 
Paper, drawn up by the’ tavlee Mr: George Rous, a most enligh- 
fe mber of the Fiiends,of the People, ane 
pursued ‘their driginal abject wi 
net havin oon und ards, requésted t) 
Gr theh 4 member cont the House df Commons 
aration ‘before Parliament ;"andLord Erski 
Ei Ports outh, to sécbnil. the motion.—'T 
bdlatety and most faithfully ‘carried 
int ‘have ly 
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introduced, by ‘Lord, ,Erakine, into the, Hogse of Lowis,.ia 
sapport of. Land. Grey's, dectzige, 40 declare. :this- powcr exere 
cised, ‘by tha magisirates to have .bean.ilegal, Both. thea 
exaytions foripublia lihexty:wena secanded by. the. Whigs,ianw. 
calympiated, who wunely could, nat. be, responsible’ forAhe 
rejection, py: Parliament, of Ane views they. enteriaingd 0m ‘bat: 
ute SUDO, tel Vege ct re oe hy aaner at we ove 
ath ..the, Jast. onaipnsy wben, the, Act) of * "Habeas 
¥F 3708, quapoasied, and. secret cqmmilfees were appainiedL 
bre Both, Horses of Parliament, ig. investigate the extent. aml. 
cases of; tig conpmptions, theeughowt dhe county siti appensedy 
that, the: .mpltisada, nest implicated, im.those axcesspe, 
ail .theiz. privations -end .distresses.,with.enexempled., 
patience ian that the-(79 paints upon which they. werg-contr 
ae: maddened, were, the apposition to, 
Hien ae Parliament ;, both, of them, as they 91 
eiebecn dogunctive alike.of, their happiness anth 
segaeity!,. With, the. breaking: .wpr.of.-Machinery,,.then hole! 
asa of pur, Manyfactures. must have been. broken ap dao 
i Ist, the iwisiqnary, and ujattainable: changes, to. which, dew! 
bean exgited, and.the glayms they hed create 
Ash proater distance overy- rational object of Retorm, mio 
the more, enlightened, parts.of, the, public. might othermisa de 
aqntiol, themselees $0 obtaini.: Thig.is in itself..a, completa 
answer; teaver syteble. that: has been, orcan-be; wttared 
amongstthe Whigs, who atany-former.pexied were active 
io foingees national cause,..whose. well-congidered: and xegniag. 
sihave. beer suspended, but, it is hoped, not Analy, 
eve, ee das pede es Pooltadta 
= habf FROIN scarcely: exadible, therefore, that. within. ‘9 chart, i 
‘tepe aflerwards.the-whole body.of the..Whigs, merely. mongnee 
‘they espqused tho pretensions of am unblemished genie 
-of (9, suitable. sank in ithe world, and duly qualified tg, nit. dn 
pipe eager W estaninster,. should berpublicly Teprenanted ai 
ngipled faction. ., cov at sar blebs 
ao vg carefully abstained from. aseuming, a8 as facts; awe 
smihnt ali, the newspapers have congurred..in, as having 
‘from, the candidates and theiz supporters;.on. the hustings,;. (brats: 
Lam, boptid to give credit to she. Editor of the Morning Chior 
.Digle, ap to-what passed, segerdingihimself, awtil Lseets aathon 
 Sttatively. cantrndicted 3. who. himsel: reperts,. that be was galt 
‘liely. rappesented as tha corrupt toel.of:n .cORRUPT-RACTION: 
‘ot Leaving. Mx, Perry, however, far. the manent, liam justified, 
for. the present, at Igast, in believing, thas the. Whiga of, Rag- 
_land were branded. ag a, cprrapt, faction; whichi.iaia qufipians 
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windiéutidn of thesé‘ payés: iw thelr defence:—As to Mr. Perry 
himself, whom! have known intimately‘for' nearly forty ‘yetirs, 
no journalist was ever more disinterested, tote Honest, or more 
enlightened and independent:' He attached himstif; persomally, 
to'Mr.- Fox,‘ stipporting' the-printiples’ of that: truly great ‘nian 
throughout the ‘whole of his’ illustrious Mfe, alld: Wwas' three 
times exposed to great personal danger, by a fearless pursuit of 
his «dut). ': On/ ond! cecagion; ‘tio thocence or ‘tnerit: Codld 
defénd hit ; since, being committed to Newgate, by the Fidise 
of Lords; fora breach of privdeve; he could offer no extul- 
pation or défeoce+ but, when twice arraigned, as a Libeller; ‘for 
publications in favor of :pablic liberty,'Ne stood before the juties 
of his’ country! he was triamphantty acquitted; having Weférided 
himself’ upon’ the: tast ‘of, his ‘trials ‘with # spirit and ‘awdl6. 
queriee' that would have added tisite'te the bar at'tiny peribe 
il Atother'grdat error seenis'to, have prevhiled during til Bite 
dléetion; ‘which strikes'at the very ‘form’ ‘and: condition of Sodfal 
life! Mnfivénces being'considéred #8’ unjust’ and illegal) Whith 
in alb Hiee‘and popular elections must, ' ftom the very hae of 
huvhaw affairs, 'perpéteally exist.—It may not; indeed, it chloe 
always Happen, that every man in Westiitister; who ‘piste 
the publié taxes; has ‘had Jeisere, amidst laborious ovetepetivtis: 
to consider’ the' claims of candidates ‘tol distinction ant? "prt- 
felewe+ stich persons may fairly trust ‘ih the -opinidds)’ ii 
Fejidsé'in the wishes of their benefactors, their employers) ‘tii 
friehds y and itis not corruption ‘in entightened mieti; Who) cat 
se: blearly the interests of their country, to use thelr tiftdide 
with Perdbuls ‘toss qualified to ‘investing those stibjeets *- Wit; 
. whether I am right or wrong in this, it always did and aways 
must happeit'iii- popular elections, unless'God shall be pledded 
completely 'to- recast ‘the nature: and character: of thaty: “1¥, 
wpot tHe latl election, inflgences were: exerted witich Hit TAG 
_ proliibits,' E-hepe they wit} be detected and: punished, arfd 4 
hew'election. awarded; but, beyond that, it is uscless-and Cved 
childish to complain.—These observations were dictated :'4 
aimost as fast as they could be written, from a''sick’ bed! o 
devere,-long-continued fllnoss ; and, as the powers of thé fit 
ad body aré idseparably connected, I'am afraid ‘they béhF the 
marks ‘of the debility of disease. They could not te ‘besan 
till the election was nearly decided, nor delayed, after ifs cbs\- 
clusion, till all ittterest'in the sebject had passed away.’ Witt 
regard to Sir Francis Berdett; ‘personally attached-ws' Part t 
tha Whigs, I’ shal not retirn railing for’ railing, nor séck! to 
defame or-undérvalue him: 1 acknowledéd hii metdts" ts’ a 
public ‘spirited, independent nan, who has successFally cul 
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cpeaple appear fo, think, that making a, agise, ot rather creating: 
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ae, important, if.tamed: to:a ‘proper: -acoowmt by persons of 
parties.and epinions.. 
The sevore,. and occasionally ‘doubtfal, struggle, which ‘has 
placed:'a Whig‘ candidate at the ‘head of the poll for Wést- 
tminster, who; i the time of Mr. Fox, might -have walkéd over 
the.cousse, if: Government interposed no candidate, is a proof; 
that no man, or.body..of. men, however pure, should submit to: 
sysiemoatic oatamny. Against the occasional: misreprestnta tions’ 
of.ignoranee,; of: malice, inseparable from every homed con 
ditien;.established chawacter 3s a sufficient, and evén. the: best} 
y-but, against. emorganived Red persevering tion, 
deracteny without an equally active resistance, ho ¥ 
eithep:of public or: private mon, van possibly: hy cbnterid- een 
reputation ofiithe former ought not to:bp in their vwn ete 
itis atid for. the public; who are -dntitled ‘to thbir moet 
efiiciatt.service; and the.pablic cannot be efficiently. 
thade dwhoj are believed, by ‘the: mass ‘of the people; to. he 
wapaincipled os.‘comapt —K¢.ig for-this: owase,, th that fedblolas. 
myjeffovtinust! be, at this moment, I Have Siaynadiat ely! avaied! 
Tngdelf dh the: predend.ecoasion toset an example fora Bysteny 
ofideftneeuyWhen.calurbnies are vigorousty /epelied,, thoy! 
reseil wih their wathers- with, an accumulated anid extinguish! 
Ingiifomoesy! Gn ha: aoa vp 
Bnedhep use uaght be: ‘mado to follow. from. ‘itt syste. of 
detraction onthe subject of Referm of Parliament. Although: 
public pladges aro‘asoless, -and: even dangerous, yet the great 
bodp-.of the Whigs, who'act together m-Pafliament, might! 
draw togetier as nedity as is possible, in the consideration of 
ans) abject, so). perpetually ‘shifting as‘ to its practicability ot. 
safety, sivas ta prevent individuals amongst them,. whem. cam’ 
didated.at popular elections, from making clashing pr paprovil 
dent prbfdssions.' For my own part, Iam of opinion, that the: 
houtly: thickesing> difficulties which have, for. a long time, 
invobrediang darkened this most important question of natiohal 
policy, »iB iusepsibly be. dispelled and.cleared away. -Every 
hody must now be convinced, that a total change, ¢r, tather, 
subversinn,» of the present frame and: constitution ‘of. Par- 
liagnent, Dy universal: suffrage and annual elections, oan nevor-be 
upon.this country, but through a sa retobw 
pwocecdiag from the lowest and: most :i vat. and thag 
oaghe :to- be a metive. with, and. encour end to; "the uinore’ 
intelligent part of the public.¢o consider in what uiariner,.qid 
te what axtemt, unquestionable imperfections and gbusesi might: 
berremeved,. which degrade the character.of) Pariament, and 
become, the. mest powerful weapons inthe hands: of wioked- 
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to dangerous disaffection and contempt. . The .more.I: have 
thonght ypon thia subject, the mone ET. bave.bcen .convinted, 
that. whilst, the necessary influence. of. the .Grawnh shds: the 
support of the,collection and distribution of so great a-revenue, 
with the patronage over such an immense dominion im every 
quaxtar.of the globe, a, well azranged and very considerable 
extension. of, the,, system of. Represantation,,.mould produce 
much legs change in.the returns of. members, than is: generally 
imagined ;. because many;.populax elections. are. wow. careied 
againat the Crown, from a disgust inthe. penple at its monopoly 
L. Boroughs that are not free; and Twill veatnie, besides, to 
etel,: that, if, Parliament should be, disposed,, citer :spda- 
tagcousty, or in.campligace, with respectful petitions’ maf tee 
people,.-ta; considen, favarably. this. momentous subject, and 
showld, fearlessly: enact |. what @/-liberal: ‘policy,: dictated dn 
ani extengipn.of the ,Representatign, those .gangs ofvtprbulent 
and ‘almost distracted :men, whidh,-. more. than osige,::baye 
impelled his Majesty's Ministers to suppress them:-by“tnpo- 
paler suspensions, and.even permanent abnidgments, df pitalic 
Pert. woud vanish, of chemselves, lik. an. exichantesnt} and 
Jibellexs bf.:Pazlianent, always dangetous 4o. public: tran- 
quillity, but often innocent of criminal intention, frens:ithe 
thistaken, opition.tint they are serving’ their. country: By: the 
moat. unqualifed,.expdsures of. the imperfections. and )cdr- 
mptions mseparable, from ita-present structure, fcelirig: rebuked 
hy ita, recovered dignity, and endeared to it from its wisdém 
Sadi gtisties, would bac¢ome its most. faithful. suppenters; and 
the publications of. a, free press. the most effectual paiclar 
mations.of its willytbrough the affections of.a grateful peepin. 
This impey appeart-visionaty,.or, sather,,as.a kind of deliviais, 
igh petson whois: dictating from a bed of sicknesa;-but:if has 
abnaysywher in.hcadth, bean.my unallerable opieich, provided, 
ds: divhace alneddy..espressed. at,..it shall be.the free spontandous 
fi the deus of, Commoits,, or through sespectful petitions 

‘in people, : oafee ** fart 3 a i OS ID © 88 | Ving 
TR Bm wily akeane Of ie great difiiculty...of suddenly - oni- 
Ririating maturing any systematic and general! change 
im 4n Rapreseniation white has existed .foax ae: high ab angie 
quity Send: whieh, ip. se many:instances, Js interwoven with the 
franobises of; communities, and: the individual rights of:the 
sbhjects baty surely, Pecdiament might, en the mean. ime, avegl 
-iteelf of evety eccasion: of: juatifiable-disfraachisement, anthof 
catingaishing- seach: insignificant Borewghs as could be accom 
. lished, without; arbitrary: evaciment au. pereenal --injusting 
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ecvornment ate some oe the ue and tae 
a of our commerce and manufactures remain unrepre- 
sented. 
It is surely no answer to a judgment of disfranchisement, 
upon such occasions, to assert; thet-many other Borou; 
believed to be equally corrupt, more than it would be a 
defence in the mouth of a detected felon, at the bar of a court 
of justice, that the straetq Were ir enerd with pickpockets 
thieves, who were at large. Neither would it be at all just 
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ehise. Ifsuch rules were inerorably acted upon by the House 
of Commons, though it might-not- whelty prgvent corruption, 
yet it would rendef the" prattice fof it: more’ dangerous, and 
would keep such transactions more out of the public view than 
they are at present, which would, in itse/f, be a great point 
gained for the public ; as nothing can be more unfortunate 
than when attacks, on these accounts, are made even within the 
walls of Parliament, upon its title to trust and reverence; no 
Satisfuctory answer can be made to them, even though _at the 
very mpmpent, pptwifkistindiies Woh ‘defécts if thelfbrins of 
our ancient Constitution, the House of Commons may be most 
zealously and honorably devoting itself, which, I trust, it is, 
at this moment, to the fulfilment ofits most momentous duties. 
- [ have already, in the foregoing pages, delivered my opinion 
as to the expediency of a due consideration of the question 
of a more extended Representation ; but, as that is a subject of 
greater diffralty ahi céncérhing @hRK thekd ase Kah diversi- 


ties of opinion, it becomes the more important to seize the 


eafliest opportunity of exalting the dignity and character of 
Parliament, which are, in other ‘words, the dignity and cha- 
racter of the People. Loe, ' 
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Here then, Sir, is a deliberate assertion, written, for any 
thing I know to the contrary, in the early part of the day, that 
independent men, respectable as gentlemen and scholars, are in 
the habitual course of acting in, public contempt of honor, ho- 
nesty, andiwisdom. The best and wisest of mankind have un- 
doubtedly been sometimes the victims of an overpowering 
temptation, and departed widely from their duties; but that 


efal ny? r 
bre Hénts of 2 oe ios Choke and 


» are admitted to be found, should nevertheless, and 
. from no ignorance, being gentlemen and scholars, and from 
no sudden temptation, but upifagnly, throughout the course of 
their lives, renounce, systematically, every thing connected 
with honor, honesty, and wisdom, is a proposition perfectly 
. suited to the immediate context, and to almost thal Fehole 
sequel of oe ronald work—it is much the same as if, oer 
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you very propérly take credi#, as- hie ddfeht was notan unéore- 
hech Conussyiionte' df'the report, and of hie ow reloquehce, 
but a designed dud’ tudable sacrifive to the-interests of the 
pubtié, of whiel! yor indy now take joy; bdth f&dm the public 
and #rféelf, OOP Dat tues tn ad be etber tty rah fe gy C 
- You continue, Sir, in the same diverting strain, when you 
desvribu, anil réjotee én, the consequence:of this same .Apedch 
and the fepbrt:” You tefl ts, speaking .of/ the panty, <<‘ qliss 
appointment deptived “it'of iit: conld ‘contain its, tiga 
no“lovigét, bird it: prdcipithtely: plunged inte! a' contest which. 
has happily’ draw vpot itthe attention of theawhele Hedy 
of the ‘péoply,' and Kas endbidd a'wvery taspe pertion of ‘then 
fally ¥ upptevidte Ns false prétehsiods:?! Amd-yot'seme up the 
firiet CORSeGueHtd by saying, thet whut the! ForesRad long had 
THe Whice-day AT Last! CBTAINED- THe CONDEMNED - 
OF ry A PkOPERS CO fants birt cette “le iecanan 
BWothen, Siro ehes' silva italvebn inedting, and GhecW-estmind 
ster’ itetiet, hdd, whew taleh “tégbhther, the ' surpriéingy pp 
‘iiapical ‘effet; ef having drawn the attentionef the peor 
p&'tipdn ‘Mie Opposition ‘ix’ Parlibinent 3: sowing -theni thet) 
accéping ‘fo ‘you, they had net foamd: -onk | befose, tatt day 
wérla déspicdbls faption, deserving only public -contenpts 
Now admitting, for the moment; that 4ow have bede: given :itsal 
trift¥ddserition Hfthé Whips, it-stems stranve-to me; that the 
inybé hr coinposing™ so long & semtehce,'6o--as ‘to miake at degil 
te the ‘pridter; Should ‘not: keve given’ you' the bppostanityy 

of tefiedtins how extrethely tidiculods H:wams-te.-—primk dai 
pablivhys that ‘aftet a great humber of persens of rank-and prot 
perty;: dust withowt,"N-seems; either tonor oF :honedty,' bachestio: 
trived, for above a century, to impose upon the people,:as mek 
of pabhid' spite dtd Fista6, though “all “their: acts: erert: e#tler 
mettter ‘Gf histor} Or in “Tivinr ‘rerum breasce ; they ‘should ooh 
be Blown: ‘tip at onee te ‘the air by ‘a-speedhy of Bin. Hops 
house, in Westminster, and the report of which yeu, badstd 
wheh coupled with My.' Lamb's ! Becoming omnadidate a for ‘ithat 
very wed and receiving immediately afterwards the - support 

of Tlie ‘electors to - whom yearvpanphictis addressed. .‘1 
I can discover ‘nothin, »theretotd, im this tavern meacting, on 
in the‘ eléction that foHowed it, widch:shotld have deprivesithe 
Oppdsttin ix Parliament! of Ks: reason; jasyou have nghertedy 
or have‘ led them, in'!dhair §' agourwy"" aw: you adfterwatdside+ 
sttibt it, ‘to Pesvit te’ personal tavective, nbush, ahd paltimnys'] 
Ff-dissppeitnent, Bit, engunderssudh p-temnpess aid lnags.f¢ 
sich unworthy personslities, - it uray better: wesonnto fer ores 
you have written ‘yourself; Pte wt ent rota tt 
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| Bérnnown past, I cbavé seen nothing published in support 
OF Bru Baim, Sr ofthe Whigs, exeept ‘the. an es by my~ 
self ; written, ) certainly, in-an agony. ; bati.of. the, dady. only, 
mitdh tod subdndéd: for the harbor of angry, passione; and 3 
appeal to the public, whether a word can be found ia, ‘heatof 
angpriod repenadb. °./ tee oss wr OV an, 

4 \Inqheamxt aidathmes, you. "pegin to notice ; a \Egable’.effort 
hes tpraigd wi} thett Whigs: Mind. of myth cree 4 on, haa a -clpay 
right, ztiwtinconbiden my effort, as. feable, hut -nowe..ag,all.to 
hinge Tanduwiths thénindecoraty of salfrappleuse.trit waa. Jeft, 

cbéelic dauteasy} to yoitracli, mist: coneonaly,! to'praise me 
(andifan whith snafegtedly thank: you); for, my permiced on 

tht monsewabloyshath ttiake:!- butap fab was Ifrom attracting 
thergties ofthe pablis ta. my orn oar fons tha tif pO TIOns 
¥, heoqnse,:;, amidstthe 


beans of stating several important events, tr tee 
Pehigin, 





puted 1 all Make then ue | iy nes in oe QyvE. words) 
ith thes prefacaenly, ey gic artor diatr setae temper, fre 

tas inflesentt: contempt fer fact, guish .this. ex 

ohyeirettack, make it.alimost tianecossary to take notice. of 
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distinct and appropriate meaning, which cannot be ex explained 
aways: o. Wikio othiey; irare:the! niormbegs oP it Rite ex lg 
probable, indeed, that. siverul;:.pethaps“watry pormons; Who 
woudd ager haxé-veted:fir OCaptata: Maxcwell, ifhehad bt 
again disimoaadidate, gave their voles for Mya Tanth)! Wtit. 

may ‘be-casily:neceanted fo, withous' the .prepodterota iin’ 

tien of a coalition. Jt must always be desirable, in the mater 
of embghtened men, ‘whatpvet: TRAY ier thehe saiitienentit ‘con- 






las roe x iad been..e cmeraber wf. ‘hee thst Gove 
ment; olthdngh. k y should not iaveicdidiel 
thetelection, . yeti, would have: roe mince 
Holk ey, thaug ykarear. BO g ‘perso 
not betasaesempptried darted. by. Sin: pare aay 
haye defant.donr guaties, bob by Sir Francs Berdste eons piifth- 
ing, sol sdon tig ok Ben pub? conddet nef prem ecinctl Mah h FE 
ram or property ia, Paviianiont,. whilst be hinksell!was ecaunape? 
akthe oan pownenty to seforin se llr worl Dent 
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ont mg | said ae Ji repent)! that. you haves ) 
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within fhe scope of your petition. fod avoiding ihe. election, and 
mzat therefore depend-upon the result, ti esi abt 
yo i Dy. Aexrmon—hy - pnomines-—by ‘threater-by. cowipelsion - 2 
m IEDR well have added, by ditchcraft;s.ad seobafarmgo 
charges: ean Re, nofhing:. at: all without evidence to support 
ft re sores ED E- 
no By. ting, advantage : ‘of the? poverty: of the: tinas,. ‘ to 
segue those they ¢ould not-intimidates’"’ tHe wut 
isis but.a rousdbbout pompous way of charging bribery: 
Myst AAO, depend OPO the proof: under the petition that 
hag PT Sry Oe ee Ae 16S Tease. 
; y au alliance, with the very refuse pi-upcidty 215 JUYL. 
i  alijancerdid ne. at: all ap peat upon the best gs; hen: 
Ur, Lamb. was. prevented by: qe rhbble-fsem being heabhys? «-. 
ory Brt-98 it ss stated in Ty pur: petition to the: Hoodie) of 
Serer —~rand, ‘here you edimierate the charged ibcontaine; 
fox the same réasen!L ‘pass over: You mugt betsen 
anthat,, Amahe mean: tinte,, hey are: entitled to: nor kien oof 


As: vp Dafa, ee Deep there. rere tot ts: tb 
a , anebette J i sttppone; antis your witnesses can be. 
pyom leave,’ for awhile, dH li Ting ober es 
My Pex sajtum, Ko-the period bE: tee Revolutiob;:ant 
that, |) had aeken-cant bot'te acknowledge, TaHcr: ‘rind Weds 
BAD REMORA ED. FRR Bie: or Redrwre: oF ‘No UR Ty ie 
pai OPEB 1 Fiat LD: ‘Kind wot informed: thd pudtid, thav: 4s was 
OK Aide Kory siete satatatel se in: ‘the. nature: .of' ‘a preiwmbidite other: 
ond teok care shod xever bd made 
d thats dip Fetacmth eu ‘the seasivaal, ¢onverted: ‘oy then | 
intastaipani Werearde into: istptekrzal ‘Pardiareente: rack 
Dik yen me, ther, in ab answer oy bodbiiaibs tt 
a dayegr yecting, eid tn }thé hustings m Covent! Gardena 
highs of Baglin: éouhinénbing “abowe i! contiry nga 7 ee 
sthode: Who. hak defamed the’ Whige; 
think abate eT (aciang in emmbeort ‘with therm tilt ve ietony: x 
ov Nm oleate front Hons sielr ‘publios rigese 
talents, they, :hesb:auddéniy tamed round, "deserted, }deade 
Slanslered tham.. Thi] kiday, ovals ohne charge ‘I “idle 
your: aon ond hieby our Tpanngshlet wis published tov 
— Bat bawis at posaible,- Sirj shat what passed soow ater the 
ae fon years: following: il, even sapposing! the fee 
tha Bilket Right’ té have been depaitéd froinlo wher,’ 
Trepee reat dan amy auoh Selinquencies have to db-with my etin:" 
on Was not your party péefeetiy welt’ adqunimed with 
thea ties Whicky passed at ithe time of the Revojutidn,’‘and 
the political events that followed them in the reigns 
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ef the whole public, ing not for Lard. Garey: but vier. 
myself, il al All, vaxetene fevenies an soar opinions 
ot ee 2, Hf pet mischievous, hy the headlong procedtiings 
OME radical violent reformers. . I. deny. thet amyv06 
be, Processing which... ],.allyded 45. TRAINER, ExaTaple op 
couatenan ge fem gars, or that we ever published, as.you hAve 
asserted,. res olutions, or a declaration, quutaias lieentiousad 
steer ublished. by the British convepsion,at hy:ither. the cone 
fityfonal, or corresponding secieties.”, .. Momy: of tiene, pmblin 
cal eters ead. i in, eyidenoe, whigh,, I ‘srid,, wer eriaibal 
in pothing,.as I think..mare crimipnl end 
on er than hate they: reniipred the: canee. of: xefomn: Unpo- 
P 
dha 






suspected ¢ invpating government) with the thostifon- 

means of, crashing if, and which the lese Geawneindion 

aR parsons -f ata {pensensing grediuproperty 

anh ip which yous. pamphlet ie published.to cine circulate 
more smidelye as, mast ohyicunly.contzibuted tevcenfinals intivg 
Itis mnerat da>quit hig swhjeot, without: taking ome 
6, of. yar] passe, illiberal, and anbosnded attack 

eyy; thaugh his. ehanacter,, botey pablicujand 

eu 0, eli established, to requiae its obuticf doe 

»hthat santernalae ealsaang ought: alssays saibe 
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~ As upque denoluding' observation on’ the Reforni’ “bf Par- 
li cand vehibh pcomeltides your pantphlet also, is fountied 


“The timeds cdine,” you bay, “sthen’ itis’ more’ that. Ger 
ve 
Vir 
ky -epyuother: means?thdn Auéso!of' dhe: Hesclittiohis"' Ge « te 
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increase the dificuities'to.bo onceaantered, Yon Ah a andte 
favorable! gunied.:: Bima, :: bower, wilijph - 48., 

castiny: inte oblivion: the: greatest. differancea, amd. | tha: need 
aleeming ‘approhensions amenget mankind, might, by, thia tine 
have- brought back: thosubsjoct: of. refomn .t0- ifs. fain; aad; jam 
station in <r ead. feeling, had: it,.not been, fox the 










ings bithe 

mBonbetith vl deas the asseinbling:them 
exintiog 'ecubes) wWitktedt: the ntmoat »cinedtuhs oinearaapcotinn » boise 
sme conte! Crewler: difoulties, ard: the reaslt be. 

‘Boas tia doa erm ten cty: and believe madi, 
Chmimore devpily regect-thio ymyeelbe. |e sii rot boving 
JW iit the: nro oniby sliyided as: tof the ihede 
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proscribed eit fifi fo” ligive yom oredit foe heiba sheorgam 
oftiyoar party, widiask 5 youstherééote, sinca you hatd nedetibt 
pot leat / rlsthted tine Wigs (as toxin of me 
“PAR CH Yow: Meoanslate;- xpreaal y.applyy 
this eden 0 ‘ nvitt Papligqment,: we, 
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all your talent for misrépresentatidn, ‘that: you can auccessfully 
miproseut ‘me as ‘vither unazquemted-with, or mamiadful ef. the 
#ualicnable tights: of: the: people; bat the snabs: of 2: paaple, 
when stpatated from ‘those, who, from the aceidenta of. burn 
life, aredistihguished by property, ov the privileges amising.ont 
ofi the constitution! of -a state, oan me snore exist fon thei own 
freédoni; abdurity;, aed liappiness; than. -the lisabs.-of @. knee 
body .can have lumen action when separated from. the trunk. 
Do net-seppose'me te yan, that the. Whigs aro this trenk, as 
cbmpobing the:.greay bedg: of rankcdnd Iproperty!.in Great 
Britain; nthoagh jigs donakcied witir ike cosas» reform, : they: ave 
aly im portane party -sinoe- you woabd yfindy: ‘ beltevay the two 
Howses vol: niet, sthdir iinities, de iand 
Defente) | allongat whim ybinchave ndt a-indm hut, the. Wihiga-teo 
reekod only Wwoghd bezach ea seriesls chetaele ta: the, sucess wf 
your etertiods, as to Bead: youth asicisider, y hefierd Stem 
the very. ¢Gurse pou: ‘are !.geuyself, punsning, the timaiwas grat 
raved for ying Lotid Gey! revihentes ensk eopnd principle 
rébubleifietts-Bab. ried Ahe tire, et: hand ar ydbaiaat), 
pry the patitichs for referm shall approach: Rarlipmant, pam 
ecediiik |feous the: barmioitions : wishes Jof Ake :¥Arions, 
aut degrots Which ican along eenstituie: A netiony: aad, 
alld veel) the watdoris of the earth, binds tagether aaane soni 
dad ech tertabdbitanta of-Great. Britainy: 1 will. wen teopito 
plage may ¢herabter,, thet tho: noble: person, WROM ; JO TAWA 
etimed, ised: ‘Woo: qmnushg ithe foreshoely er yedbdr.the wenpE iret 
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gested any changes in these departments, even if they had been 
within the appointed province of this Committee. On other parts 
of the subject ; as, for example, in the definition and arrangement 
of Crimes, they have recommended:a consolidation of the Laws 
respecting only one class of offences, and have presumed only to 
express a general opinion of the utility of the like consolidation in 
some other cases. They wish expressly to disclaim all doubt of 
the right of the Legislature to inflict the punishment of Death, 

wherever that punishment, and that dane seems capable of pro- 
tecting the community Erhagdoborng api atrocious crimes. The 
object of the Committee has been ted ascertain, as far as the nature 
of the case admitted by Evidence, whether, in the present state of 
the sentiments of the people of England, Capital Punishment in 
most cases of offences unattended with violence, be a nece 

~ even the most effectesloseeunmey- against the prevalence of 

rimes. 
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first thirty yeats which followed the Revolutioh, the avetipe pra. 
poy of convictions ta executions was $8 to 20, that from 1758 
to 1784 it wag 46 to. 19;-and that from 1784 to 18h4, it was 74 
to 19. :It is worthy of remark, that the whole number af cohvice 
tions for, murder, on the Home, Circuit, in the fitst period was 128, 
that tRe executions for. the same period were A7:, than an, the. pep 
eid, the. convictions for, the sime offence were 67, and the exe 
eutions 5% ; and that in the third, the contvigtions were, Say andy tie 
executions 44, If: the in¢rease. pf the pap ation during 4,RTospe 
eqpy period of a hundred and thirty years, be taken into the agcounts 
and 7f we ear in mind that withi that time 2 considerable. city 


hag grown up on the squthern bank of the Thames, we shall be di 


. 


CS 


posed: t. consider, itag na exaggtration.to affirm, that yn this di 
' r 


at (0 gne, pf the mgst favourably sitpated in apes 


’ 
y 


ui : : 
a _ npayims. relate ta, too. shors a period, ox to nartow,, 
om 


Aer has, 


as ; 4pated in the; reqparkable proportion of three 
$0 .OMGe Sti) oy a Ete ge - ey te xo 4s ritatto 

nga the Stages from 1755 #91784, the whale cans Aomayor 
pieoter ip London and Middlesex were 7h; abd an, the BE 
yeart Sap. (64 to,1814 they were 64, ,, Inthe 1fay bein 16 
and. t812,.the, whole convictions for murder im London 7 

le an; the thfke preceding, years they were. 14+, ,Most of 


; digyct 


rdhmaterials for, safe copelusion, with Fesptct ta the copmpe 


a 
4 






sative frequency of crimes at differest periads,.. riage 


. 4! 
..+,An, general however it appears. that munders, and o "-spumes of 


wiglence and cruelty, have either diminished, or noé increased. ; and 
that.the deplorable increase of Criminals ig.not of such a nafire, as 
4o,sndigate apy diminution in the humdnity ,ef the people... 


practice of immediately publishing the circumstances ot SVGTY, atrO~ 


ar 


igus crime, and of circulating in; various, forms an accquat. _of 


/eyery stage of the preceedings which relate to it, is far mote pres 


_ at extremely difficult for odious-eriminals to.escape, . 


. Yyalent in England than in any other-country, and in our gimeé6 than 


in any former age. It is on the whole of great, utility, not-9 ily,a6 
a sonfrol on courts of judicature, but also.as‘a medns of rendering 
. . Sei ~ Ah Eg COR 
fryy;n9 atracious crimes, remain Secrets -with these advantages, 
howeyer, it cannot be dentied, that by,publishing the circumstances 
of .all ¢ringes, our modern practice tends. to make, our age.gnd 
nation, app¢ar more criminal than in, codtparison with atherg it 
really 15= O Ot Bat ait ok st 2a) 
- In considering the subject of- dur Penal Laws, Your Committee 
wil first lay before the House their dbservations 4n that part, 
which is the least likely tagive tise to differente, of injoa. - ; 
many statutes denounicwg capital punish 5.0); ibe faly and 
y nouticihg capital punishinente might "be <atehy a 
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widely: repealed, has Tong ‘béen 4 prevalent opinion. It is satictions 
ed by the authority, of two ‘siiccessive Committees of this Hote, 
sie posed: of tHe’mast émittent men of ‘their age, and‘ifi dome mea. 
ofthe authority off fhe Housé' itself, which ‘passed several 
the ‘recoinmendation ‘of théir-Corhmittées. Ag 4’ gerte eral 

sy oh the proptiety of fepealin ‘such statutes seerhs scarce 
i ve Beeh disputed ; ‘réspecting ‘the number‘and choice of th fi 
“diferent sentiments’ must alee § be expected. Your Comthittee 
Have ot attempted a cofripleté ehusneration, ' which mach'time xhd 
‘eons érable dé daliberation would ‘bé' required to ‘accomplish: ' es 

ected tie capital fi es ‘for''thd continuatree of which 

to dad ‘afgament, ad which seent td: 


ipate 
pnb bie that of Setumbering arid discrediting’ 


Batti {ous tdnsiderdtiots have combined to geuiaie 
ites eee thre Tevity-and’Hntiy have edt 


t offence, oF alm nore indifferent act, into a ci apical criti a 
tte oe O- 
rare ih proditced d permanent ihn ae 







i 6 be al cher: in orate the 
“Out rae i conkeive: my sre ‘it? cdit 


Baer its abofition. “But they ‘have’ dito'adverted + ai 
lee geht \ Pin addition to the intrinsic evidehee; ‘83 
by, bie severity ‘iit a’'taw, which atises from the compiris OF Phe 
a ‘the’ puhishment threatened, they Hiltd alsh Hat 
? Ahad starckly ‘ever been executed sinec:its first enaptinehs, 
ot if" ds’ fallen © tito i ilisuse as‘the Nation became inibre hithifine 
toodd petenalty enlightened, Your Cornmiitted chnsidtr ‘thentiveltes 
“OUR gatkiorived tg tecommiend its repeal, by tong experiptice, atid by 
She'deliberatd jddgmunt of the whole Natién. «In thé 
** df this laerer pt ciple, ‘they have been nateriafty- aided By ithe ‘do. 
* “¢iments whic eek have™ ‘been mentioned: -Where a Penal ‘Law has 
“hot been tarried’jtits effect in Middlesex for mote than'a centdry, 
ot ‘Uke Counties round London for-sixty years, and in the extensive 
~” Mivteict! whiek forms the Western Circuit for fifty, it may be safely 
*"'forigladed that he 8 eka opinion has 3 prompanced it to be ae 
‘ ePumetestat mye in force. - The Committee are aw4re, 
that there ae cmaes an which it may be said, that the dread of the 
cn ae pee vented the pecpetration of the crime, and where, 
Ww appears to be’ ineffieactous only because it has 
accomplished its purpose: ‘Whatever speciousness thay 
| teasoning in the case of conspicuous ctimes, and pu- 
! ig toning in to the minds of men, it never cin be 
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plausib “appliéd to rare and obscure offences, to penal ertattnrents, 
of ‘which ‘it‘réguires ‘a mote-than’ ordinary degree of professidrak 


accuracy habitually to recolfect ‘the existence. Your Committee - 


have endeavoured to avoid all casés which seem'té them to ‘be on 
this ground disputabte: From general catttion, and adesiré to avoid. 
ever) the’ appexrance’ of precipitation, they have ‘postponed ‘cases, 
which seem*td’ them: Itable-to as litde doubt as some of those''to. 


ab @7s5n 3, 


which they dre’xbout to advert = * 
Tt “hag! sottietimesbeen said, that the - abolition of ‘pena! Kw 
whith ‘Have Yitlen into disusd, is'df Kittle‘ advantage’ to thé: cohmit- 
nity: » *¥ dr ’Corhanittee consider this opirfion’as dn érrot. ” Fhey. 
foibbar 46 ‘eniatge onthe -strifing remark oF Lord'Bacori, that -all 
guch jaw weaken and disarm the other parts’of the ‘crithinal system. 
He Eliane odchitreHice BF the unéxecuted threat ‘of Dearh a 
criminal code, tends to rpb that punishment’ ‘dF-ait 'if8 'tettors, and, 
08 Rebate thie ‘penesut authority of the ‘yoveriment afidthe Lztws. 
The ‘multip! ication of this threat in the Laws of? Fngland has, 
brought"da'thémy dnd off the Nation, a character of harshness thd 
haath. ich evidence of a rea the bjectiont, Atesscntg ‘hot 
ens remoye. Repealailentes the Ubjection., Reasonihg thded 
off fehient' exercise of ‘authority, wHatever tts force” maybe, TF fot 
calculated to efface a getreral-and dedp impression. The removal 
of dused Yatvs isa preliminary operation'-whith greatly faciftates 
a just estimate, and (where it js necessary) an_effectilal of - 
hose laws which aré to remain in activity. ' ‘Were capital pttish- 
ménts "réduced' té the “comparatively small’ umber of- cas ih 
which they.,are often inflicted, it would become a, mucti‘$impler 
eratian d forth 4 right judgment of their proptiety ox eteanty. 
nother “consideration of ‘st tess y itéelf 
this part of the subject; Penal Law$ dre ‘sometimes’ ‘Called “into 
activity after‘ Torig’disuse, ‘arid in cases where ther very éxistérice 
miy"be ynknown ‘to the best ihformed-‘part of the' commun ty}. 
malicious ‘prosectitots set them it’ motion y'a‘nfitaket: ‘adminibta' 
tion ‘of the Law may apply them“to purpose’ ’fdr which they Were” 
not intended, ‘and which they art’ éaleufatéd ‘more’ to -defeat “than 
to promote: such seems to have beeri the case of the pérsoti who, * 
in thé year 1814, at the Assizes for Edsex, tas capitally conviceed 


still greater ‘moment 


ofthe offpnce of cutting down treet; aid who, in spite of ext 
applications for mercy from the pfosecytor, e‘omnntitring magis- 


trate, and the whole ‘neighbourhood; “was executed, ‘apparently 
because he was believed to be habitually engaged in other offeiices, 
fot none of which however‘he:had beén corivicted of tried: * 
Thie,. case is not quoted as furnishing any charge against’ the 
humanity of the Judge-or of the advisers of the Crown; they cer- 
tainly acted “according to the dictates of their judgthent ;- but it is 
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a.case, Where,the effect of punishment .is eubficiendly shown ey: the 
evidence tq be .the .reverse ‘of exemplary j and it. is hard ee 8a 
whether.the. general disuse of the ca api punishment in thj 
fence, oF the single. instance in which it has heen carried into ep 
snggests the strongest.reasons for its abolition, .. 
ote Bitatutes. as ereaaine capital felonies, which the Committee”have 
considered under this. head, are reducible.to two, Classe’; the First 
pare to acts either so nearly indifferent as ta require no, pena if 
joys, not.of qucha magnitude as that they may not.s 
£, Punish shable a3 Misdemeanours at common. law... In hpse 
Pe ae Committee propane, ‘the simple repeal ; > they ate ag follows »,; 
Ff oe pe lige -yand Mary, | Cy. de tayptians remaining with 
if. PRE mA 
é “> a Charles I, ¢. 8.,; Notorious, thieves i in Cumber Tand ‘ ‘and 
hire , Q Trcte 
amy tigen Being ied a gui in any Bore 
aid Thee mp be er tet et ean 4. uct od't 
ior are ufertcirre: — in, eve 
“in. any High | Raat 
. ih en Commoner Down.. 
3ofeor . ae ‘Gael tg vinings oF. stealing, Die 
ig Gary: ays eee R arrens;: Re. 2 wl 
OPT 55 ear, Feria or taking’ any. fish « oilt, of” “gtuy aves ne, 
to iPeS 
0m, ao “Bunting in His Majesty’: s : Forests’ r Chage ses 
d ‘lon ae ~ Breaking gown. the head (ax sere ‘ pee 


dpns pie. ¢. 28... ” Being disgbised withiq thé ‘Mint, oad . 
9.4--14 Geo. I, cy. 29... -Injwring of Westminster. midge é Ath 


. other Bridges by other Acts.- 
ager Be eloat connate ht those offences, which, though ‘in’ 
the ines of Your Committee. never, fit to be “punished with, 
oagttl are yet..so. mralignant and dangerops as to require the Bighs, 

»pupishments., except death, which are. known tq our laws, 

hae the Committee would make pansiable, either by trans- 
portagign,, or. imprisqnment -with hard, labour, allowing. considér- 
able s wich othes ithe, fiscrefion.. o£ the Judges respecting’ the, term AE 


ther. punishment, ia to endure. , . 
“Ie L Ele, 6.9. ‘Elo any Maid, Widow, or Wile,’ te. 
peu 2l Jac. I,.c. 26 cknpwledging or procuring any. Fines 
cove %a.. 
- 3.—4 Geos L ca ap. Th ‘duds. Helping to the recovery. of Stolen 


pian Geo. Tye 28... Maliciously, killing or wounding | Cattle. 
5,79. ae I, & 22... Cutting down .or destroying | Trees‘graw- 
ing, 
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6.—5 Geo. I, c. 36. - Bankrapty not suitreridesings:@rcs. 21.24 
1 Concealing or embezzling. dsaeag 
§.—6 Geo. Tl; c. $7." Cutting dowti he bao ned 
9:—8 Geo. II, c. 20; Desttoying ‘any Fence; Lock; Bhatcesy$oy 
0 Ro Geo. II, c. 23" Making’a False -Entryin = 
ister, Sc. five felonies. - Maer apd yal 
AS Go. Ui, c. 13. ‘Setding threatening Lettees. Si othe 
1887 Geo. iI, c. 19. Destroy roying Bank, re: -Bediord Leval. 
13, —8_ Geo. Ill, c. 16: Persoriating Ove Pensloaws taf .Gareke- 
wich Hospital. , ee Ot cin ior oie, 
14. ee Geo. II, ¢. 40. Maliciouely: cutting: Sdtgeb: | c4> 
18,—24 Geo. , If, c. 47. Habourltig' Offenders adainse thdt 
', (Reyente) Act, when teturne” frome wy ob bereation ~d yaar 
lg does. not seem ‘Bectssary to ‘thtake’ tlons< im rthis 
Phas © on ‘the unishments ‘of Fraispottation and ida 
four Commities have -ptoposed: t to’ epbutitine: foxy thabof 
Deak ip “he secotid of the two dlasses above-menthondd)> dim their 
presan t jimpeifect state the y. ate “sulicient -for enchiofferices') and 
in. the’ more improved ‘condition int which the 
all the Prisons of the Kingdom will ‘soon be placed): Imjuisoegnent 
may be hoped to be of such-a nature as ‘te ame wer evcuy purpise 


of AGtror and reformation. ; ' bo ok oS ul tie boli: 
walls ° a cat ates ag ud J. 

7 rr . 
"'y yoo { «* by : i. Hh 7 4 . “stile S 
: oo , 2th wsyLob nm 


Be the more disputable questions, which: Slate ‘fy offenses ‘of 
amore frequerit occurrence and more extensive mnisthief, YeueCoam- 
-MAittee will imit their present practical cond dsions: to) those eases, 
to which the evidence befote’them’ most Wistinetly vefevad ‘Phey 
cannot entertain any doubt that the general prineiplew ‘wise have 
been so strikingly verified and corrobordted in dotte pateioulaseases 
by that eyidence, apply with equal force to Ortierd;!retating 
to which they have not’ had sufficient trmé to Che @esmony 
of witnesses. ‘That soihe offences which the. milano riage: 
and mere which i punishes'as Burglary, are’ ‘not pepe 
with these crimes, and ‘ought ‘not to be pemished ith’ ‘eondd 
probably be rendered apparertt by a legislative envctidatiowsf che 
laws in being respecting Arstn and Borgliry!. ‘The tama resuk, 

im aless degree, might be expected frotn-2 simtllsrsoperstion 
in-other im ortant heads of iminal Law. © Mt Bsa 

On the three capital felonies of, Privately sterling ‘fa webop to 
the ‘input of five shiffings,—of, Privately gebling én @ dwelling 
house-to the amount of fon shillings and of, Privatelpaneating 
from vessels in a navigable mount of-forey : — 
the House of Commons have prontunded dhdit opinion, ap paving 
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Bills for reducing the punishment to Transportation or Imprison- 
meat. 
Ey proposing to revive those ‘Bills, Your Committee feel'a sin- 
gular satisfaction that they are enabled to present to the ‘House so 
sgnsiderable a body of dinese Evidenge,in support pf opinions, an 
Pad hitherto chiefly rested on general reasoning, and wi 
alleged by their opponents to be contradicted by experience. Nee 
mesous and res; ble, witnesses have borne testimony, for them. 
-selves.and for.the, classe whom they, eepeeegt ee a great relyct= 
ance prevails to prosecute, to give evidence, and to convict,, in the 
cases of the, three last.mentiongd offences,s and, that, pe reluctance 
thas bad.che’ effect of producing ingpunity to, sugh a degrees, that, it 
may be considered ag a1 the, temptations io die comes itn of of 
2otimes, Your. iter beg Tgave to ee the attention’of, 
Howe an. reo ore 
lodhat: part. nerak +, 5 
thats tikeed tbe rout ofr salt Mi 
ba Criminal. -Lagr. "het dre 
rantof sansideratiqn fae 10 
ntnagistrates, . it appeared yal 
2akqthoan whape alice itis to, execute aoe 
called on to give an opinion whether it ‘chet 
the Judges could not with propriety censure ¥ 
be obliged to enforce, they could scarcely be c: 
to deliver an unbiassed option, Of the Judges who have retired 
-fcomshe banghs, Sir. Willjam. Grant and Sir Vicary Gibbs, found 
.it inegnyenient to attend when they were requested ; and the Com- 
> maittee dispensed with their attendance, having reason to bélieve 
y-that both adhere to the opinions which they formerly maintained 
iu Posliament, 9, opposite sides of this question. Lord Erskine 
>yares-abapat-fram London when it was proposed to examine him 5 
aba. the Comynittee are well assyred that his opinions entirely 
+ gononn avith theis own, Sir James, Mansfield, an on ‘Adlag 
~ Chambré, appear to have formed, no opinion, and the Co mittee, 
their sequest, dispensed with their attendance. 
But a hig as the Gommittge egteqm and respect the Judges, it 
9 not frame them that the-most agcurate and satisfactory evidehce 
. 0h the effect of the Penal Law can reasonably be expected. Th They 
© .endg,eee.the, exterior of criminal proceedings after they are brought 
into a court af justice. Of the cases which never appear there, 
and ‘af she causes which prevent their appearance, they can know 
: she- motives which influence the estimony of wit- 
+ Reset, they. sant form but a hasty and inadequate estimate, Even 
inthe’ .gveunds of Neri ag ey Ma eften be deceived. Fon 
aay ppentunity af, obsarxing the wulluence, of punishment ypon 
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those’ Classes of‘ meft' among whom nvalefactors are most Commonly” 
found; the Judges are, by their. stations and duties, placed “at # 
greit distance.” v fe sen de 
Wour Comimittee havé sought’ for evidence on these subject? | 
from these classes of men who are sufferers from Earcentés, who-' 
muttbe prosecutors where these Larcenies are brought to trid], WAo™ 
are: the witnesses by when such charges must be substantiateds” 
and who are the Jurors, by whose verdicts only efféct' cati'be piver” 
to the! laws, ~On'this class of Persons, where the etithés'dte must 
freqtent;. and where long and extertive experienced ' dllows' litte 
room: for' evror; and’ -aioné for mibrépresentationt;''' or’ In’ béhér’' 
wotds}- on tive. Tradersiof the tities of Londot: and Wesentinstety * 
Your Committee huve -principally relied fur informition. “Lo'the’! 
clesils authy°olides of magistrates, Tartd-to thé offitdre-of' trirhfnh! 
couteysowho dective informations und phepste indiemtiénts, td exo> 
‘petewpe nisgisttates themselves, arid tothe gioters arid ‘others’? 
wierd! the pdiéorntatice' ofaleer hited?! hive Eonbtalit OpporAle> 
nities of observing the feelings of offenders, the Comnrittée™have'? 
alsdsttizeeredsthisig mqunies j ‘their'tostivdotty Way been ‘petfertly 
uniformesd: nore vate es tae a ow Pa ates 2 emp ar 
Sec Steporien; who ‘has been neur forty years Clerk of Artaigris © 
atithe OdduBailey,” states, that Jurieb are anxious 'to redece he 9 
vale of! property below its: vest atyount,' itl those Enrtenies where 
theewapitalipadishment depends on ‘valde’ that! thep-ard? désitees-*! 
of -comicting: tibse ‘circumstances'ots whith the capital ‘piilfishitiertt’?” 
depend pri ciaastrisctiveburglaries 5 and that 4 réluctarive to‘casivlet 1 
18 piscdptible:nr fotgery, wo 7 2 on £ Bott a Teta tt TeMIE 
_ Sidudadnysauy Maevonary bears testimony ¥o the'rebvetaine/ 
of prosecutorey owitnesses and juries, in forgeriés, ‘in dhopAifting!™ 
anddofferweb ofa 'likd-natute. "He believes tht thechatced' of 
escapenaiiespreathy imoreased by'the severtty-of tte’ punishttertts>* 
«s Against treason, murder, arson, rape, and crinteé against thé °° 
dwatlinguhgusd.cr person, anth: some others)? hé thinks! © the pus | 
Hishabentodf Death should bedirectedo’': vii me a Gent 
_ Teli Carp, Esq. Solicitéy0f Excise, 'a very intelligent public 
offiden gars an-viraportant ‘testimony,’ direuthy applicable: itdeed 5 
onlysto afftncemagainst the ‘Revenge, /bucthtowitig: greutdipht on !3 
thetepederal tendency’ of sevevityim: Perl Laws to defeat its: own “14 
purpast: -iFsbmi-'his -extensive: experience st appeure,' that severe!” 
punisHment:chas: rendered theolaw om that'subject’ invefitagisus: 
Prdancutions Bod convictions wene:sasyrwhen breaches ufiele W "-: 
were sebjebt to moderate pecuniary penalties; even a’. gredti pece °7 
niary penalty has been foundso favorable to inrpunity,- that? fean- °” 
dulestutyaders psdfer it to a-mddernte penilty. . ‘The, actiof towal- 
terfeitingpaystenyp.in -certam! cases, within the Laws of-Hadige, véae}-- 
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before.the. yaar one thousand. sight.hundred-and aix, subject only’ 
ta a. penalty of five hundred. pounds 5 but in that. year.it was onade 
a transportable offence, of which the consequence was, that the 


’ convictions, -which from:one thousand seven hundred and niney- 


four, fo ane-thousand eight hundred .and six, had been ninetean aut 
of. twentyrone prosecutions, were reduced in. the- sucoeeding -yeare, 
from. pue. thousand eight hundred and.six, 49 que: thousand eight 
hundred, and eighteen, to three out of :nine:praseghtionss, 0.47 * 
-Ma. NEWMAN, Solicisar for.the city.of London, speaking! fem 
thirty yearal: experience, -of the course.of Criminal, Proseeutens an 
thet.city, informed the Conimittsa, thjt he. hac frequently observed 
a teluctance,ty prosecute.aad convict, .ia: capital. offeneks nop iit- 
reched, apaingt, the. lives, persans.or dwellings of mensch. 
‘TAR REVEREND. Mr.. Camron; Ordinary -of. (Newgate, oltas: 
desexibed in. ssrong terms, the rapugaence-of the Fuhkia, te-capitat 
execution in offeaces snattiended wath-wieltncey and che doqause 
Cenpa AFen of- the mort deprwved -<lapsee in -thein infligtios: im ated: 
CLONE CTIBASe - 1 PAV, puitacd ode errgteods to ort 
si GeL gua Biss for twentyroaten ®)% poliberneagestrate 
in ts Capital, and well known by his publications on: thesersyty: 
jetty saglares hig firm -conviation that. capital‘ punishmentrin stile 
minor offences qperate pewerfully-il preventing comlicGohk) aril 
that, shere dam. guest zelactance co prosecute indorgery,; shopslifting|: - 
larceny ist the-dwalling hone, burglary. without actual enthyy parse: 
stenlings. sheep [etealing, cattle stealing, freme-breaking, chomse- 
breakingsia- day ‘same, tobbery without.acts: of vialendes!.and: 
other minor offences, now subject to the punishment -idf. death; 
Aconesings9-the,seatienany of. this intelligent dlserves, ‘the public 
ferns at edpital punishment.in: cakes notatencioys.21100°. 64°5 
dno Newman, late -keeper.of Newgate; and connected: with the 
administration, of justice in Londen: for forty. yeas, gure sestimony 
to she same effect. “ey ot Te " 
' Mp. ‘Basiz,.Mawsacuezstated. afact of 2 most striking nature, 
immediately applicable only to one offence, but showing those dai 
positions, in: thaiminds:of the public: which must produee) siilar 
effects .wherexer the ‘general feeling ie at variance with the provi~ 
sions, of ertminal law... Ftoow the year onfe thousand seven liundeed! 
and..thirty-twa,.'when vanibbarhétment- ef property: by:a’ banlarapt 
was, r9gde:a-napital. offence, there have: been probably forty. thow- 
sand. :hankstiptcies: $ in thar pexiodtherethave mot beers ‘more: then 
ten prpsatutions,. and threa-executions- for the capital offence; ‘and 
tr feaydulent: bankruptcies: have become-«p comison as ximadat te 
supppsed'to. have jest the nature ofMerime. =: ~ 
Mae Hesias, eglerk ta'the.Lesd: Mayor and to the; ising me 
‘pistrates js: Leiidancfer thirty: years, . stated: the anatety. ef spragectis: 
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ters to lower the valne of gonads ‘stelan; and has. observed mang | 
esseq: of forgery, in which, aften the cleareat-avidence hefare, the 
mayiswate, the Geand: lusy has thrown out the Bill for, aamo:rean 
svexiothey, whore the magistrates had nedoubt: The-same- alin 
odads 20:eedyce the value of articles privately stolen iin shops and 
devéllingshonses, hag been, remarked: by Mr. Paya, clerk -ta.the 
sitting: mapnidato-at Gyibdhalt;i by Ma. Yarpi.nyy. sherk. at, the 
office! in /(Worehiprstrect, wha: has observed 9 disinclination ta, ppg. 
secute in all capital caseay ancepti murdar 3 ‘and, wha saya, thatin 
lataenise he-hdé often heard. ‘sptoaeautotty pepecially. females, my, 
HE hepo it: idnotiéd henging mater 5”. and by Maz. ‘lHonasay 
Gherks at the-office' in Whitechapels wha sepresents it ss; camupR 
fot prosecutors ‘in -largenies, to; ask, 4 eennet...this. he. pat ander 
forty shillings ?” Vacs ate Nah bet onda Bee Sy 
1 -Mim. ALpermanw Woom, ¢ Member nf. ithe Hensay, anianting 
magistrate, and twe suecessive years Lord Meyon-af, Leadan, hag 
eteongly stated the'unsvilliagness of shepkespers and othemte. pry 
secute, the number of offenders who, during his mayoralpy ewes 
tier escape te this cause; and his decided conviction, that , if the 
Wapeal punishment was taken away, the selugtance to pranecige 
Whabd be greatly abated. 2. oe Or 
aM. Wiexinsom, a merchant in London, stated a case Of. Dror 
‘erty, to the valye of-one thensand pounds, stelen from hire, whene 
ies'wae deterred from, prosecution by: che, capital, punishment 5, and 
Ripsesstd his belbef that a similar diapasition. prevailed wMORE BEF 
‘peas ‘of tha ke condition: and eccupation with. himself. Wm yeseuod 
8 JMe. Josran Consgn, bookselles; Ma. logera-Cuarit,. camels 
‘oe: Wanpover Fry, typeriounder, and Mx.. foun. Geipiy da 
Sadcrchant aud: shoe manufneturers, arated wMstanges 12. av. y 
‘Ware prevented by the. capital punishment from, papsecutipg,of- 
‘feriders,; wher they wouldthase brought te justice fi the puasaimgant 
had in their opimon been more proportioned to the erie. Thay.aleo 
Asvlaved, that there: is a general diainclination to: pragecute, among 
the teaders of the city of. ‘ondony or to convict dactholta, seiout 
-Wolence,'and in forgeries. bh 
i Gea Ricusep Partrs, » bookeallan im Londons. and- ance, he- 
‘wf, as: webles.cfeen a guvor, has in chase several capacitinn abgessed 
dhe same facts. Ma. Ricertan'Pati0R,.3 CommMOnnCOWAClL MAD, 
ipewtecoted came mon for:beealiiug: into: his: printing .olice and 
‘henting seme property out of -it; for-which they. ware tranaponters 
: ‘eee whom he would not have prossented if: he,had aot preniguely 
aewwained that the comnection ef the: pristipg:, with. 
Wellino-house was net such aso ‘make the aot 3.0aptt offence. 
se Mu. Ricnine Maxven, a member of the Hosea sahormng. the 
*Oyuquiqwe, chat the punishment of dewh IRTP EN 
in Ireland for horse, cattle, and sheep stealing, for privately stealing 
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io dwelling-heuses and ehops; and.-im ‘paneral for-ald larcenics withe 
eut vidience. Though the extensive estate, of which has peopsiee 
tot, be‘ulmbet laid waste by sheep stealing, he :haa} bean, pnenenged 
fiom prosecuting by the punishment of death. . if the, putmahment 
deete nediuced ‘to transportation, he: would certainly prosecute: she 
fenders to: cohviction. | He has no:doubt that his estete would be 
biltte¥ protected if the law were’ more Jemient, and. that the 
tio OF the penalties of the iaw would spronsote the ‘wausity: i 
ry throughout the provinoe of: Comna pout 
‘Mx. Jamts Soaren, ef: Saint . Helon's: ‘Play Ma Eunvanaa 
dorneon, of Bishopsgate street; ironspenger; 14 Ki By. 
ower, Mr, Lewis, es retired niegchant, afd (Mx GeaRRer ry de 
Ibiitanee. broker, bore cestimoay.to- the general repegmance ta pro> 
secution which arose from capital punishment; some af them mene 
ohtd 'instaneed in-which chiy hid bepm deterred by that ‘conaider- 
‘tion from britging offender’ to-justice:: Ma. Can RRETT onids thet 
as'far ‘ae hit observation, there was wnt anevin: twenty who Pidvent 
‘sheiddek at ‘the idéa of inflicting thd capétal pscishment i vere 
‘of forgery. Mussrs. Freperic and WILLaa0 Tamonnsintte hale 
‘weremen, mentioned ‘cases of theft in wash ‘they'had: fdnbenne 
to prosecute on account of the puniahunentiot Deaths “Phe finer 
“added; that he found it ‘to be an: abeacet wnicersal sentandst abfong 
ints Neighbours and acquaintance, that exceselve pinviehinest, ceeds 
lwery yrestly to’'the production of erie, that beiknows shanywpal- 
tolas' who ‘have been grent enfferers by thefts in shops and dwciing- . 
hone, and ‘who declare that if the: punishment of. such afeness 
‘Hind been any thing less thaw death, would have regetdedit as 
Orica A Timtinal ita thesncelves to have forbermme pursocutio’, whith 
“felt theenselves compelled co abstain from:in entry M- 
Stance on account of the punishment, and smast conanuse 49 ach an 
he same principle of forbearaace tid there was an.amendmemt in 
“Whe law. Me also informed the. Conunittee, that:from-his kaaw- 
Hedge of a preat! variety ef cases, he "was conrined the more dapat 
‘prinidhment weuld mese effectually prevent forg Pama 
Mr. Cotiins and Me. Crowruan,: sonsideral le-and SABRE 
‘pecteble eraders in Wiestminster; gute evidance' th 
"ted consider as-of peowiiarwalee, - Mim: Onin bas sadtored hegh 
from fercenies and. Gergeties; aid: wee-xestrainnd by. the: sétatefdine 
-)penal 4ew ‘from bringing: the eienddratd guetica, which sho 
wtherwise ‘lave taken the ‘geeatist'pams to dou: de thinks; 
 faws oF Ged 46 not pernit:dife tobe taken aimay fos sueseaflegges 
palndt pripertys dtd :timt adeomy his :feienda, cnang of whesseae 
raters in! London sas ‘Westminster; be dares set hoow.a sidgle an 
" -éeptior- from concurrence in..such sentiments. | Ma: CrosPuar 
“eared tat a0 porwer tad lott chair establishenent-for Heenanpos 


’ 
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for anyother cause than theft; .that 3 prosecution had taken plage 
in. one instance, and had terminated in conviction. and_ con: ) 
tior., ‘The pain and anxiety,” he adds, occasioned by that even 
until ‘we obtained for him the Royal Mercy, none candescribe but 
ourselyes; which.made us resolve. never to prosecute, again far,2 
similar offence.” The general opinion of the traders in Londo 
and Westminster is the same with his own. He declared, shat. 
He xeceived a forged bank note, he should be prevented from pray 
secation by the punishment of death, and that if the punishment 
were less than death, he should undoubtedly cansider, it .25.his.aby, 
solute duty to bring the offender to justice. . He helieves that.ping 
ia esmen out of ten agree with him.. Loe py hae vet 
_’) Mr, STEPHEN Curtis, 9 leather, factor in Londgn, stated, sever 
mY cases of forgery, fraudulent bankruptcy, and larcepy; wheresthe. 
persons injured declined to prosecute, from. apprehengion that the, 
offenders might suffer death; this is the general opinion of the fran 
déts of Lonton, though in the opinion of this witness, scarcely a, 
-shopkeeper. from Cornhill to, Charing-crosa who des. not, pa 
fom shoplifting en te thee cel 
“Mp.,Jacos, who has lately travelled through England big 
ness, and Mr. Jennines, for some time.a shopkeeper pear Bridger, 
Water, Faye some evidence tending to show.that. anksbe A 8 
ments, of ‘T'raderg in the country were,,on capital puny entte Fr 
sate, which the Committee had such ample reagan ta , consider. ag, 
Hie prevalent gpinion of the same valuable class of persons in, she, . 
etrépolis,. "Mr. Jennines obsetved, that thes¢ opinions prevails, . 
‘ed’ amgng farmers aq well.as shopkeepers, and that. the, capital py: 
nishingnt prevented prosecutions for horse, cattle and she staglings . 
as ‘wéll as from privately stealing in shops and dwelling boysess:; 
ari Im, constructive burglaries. be Fe tee Peragian ads 
- Me Josep Hanmer, who has practised for twenty years 8 2,1, 
solicitor at.the Old Bailey, gave'a testimony which the, Cammitteg,, . 
cannét hut recommend to the most serious consideration of the: , 
House. In the course of his practice he had confidential. comp 
“nication with at least two thousand capital convicts, and may be 
presumed to have as good means of understanding their tempta- 
tiangs their feana'aiid their hoped ae any-inditiduelin the tung som 
Hea mow hue employed and,.froma sMtPRRADFAe ;: 
with thems 6s well.as by former Jabebrwation of theiz, conducts has 1. 
‘the amplevt.means of knowing the influence which capital punishe | 
‘Rentokas om cheis-dispositions to aid and enforce the execution: oft 
the ,latvs, . Thei Gommittee. must also add; that he 1 apprared ¢%:: - 
“them; a aman of @agacity, as well as of & consciem tania and humaee 2 
‘character, whoge opinions on this. subject are.qntBled te math con: 
sidaretions:. Every past of his ewvitlence is-eo- iupprtty that hey: 


me 


Je 


ot 


_ aretFeéradl ¢ but “thére até purtishtnents, which 
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find'it difficult to sefect particular facts as worthiy of greater notice, 
Fré infotrned the Committee, that he’ knew many instances of per- 
sons ‘injlired by larcenies and forgeries, declining to prosecuté on: 
accourit of the punishment’; that the same consideration strongly ‘dis- 
indlines many persons to serve as jurors at the Old Bafley, and in- 
dtices thein to bribe the summoning officer not to summon thenl 
and that’he ‘Has geén juries influenced, as he beliéves, by the scve;. 
fityof the puniskment in numerous capital cases, but especially ff 
forgeries; ive verdicts of acquittal where the proofs of the priso-’ 
ners ‘puilt “was “petfectly clear. ‘Old professed thieves, aware of. 
the'cdimpassfonate feelings of juries, are, He ‘says, Uesirous df bein; 
prosecuted on capital indictments ‘tathet than’ otherwise. ;* nak : 
present trumerbtis ehactments td take away life appear to'rhe wholly 
, t am ‘convitided'S 
thidf- would ‘dread, namely,’ a codrse ‘of disviplive’totally' reversing 
Bis‘fortler’ Habits’; idleness is ore of the prominent tharkctetistles 
ot j piofessed thief, pat him to‘laor';’ debauchery “i8 another giz. 
lity} ‘Ybstitiencd'is its opposites apply its comparty ‘they ihdulve if, 
they ought therefore to experience solitude ; they ure acdubtothed: 
to‘Uititdntrotted Hbetty of action, T would impose restrain} And ‘déco- 
rit" Wert thése, ‘my’ ‘sttggestions’ adopted, Ihave’ nd~‘adubr ye" 
shold find'A eotlsiderablé ‘reduction in the mambet éf Gittiders»™” 
Ffe'beites,’ Chat! hed has-oftety séeti jirries’ reduce thé value’ of tips” 
stdlelr, ‘cotittary to cléar proof ;' there {s no relittahce to‘ prodéctite’ 
or corivict; itt His opinion, i mnutder, arson, burgldry’ ‘ia ‘its'btigtha a 
sense’ df hodturput hou p-breaking, highway wery, wit “shed e 
and invtderdou’ apts on the person. “The thieves ‘observe “tf 
sympathy of che Public's it seems to Console thém, atid they ae 
les$"COiiterndd'than those who witndss theit seritence.-’*Certaih . 
the general feeling does not go along with the ‘infictibi of déach ip” 
thé Case ‘of’ climes Mhaccompanied By vilente { thére are véty fee _ 
advocates for the generality of the present punishrhertts $" these prt 
nishmentd rather tend to excite the’ public’ feéling ‘apaitist the “Fi 
minal’ Laws.” ae fo? t PO i See re 2 r i etch Os 
rows a a or er ut etter ta EERE ae QUE 
aah beh tn Saat IV. bla? .o0 = HC OTY 
Muen-of the abovds Evidence sufficiently establishes the pdneti?!" 
digtavlinntion of traders to prosecute for ‘forgeries on thenmeveg tl 
or te: furnish the Bank of: England with the means of doavietion;” 
in ebses wheva forged ‘notes are utteted. There is no offenté iat 
whiely the mfliction of death sedms'more repugnart to the woke: 
and péttdeal and -declared sense of the Public, than forgery 5° dre!” 
is nO other in which’ there appears to prevail a greater : compassniit!:' 
for tiie offender, and more. horror at capital executions. © 00+ - 
Rt: ation: - the general: evidence above stated, td nosorlous': 
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facts, atid to’ obviodscohclirsions' of reason, -Your Committee 
have to state the ‘testimony of some witnesses ‘of peculiar weiglit; 
on tye’ subjectof forgery. eS 
- ‘Me. Joan Surtn,:a Member of the House, and ‘Banker in 
Lehdon,: stated, ‘that he knew instances whete prosecittions’ fir 
private forgeries were telinquished:on account of the punishment; 
and'h2z@'no Uoubt 'that ifthe punishment was less,’ prosecditibns 
w6ult have taken -place. . seth Ho sy yatta 
UMR. Barner, also-d-Mémber of the House, and 4 Bankdt is 
London; is'of: opinion, ‘thae capital -putishment goes extremely t 
distonthpe- prosecutions th forgery 5 -he knows many’ ihotances of 
thik, scarcely a year’ passed without: soniething of the kirid 3 she ij 
oP opinion that the imajbrity of ‘private forgeries pass unpunished, 
‘anf dédoutit of the severity-of' the: punishment. ‘Phe’ ‘punishment 
OlMéuth ‘tends, in his opinion, td prevent prosecution, and‘ tb“in- 
‘ eéds® ‘the crime: to re y ‘ake - at sat ~ Lida 
00 Mt. JoFy Porsrix; - Russia Morchont; and Ma. Ex Fels Pee, 
Basket in -Loadot;' pave some remarkable examples-of the refi 
hance to prosecute in forgery. In one, by the-cotintvaucd of tite 
proeeuhturs: 4 person who wes inteoduced to. the siigtrat lg a 
efthe prisoner's, ‘desired to see the forged cheque!’ sha 
atawWay; and threw it into the fire; a- mode of avoidiil’ pidsta- 
“geet dlichy' From other ‘parts-of the evidence; ‘dots! not'seen table 
“égacbration. In another, a forgery to-the large aihount of iftein 
haadred pounds, where the forger and the utterer were Bott! Gn 
Vattody, the prosecution wag relinquished nierély’ bebariod jhe 
| offence was capital § had the punishmeént-bedn ‘ever 36 severe! . 
' death, no'endeavor wonld have been ntade to sive the offtiidérs. 
‘Me she opthion of Ma. EK: Forsrek, mded ¢han one 48 the} 
‘ forgeries whieh ate corimaitted escipe prosecution: ow Laclede 
vghte bevierity of the law: be addotl dn example! ‘OF dd RRC OURPH 
ineewts, in the offence of stealing id! a dwellingsHoute; WRith lthe 
‘:Gumimittee consider as‘remarkable, becaude #-G6cuirda In ahe aE. 


2 


. cers‘of a public institution, who usudMy allow theliselds ta Be tess 


influenced by their feelings than individwals?h cobwittde df ¥ public 
institution, whose house had beet PobbERs WOUTT hor iridktve Wthe 
prosecation unless the pbods were viluet trate not y shtingy In 
this committee were persons ‘of réspéceable conMitibhl a” 
afl the occupations which ave mist HbR: Wlotgby trveises ind 
thefts. To OE EPS ATLe ith afb 
Mr. Fry, a Banker in Londoft, ‘meitionda fotit cisks OF prose. 
cutton for forgery which were prevented by the i hnidnt, 
in one of which the party injured. ewallowed the forbed nete; that 
he might not be compelled to ptosecater’ Min. Far-expiititly 
- a a rs oe 


— 
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stated, what is indeed implied.in. the evidence of the Preceding 
witnesses, that asa banker, he should consider bis . 
much more secure if the punishment of forgery were. raitegeted 
$9 spch.a: degree that che law against that offence would be gene 
ay, enforced ; in nine cases ont of ten of forgery which he -has 
wn, there has: been an indisposition to protecute... 
unde. Lusiinc:ron, declared.that he kuew, that in the minds,of 
many persons there is a strong indisposition to prosecute, on account 
af the severity of the punishment ; and that he had heatd fromthe 
mopiths.af prosecusars themselves, who have prosecuted for capital 
Riposete where there was a danger of the perean’s being execute, 
Srentest Kagret that..they hed to dones and many Himes shay 
Raye exprresenl a wish, that. had they kpen..able:to have. fopmepn 
p seReequeHges, shey -would neyershawe xegorted to the Jawe ef 
eit qquntry., ;,cLe.algo related the ease .af.a serqant who eons 
ted a robbery upon him; the man was apprehended, and big guilt 
was cheap 5 but -Dr..-Lashingtyn .<aefpecd to: paosetnite, fay a0 
_gther, rentqn, but. that-hg. copld not. induce hineself, tp 400, tan sink 
oi, taking, away-che dife. pf a many” Hy vest © ae STEP OVD GeyG TEED 
Mp, Cusatsa ATEWOQAD, a, maniifegtsiter.of, window aloatnat 
Newcastle apse selley hall rwandaw an Landon, late 
ART: fe, sition & pro set thre SACLE ONG 
othe traders pf London. genemally.,. and copceivea that. thig thluctenee 
aye abate, if the, penishment were uniigatedt to; something dass 
eat. ; 2 one ft ot betes 
of) Mae. Leake: Laon Gormsurp, a broker, to the Banka 
1 y., Suhose pxpericuce.in the, transactigns of baskers i¢ veryrinke 
ASASINA, entertains,no: doubt,.that the. punishment Sideth oe ry 
gh sargla sosprayent pregecution, and: thinks, that,cuaslngpe 
140; Fhe enaewered | in, Paiseabee | randenensy atl 
pe wwnc a Very aggravate wagon. Seats, 
agent goafesaed. her. guilt ta the magistrate before whom sheanas 
.#eken., but it.appeariag that if she was presécutad at ally it aqme 
ge aapitally, Mz. Goipemip declined all further d 
pike. was liberated. In the neat family in which she, became, @ aer- 
opfeants, ghe committed another capital felony ; and again chesavenity 
q fot the licw aippears.to have. been ber protection. an i: 1 
nr de Dane Gur, a banker in the Countyrof Narfolk, 
., sSeclapod has own. reluctance, and had gbseryed a. Sernilasrelaceepce 
, bankers and traders in the country, to progegweg in 
_ gases of forgery, in comequence of the severity of thojlawin. The 
Azead of bung. instrumental in inflaoting death . hady, pvath hgepself, 
_aspad-bo. his. knowledge. with ethers, operated as a; pratertiqn,tothe 
" , retiminal, . dn Uhestiation of his sentiments, he. menonpd the.qase 
of a man who was in the habit of eommitting forgery, ‘ and was 
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sider the snggestron of the Commissioners for inqutring inta the 
nteans ‘of preventing forgeries, of offering an unusual lange-seward 
For the detection of forgeries, as worthy of serious: eration 5 
t> such rewards in general, the Committee feel an: insuperablerob- 
fection. “In the case of forgery there are circunsstances which con 
siderably weaken the objection. No fury could convict in. stich 
4 ‘cate, on the mete evidence of ‘an informer, ‘unsupported bythe 
discbvery of thove materials; implements, atid ceteblichmients neces- 
for'carrying on the cr ‘systéth. The reward would theme- 
fore have little tendency to endanger ‘innovent men, by false: atcned- 
tion. The evidence on which the conviction would rest must be of 
a sort whicfr can hardly deceive. | Fhesnformer would only furnish 
the key, by: which the méans of evidence would be found the at. 
Ward woultl rather be for detection than ‘for eomriction. ©) v0 Y 
ere are several -pbitits' on which Your Oonpmittec-xnp-desizons 
of ‘offering’ soite ‘observation t6 the Hotisey twovoh thdése:atA of 
rteat importance; the First, rélaus fo the’ bese mpan’. ~ 
jhidges to pronounce -seritence of dedtly in. those: ‘tases nrheye 
they think ‘it probable that death wilt be. inflicted 1:"The: Seoomdy 
whether the establishment of unexperisive: dnd agcedsible: juriedias 
tidng, ‘for the trial of small offences,’ with the help‘ of Juriesp but 
with ‘Simple forms of ‘proceeding and corrective punisimpdnta, might 
not bé a itidatly of checking the first steps towardeoriminalt 
These and dther parts of this great subject, the Committed hope 
hat the House wilt alow them another opportunity to .censighe}, 
y pefmitting them, in the next Sesion, to resume, dnd if ipessible 
o colplete their inquiries. - fer cn ones 
“Sag Committee consider themselves as bound to! expeees: shesk 
gratitude to Mr: Evans, the learned and tiost mieritotions wick 
Francellor of ‘the county palatine of Lancaster;’ to Mr. Liomqyra 
respectable barristers and to Mr. JamEson, d young gentleman esis 
loyed in the’ study of the law, for the liberal and useful ait witidh. 
be have afforded during the whole courée of the investigatioaus: 
vn Your Committee will conclude by informing the Hoube,thatam. 
pursuance of the various opinions and reeommentatinds wich 
they have stated’ above, théy have instructed their Cisliomhnsearlp 
in the next Session of Parliament, to more for leave to brngip 
Bills, for the objects and purposes of which this Repore is istendoll 
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ev was any prinesp ‘more fully dem dads trated than 


imsun ream nidtakep adtionn withivregardeto she pion jdb 5. 


excessive importations of foreign corn: for 


ea agua polotbhe 7iekdupet al deiuchbeoubin 
SS eaeirins errs ta oe vd doing we ete. 
"ater ‘a price Ppl aed aah SALAY iif to se on 


n be no question. But it is of great natiopgdqimpopanney 
to inquire if it were absolutely requisite that ala be so? 


Does not each succeeding day prove at what’ an expense the price 
of bread has been diminished, and how rapidly the finances of 
the country and its general prosperity have been on the decline ? 
By finances we do not mean the immediate amount of the revenue 
as paid into the Exchequer; but have reference to the future 
permanent resources of the country for supporting the national 
wants—which can only be derived from the productive labor of 
the individuals composing the community; the competency of 
whom to contribute is wholly dependent on their trading to profit, 
Ox or obenining an advance on merchandise after purchase. 

The public funds have ever been considered as the national 
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Barometer.’ ‘The tent of Yand—the florishihg B of fépitéssed 
state of agricultare—the condition of the cultivator’ ae ie 
criteria of national prosperity < or deéday : the’ ‘iotanfifacturer eld 
dependent, ‘i in a great degree, on the’ produce front the | Spi 2 ime 
the least of our attention ; for' if thé former succe ed, “ie “fatter 
willbe sure to derive ‘a ‘ptoportiotiate benefit’ froin eit pi 
spenity; on’ which‘he must chiefly fe ely. The ‘detual decline 
valué of tnetchandise at this time’ is’ evident,’ ih the ‘arte 
cotton, Wool; &e.: 

“The -daily’ ‘recorded tediychil ai the prite “of hep put hid? 
from’8% ‘to 65, is'a dimihutith ‘bY ‘imbée than ‘one- of “the 
whoje’ funded eapital: the’ épt ‘of tind ‘in: various districts, te 
also bul rediced’ one=foutth,” a tust | qecestarily fall With 
reffuctio in the price’ df’ gralil'; tétetemp the whl s Hid ie 

ofr, frofn thé aictilty y of tenants tocutig fat duleivaite 
3 ‘Hat of fitiding tenants t8 occipy't ere punt [0 23 ue 
ei What eduse, or ‘Ghubes, are alt thede’ figtid al’ atiiltied bd) 
atea YE “riot 26 the adaption of falve pulic “adm bye 
‘réPard’ eae : 


i Ost 


A testo is intended fairty to discuss, without! 
her patty, Wt ‘Whether in‘ ot’ out of power ; fot''bo 
rae di been ‘equa y in errot. e first and 
ie Ra’ unbe ited introduction of ‘fotei dork 
‘ artets, ‘ittimediately after thé cessation of hos ties; 
athe such a drug in’ our niarkets 4s’ 'to’’te Bed ite 
rower Intomppetent td'ite cultivation. ‘Po retrtedy « “this 
Freie the quéstion of importation beedme agitared” Ss 
mitt,” where. a disposition was evident ‘to coutt ithe Mn 8 
Ge tow y orders, who, by the bye, cannot be ex) CURT? * 
a's an abstruse question of national policy’ abe Je 
S’eHat Ander ¢oneideration was exhibited to Ash diet" 
falde igh ts, which, in heir effect, silltited avainst’ thei?“ 
cates.’ "The whole attention ‘was injudiclously directell ae 
ig’ the price of giain as low as possible, mstedd of incre, 
avages Gf productive labor, to” meet “the ‘highest prices “of 
High Btate taxation, and low: prices ‘of Cory and wages 6 he’ H 
Borer, are ‘perfect ‘solecismé these’ can never “exist “tos 
Jengoth of time: apither Yaxation rust Be veltaced of 
am pity, of Fred. ane ‘labor’. ‘inst advance 5 and; uindet™ tthe 
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alepg 2 taxon wnpertagnn he impoged equal to the extra 
cas af, ngligh ‘ cultivation, the nation will rely on ite oun 
fons. far, it supply, the price of labor will ‘increase, and alk 
3, ne if. the present sygtery ‘of substituting Foreign 
4 mee Gorn | he . persiated (JD, It i atmoest morally Ampossible 
stipes suse nt to flow calm, and unrofited. 
she,corp, | wee in, progyess: through, Parliament, tHere 
ee se ed abe ae a congiderapion, 09, the part of Mitisters, 
the permanency. of their Aituations ;, aad, 
on. the Pert, ‘of Mpppsitian, how: thei .futpye claims, 10), popelas 
ae ee ‘be. be PEEP tf gah “Apiljyidual, in both, statigns, he» 
RY}CK AP or harbioger, of. popular ;cqnsure 
e Feng and, resisted na CKIRY OUty With righ, 2 Pacpimna- 
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the Seite whi recent nt fa at ened een Bis 
ny sf the, utmnst, 5, whilst all were aappainted. b,2 
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who dns penne andy enabled .the latter, not 0 pian * 
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pee ‘frmers. begin ta.. fegl. themiselyes, mate as 
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bia bed and, bath pain ome mapnfactures, were 
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fe net ln ja ss Fhe opulent Fay farmer, or to those whd: ae ! pei 
1 dapited ® ipreret) asthe Pert. cHROmERS, 
a airenmodiey TO dispose of it fn bartsr at 
PATA Markets, - myst spe. nat ‘Took again to. -hpm¢ sopsumption, 
at his, articles imported ? If means.afe, Pot Pat 
| at Home;.can he expect that wines, OK: any .9 
fone. produce, can become objects. of gPRETG ‘one 
usual argaments ‘and obj ctions 1 of 4 ¢. “manu 
yeaa foreign . corn ‘tropa iy ish, marke abies me 
be-comprehended “under the | ape questian, how pies 
ct, successful competition with, toreigg: $ret hile we 
fe ce prices for Jabor ? , 2 Seply_it ev “dy, FrQU 
you, on the same principle, be willing to. seduce Eughish Tabdy 
dhe. daily, wages of other counisies ?-—that is tq says fram i d. 


- Is nog the pri pga) ley 
Aner re value of. broad ee other € De 
commodities If sthervitee why 7 te re ime ast abroa 
pipe.af ‘port -wine, «now, at 5@ rierly. was, pprgha 
SBR af 10,2 or a bute, of sen new at: 70h, hich’ on sat 
epceeded 151: ‘inp 
are aot. the: i increased ate of English’ manufactnée whi 
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fare the «price. of wine to’ be: attribute ‘certa rn not a less. 
Lf grapes being grown, :; for it ik potorioys ¢hét the supply 
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«another in Sussex, or any other country equi t, with 
Aatwerp; | for the transportation of cornto the iioads raarzet 
xrif the actual quantity of labor expended dn an acte of ‘land 
be assumed as equal in both places, it will be found that while she 
Malines farmer can pay a rent of $f. per acre, the Sussex cultivator 
a8 at more expense had the Belgian, though he pay no rent at all. 
Objections having. been made to the rent being so highly stated, a 
‘lower scale of rent, at WW. per acre, is also, submitted to the. states- 


“man, For his consideration and indgment. nce G 

t. - oO 2. . _ : poet : ron ‘ at cy 
shop the) . BELGHOM, 2? a oy SUSSEX: eyo 
ae 0 oO Rent of one acre; | Rent. oe ee eee ao £637 oO 
Joh otty poe “Namal tabor at 4s. dd. 

0 M0 Dity: paid to tha state, per dhy eed ality ag dottig 
cae wor. ia9f ane fifth, pers of f the, Poor's rated, .at: ‘ta ine thet: 729998 
1) op do Pak Cooks aa ‘ pound. by ie ve, “ida et ad ¥ sdoz 0 
Tithes compoundet ; 


[yo 'y, Mental labor at 102 ‘per ean 
a dapyincluditg threshing, - Church. rate, highway au ° oid (fl 
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by a a’ ''D Tiesto fe oy th fe ‘ 10 Tpa aco ala’? * oitle aianog SF 
tee prtters ita ¥ fh tee eB Fay att lu “OQ 
Ces Paecu dt wa 4 \ rues "4 £ ig Le. 2 i Boule 2185 
-.2'% SORIRGIUM. i | ‘ ‘(S088 Hh: ceOg f 
ee 00" Heth : Reat../.7.'.3 res BB git 
eee ee Oe | | Poor's ralcs. . ae 
e gtit0:: Duty to the Btato enes Tid ‘ * w Vb a 0: 
‘ fifth t of the: WEES, .. pce epe ese coe 
thas qui &.) par rent.’ - | d2aen i: 
Church rate, highways an sighs 
‘af! oO 0 Manual labor, acing ‘state taxes 2... e #70 
wale threshing. - . Manuil Tater ; bees Le, . “g ¥6" 0 
2 beq——tedoee acer eet . ees ie ? walle. 
1€¢:. 4, 0 ens on ere , rot $b d3 
si. boon : Yas en - . . rer wide go 
aoe : ane *g Jon $7 


urom theqestatements, whether the seist be considered high orinw, 
‘the regult-ie.riin te the English farmer, while in. xompetrtiah: with 
the foreigner dn our Owawnardsts 5.28 we discéver alos WP Eszidn 
tire higheraemted land 3 ‘and dn ‘the. lower. Li. Vise pes acre, wixctu- 
‘siye.ofi went eo the proprietersof.the land. — - - Sra are 
VEE dieseveompabative- statements be just, (and- they are open: t0 
‘souttdjction) i it is difficult to determineia what point of Vviesssthe 
Opintbns df various members, on.either side of the House;-ovgttt to 
‘be comsidered g~-whether compassion should. be. creited-for 4-defi 
conperehdrgaces on'the previse. nature of thosrayer of the 
pititidns fot a ptotecting dwty on cord importeds’ or fegret, that 
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their'apprehensions ‘should so far prevail, lest their constituents 
"-ehteid disptice them on a ftiture election. It should seem that 
3féthing stiort’ of ‘vant of reflection, or the desire of. ingratiating 
Mdmseives With ‘thei constituents, could have the eff-ct thus to 
ititMetice their’ opinions, on rectiving’ thé agricultural petitions, 
Sprayihy for'suth a‘ protecting ‘duty onthe’ importation of’ foreign 
. ebsnids whuuilel be equal th’the titHes afd poor’s rates, amounting 
‘d-onesthird of the value of fhe tor" gtown in’ England : 4. subject 
of the most vital importande Hot ¢att coi’ under the consideration 
of the legistature ; affecting, as it does, the political existence of 
the country; akthengh it is but too little considered m that impor- 
_ tant point of view. st eee, yee 
“Gf this redgoning cannot be impeached, surely the man who farms 
« in-England, while the Low-Countries are open: to’ hin, with free 
access thence to: the ish markets, desétvés th have 2 strait waist- 
‘ eoat & he must indeed be deficient in the first principlés of reason, 
_ and wart'toiirton reflection. ' If the present system be persevered 
in, he mpygt, aaniess his circumstances'be such ‘nag thet-he can afford 
to lose fede ether sources of profit ‘what the’ foréignér gains, bring 
“hiMiself an@fariify toinevitable ruin. As examples’are frequently 
_ Moré conclusive than argament, one only is selected to praye the 
cofrectness of the preceding observations. A young man,-feur 
@ since, entered on a farm in- Surrey of one thousand acres 5 
possessett -SO0Q@0}. of his own, and borrowed 400D1.: more of 
hig sister: uniting himself with 4 man of very considerable opu- 
lence his prospects were cheerfal, as their joint fund amounted 
to ‘20,0001. ; “every attention was paid to the well ‘érdering snd 
management of their concern j their land was brought’ into a high 
_ state of Cultivation by the union'‘of industry and science to capital ; 
oth med for five years, and now the young mau has been come 
to relinquish his share of the concern by valuation -to—his 
frrend} having lost his own 5000/. and endangered the property of 
“hi sister. His associate would gladly relinquish the farm, Wéte _ 
he not precluded by his engagements. Such are the effects of re- 
dWubed :pridds |: -Hasinthe:value of corn been maintained; what-wiuld 
Arrechten-the censeghence? ‘The yonng inant wouldhara peeservit] 
bis, SON0I.¢+~the labarersan the would have. been pontinatd 
. uetheir esoplny, -moré wages would have been earard:on the fam, 
and more corn would have beem produced; the youag man might 
“possibly have kept ‘his hunter; he might have had 2 few adititibnal 
rdease, hits; and boots—whereas now his coat may be ragged, and 
whim ghves (forthe cannot'‘afford booss) out at the toes - tAnd beside 
What inforp-wauld his sfvence hare done ?‘I¢ would ‘certhinky have 
donsimedthededd of his: hosse,-but thin mast bd netris opippsition 
to hisorgsing more corm fifty. times more, probably than awhat-fed 
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roval community ought not to be in a bettey ee et 
it is wqayiféer hit: thé apricwitural labdred ¢ Gals, ‘under guele ar 6 
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_ Lhe actual condition of the farmer, in.his present state, and 
that in which he ought to stand, both with reference to his own 
benefit and.that of the community for-which he Jabors, demands 
some attention. At present the urmer proceeds, a3. it were, from 
hand to mouth. Many, before harvest is ended, aye compelled to 
‘thresh out their new corn ; and very few can boast having much 
on hand, when the sickle is applied to thestanding crop. Will any 
man of judgment venture to pronounce that this. annual state of the 
country is fit and proper for an enlightened and. well regulated 
people to exist under; to be at the mercy of an .unproductive 
crop or. an unfortunate season of harvest! Syrely-cofamon dis- 
cretion 3nd policy would provide against such contingencies, 
lying, as they do,.so much within the reach of possibility——nay 
more, of probability. Yet the system cau only be beneficially 
altered by encouraging the farmer, and enabling him to hold a 
year's consumption, or more, on - hand.. Selfypreservation: alone 
dictates such precaution. In formes days, there js zeason.:to ber 
lieve these precautionary measures were observed, ap appeara hy 
the name of «« Grange,” which was the granary of the district ip 
different counties. . re - 
.. Ain idea is. prevalent, that England isa manufacturing country ; 
but. why it should be 89 considered, ox as having any peculiarity in 
that respect, it is difficult to assign a reason, unless it be that ¢] 
inhabitants are. greatly. disposed to. industry. Our, advantages in 
Feanufagtures do not wholly result from seperior machinery, and 
? reflecting mind will naturally pronownga, that any coyntry, 
having within itse]f the meansof eubsistenne, begins at the wrong 
end, when it places its reliance solely on manufactures. The 
principal warits of man in these latitudes dictate the feeding 
clothing, and sbaltering of its inbabitants, and with the surplus 
their prodyctive Jabor in te shape of manufactures, the trafic with 
other countries.is, carried on. Surely no shetoric is: required to 
establish this a9.a general principle. “To simplify the question,and 
bring the subject yaore glearly to view, let us suppose.a- communir 
ty to consist of foyr persoas, one a gyltivatar: of the sou, the age 
cond a manufacturer, the third a builder, the fourth a soldier; the 
four mutually sustaining esch other in. food, raiment, sheltes, 
and defence. ‘These parties agreeing to estimate the labor done 
for each other, whether at sixpeace or ten pends per day, will not 
make any difference, _ eg 
__ It can then be-only:on the: nuxplupage of-Jabor,: after ax i 
the wapte af the four, that she asdumned difference in the valu 
labor can arigg, This redundancy being all clear gain to. the come 
mupity, is sentito forcign caypinies, thoreto find its value in barter, 
e gain so drawn constitutes the accumulating riches, whether in 
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geld-or luxuries, which the syperabundance of industry enables 
the country thus possessing it.to receive back in return. This it 
ia. which gives the superiority of one country over another. If gold 
and ailver ane more.in request -than luxuries, the precious metals 
are received in exchaugefor.such superfluity ; and the original 
compact: between the four parties does not affect the exchange 
with other countries ; for it is the foreign market which determines 
the value of. the superabundant labor. | _ 
- Jtjas-been determined by the Committee that gold and gilvef 
ase merchandise 5 was it-ever questioned, by reflecting’ men, that 
they were so? But would it be wise to compel the exporters to 
receive bullion only for their adventures; which, at any price 
abroad, they must obtain, to pay their acceptances discounted at 
the Bank at home? If this is to be done at all hazards, will not’ thé 
tevenue of customs suffer from gold only being returned instead of 
merchandise * True it is that such a regulation might stop the 
importation of grain, but that would be acting in opposition to the 
favorite system of relying on foreign countries for supplies of ‘it. 

Were i not for the national debt the prohibitory regulation in ree 
gard -to corn would be useless; for as circulation became diminish 
ed, the value of that in existence would increase, and consequent 
ly the price of grain would be reduced below that standard form- 
ed in other countries, where gold-was more abundant than in this; 
and thie would reduce the value of grain in England so low as to 
preclude its importation ; because foreigners would sell their corti 
abread at-a ‘higher price chan they could obtain in our markéts 
England, in this case; mtist either grow sufficient to supply het 
own’ waots,-or she.people must starve ; unless, by the export of 
manufacttres er merchandise, grain could be received back in reé 
tutn, But ae eur national: debt muet be sustained, the nation 
must accommodate itself to the existing state of things, or at oncé 
go to bankruptey.s for it is not possible the debt can be supported 
by a-limtted currency: ‘Taxes must be raised, and those taxes can 
only be paid by.an extended circulation, or, to meet the question 
boldly, by a fictitious circulating medium. By a fictitious cir 
culating medium, is.to be understood a medium formed upor the 
promise of Government, in the. form: of .a loan from the Bank of 
England, or onthe issue of Exchequer bills sok! in the market, or 
by the Bank discounting the udceptances of individuals; all of 
which must, in a greater or less degtee, be fictitious. ‘The national 
debt having created imaginary numbers, those numbers can only 
be 4upported by corresponding numbers, created by the debt itself 
for withost the debt those numbers could never have existed. Fot 
instance, we speak of 1000 millions of debt; we cannot imagine 
that 100@ millions exist in specie to represent the debt—the-whele 
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world would not furnish the quantity required; therefore we outonly 
haveiretuitve\id ation oF imnagitary numbers. foymed by. the 
iteelf,'on whith the minor question, whether: a sayersign is wihe 
worth fotty-oné sixpenny pieces or forty, and tp vary, according rte 
the demarid For ‘or for silver, can haye ‘very little effect... 120 
It is the quantity rather than the quality of the cineplating-shes 
dium that ‘is indispengable : and the nation requites ; 3; and it is-wome 
than: useless: for a Committee to be sitting merely, to, determined 
wieésther the Bank of Eng land shall be paid in .bars-.or in.opibg 
or whether the gold coin Shall Tepresent ve or, that qu 
silver, ‘which is Br able to variation even while the Commitmiecig 
prepatinp’ité report. Such questions tend only to. agitste,rhmpybb 
lit mind, calling forth speculation, and ,may eventually Pain mdi 
viduals who can form but imperfect ideas as.to the value, of mame; 
in'the’Week ensuing. se qad weed wong acc one 
EO Pting the spbject more intalligihly hefore 1 /BUOHC, dein 
parr to take a view a the existing Ration re 
the ‘competency o cartying it into effect, . eme-s 
waith 44: ns td be sup carted, 208 | its comes i 
be regarde, as a torpid although era nd 3 squrce of ers tenee 
gzwhile the unfunded debt possesses a More active characte 
and midney are the immediate transfetahle media... ;Wiebo 
the istecessities of commerce call for a su oly heyond, shenqtesveits 
gold: Ipdedeloded, recourse is had to the | grat ting mediused 
to supply the wants which are thus relieved 10.2, few, ous tp This 
is thw!imayinary wealth of the Hation, ‘by which every, Spemien rai 
property 'is not only tepfesented, but assumes, its, particnlas.aopebw 
nabodlue, and without which the created od tal aura oni 
exists?’ They in: their ‘turn +4, ‘Supported 
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theGae y ae bAdHobeli the tiombial pound may ‘vany.in.tbe quan 
rhe teprdsetits, ' ab tnuchi' as three barley corns oasy, differ on 
tbity thotie'dt fess‘thun an“idch, ‘still the real property temyeine 
Ghdeeteds; a8 dded tlie positive’ distance ta any: givep, point, Redl 


national ‘wealth vonsists in population, productive labor, .sdieaceé 
waited ‘to itidustry, Soil, climate, and laws. , It is these whith-give 
uno eouinty ‘the’ superiority over “another. - When they.are con 
bined: and iv’ coristant active operation in any ftate, it may bel eon 
sidered'as ‘irresistible nor can it signify whether it possessed vthe 
pecrieite eetetiis oF ‘ot. | Mutudl confidence,and ‘asseps.. furniehen 
prcodddly the dame excitement to industry, that gold os.,silven. 
dds qual! itis 48 Mid confidence arid assent, which:are termed. atadis;! 
chat the-emipite is indebted for the foundation of its natiogal prdas 
pmteyo idw'sdil atid ‘clithate, England is notoriously deficienty and” 
she has only kept her station by progressive. agricultusal. imprysfe- 
wietts, wotliti¢'s iupetiotity. which she may and will retains 
Gdelbher darrency is sidéquate to her wants, and that,.she, ee 
‘On “Her :owi' skiff’ and“industry. These had, napa aitede 
Ceumpinidated for defitiency of climate. and of soil; until.t 
stauke-of ‘false’ policy; "the free importation of foreign gorn\ Might. 
edsthe“husbiri s ‘ptodperity. This has led to the, digai pen 
o€sthe’ curfency ; ‘util to increase the evil, a reduction of. itesenbe! 
stinute'iy contentiplated’ for thé most contemptible . of all reagandi-- . 
bewecise thie 'substance has disappeared. - re 
-3{% show thar‘tite national ‘debt-is dependant op, and emanates. 
SPenw'the ‘tani?-t=lét ‘it be supposed that. by Act of Parliament: it 
were Wedlated that the debt should’ he, meminally dqubled without: 
inp toblitional valtit being given by the fundholder, that the remty 
; afid the frages sttould be apgmented isi he -sagee 
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would find that it was relieved of a moiety of the debt, and was 
plus half the property in the kingdom, with only half of the debt 
to support. The moiety of the property still remaining in the 
hands of the people, could only be estimated at half its former 
value, from the annihilation of half the torpid circulating medium: 
The only advantage resulting to the monied man, would be'in its 
increased value or that of its representatives, while all other proper- 
ty must in the like proportion be diminished to one-half. Bhould 
e principles laid down be trye, we may clearly discern that the 
debt of the nation varies with, and is mutwally dependent on, the 
land ; and must, in its present state, be maintained by high rents; 
high wages, and a high price of corn, wnless from fortuitous ctre 
cumstances, such asa superabundant harvest, the quantity pro< 
duced should compensate for its decrease in value, assisted by a 
gufficient currency. a 7. 
Our ideal numbers were formed, imcreased, and intended, to 
answer the purpose of the moment, or as long as occasion’ should 
require. ey met our difficulties, they were established for our 
conyenience. The internal currency, however, has littie-to 
do with foreign markets, or foreign circulation. English currenty 
may be considered a8 a most stupendous machine, which ‘has shown 
its powers by the improvement in agriculture, arts, sciences, 
trade, and commerce ; it has proved, that cordially uniting the fraties 
of A. and B. with those of their fellow-countrymen; is mord 
advantageous to each individual and to the community, thah thosé 
sordid, selfish views, which only make each look to gold or-‘silve? 
in return for his labors. PA ta aes 
. For example :—assuming the debt of Great Britain and frelamd 
fo be exactly one thousand millions, and the interest thereon thirty 
millions ; on both of which the Commissioners for the 
of the national debt are to act: the only source whence theft pttrz 
chases can be upheld is taxation, and that taxation solely proceed? 
ing from.the revenue of individuals, of which the divi on the 
funds, or government securities, form no smalt proportion : ‘thesd, 
combined with the produce of the soil, are to be calied forth ‘by 
yovernment to meet the imaginary numbers created by’ the -tra+ 
tional debt ; (the produce of the soil being the prominett feature 
whence the dividends are derived) yet still the dividends do fornr 
a component part of that revenue which is to sustain the crddit-of 
the’ state, and upholds the imaginary numbers established by the 
national debt. ‘The ideal numbers are extended to the produce’pf 
the soil, and form the basis of national currency ; for the- precibus 
metals have very little to do with taxation, and are scarcely: to‘-bé 
considered in the requisite operations to maintain the national .cre~ 
dit, or, in other words, the payment of the dividends. ‘When Ms. 
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Fiitt’s attention was directed to the sinking fund, the highest en- 
comiums were passed on his peculiar. sagacity, and the strongest 
hopes wexe entertained that he had discovered the. means of 
redeeming the nation, and extricating it from difficulties which 
nothing, it was said,.but his stupendous mind could have led 
him.ta hope for success. How fay his plan is ultimately to suc- 
eged, we shall now bring under consideratian ; intrepidly at the 
Qutset pronouncing that the Sinking Fund, under the present sys~ 
tem, .can never accomplish the redemption of the national, debt ; 
apd that nq sooner shall it begin to act, than it will prove its own. 
incompetency by the insurmountable obstacles it will create in its. 
progress. . . Lo , . 

ait may be objected, that as one hundred millions have already 
been reduced, the prediction cannot be correct ; but to those who 
sa contend, the, only answer is, that mare.stock or nominal capi- 
tal has been created than by the Commissioners has been pur- 
chased up, and, consequently, there has not yet existed any ma- 
teria} difficulties in carrying on their purchases; but no sooner shalt 
that new creation of capital cease, than the difficulties predicted must 
inevitebly arige. To. fprm revenue, the existence pf capital, real or 
nominal, affording an annual return, is absolutely necespary. As the 
purchases in the Commissioners’ names increase, the meane dris- 
ing from stock remaining in private hands diminish, or. in other 
words, 3s the funds .are. purchased. up by the Commissioners, the 
stock and the income. ape wanting in the market. The present mo- 
ment would né& have arrived, ere‘this want would have been severely: 
felt, had aot.a substicute bees created, in addition to Exchequer bills. 
In times of peacey. the profita ter individuals. being diminished, 
from she, circumstance of ..Government ceasing. to, be the great 
customer, yet called. on to,qcknawledge claims on the revenue, 
which include the gain to its contractors—the tide of profit may 
be said to go to.ebhe-and then the revenue of individuals begins to 
prey.on the principal, by the Government eating up, in the shape 
af state tanes) the produce, of. the stock purehased hy the Commis- 
sioners 5, fon the produce,.of, the funda sald tq the Commissioners, 
thes with the, funds themeelves, do not merely change hands: 

\ femain the same, as same gra wont, to imagine, in a state of 
activity, but. are absorbed, hy.the, deosands which individuals’ may 
hare on the Government,,.in thei. claims of dividends; thus, as. 
it. were acting Sam neceasity-on itself... |. eee 
a Nophing, therefore, can be: more.unxeasonable than the irrjtabilis: 
t st Government.at the great pressure of taxation ; for, the 
patt,of the: reyenne is called. forth to dischatge the interest’ 

ir Lica baeiy which hay, been. borrowed, by the Staze in a tine 
s and it 1s unfair to aceuse thé Government of all occa 
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sions with-omdttin’ from the’ public, wher! we ought to ly the 
blame on ourowh yapacity; it withholding our assistance ori such 
occasyons) untebs’ we ‘obtam: exorbitant advantages ; fitst, in the 
form of: profit in thie urticles firnished ; ahd, setoridly, by lending’ 
on the most favorable tetims.§ a 
By’ those; therefore, who are vociferous against ‘taxatidn, ‘surely’ 
no dividend obght ‘tobe expected ;"as théy ‘cavil only at that 
which fuemiphes ther own subsistence. © "6 Sn 
- Numbers:are created; itt the fitst instance, by the nitional debt, 
and eorresponilent ones are formed, “xs the repreveritatives OF ‘ait 
articles; (which-wte tailed incresse of ptice,) in stipport of that 
debt from which alone they derive an: existence. Oni thé: crear. 
tioniofanow debt, if it furnish the niteatrs of suppirting itself, it. 
will necedsutily follow, ‘that if it be annihilated, or partially with- 
dravinyiisg placing it in an inactive ‘state; the” méars of “support? 
becdira diminished in exact proportion; and if ‘the’ sare quantity’ 
of revenud:be required to be drawn from the ‘remaining part ‘tin-: 
soldy: mithe hands of individgals, to support the whole, deficiesi- 
cidaumeptuties; ‘and embarrassment must ‘efistie. ‘Thus, if TOO? 
millions:ofildebt yield thirty miffions of dividends, whenever thé 
Commissignere eal have purchased ‘up ‘500 millions, fifteen mil-' 
liong2bfi dividends, or income among individuals, ‘wil be wantirg,’ 
and, consequently, there mast be fifteen ‘mijliotis of facome aba 
ed byche: State, which with the. stock’ was subject’ t6 bal ta C6), 
utter the:denomination of legacy ‘duty, probate duty, ze ere OF ater 
tomey, brsmp tity, Bc. ; affecting the gerterality’ of thet tutes of 
sources Of revenue to the State nike mantier; although’ chéy ‘may’ 
not be-quite poobeious'to the curdéry'reader. ) Oe 
sie the: creation of the debt Masidugrherted ‘tie tufrercy, 
reduced the nominal Value of monéy; it foflows, of ‘course, ‘e 
the:reddetion of the debt will éhance the vilué of thchey,’tedtice 
thé :corcubating mediurhy dithinish the’ tent, ‘and, combequently, the - 
vatue:bf thie Jatt, thereby placitig 4 positive barti¢r to fhe dtcoths 
plishrisezio' ‘of; that’ dpstenky on which we have to mach’ prided 
adisesy fondty imapihing; that’ we ‘had discovered : the‘ phi odophiér's: 
aoa gtand’ panacea of ail’ ottr nations? isties, ih" #4 eainthig: 
} ‘Pond nee! Pray spiveb) Gob abiaeds ort ae cn 7 ae | een . 
-Hsthese strictures bi ‘the Siekiny Pand Wefoumdprictically tid, 
issitimoe the exveay uf fully 6 persevere lit the *peferiasion, ‘that * 
Sinking Fand wilt ever jititchase rip the ‘hautionat debt f: Tp, rhe 
it:isions' of eidst fultheious principles WHICH ‘nay’ he worked “dnd 
ted in thie’ closet.but Whitty {vik Bait Whenever’ luded? 
Toes, a a See Db Rat ae de Qe eg bese 
oor the elas af atgument, let: us ‘suppose that its aceite 
maent dees fie within the compass of possibility; to whit welt ke 
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lead, beyond convulsion and revolution, in the monied. world ? 
The ‘Commissioners would purchase up, 1000 millions of debt, 
and be in the receipt of thirty millions of taxes, which thirty-mil- 
‘lions might as well be expected to come. fram the moon,.as from 
the purses of the community, unless a commensurate: » in 
their stead, were gradually introduced. aad established. ‘These 
irty millions, as they are now paid into the Exchequer, and issued, 
lence in the form of dividends, form that standard by which. the 
value of land is estimated. Should the debt become extinguished, 
and the dividends cease to be issued, the land weuld. dimmish in 
value both as to fee andta.rent. If the thirty millions of taxes were 
to be paid up toa given day, and om that day the, whole: fanded 
debt, were to be hought up by the-Commigsioners.and extinguished, 
what would be the consequence ? .. The State taxea would neveséa- 
nly be withdrawn ;—and if they were, how would mahn, hav~ 
ing entered into: a ,contract,. either to pay money ‘hontowed edon 
thortgage, or otherwise, be enabled to fulfil his. obligetien ? 
Would it not be a complete revulsion of property, whonithe isidi- 
Wdual should wot know whether he possessed ong hundned poumals, 
qr. one hundred thousand ?. In short, the idea of an ultimate be~ 
neficial aperation of the Sinking Fund, is too extravagant: tarbe 
entertained, when once exposed.; for, if ultimately impodsibles its 
Want of principle must be. true ia imine. . Stabe 
‘Of all political toys the Sinking Fund is the most gl Te 
is 4 sort of accelerator ; for no sooper. do.the Members of Oppdaie 
tion attack a Minister, than he mounts his hobby-horsey and round 
the house he rideg, with, his. budget at his backs assuring the grnes: 
members, that, like the sun in, the zodiac, he must pay his -andual 
pa to the, hull, and. take a, peep at the great bear, ifex: she. :benbfit 
Sat, world, which his. infuenee.ie destined to. gawernsiy besul:: 
at ee a ir egme persons whar.,they!, fixgt :-hean :shaoithe 
rae tte pee eer ye 
Ingdom, of the clear produce, Qf the AQHs, AHeT paping Cle “ 
Tt is through the medium ;of,. Governments, that thei :prineipah fait. 
gf the, unproductive labor -ssuppareedy saat a geations whic 
Te-acts. upon, capital and, absorbs.the, funds... For example, 
stbleman pays his taxes from the dividends recetrafiat the Ea 
or at.any. Xate, in a. gonsedersble. :dagzee from that source si 
rela it that we scan sof. onlt to (Gayernment.as ¢: cbannel: 
OUab  whicl of teab oy nominal wealth is ‘inpdd ta 
low. pAnhe., ppblic revenas isn. sagnes-cageived than thechies 
pert jf teturned, hag PEAS: individuals, eaunteg anoactioncame: 
re-action on property, which may be considered a principkpirsseqy 
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We aré not, theefore, to consider Government as a principle of 
evil, constantly drawing the-hlood.of the nation fram the heart 3 
for the Gtate, in fact, has lele-more to do with taxation, than to. 
be the target at which every shaft of ignorance, vice, or malice, 
1# leyelled, and to suffer whatever odium may attach to the system ;. 
while, in truth, and in fact, it is ourselves we. pay, and from our- 
selves that we draw the means of support. All that the Govern- 
ment takes of this immense mass ot wealth, as it is called, is the. 
support of 100 or 150. thousand men in arms, or unproductive 
laboters, exclusive of the civil list, and some minor charges upon 
the State. And Here it.may be necessary to inquire whether it 
were better to keep 150 thousand men in unproductive labor, with 
atms in their hands, ready to protect and. defend the constitution, 
which, with all its grievances, real or imaginary,.is unquestionably 
considered a blessing throughout the civilised part of the globe, 
of to return theese 150 thousand persons back upon society, at a 
momem when itis dificult to supply with work those hands 
which are already ontof employ. oe ae _ 

‘Phe able! bistortax of the Rise and Fall of the Roman empire, 
hag estimated that a country, before the introduction of machinery, 
eonld constantly sypport in arms one. aan. ig.a hundred. If his 
calculations be correct, our present. protective force gr standing 
army cannot be considered-excessive, taking into consideration the 
colonies, which the Empire is called on to protect, whence ‘impor- 
sant advantages to the State are derived... , , te 

'-There exist four important political erroys,.an which it is ne- 
cessary to remark, and-to which the particular attention of thé 
public should be-called, viz- ahe. psatection afforded to the English 
ctediter under. the French Govesmmente—the free importation'df 
com—the currency,and the Sisking,Fund.. First, the Governiierit 
préferring to relinquish payment from France for the, F xench  prisén- 
ere supported in this country: during. the war, which amounted to 
double the: stim olantied. by, the; English areditars on the French 
fundsy was, deubtiess,: an impalitic measure 3 not, inasmuch as 
tivo pounds are betoen than one,; for, that is abvious to every Waris 
but it tendered w-pernicious temptation for. persons, to speculate m 
foreign lowns, by--Hohting oman aesumnce that thé nation woild 
become a sort .of guarantee for -she just fulfilment of French th- 
gagements, by making the stockholders abjects of State consite- 
tation im any. future-nogoriatieny provided their property should 
again be ronifiscated.::: Uieimately, . perhaps, the investments made 
in the French funds may not be.-unfgyarabke ta the. English 3 a 
that mation which borronre:at large interest, like 4 man who takes 
YP. money. by.gtanting annuitiasy ia-aure ta experience theultimate 
jncomyentence, and, in like manner, a future benefit may probs- 
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bly result to the English creditor ::but we want the: capital -at 
homie, the ptivation of which has already been generally and st- 
verely felt in the matket.: Secondly, the fre¢ importation ef corn 
is hot to be viewed ‘as a party, of ministerial-‘mensure ; for the op- 
sition’ supported the principle as -strenuouély as the ministry. 
tideed ‘the ministry seémed: inclined to shat the potts, or to ré-. 
strict the importation to: higher prices than those-at which they 
were fixed—yet wished to avoid being driven to coercion, to re- 
press the misguided public opinion on a measure: 96 much -in its 
consequences tobe deplored. ‘Thirdly, the reduction of currency, 
and reverting to cash payments, are questions which: have almost 
exclusively originated with opposition, the members of which are 
hourly clamorous with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the 
adoption of measures’ to bring about what they esteeni to be so 
_ desirable an object. The wonderfel benefit to be derived if on 
the ensuing day the Bank were to pay in specie, does not. 80 clear- 
ly appear ;—but it is most certain that from an undue contraction 
of the circulating medium, great check has already been given to 
national industry, while much inconvenience has reaulted to mdi- 
viduals from a reduced currency; and should the proposed: plan 
of repaying the Bank a further portion of the debt due from Go- 
vernment, be carried into execution, (unless the like sum be re- 
borrowed) it must cause great commercial embarrassment, if it do 
not involve the country’ in a general positive ruin. Fourthly,. the 
fond hopes entertained of the ultimate effect of the Sinking Fund, 
with its incompetency to a¢complish the object proposed, do not 
exclusively rest with ministers; for few can have forgotten the 
congratulations expressed by the leader of opposition to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when he deelared hie intention of adher- 
ing to that ‘wise and salutary measure, 26 he was pleased to term 
the Sinking Fund. : 
_ A noble Peer, Lord ‘Grenville, in his seat in the Senate, on the 
21st of May, when the opinions of the Bank Directors were 
presented and read, expressed lilmpelf to the follawing effect :— 
That ‘he deeply deplored his: having a¢ one:period of his life 
cquntenanced the oT, hed ee ern. Or, in 
other words, he dee eplo mg introdticed his cowntry- 
men into a tabyrinth which he assisted in forming, whence his in- 
nujty now cannot extricate them. © re 
- The noble Lord deplores his wanit. of foresight. and-acumea at 
an earlier period of his life, and to make/the: amende honowable 
in his declining age, * mistakes revéree of -wrong for right.” Thus 
recalling to mind’ an anecdote of the ‘great Earl of Chatham, who, 
retiring to his country stat, observed, that he had given instruc- 
tions for a windmill on an adjoining hill, of which he commanded 
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a view, to be painted on the side facing his windows, and ordered 
his steward, tochig prépertee, thrpatening ta discharge’him for neg- 
lecting to execute his orders. ‘ Did I not tell you,” said his 
Lordship, ‘to paint that side of the mill which you have neglect- 
ed? therefore now you may quit my service!” ‘My Lord,” ree 
plies the steward, ‘it was painted, but your Lordship s all-power- 

ul and comprehensi ad ag fogpoten ‘ghat the wind has 
changed, and consequcatly the i} has oaedt Should the wind. 
shift, my Lord, the mill may turn again.” 
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Tue object of the following Essay is to present the Reader 
with a concise account of the imtroduction of Tithes into the 
Christian Church, with such arguments and conclusions as appear 
fairly to arise therefrom, and such.as, in. the opinion of the writer, 
are of general interest to the Professors of Christianity. 

In order to effect this object, the writer has necessarily had re- 
cotirse to sundry authors ; to one of whom, especially, who treated 
on this subject in a work he published a few years ago, he 
greatly indebted ; he having left the writer at ful] liberty.to,make 
such extracts as he might think proper: of which Ibert? He’, 
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CHAPTER 1. 


. 
t 


. . . Ie 
Tithes given by Abram to Melchizedek, Priest of the Most FHigh 
God.—Scriptur Aeccount of Melchizedek. 


Tue first mention of Tithes that we find in the Sacred Records 
is m the relation of the return of’ Abram from the slaughter of the 
four Kings, where it is said that ** Melehizedek, King of Salem, 
brought perth bread and wine: and he was the priest of the most 
high God. And he blessed him, and-said, Blessed be Abram of the 
most high God, possessor of heaven and earth: And blessed be the 
most high God, which hath delivered thine enemies tnto thy hand. 
And he gave him tithes of all.” Gen. xiv. 18. This is the only 
notice of this occurrence; nor is there any further accourit of 
Melchizedek in the Old Testament, excepting by the Psalmict, 
where he is supposed to be speaking prophetically of our Saviour. 
“ Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.” Ps. 
cx. 4. The above event appears to have taken place about 400 
years before the giving of the Law. 

Here is a simple narration of a circumstance, totally unconnect- 
ed, in an historical point of view, with any other. It appeare 
that Melchizedek met Abram and blessed him, and that Abram 
gave him tithes of all. But there does not appear to have been 
any divine command, nor any precedent, for this gift; nor is there 
any reason assigned why the tithes were fiven : we are, therefore, 
at liberty to conjecture for ourselves. It appears to me that the 
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motive which influenced Abram was gratitude to God, for hazing, 
enabled din td ‘overcome his enemies; and to. TeaCue. die 
kiveman Lot, iwad- his “household ; ahd for the blessing which 
itnpidased God-to convey to him by Melchizedek; and that, in the, 
felodss of hid: erationtes he he ave tithes of the spoil, to. elcbizadele, 
agatha messenger of om God to him. sty LOM 
nikebere:ie nothing m is occurrence that can by any. foxce.af ants 
be: -vonistrued into’ an’ “Enstitutfon, as some, : compe ee 


Ri apes 9, pes 
pr or eaorti i; Kine oy Peace without Father, ia out. Mont 
then,;:.: withond descent ;” which latter expressions vee: eins 
neeha ewichiout 2 ‘known pedigtee 5 “Bue I think the desc 
i¢gas-pigia!ta be misunderstood. ° it proceeds thus ;. 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life, but mada hike unto. ae 
Seniof:Gad > abideth a Priest continually.” Hd. vit. 2... Apdei 
hetts each: What die receive tithes: Int there he receiyeth then Aq 
wokbya rts: 2s..wwitwessed that he liveth.” tb.'8. Tt appears also. thar 
hisprssthood was of the same order as that of our Sayigur; * { Ss Neath 
Lasghaware..and: wit} not repent, Thou art a Priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek” Heb. vii. 21. What that order , was 

apprassin the sequel: +€ By so mitch was Jegus made a surety of;! 
testament. And they truly were many. Priests, 
ey not S gered ta continge, by. reason of death: But! 
uae he continueth ever; Hath: swunehadp eile bries(te 
Whek fose-be is able alec to save them to the rene eats ‘that cai 
unto Sod by | him, deeing’ he ever liveth.” to make 
ther: ' ‘For sich an high Priest bacame xs, who is bei, har 
untitfiled, separate from sinners, and sade‘ higher’ than! ae 
vegs,” Hebe iio 28 Sade wile the: vrile of the Pier 
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to'‘himself the Tithe of the Land .of Cangan ! ‘or rtiais reason, 

thet intending to take the, Tribe of Lexi maze papuliasly: into:diie 

ey fas fie did * instead of, oy.in,exchapge for, albtke fest:born 

ot derat', rizely haying’ | before. teservel, and, appropriated:.the! fese-boim 

itiself,*} he might bestow those Tithes,on,the Levites, forthe 

th enance. of that whole ‘Tribe,, as a reward of their serviees in 

the Therhaclé of the ange sand in Kew ; of their shage 
oe tte Ls Latid of Canaan, ‘whig pabeate hey were: “expressly ‘owt 

rom ’ a 

LNGw, ‘Aehoiigh it' was grounded, on a principle of metal juseice 
gat, that ‘the ‘Levites, th us engaged .in-a.cgntinual attda- 

ublic service, and excluded from thejn ghate imthevin- 

ete a the promised land, should regeive.a sufficeek: mraisite- 
mahéé front thdée for hom they, performed. that. service, anak, wine 
efifuyed their patt of the ang; yet. the ascertaining theignptwof 
that” Ynaintenance, to the. .@xact propartion of a..éestapert\ of the 
intereave of the land, was’ not grounded. on moral justice, Dut tel 
itd dependence an’ eremonial Law, adapted and Kasitedste the- 
ha that’ Dispensation and People only. Aad, that it.unsight 
extendéd beyond its appointed time and bowsds,it pheaged 

ee Divine ‘Wisdom to subject at ta such ceremonial circunastariete : 

te te. ot 
&a And all the tithe of the land, whether of theseed of the tand;or of tit 
fratt @f the tree, is the Lord's: it is hely unto the Lerd.” Lev. xmwiis 31.’ 

34. Beinp wee tribe of Levi near, and present the them before Aaron the, wriest, 
‘ PANS behead, Loses tedcen tlie. Bayitos (yore ‘among the children of Li 
‘instead of all the first- nae: pospenal ae § ae otineet 
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as plainly rank it among those carnal ordinances, (rites or ceremo- 
nies,) which were imp byt, Gil etme of reformation.’ For as 
God appointed the std be“offered for a Wave-Offering b 
| in the game andgon, e pen ee the Children of Isr, I 
he he wi to Mosés, hor shat bri: évhiestte 
" cl, of the || Congregass Hon, ' nad: tou sh be Fan iy 












‘sembly bf the Children “of” ‘stand fopother' ee hoit Sha the 
if vites & fore the Lord, and the Children ou ‘erat a 
: i <n dhe Hevites"? todd WAaaloab shutd : 
Hreemenss Sie Kath 
' Prove- by the: I 
Poied OP LAE Nuaborisn $1014. 1 Sb ole igtdrrshich 
| aoe ‘absiyhed!¥or ehembintenande wfthe Leeitesy: weeqreb¥edzst 
> pers Re ped epecples orien ing ante- vaaitthe Lenk! ofthe 
capersad we Skee 
Naoneara; Ph teender the Bicekks, ‘%&vhdbaiab. 
rd 2455 thh@ rest a Huw: glor-ty thoes, Aligsites 
: rai tb’ Yield dnto the: Pricace, «wars webe oBerst ty as 
ar iae ng to the Lord, befotewhe.Patewel tgigtrta we ‘ 
an tins spe ak tuto the Ector, (0d 
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* thowgtr “tt were" the torn of the Wirkssime fogs ai 
“wbas of the wine-press. “Thug-yexalso shall offte-u 
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CHAPTER LL 


tthe Introduction of the Gospel.—The Precepts of Jesus Christ.— 

Examples and Precepts of the Apostles Paul aud Peter.—Con- 

clusions from these Premises.—These Conclusions supported by 
- the Primitive Practice. 


Qur Blessed Saviour declared that «+ All the Prophets and the 
Leva prophesied * whom te calle not merely a Prop 
but.‘ mare.than a Prophet. For thia (anys he) és he,.: whom it 
‘$e written, Bekoid, I send my messenger before thy jace, which 

thy wag before thee.”* ‘This was the forerunner of 
the Mesaich, spoken of in prophecy, as the “Voice of one crying 
ue Wilderness, Prepare ye the any of the Lord, make his paths 
‘strnight.”' Te it was who was sent to bear witness of the True 
ight, which lighteth every man thet cometh into the world; apd 
who. cried, cried, saying, The Lew was gen by Moses, but Grace and 
 Teath comne by Jeons Chant. 

And that the Apostles were satielied that the Dispensation of the 

of no force among Christians, is also evident: from the 
following Scripcare «Bat there rose up edriain of the sect of the 










company -te Antioch with Paul end Bar- 
| Barsabas, and Silas, chif men 
by them after this man- 
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aatint® then ended the pena nON of the.Law, with all its Qepe- 
ieg 3, and low. was introdyced the. Dispensation:o£ the Gospel 
=p en, of 200 , years hefore- ‘by the Evangelical Prophet, .in) the 
fallowing beaytiful strains: . « Ho, every ope that.thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and. he: that” ‘hath MO MONEY: COME Ye, ‘pay gna 
eat; yea, come; buy wine. and milk without. money,.and witha 
price. Wherefore daye spend money for that which, is. nat, bread? 
and your labor for that which sqtisfesh inot.? Hearken diligently 
unig me, .gnd eat ye.that. which. is,gqad, and lek yoyrisenl idelighs 
itself in, Janes. Ancline ye fan, ng .CaME, UNL, Ries) hens Cpe 
your. soul shal five y. and I wijl aqke an goerlasting cavenant with 
IMs even the sure mercies of ‘of pau, Behold, T Agve, given, dimifox 
a.witaess l0, the, peal, 2, leader, Hd, ROMERRAEK, “te. the, wweaphes® 
As. Vou de 4a attviye 2 Gd qyranrd Biyraake 
Thie Lnagna and Couaanner, on, the-eresqone this (ree Gash 
pel Ministry, gave tales to bis, Disciples how.sbey, were, (a. condusy 
thaqmselves ig the beg before ys... He enjoined the, twelve, bafata 
he pent them on. this errand,, as we collect fram the -Apestion, Maze 
shevt.ang Lake that, “as they had necgivgd reeletr, sothey-mnpaia 
40, at Abs lyis: that they were to pronide wngithan geld, ner sive 
BAT nast.in their purses 5. Nor -sCriny Nee OfhER things, 
for that the workman wap MNy Sag af Ae neat Natt, sn Bs 
lam hy Aga he allerwards 5 asked, thems: Fhem(L gett, 908 
out, purse, and. scripg and shges, lacked. ot ay. thing? hoa 
Mey said, Nothing, Then suid he,unte they, But nom ke thathath 
OPT, det hin take sty and likeuyse. fis, pcaip-2 Lake aliw 3) 
An p litde.time afterwards Jeeps, Chavet, sane pHs,’ (orher 
of his disciples,.to wham he gave instructions similar tethetosmen; 
tht they, showld, not, take, scrip. clothes, or -aeney with them. 
Wy ta,these, he. 99id | welditionall ys thats... A mencassner She Bee 
cegeived, they.were,to gat, sch. SABER CARNE Rivets Seah 5 (bus 
Mey ETH, BOL Se ceRDERY bn dhe a6 WATE 10.80 helt WAito AEA Mee 
the, (et aw yera: city. whick cleave ig emplaiahad i Tat 
yore” Luke, ty Aad, as erate ‘occapion, he, compared, the Mibaiag 
-yeRs,of, the, agspelita. she lahorese whe Roan seeds $n Hie hanwet 
be tald.them. they grere at bapray 8 ga eh Sad Ato AOR 
erates the RES TFA ROH aN Be hee... i HG tOD & aahs 
11119948 A PRRATS fa tha submanceof-all 2p, fobidet £0 
peer this guj We sherclore sslet ae rarcveyreaiad Fev 
Earn debs ucidation of Tn ae pret edi .daeorq tor 
cS AROSHRa ws invhig, piston te, Lametlain sad $0, the Gosnthinns 
sand. Calapaaney acknowledges tha ponitietsdhat. She. ap vital, abso 
AS WaT akc his hires, feof as ut mdf caress! cow st indy gud 
th Bt the oieG sD ba stay! rowered & saul 
yor, ix. 1 Tino. ¥, Gal, vi. 7 


wile 


9) of Tikes. 40t 


Me siys, <I we'have sown unto you spiritial (hinds, is Ht a great 
thing Yf we shall reap yttir carnal things # °“'They which preach 
the Gosprl Should Iror of the Gospel. | Cort he, 1 I. and'14. -“He 
aldo says, << Let'Aim that'zs tunphd iis the word, ‘conintuiticat’ unto 
him Mat teucheth, in ‘all ‘good things” Gal: yi. 6.- “But he no 
where-says tu kim thatYeacketh not’; tleither does he say that those 
are to totrimmnicate, wo are nok tami. Hence it appears that 
those- who faithfully spend their th ng in pteachiny the Gospel, ‘are 
éhytled to' bodily mamtenatte :ffom ‘thése who «receive them ;” 
yer-ip sHould ‘seem that this great Apbstle had'séme fMisgiving as‘to 

ebipedienty af the ptactice’; itthaving, as‘he thought, a tendenty 
to ‘obstruct the good effects df the Ministry: for he says; * Nevey- 
theless weave not nse this power: brut suffer all things; best we 
should hinder the Gospel of Christ.” 1 Cor. ix. 12. * Bir J 
have used none‘ of these things, nether hide I’written these things, 
thal it shou?d bé so done wnto me : for tt were better for ime bd ‘di?, 
than that ‘any man should make my glorying void.” ¥. 18. Kets 
evident that:he thorighe it: more consistent with the spitit of Ctris- 
tianity, ‘and more fikély'-to further its interests, to-suppbft ito 
by the luBor of: hi‘dwn hands, than to‘ be supported tr ane of 
others; -and‘it ts plair that his companions in the Ministry Wid the 
sanie; forhe says; « Neither did we eat any man’s bread for-notighr, 
bue wrought with labor and ‘travail, ‘night and day; that we 
ndt-be chargeible te ary of yous not betause fave hgjuwe “have 
Aue power; ‘bur to thake® ontselves: an ENSAMPLE thto' you'd 
follow’ us; -for-even-whén we 'wete with yout, this we comrita 
you that af any woul Hor work, ‘feither stionld he’ eat? 2 THées. 
az ‘By 9;- 10: Bue Tb ak vba ats Tne CR COM) St re Te ee 
-.Fhose Ministers of the Gospel, therefore, abuse: this ' power, 
Who wrrke ‘their preaching: chargeable; ‘by any mtéans’ they can 
stipport thentsdlves' j: for ‘thid Apottle\ Aitther says,- «What ts my 
reward ten Piwesily, that WBeli T'preach the Gospel, 1 may make 
Ae Gospel oF Chisst -withott charge, thut' 7 whusé rot “my power 
iWthe Gospel!’ T-Qor! it: IB Thos the Apostle abd His'feltowe 
dusirets looked! apts: God ‘nly; {Ut the tewaed-df- their: spirirnal 
ldborss which he-lius exphins: © Now ‘they do it: (7.¢.' strive) to 
obtain a corruptible crown} bit ‘we asi ihcorruptible:! v.96: 
ul $95 objected: ah tile oécksiGns “Chat the 'Apodtle’ ‘tevisived ‘relief 
érond the Stethvéh Gf Phiippi ab we! 46 frond ocber’;: Wher ‘hé-did 
not preach: The reply is, that this reHef Gersiveed of Wolantary 
tii phite-predéats, seit! t@' Rilr-whetiin- citdtrtidtances of 
Uilededsi*! Bi dhis dee he wets nied Re riever -desined these “yi 
but that it was pleasant to him to see his religidué insiraction pro- 
duce a.benevolence of dispésition: that would abound to their own 
account." . eet abet 2 oo : 

* Philip. ix. 14—16. 
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hone A stle Peter is the only other person that is mentioned 4a 
estament as ‘peaking. on this, subject. : Rakin. | . 
thee who had been‘called to the spiritual oversight of the chuscheg, 
He advises as follews ; ,€ Feed the flogk of God which,is amop 1g YOM, 
g the oversight thereof, nol of constraint, but willingly; nat, 
bef Ged hy dyer i but bul 9 é. ready mind 3 neither as being lords over 
heritag ng exaw; les ‘to ‘the. frock; and ee ie: 
of Shepherd shalt oper €. shall. receine & crown, 
Ee Not away. ” rt Peter v A And he mak egitia- KA deen 
Jeet te ‘teachers, | that, . 6c Through cavetousness shall. they. xotthe; 
frig ned words . make. merchandize of. you,” & Petes ii, 3. pan; 
‘which wotds of ‘these Apostles, three obsdrvations .arjse. 7 That. 
intisters should not make a gain of the Gospel ;— that they should- 
look ‘to God ‘only for their reward, viz. an incorruptible crawmef:. 
Soy and that Peter: himself must have reached, like Paw, 
out fee or reward, or he could not, consistently, baye- CECH: 
aléfitted’ uch’ a’ practice to others. 
Pars ‘the exaniplgs, therefore, and. prece ty of Jesua Christ, saad.’ 
Apostles Paul and Peter, the. following. conclusions ate 
ot! irst, that God: raises up hig own. Ministers,-Sycondlyy, 
tHat. thede ate to dispense his Gospel. freely.—Thirdly, that, ehepy. 
aié’'to take, wherever they are Yecewed, ‘such’ Ra ap ate giveThe 
theth, (which things they deserve while.in the. LXer CIEE. of «bess; 
calling, as. ‘fnuch as the la poret his bre) but that pabargaing. ars Wc 
be''madé about ‘religion ; that. they are, not to: compel men, ta givéyd 
n ther are they to take away any thing from. those-who-ara- BRI 
ing to receive them ; but.in, this case.ta gq theig. ways..nad! 
e the dust from, their feet a ainet , them ; AN, iD, othert watts 3 
on ‘declaré ‘that they. have ‘dong eit Oi, dut in, geir fo. thers: 
with the word of exhortation, an | that. the fauls lies wi them j ice 
edlijeing tohear it. © Neither, w when. they return from their, missiantsio 
oF dreidle at, hori are wee to FSeeiye 8 thingy | but toiuse, thei 
owt, 5 scrips; and purses, an ulay oe W fourthly, that sbeush 
tone lawhil for them to receive such .Sustenanee. underage ligt. 
ring the exer uae t nett, minist it would be. magre co 
ciated ich ep ay es ¥, would e sheis opin! 
rit jal facie rl Hy: i : shyapwwidn) 
ing hegre © fal a grey and th e impopation pf .an aoe 
rat? pd sid brs 


oe ey im ve - 
low thésé conclusion 4 eet tp ‘hee heen. senctinnied ie agrees! {- 


= sure, & pramnitivg practice” for the’ first three cent 


agate (ill tas, darkness, :of .apostacs, Ragen #2 


oeiphe 


j ospe vif awerds dotde sit Loman. 
Nadas SAS 8 oe ee 
Jerusalert, hte A Sm ria, in Egypt, so. ions, and 


. 1 oO | y al *, ae 
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lived’ t6 gether on the Prodnee of thair corimon “stock, - Othe, j in: 
Antioch, F Galitia, and’ Pontus, retained their estates ‘in. thejr ‘pose, 
sessioti; but established a fynd, consisting of weekly or moathly, 


offerbivs; for the support of the Church. This.fund continued in. . 


aftét-times: ‘buc' it “was rincipally’’ for the relief of , poar. and. 
diattessed Saints, in In which the Ministers of the. Gos el, if.in iy 
sits tion, might also share: ‘Tertullian, ih speak ig of w such fan 
gives the following actpunt: “ Whatsoever we ase,” says she, tig 
thé treasury of our Churches, ig not raised by taxation, as thopgh, 
we: put met to fansont their - religion ; ; but’ ever MAD, once, 

a'#ionth, ‘or wher it pleaveth hin, bestaweth . at. he this 

ér but” not except’ e be willing. ° Forno” man.is ‘compel 4 

bath five'to his own. discretion, ‘And’ that which is thas given: 
is\not bestowed jr ‘vanity’s ¢ but in’ relieving the ROOT ;, and qe 
children destitute of. parents ; ;-and in the maintenance of aged 
fesble persons and of’ men wrecked by ea; and of such as. Te, 
been condemned _to metallic mines; or have been banished © £046 
ldsidie ¢ ‘Git have been cast qato prison, professing the Christian fait, 

“Ta process:'of time, . towards the close of the third centary, somiey, 
lanids weré first’ given to the Charch.* , The revenué from wbese;, 
wes Chrdwhantd the general ‘treatu bury or furid ; ;:and was ‘distrihuty: 
edj-W@ Sather offerings were, by the Deacons and Brdérs : bur, 
néither Bishops. nor: Ministers of the Gospel were allowed ¢ to have:, 

arly coneern with it: “Ie ‘appears ‘from ‘Origen, ‘Cyprian, Utban, 
Prosprty dnd 'othet's, that ffir ove timies‘sach Ministers wege 
to #uppart theniselves; they werd to have nothing | from this ta ar 
The Suctd'Was' riot fot Mie benefit “of ‘alt rticilar, person. * it. 
if dah Ministers ‘stdod fii théed of alistenance,, they ‘might. receive, * 
fron it ¢-bur'thay wattto be sdti fled with simp He diet, and “neces, 





shel. A ko’ sacred‘ indo fan d to the ‘purpos 

ok tea Ane | ‘that the ase stain Eunp vl ‘who « a sens 
Bisttops "advised? ther; hi i aebite te it,’ Bur ‘sup fied AR 
wake o? Mitisters of thee Uo eit Gwri tevenues 5 85.3 as: UU, 
sebies| ard Siz: $9961 vu} finds $: 

The Ceenel of itchy te fuk sees feat tae with ine” 
Deitoneptt altie tothe of of Me Chal ee 
dese doe ae Benopcvaighe sue hee iyi 


salut gant of ‘them es ws thes nactee bF GEN bak vat ihe Pe i sey 
and brethren who lived with em,,unless' necesuit y requited it 
thées@trds of be: ‘Apostle, te having 1 Peat and capt enit, be thers ne 


coment: ‘sy SD ba 


Gh 960i gs “at? Vibe? >is ah ke en EY Bal” 


mmgettod Bel whi rows li as ioe few years urther’ ‘uipdti thie 
Bathe Fear $89; iene “Se Bape) re hag” Ste 
Mfect AMO. CVBICGS Ws.ad 202 peta 
> Selden, c. iv. § 1. 2 Ibid. 
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‘moneda ‘generat countil ‘of Bishops t6 Ariminam ‘nm Italy ‘atid 
provided: for thet subsistence there, the Britich atid Freneh Bishops, 
Judging it not dedent ‘to live on the public, chose rathér todive at 
. their: own expense.'. ‘Three only, oat of ‘Britain, compelie by- 
want,but yet refasing assistance offered to dheth by che resty ace 
cepted the Empetov’s ptovition, judging’-it mote proper ee'satest 
by public, than ‘by private! sapport.'--Thie ‘delicate cdnductiof ‘the 
Bishops is: brought to show; tht: where: Miniters of thexGospel 
had-the power-uf rhaititaiting thethselves,' they: Had: ro motivecaf 
looking up to the public. « In-shart, in: those carly times; Ministers 
weéré ‘maintaimed. only where their nevessities:requited it; ant this 
ott of the:fund of. the podt. © Those who took ftom this fend: trad 
the pattieufar appellation piven them of <s$ porelarii,"t or + Bleket- 
Clerks,” ‘because; atcordmg’ to Origen, Tertellian, Cypridh, ‘and 
others, they hed their portion of suetenance given them im: backets. 
‘Fliese-portions ‘consisted but of a small pitteide; suffiviest only for 
their iWvelthood ; and were given thém on the priaciple ‘hid down 
by Matthew, that the Ministers 6€ Jesus Chr set were to ent mu 
drink only such things as were set before them. - Parry. 

: Irfptdcess of time new doctrines were advariced: debative eo the 
irkitttentdhce of: the Ministers, which will be berevfter ‘exphained. 
Butlds‘these were the inventions uf men, and intvoducedh 

‘the apostiey, wo reason appears why’ thede: should’ be heht ia pre- 
feretite'to those’ of Jesus Christ and ‘of his Apostles;iamb tothe 
practice of Christians in the purest periods of the Charcht) Obrehe 
other hand, .it appears that the ‘lattee dnly'.are 40” Be betted bass 
‘theitrue doctrines. : Phese ‘wert fodmial iit divine Witiom, wy the 
erection of the Gospel Ministry, and: weve ematixed with thd inven 
tichs:ef men. ‘They were founded! oh the genius. aid topitiows 
Christianity, and ndt.dn' the pexids or epitof thetworkd. 2 5.291:9" 


eb BN sat egy “CH: PTE al tv.” rill aed NCng or . 
rer yk bbe Ft Bae ey 4. ER, JV i ratte bh Pere: 2and - 


ddéstorss of Tithes fromthe itausth Century. forcidha: rianies 
Henry NIAL.,. when they stone sigiadtiogly. comelidated 40g dhe 
‘Lewes of theband. 0). ebro Pods beta argarvalb ses 

It has already appeared hme: -beowdén dhe midite. utd othe close 


‘ofthe -foerth cerituny,,cuch Miltisrers of hk Goapsd'as: wese able, - 


supported: thentselvas; burrtharthose, whb were inet alley ware 


: ported out of she ‘Fond foe the: poor: THe: lineten, hotvever,' hgd: Oo | 


etl or determised proportion- of ehjs fimtL ablouted dhem, but chad 


‘only a bare fivelihood from. ix,. consisting of vactuals served dut:éo . 


- then. in baskets, vat befere:axplsined:. “This:fuad) - 200, ‘consintéd 
ckveludtary olfesinpe; or of tevanwes' {some land -welqatasily be: 
qweathdd: And the ptinible; on.wiiich .chdse gifts: or. xnliintary 
offerings were made, was the duty of charity to the poor. One 


13] of Tithes. 4A)5 


matertal innovation, however, had been introduced, asI remarked 
before, since its institution ; namely, that the Bishops, and not the 
Deacons, had now the management of this fund. : 
— A¥ the latter end of the eurth century, and from this period 
to the eighth, other changes took place in the system of which. I 
have been speaking. .Ministeys of the Gospel began to be sup- 
ported, all of them without distinction, from the funds of the poor. 
‘Fhis circumstance occasioned a greater number of persons to be 
‘provided for than before. The people, therefore, were solicited 
for greater contributions than had beer ordimarily given. Jerome and 
Chryeestom, from good and pioys motives, a8.it appears, jn tyrn 
exhorted them to give bountifully to the poor, and double honor 
to! thdse who labored in the Lord’s work.’ “And though. they 
‘left the people: at liberty to bestow what they pleased, they gavel 
as.their opiniog that they ought not to be less liberal than the anci- 
ent Jews, who; under the Levitical law, gave a tenth of thd@r 
‘ propenty:to-the priesthood and to the poor.» Ambrose, m like mah- 
‘Mar,: recommended tenths as now necessary, and as only 4. qftable 
donation, for these purposes, ondal 
rhe same line of conduct continued to be pursued by thoge who 
. suoteeded-in the govermment of the Church, by Augustine, Bishop 
-of-Hippo, by :Pope Leo, by Gregory, by Severin, among the 
-@hristidnsin Pannonia,? and by-others. Their exhortations, how- 
eter, on this.eubject, were now mixed with promises and threats. 
Pardon of sins, and: future rewards, were held out :on the, one 
dnand ; and it, was suggested,-on the other, that the ‘people, them- 
-atives would be reduced to a tenth 5 and the blood of all the-poor 
-whodied ‘would be: upon their beada,t if they gave less than a 
tenth of ‘their meame to holy gases. - By. exhortationg of thig aort, 
reiterated for thred canteries, it bagan at length ta be-expectad of 
the people that they would not giye less than tenths of what they 
possessed. No right, however, ~wds ‘difeged to such a proportion 
‘Of their inbonre} non'wad dderetbn everepdken' ofl “These 2drths, 
also; Were for huly ‘aces, which*chiefly inctuded the Séhefit. ofthe 
poor. They were called the Lord’s Goods, -ar cdnséquencey add. 
were also!denomiibated she: Patowriony lof the Paory; .. { 
~“Another -chang¢ ‘fook :ploce-withit the: peniod. asdlgeed, which 
must new ‘be mentioned.:as of great!-cancermny . Ministers .of the 
Gdspdl now hing willy! out of che heath, which, with] ie8, 
wohstituted the fand of the. pooty—-a.:degermivead partion. df, uils 
fund, contrary to all former-usage, .was,set apast! fax their: use. OF 
this fond one-fousth was ganerallyxgiverté the poot.;done-fnumth 
tp the. repaiss lof! monabterieay sebbayssoaadi ater yensiasiastinal 
buildings ; onetfourthito officiating: Mintetars ¢: and: onentouxts to 


' Selden, c. v. $4. 7 Ibid, * {bid. chiv.§ 1." — * Lbid. ch. v. $4. 
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tkBithbps >with wHaiti Ahiey lived. * Henes thé mialnteniaricé' pF 
ROMA 3; we ‘consisting tier these twoorders, and the ‘Tepairg ‘of 
thonastities; Bc: took now the greatest part of it; so that the, fate 
UF things began’ ‘to be thaterially aleéred. ‘For whereas ‘former. 
thie fund went chiefly to’ the poor, out of ‘which Ministers ‘of the 
Gospel were provided, it now ‘went chielly to’ the lattet, put Of 
Witch there care 4 provision for the ‘poor. ‘ Another changd’ mitist 
Be ttoticed with respect to the principle on which the gilts towards 
this find ware offered. “ For whéreas tenths were  Formesty cht. 
e8, ort the Christian duty of charity to the poor, they were now’ - 
e384 ‘on: ‘the: biieiph that b the lgw pf Muses they Sught tS 
given for’ holy-tise raed fi the benefit of ''the fatherless,’ 4 
sttinget, and tHe: a w, was included. “From thig Gine 1'shi 
#2 the word Tithes ‘for yenths, and the-wword: chy nse i 
Hetdts Of the: Gospel. | 

O0%h the'eighth century, matters were’ as ‘Late: i igtta' in 
thei? the peopfe ha ‘been brought into‘a-ndtidh shat rasie 
08° pve i o'léss tan a tenth of their incgme to Holy "ied BE 
Ri hefally, : at this time, ‘and, indeed, long preyious to this sy 
er ir 1 Prouatinee Their Cletgy also lived with, thent in, 
Bibtiasteries; and went from thence to reach ix the chug 
is diodese. i ‘mast also be noticed, that there’ were dt, 
dther monasteries, under abbots or 3, consistin, met ry 
persons, and distinct from. those sndutioned, ana 
fétings: and’ ‘Tegacies in the same matiner,”” ae ae “iter: Avtemts 
ndt'having numerous ecefesiastjcs to suppd pr: gut: mare of of their 
fips than the former wert énabled'to do towaydd the: dh ‘. 
ert of stra ‘p ers, and itd wards the steppe ‘of e poor. en 
ftiust be ob red. ‘that wHen these ‘two | Grfferent! 
teyigs existed, the opie were at liberty’ ee. Helse 

ark os oa si ieee tron 

e avoréeq latter PO" eset 

ey Ait We afty 3 2 






| olild? be nate” daze 


2 oor an a hee i Re ies rise 


too}, oy occa ; indice 
For the “Basho? ae 
, Aries a ithe Deacons | hai dnt efores by 
td their sees +” hae Hs 
pes ints Sttdhnir jicoda 
' Selden | ch. ix. ee In process of time, as the Bishops became other- 
wise provided ‘was divided into thrée pairs; fot TRY Ether three 


purponce jut cacti id bid? 9 .tr lo .tadl & : 
Sib cha $2 3 ibfa. ch. x. § 2. : 


13) te SO Tithe. , 


the Clergyhad seized all ie 
aber pes sO ‘theca hly favared, he Tavattoreds 
pf the Church, at the. former by Say . 
oe lid lide x mere ‘than maintain nf, gepund,< Thi pee 
erence, hoy Evers which mady. 
| pid Lang, pi ms lava gnasteg jes) was viewed, wath, ves 
Clergy of those, ee 4 eae Were at ty ep 
8, TEmONE, i igQuit cane ander, Hope, Alexandes, ce, hia 
a ty chermuned th at the, aberty a Aho 
as eRe at ith TPSPSEA: ak sithea, 95 


Qpriat a 1 a hicins af oa 
an gon ak te Bisten Hela ; igcese, they lized! 
io PRO pion ¢ fd 4 NQt, ucceed.,,.: be cr fers 
GAYr is f til) Bape gangcens 
hird, ral Ae year 1: 308; tne aes od eo fone f E 
gS al, cepsures, that vA ¢ should, py ann ne 
AP, eae sng in hig‘own p a “ot! Pee 
ea cou Fnyons 30 the year ie aye 
t it wap ny i Pal for or seal it Vithes sh ne 
te ould thi h; thermal hos Ser 
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treachkrously murdered; fled to the Pope for pardon; to please 
whont, antl te expiate his-own sin; he caused those tithes-to become 
Gues. in his own dominions, which were only at the will of ‘the 
donor ‘before. .' aot 7 . oe ; ees See 
, About sixty years, ards, (anno 855,) Ethelwolf, a weuk and 
superstitions prince; wad worketl upon by the Clergy to extend 
thes -as does to the whole kingdom; and he consehted.'ta- ‘it, 
wader a notion that he was-shus: t avert the judgments of God, 
which they repeesented as visible im the frequent ‘ravages of the 
Danes}? ‘Poor laymen, however; were still to be supported. cut of 
theese. tithes, .and the people -were sfill at libetty ‘to pay dem: 10 
whatev.7. religious, persons they pleased, WoO Latoarwer EH 
- Alyout the-close of the ceath century, Edgar took frou: the people 
the sight of disposing of their Tithes at their own: discretion} tnd 
dinested. jhat they should be paid to the parish-churchbs. But 
the -ajher monasteries or lay-houses resisting, his ordérs because 
useless for.atime, At this period the hy mounsteries were rich, 
bys the parechial Clergy were poor. “Pope Innocent, hdwever, ‘by 
sending put his famous decree, beford. mentioned, to king John; 
which. svap ta:be observed in England as!well as in dther places 
under his jurisdiction, and by which it was enacted that every man 
was.ta nay hie: Cithes to those only who administered spienual Help 
$9 hia cin: His. own patish, . the alfair; for he set up édele- 
siasti¢al courts, thundered out his interdicts, and frightened. both 
king and people.’ ' a. a 
Reichard tye Second confinmed these Tithes to the parishesas thus 
settled by this Pope; but it -wasdiretied by-an- Act, that; m all: 
propriations of churches, the Bishop of the diocese should ordain 
' Selden, p. 201. ta Tt saad. ch. viii. § 4. 
3 To show the principles upon which princes acted with respect to.Tithes, 
io hese Uned, the. fillaging tinAstatonef a ‘preamble to an Act-of King 
Sjephen,, may, be produced., “ Because, Abqough the providence, of Divine 
@icy: wo: kriow it td be ordered! acl by the Ctiurches publishing it far’ and 
nébr-ewery body dms heard) thas by oulid disttibution-of alas persbfhs may be 
absolved from the bonds of sin, and acquire the rewards of heavenly jay,— 
share with by. the grace cf yon, king of England, being willing to have a 
share with those who, by a happy kind uf commerce, exchange heaveply 
ngs for earthly, and smitten tii the luve of.God, and for thie salvation of 
my own soul, and the souls of my father and mother, and all my forefathers 
and ancestor's fen» Bpldenat, S$ +. Von cs 
deed, the history of Tithas,as exhibited by the learned Seldea, is ® me- 
lapcholy history of she artifice and priestcraft of Rome, exerted agaiget the 
igtordnce and superstition’ of mankind ; containing a Series, first of persua- 
sions, then of demands ; accompanied with benedictions beth forthis life, and 
for that which ig:to‘dome an the-faithful, ead with sursesen tee unfaithful ; 
still, however, tinder prejence of pleading the cause of the poor. Th ws says 
‘ine, # Hécima tributa su agentium animarum, redde ergo tributa 
pauperibus,” and thany dthers to the same purpose. 
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a-convenient sum of money:to be distributed outdf the fruit “ahd | 
profit of every living among the poor parishioters enanallys hee aid’ 
oftheir living an dustewance. -<¢Thus, it‘obeme,” ‘sdys ‘Judge 
Blackstone, * the people were frequently sufferers by the withhold~_ 
ing these aime, for which, among other pwrpoves, the payment of 
Tithes was-originally imposed.” At length Fithes were findlly‘edh- 
firmed, and: mamese explicit: manner; by the famous. Act of diy 
the. Bighth;:on this subjees.: And here.f must -just observe, that, 
whereas from the aighth contusy ‘to this reipn,: ‘Fithes ‘were sdid td - 
he :dud, whenever the reason of them wae empressed, ‘by Divitie 
right, az wader the ‘Levitical: Law,—so in the preamblete due secur 
Henry the Eighth, they are founded:'en the same principle, Veit 
depestbed thereinas © due unto God and hely Church?! »/Whtic 
ot has notanly‘mever been repealed, but it ip frequently referred 
to'in subsequent'.Acts en the su we ‘Fhus, in our own dou 
trysna'well as off the continent: Hurope, - were --theve’ changed 
bought ‘about, which: havebeen described : and they: were hie - 
shout.by che same endane s'for they were made party 6% tie 
hottatione aad seemone of: Mortke, parthy by the: deexees ‘of Pups; 
partly byithe-edietdiof Popish Kings, and: partly by the deve ivistat - 
tanne-.of Popieh Councils: «: Satyy col tamale 
-. Ht is::not. necessary. chat bthowkd trace this: ‘sabjeot. farther, ot 
that t sheuld- makedistiuctions relative to Tithes, whether they they 
en sectorinizor vieariah, op whether they may belong to Yay peeone. 
I shall, therefore, proceed to state such conclusions, :2¢4n tty SPR 
adn: meouls from thes Hidtory efTithes, aad whieh are of: spi 
‘application tw professors bi Chmistianiry. rr aol 


mata betes a wed otto plete AN ge ee ek oe, OTT 


ea. qa. CHAPTER V. ” 


* bSnchsions hadi from’ the foregoing Historical 3 Fi acts. 


lat That the conduct of Abrain, } in the. affair of ‘Moishincles, 
canget consistantly:be urged ‘int fawordot as foscet smhaimrenance fer: 
Ministers: of the spel. rob thefpas OO state Cb of ze bebe Oud y 
- Grid. That’ Pithes, as'a part of the’ Cadman Siw, were abol- 
ished by Jesus Christ 5 and, conaéquently, form. ao pare. of, ‘the 
Chaistian Dispe asation. HH) ot py Te POP yy de wd 

Srd. That Ministers of the Gespel, in' imnteation of Chet a 
Ris Apostles, ate'to preach the ‘Gospel freely.’ 

“4 #th. That’ Tithes were introduced . among : Christians, hy. “the 
Spirit. of Anti-Christ. sept ce etede te surah enor" 
- Sth. Tiaat thep ave eee in equi egeity dow of che € va ad realy te 

. 6th. ‘That the payment of them, being compulsory, bg dit 
ledgmewt ‘of human authority in matters of -relignon. bins" Sudivoq: - 


ie! ye" 
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Yeh... tits free an/ict.of Parlement; whigh dicks 
thént forth, ag o the payment of, them. ia, vixtngily~ 
an thao igment of t the Jewigh .Religions. and.a denial, of: ched 
coming. of Ch DT ASty, yond rh tet Va ot dieu .$ High fat wi ACTS fic 

note: following sonshusions ngtuirdlly: arses érom. the pice the-pteedding’ 
baton) PAMFatFe avd Wak Jas Tete ae abril. Fase goth 

Sirst. § naatpant natosded sf; aftete ob) Abram. ant! 
Melchiz dex... the. gatt en ton tae pale of brace Sins purely pine iy? 

1 a4 the pecurgence took placa monesthan, four cemeries before tie? 
giving pf, the Law, witbwhigh event iedose nbt appears tras a 
auy, connexion. net being anoe alluded ta’ by Moses; ethan 

prpredent, On:in. apy oeber way 3 andeds Ww: deelrred:: 
dred; years before, the ‘Christa era, it-dWete pempoedtaronise 

Q.,-bRin prosward sais rantof, the Patriarch: suneioplen dors {Tishae 

orden e Gospel.. Tenge Sad cbeucad Jabait et. ub 
‘Secondly: kit the Levitieal, prieethecd west abl ots conihawai 
ingtirunens,,..cegegd.on the coming. of: Jesus Christ» »But Pahew 

ne he of nese coreronjel-istatinutions chey, therdiens,; pfownel 

che Christa Dispenaction,.: ‘That if Dithestré wewrdue 
i rs ea Tighesiwaresahey mst; uienifcr able a 
the Levites, w ho. had. m: right: teivT athex 
to ” the community y ple or right itera ehave sabertadp> 


lergy. claim @ tenth af: therpphducgshithe Laadseb atheeeyit 
hay een up pane.of sheir.ewao.:Mrithow by: tee ibewitical tees30 
Wwerr USANA. . the farberless) pnd che-sridesisp uy webbun i 


for Ee Leoie 5 bus tha Cleseyschy tabisig Biches bien dikes that 

ri Wa i fhe mainacya a tb pada 

F OTE A & Jenring, tthe, ipocseray sepand ibaradenon 

vista o6B doubly ae ADT seals ni sans19hss 

Hts “iin doa #8 falep :cfos cfosthe Lenithiab ptiesdaood ziamt 

Tithes w3t as enithe sopsing.efJests Shsishn: Uedsaonmnes! x 

ibesicne fore, to make a stand agdnst this riacernee F foni** 
peel inamephoesat tose 
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thétefbre, of that. speoil. Hire, must nedds’ ‘Be wipia Bb fldhed? ‘as 
beitig ates coreenotilal. That Tiches were cerénfonial is s pla, ‘ng hor 
bethg gitess-to thé ‘Levites till they: Had beer first offered a heave- 
offering to the Lord. He, then, who by that law’‘brings Pithés 
into. he Gospel, of mecessity ‘brings in witha: a gatrifice ‘antl an 
altar ; without which, Tithes by cheat law were ussanctified and pot- 
lused,.aoth ‘therefers, stever thdeghrofitthe first Christian times ; 
NOE tay, ceremonies,.aktarsy anid: obiadons had been’ broupht: back 
Axtd yet.teeJewsy even sins’ their’ Femple wad destroyed, thot 
they:hane! Rabbip- and-tesohers: of vehdiy law, yet plry-ho Tithet;” 
having. ho-Levited towhom, no Tenpsie where tu‘pay theny, beret 
1 ta thellow thein's whioh wywes ‘that'the Jews themselves* 
never: thought Fithes moral, but ceremiontal‘onty: * (That “Chris 
tians:. therefore, should: rake ahem ‘ap when Sews have’ faid' the 
down, must needs be very absurd and pre teroug}) 1a! T9bm! 
(keiedin. That: is: appears by the injurections of dur’ Ligh? 
well.asiby:tie examples of: ‘his> Apooties Paul and Peter, that’ ‘i 
Ministernof tht Gospel are to Ne thelr spirituat semen | 
galing eck shingr A aod e them” and +6 haviny se 
raiment;todedherewitbieontens J” ‘that when they are nes ‘eri i" 
inythe werk of: the Ménisry thep-ate to-wuppott themsélves, Shiri HT 
ceptity irequixe ite By cheir:own tuntustry ; ‘fat they are nt adihid-"¢ 
to. demtaad, cconkeqoemly net’ty' forve a maintenance from! 
.\-Pherdfost any eonstruneé pryment on'this accoyfit; aa st 
is rtovthe tinmention ‘of Jesus Citrist, is at’ ‘nffing btnertt, ne 
the. great Ghristinasizet, sheiThrisetz:Mthgdom being oF . 
nabere; the Magivwaterhas wonigheifodittaee ateligzidn to an 
nog fovedfosce proent for the 418 +n senator, any te 
terference in matters, which are solely betweert’ ae 
m4n;; is. bor ae nid tied strenn: Sete indus! OF: sae 
prssreceety) and iv inbither nlord WEIR $y‘ thith “a ‘vsonperion, ov? 
SPRRBOCA TIVE OF OGD. bitte & odin Od estab eT DkS peat us vy? 
1 Dhad neithot Dictleesthdt any sehr thi pose, werevevee 
dethianded Shr thb wepiport oS elie seaiees ts OF the 1; i’ fie’. 
earliest and purest’ periods of he Ohi’ hy: ‘hoe oR? 
: £00: eam ries Oise Rei éTthade 
beer besn\sotiult ole aids FON eOSi- or Thk > ia 
worn by thezrraiband' svupice.of Ruthish! edeledt sities; reonwered 
to thbit own daey red demanidedy: ‘eo Hw tS theth BY Divine righ®, , 
undentht-revivediuppelidtidn @f PRR COUTH eles ee i 
i SPhaié ace due stl ae dud t6-the* poot,”’ * 
cheep have bide ferelbby aHEried: Aid eo wh ae . 


egy seth ea Scag Spat. 
Clergy Dednand diated Caen OPH 
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canes yindo tiacaimé Echebwolf wiched théesir ta be So; frony’ a $d: 
Pers tiove diaion tliat-he: might thie preverit’the incntsiorts of the 
Maneds nar decduse, Stephen wished: theth- to be sd, as his dwe 
Et awk, expresats,ion.the principle: + thatthe bends ‘of-sin_rmght’ be 
atipaptyed, and:that Ae maighy have:a part witty hose! who, He a hap" 
py fead of copmmerce, exthaige heavenly thMogs for earth 
heceuse.the Popes of Rome wished thet te be: db, front'w bse: jee 
sisdiction: all the aubjeots uf Engtand- ate dischatyed by Haw? (5+? 
-qQiadhly: Tate checfollowers of Jesus Ohrist! are vbt'to bé- lors 
axer God'a Denitage.-:: Bao an acknowledgrient Siu of High Fre 
dbimatthys af inelignen is adefence of the contuct’of the Hi 
pads hit d, whenshep commatided Petér tind John, ' 
speatat albyiabr teachin the namie of Jess ;" andy canaeheny 8 
fAprndationcd the candice of these Apostled for theirdbstihdte te 
viz. “ Whether it be right in the sight of Godt héarken-nrito 
soirithenunteGod, judgeye.” Acteiv..18,: 19. bbb, ad6 ,aldefetice 
ay ale every other :net-of opposition from personvinalitharRy, ‘nbt oti 
pacthe. Apoetics, batalso to Jesus Chiriet biasdlf, ~ Not ib there 4 
ptantat which such an acknowledgment eun stop, sliértof advocating, 
Rebanly the camec of Mahomet, but.aieo ‘every: specits of -Fdéle 
asp shat-ever was-established, from the golden image of Nebuchiad- 
sav.uar down to: Juggernaut ofthe prevent day. “It is, therefare, 
sreposeble for Christiane; as sevk, to pay Tithes, beexuse by 
Avap page THY. ACK.KOWLEDGE ‘THE AUTHORITY OF MAN, 
‘wh A LaaiskeaTOR, WITHIN THE FECULIA® PROVINCE OF Gon. ! 
Seveithly, “Chat ali the'more modetn Acts of Patiiahent, ripon 
this subject, take the Actof Henry the Eighth as the great ground: 
saiok or legal foundation of Tithes 5 ia the preamble of whieh iis 
‘wactted, that they: ae * de dd Ged oly Chere Cleurch.”* - 
2his qrenmbld has never teen dove’away, nor hag any’ other vial 
tiple; bean:rackiowledged instead: of that in: this preamble, why 
Tithea have'been gstabhished bylaw. Ie appears,y therefore, that 
Tithes-ave atild eolieetedion the foutrdition ef: dn hésumett-Divine 
pighe, | RueChridtians, by receiving or peying Tithes oit this 
ae stirmmalty ‘seopearing thexe Chisieta fry 5 and so fat, thot only ace 
the-Jesyish:edligion for themidives, but aré concéding 
secbe-cocderh Jews, that Jeius Christ has not yet shade His appedre 
paki upon eaith be oneney are ard denying: his authority as bar a 
tor ‘in his dwef 
-— kemean td-conctude! with dee dbservatinas-on thé dodtrind? 
ba:Sorqianeliy utgeds Dia Thes sro a realty the sates op 
sae as the other nine-tenths w#re-the ‘Properay of “the 
Bera: GOST Boledat rasye siete sb = hs 
‘Tisheoorlsinnain bed tng. intern’ or se whatsicier'it'tha 
iand, dhe would necessarily, be aspanty iin, any deed of enld ov-itdns 





veyance;,. which is net: the steav : Not can heseontrolthe- ceel> 
pier of any estate in.the,cultivauion of his:dandiy wibethovto breed 
it up or ta lay, it dows, whether. to sow, wheat, on bavleyy or caripd, 
or vetches ;. although, in most casea, the interest of, the clqaname 
materially affected thereby. . The only. claam- Ae:hias: ise qh the dt 
Grease, op rather. on the-. prodede, whathes of, connor grasnj 4% 
cattle, Jt, is, therefore, a charge.edlaly onthe skilly:capival, asd dr 

ustry of the farmen;. and. as one man. may possess theses daa 
gseater proportion thaa his neighbours, imthatipsapartion does-hecon- 
tribute more than his neighbour, tothe revehue of the Cletey) Bee 
sidesy the; pwaer.of .an, estese .mayy if-be: please, either plane his 
land. with timber, erilat-t Le.wholly negiectediand ubprodultives 

in eithas, of which.cases there-woukdvbe wiz tthe to claim. > ‘There. 
fore it.ja gat uthe Jand, bys. the capital, shill, and tonight 
farmer menely,thatiane titheds oo a ee ae 
_, Asa further prqotef, che property ox esfate of the Civepy\in she 
Jand,.it 1s iraquently, advanced that-a.man purchasing atk cetates suis 
jet boa. Lishercharge,, beys.\t.at arate proportionately Joéver than 
he, would jif| exonerated sherefrem. Certainly, heislawarentahe 
demand to which he,istiable; and as.be lias no aeansibf wreidiong 
it, the state is by 6p much the less valuable. 50 also, afr eargte 
subject fo incyrsiogs:of wolyes would be less valtable that: ond tet 
subject to such ,a .cantingency ;. bus it by no means: folldwe, 38's 
hecqmary. cansequance, that, the purchaser, because he buys av;a: [eee 
pottiomtely.low price, acknowledges the title of rhe :shatet of dite 
fruits of his indgstry, ity one casey any more thane would in-“the 
other. _ ° ’ , rr . ’ . + mtb? 


_, should apy gtartie-at the parallel have drawn, I-beg such to-be 
syred that. it js advanced. guyrelg. by may 96. iliadtration,, without 
the slightest reflection upon any.petson living 3 for I have to at- 
knowledge that many of, qur,Clesgy-ate:men of the most upright 
and honerable’Characterss Bus were! L spédking of. the Clergy of 
the Church of Rome, by whese artifcesartsh nadue ittfinence otl:the 
minds of men, shepe. Tithes were .obteimestf rasa tha pebpid; I shdnid 
be borne out by the Church of aghtod.im apphyiog the simile in - 
e. strictest-sense, , Wheo sprakiag..of. the opputessive. avarice of 
these men, we find, the, follosaxg axpaessions ».-* The ambidoe 
intents and, most. aybtile drjfts..o8, the, Bishops of ‘Rome--~Theve 
special instriments and ministers ef ‘the, DewiL—WVhe miserable 
wi? ¥, tayeny, and: spoil af.tihe mpst. greedy Romisch Wobred.— 
od dagh engse.the Mlestingss,and bless thaidursings; of such withs 
ed usurping, Bishgps.and, Eyyamg.? cr uc eo et 
Yam aware that to the preceding questions respecting thie sayin 
on.title of the. Clergya a6, well, ag to-she fexthen qiestions, whether 
>, Hamibes-of the Ghurch of England. ‘Editi 1617. 5th and Gtk Parts of 
the 3Sd Humily. 
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practice of taking a tenth of produce, instead of a tenth of én- 


Era 1a Lions as wanes (3 Svement 


agriculture, as well as to many other collateral considerations, a 
ily answer may be given ; and that is, he Laws of the Lasd. 
It was no part of my professefintention to inquire whether our 
ecclesiastical system 18 or it not nn aie with Tene laws; bet to 
inquire how far it is cogfgpy Gaiety examples and precepts of 
the Founder of Christianity, and ot his Apostles. If it be admitted 
anes the contrary has been _Satigfactorily proved in the fo 
poses it becomes a ef Chi for the me consideration of the 

feesors and istian ators, 
and for Chainsithh Web idctired oe patois © “authorised to en- 
fotce any Laws that stand opposed to the pl and Injunctions of 
Jesus Christ ¢ how they twn anewer; tthe great day of account, 
for being instrumental in perpetuating a system of usurpation, in- 
etitated in the dagktét figes ‘of fghétahdelabdl superstition, by men 
whom they themselves call the «« Ministers of the Devil ?’— whether 
the laws of Man will, in that day, be a valid plea in the face of the 
fmetebe? Baap of Jesus’ “ite hone DRG they pro- 
88 %0 
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to KENDAL BOROUGH JAIL. "00 07” 
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to? cee, 9¢ 
». 448 small prison appeared to be kept in a Btate of much :clean- 
liness and order ; but the building is ao. Ul-arranged that. the. male, 
debtors and crimiaels.are confined all.cogethers without aay sepa- 
ration,,., his indiscriminate mixture caanot fail to prodyce the: 
wprst consequences. of which.the mégistiates: are sensible, and 
ate now dixe¢ting their attention to an alteration in.the ‘building, by- 
which the, fault may be corrected. ‘Che women’s side. of, the pried 
son is much more commodious. AJ] the:prisonens harethe adivam- 
tage of aixy. yards to walkin: they ase geldem chaised: they ire 
regularly visited by a clergyman, and by a niadical man wheat ‘ter 
cesaary.,- The jail adowanee is lantentably.insufficiente—only Acnir- 
pence per day, without Sridgion closbiag.: moo, oe, oot ota tbs 
1 Those whe heve beemonte confined in: this-jail frequendly eetimn 
to it. This is the almvoet certain result of thet not:being: clasqified 
and: not; bejag. emaplpgadsrtha. penishment of ane offenos :pre- 
pares them forthe commission of:another, 6 oT 
cet be Pere id re yp btm 4 
une + TANCASFER- COUNTY: J AdE2:: 
ac tape enon dew rd goat y tea edt 
 The:anoient ‘part: pé. Laseaster ‘Castle’ consists :of four didtinct 
tower. These: towers; with a-great. mass-of ‘new Daiiding, 'fisda 
the present county jail. The whole is four hundred and nine yatds 
3n.cireumference.: The equity Cer asdiothdes talle-ypothe vest 
Kop ev ae tM 2 ee ak Peat gs Gh mame ee ett 
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feant’; the remainder of the building is used wholly as a prison.., 
¥on enter through the Gateway Tower, which is ancient and very 
beautiful, into a large court occupied by the debtors, and contain-. 
ing about an acre of ground. “The north side of the castle is allot- 
ted to male sripinalp,and cpnsjsts of seuen day-roqnys; with sleep- 
ing-cells; and six yards converging to a point, at which is placed 
a small octagun tower of three stories. ‘This tower is occupied by. 
the turnkeys, and commands a complete view over the several yards, 
In every yard is a reservoir of water, supplied from an engme-pump, 
which 1s worked by the prisoners. ‘The yards are paved with flag- 
gtones, and the day-rooms and sleeping-cells are all of hewn stone. 
and fire-proof. ‘T’he female prisoners are kept completely apart. 
from the men, being confined on the south side of the prison.. 
They are at present crowded into a very contracted space, and with- 
out any distinction of classes, but new buildings are about to be 
erected for them, whigh, whgn-eonapleted,wil afford ample oppor- 
tunity for inspection, classification, and labor,—the three great cs- 
sentials for a good prison. —_ 

_QOn the -esstern side. is the-jailer’s house, which commards a, 
general view ever the interior of the prison. Bete 

The prison is kept in a condition of rematkable cleanliness ; the 
sleeping-celis are well aired, the bedding is good, and no paitis ate 
spared to secure the health of those, who are confined hete.’” It 
was intended that one only.should sleep im each cell 5 but tht ram- 
ber of prisoners, who are. now crowded into the jail, rénders: thik 
excellent: arrangement. wholly impossible. an 

The food:is: bread, gruel, ard potatoes. Those whe Behave 
well hate also a weekly mees of broth with beefinit. © 6° | 

‘They ave-nil well elothed, and thetried prisoners ate distinpuish- 
ed from the untried, by drpesdsiof a.difevent-color, © = 2! 

| We sow not achain in the.pricon. Fetters are never tised ii it, 
except forthe refractory j and iniexteeme vases. 7 v3 

‘There iodn-this prison exceljent infirinury, regulytly btterided'; 
also a convenient chapel, in witielt setvloe.46:serfotined fort’ Gnies 
weekly, and in which the audience is properly classed, the women 
being separated fom the mien by a sexden across Abe room. 

The chaplains have under their care a library of religious books 
fon the. une of: the prisoners; . Neo wacansl appesrpt. present tol be 
adapted: for she,anstruction:of, these amongst. them, wihto ans° tn 
able xomends: fe: ee de ed vas 
'_ JNo-escape lias teken:place daom thie spusofi.for many. pearsibuty 
this is owing rather to the kindness as well as vigilance of the go- 
vernor; than to the securityof the bus Be 
 Latictster Castle is made to‘atiswer the purpost not only of a 
county jail, but of a house of correction.’ It contains two classes 
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VOT TT. r, 
of prisoners ; Hest; the untried, and ‘those ‘seiitenced ‘to death or 
thams portation 5 .and: secondly, 'eontingrsy- personne i for 
thrms df imptisdntdnt-and-tabor. - “The: formes of. theae clagaes- 
isadle's the-fatter in \ertiployed: :"Ehe ‘yrumber. of the Satter. 
atthe timé of our visit abont.one, hundvedy whom e, fa 
tributed in the: various watk-itilooms, aad. busily SGRUPIE aa 
care of threw.inspectots, im Wravin gs winding thre ae tz 
itig, &e.- All. the clothing vagd, in the prisan is. mani Pe 
thnse eonfiners, ‘whd- ar¢ allowed one-third of. tha 
their own use. Of this thir, they haya threefoutths sveek oe 
andi foyeth ‘whem thep ieava:.the prison; .an arrangement, iss 
tiright with :great. propriety He exactly. reversed.....Ut, appears , 
athemerit Tegbnled: febma 4. hamas Flagging the ars MPT, ‘tha ap 
Les 
portion éome back again : ater * Being tacharged tan pa 


pomp. - > woqlid 
ofBhe riglopahent of. oh the: ‘paischags, in sa bag i rd 


womeie heen, ‘be deswed, - Ex hes ten cea to. sues ‘4 
nib 
rooms bul =apiang ta toe cere ner Sic a hirns. 

C= 






Senter, Ho ener aretherot ave vier om x mee es 
andpisteétend cpanding pestone fot term: of imprigo 

ménteand dahon te Leincagter Castles instead of to: the sepa ete 

fathie amg yich lioubes nf aoitestion o;1p. order,te-accemm 









até 
eliss: of prisoners; thbad sxboprenerly poss 49 dhe, pownty al ag 
very syuchoeroteedy wi neste alas icotion Bar SiR TeM 6A 
beselifentwatiy: t Ajaraeeg them. "RTE OD the: ay < 
~iW ex chin ceimbsado nal ae it cee rr, e DH 
gfrprisonens narrylde be nat shietly classe ned 5 - thost. reasons 
bieshopes ight be, x eae yi 
ofsthes gotemon, and fram a 
thie asthe yuki betinmel to An eoNnEnt : 
mation. 
8 ef Bool ET pug yet ie cisaue al tr Moda betel § 
THI 1: 
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- RRESTON HOUSE OF CORRECTION.’ 


"loa Zia ses ty ke 

hie extensive prison belongs’ to the county of Lancashire 5 and 
cdntained, at the date of our visit, one hundred and Gfgn male, and 
éighty feraale ; prisoners, “The goverhor, W. Liddell, wito had ogs: 
ct ed his post since thé cotiiinencement of the year 1817, kas met 
great success intwo respects. Phe has, by his kanduess, gain 
ci hearts of hid prisonets, of which we observed some’ very ims 
“inistantes ¢ and he Has! conttived xo provide them all 
full’ employtnent. ‘The consequence is; tide: he governs : wily 

Sihféet to’thieit, ‘and facility to‘Wrimodlf.' - 
hoiite ok one thottand perbers are computed to puss through thin 
“of covfgtion § fn the coprse of the year: iqnd many of then: 
foe ih it, those Rabits ef industry, and khae:-knowledge of .» traddy 
by’ which they are enabled ‘tespectablf td maintain hesr families 
when they leave it, ’ eng 
‘When tbe techn’ oF imprisonttient, 'to which ‘any persons COM 
thitted ta this britlewell are sentericed, is one of. cotsiderable. dugqze 
tion, thay are’ ‘taught, ‘oh their first entry into the prison; to weal 
cotton, and they: soon become proficients in the-art; for iveppeare! 
that atthe énif ‘of oné ‘month they are generally able to.earnithd 
viele e arhounit expended for their food, ‘Those, on the othenhands 
o” ate ‘corhmitted for short’ periogis, aged people, womet with 
hildren.at the breast, and vagrants, are employed in pickingrany 
leantrip cottén,—an occiipation ‘mét nearly so prodwotigeof pddfit, 
byt aqually éffectual:id preventing that total and destructive idide 
A, to which;' even in gir’ Beteér file, Bhese. classes: wf; pritoserer 
axd sen o always expoted.' With she: emouption g jnsalitls'thants 
he ai this time, ‘orie Sdfe hegd inthe prigoms 36 tid coor 

hie hil are allowed dhelfowsly of their eanings:; 5 GD, 
lic. ilse* ‘they conrad tit Comfilterkenty fe valloty éd stan bi 

g thetg’m toney ; But- ‘if vhey stand-in Gctwal need off anyomk 
hes’ of ‘glothiig, nohich are wat ‘abew elt bye tw prison; thegenutia 
8 ate aéed for them-a'chemply te: poxsibley undithé cost: den 
@ucted frorh ‘the'anfouttt’ paid! to oe! ‘prisondrs cedtient théy vere odtien 
charged: "1 Is tid wnasGal case fpr drt individdnly wee pacing: this 
piiéon, to rece Ve be Ntttch 44° four, Ve, wx hs pb aap arniiapnt ehcod {tov 


Still further to gncourage the habas of linaluises forer orbe 
dnfortunate hig; it ig thie Cuetot of the hr woe ‘Pre- 


himns fot ny Y aid evra Fins peagily 
oust of; jorral fond y Tad howe tat are fdusid 

tb prdducesa very materi effatils3Orle mani voas posebopttde tig 
who,'thouwgh at rier ttle Reg hod forriatied Hisbiss; contin 


? Visited ninth month 21st, io company with Roger Carus Wilson visa 
the town. 
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to behave-wellj'and work industeioncly, for two months, on condi- 
tio of rederinp: at the: éd of that period two extra loaves of 
Weead. ‘Hitikeprta his agreement; and was, when we saw him, 
WAGE b sitaitay contract for two months more. 1 havesincetearn2 
ed, that he continues -the saivid syeterh': — ere long, his habits of vis4 
theandindusery- will, ia all probability; beAiveds 
“TP he!: pyisomdrs- work tery houses dally -it sumtmer, and six drouss 
in winter} certdin intervals being altewed" in the course of the 
y flor meats’ atid recreation. ~ The whole manufactory:is ‘¢on- 
@uctedt undey the’ vate UP four dnupettors, cb 
We were introduced, successively, to several yards of -warreue 
sizes, round which’ 'dré Betlt 4 great number ef! smalb workdhdps, 
evely workshdp- containing, for the most part, onby '6ne prisoner. 
‘Fhe: fdohs, ‘ard those: wlio’ have consenitted ohly-misdemubtiors, 
‘are Cdhifhed- Ht distinct parts of the prison. “Amongst the-womkn 
(whe sare’ entirely separated from. the men) no ‘clusfeation: is 
‘tempted: “They work’ in ‘companies; which are severally wider 
Phel#finerthrendente of one of: heir own 'reamber, who rs clected 
‘Motittedss: Phe females were engaged chiefly inpicking cotton. 
PHASE podr wonier evinced much feeling: They weneevidently 
iadfvéned? and improved by the kindness which shey here experien< 
‘ell aE St6 which they bore an ample ‘testittony tthey -ated 
ibtAeded ‘the thost lively piedstite,’ whee we tirew but she ned 
‘of Sthei¥ being visited, like the fentale prisoners in Newgate, by'z 
Cothmittee’dt Ladies: | yg ree tn ae 
The sleeping-cells in this bridewell are ranged on. one sife of 
Féng corridérs, which are opdn’ onthe ether to the exterridl airs 
“Phas, these: cellé are very atty. ' We found -thept -provated, with 
good” beiding, and, tike the ‘vestof the-prison, ‘in a -oomdlsion of 
Witch: éleantiness. : We were sorry to understand-that two peredns 
sleep in every cell,—a most undesirable arrangement, arising, a8 
fad, “from the ‘wart'of more room! The i consists of 
Four sparenients iid viek and a-ednypdidscent room ‘for the: hen, 
ahd tie bine fot the Woriens/and is regularly attended. byvarr 
ap btheddryi! 7) cL | th as area ee 
OT Fe WH’ nectusdity thee prisohersy who work hard,: shouldbe welF - 
féd) “his: B-the age ‘with those at-Proston,: Every individual 
has twenty ounces of good bread daily, besides a quart ‘of gruel 
‘for breakfast, and thergamge for.cupper 5 and for dinner a quart of 
soup, which on certain days of the week is exchanged for # 
‘toddernte allowauce.-pf boiled. beef and potatoes or of cheese.’ 
These prisoners are also properly clothed, when they continue 
fot airy lei cele of! tite in the house, They are bathed oceasion~ 
ally, “attd’ thet ‘imbh iv’ Chatiged!: weekly. ."No irons dre ustd ‘here, 


except in cases of emergency. © “”* “** 
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There are two cireumstances commented with: this house of 
‘correction, which clearly evince the excellence of that system, on 


which it ie conducted. | The fiyst is, that the-samings af .the ° 
save the county a very oonsiderable expenses for they 


-amaunt.to more than half the sum dishursed for the prisom,.  - 
The disbursements for twelve month, ending. 1 ia October, fx 1818, 


samobated ap 2,684). 49. . AOd-g--the earpings,, during: the game ° 


speriod,:to: 1,406. 1S, LO€. 

Jt appescs;: by anothet. statsinent, ‘that the: whale cost of food 
consumed in the prison, is- defrayeds, within. a small wife, by. that 
one 
~ "Ehe cost! of: food, fex the half-year ending 

1: Ort @let, 1848, wae adel, 19%, Bd... 

The:abount of earnings, for the’ same period, 9 9401. 128.:T0d.i 

The sother cipcumstance to which I allude, is the small numbers, of 


"recommiements, Of the felons who are committed to this prisony. 


foor per cent: return to it. Of the misdemeanants, those 
perl are revcommhitted are somewhat more numerous; but, on 
putting che two ckissks together, the average of returns upgn. the 
\ whole. number is. not considered to exceed fee in the Auadrad. 
- "This fact affordaa substantial proof, that the management, .which 


is adopted in this house of correction, aud which is-attended by’ 


als orluseal degree of comfort to the prisoners, has ap tendancy,.to 

< bring.them back to prison: but, on the contrary, mag, it 

weans them from those vicious and indolent habits, which ane. -the 

“real source’ of: crma. 

. We have, ‘indeed, in the. course of ous journey visite na pri- 

on, which. appedred-to us ty be 69° much a house of .refo 
jas the beidewell at Rrestoh. : Moze completely, however, toe 
eithat preat ‘objdst, one. thing - eoemng wanting namely mote 
émeligious care and instruction. |: 

t: Lhe prisoners meet:for divine worahip only,oncé i in ‘the heck 5 
. und there is'’no school in.the prison, ‘The:constant superintende 
‘which. ‘might - be' exercied.. raver, thenty and especially over, th 
women, by a committee of diligent and benevolent visitors, y wid 
: probably, pfodtce.- the. happiest : nt in leading..them . 

2 @arkriess # rolight,. and. frowa #-CATAG art to: S94 of virtue aad 


ae OO AGP OY 


- EIVERPOOL Sait: 7 AS got 


Da 
& fsa 2 gata of pelle 


"The ‘pail’ at icerp js yety. extetive, ‘and was' “Origionlly: ‘boils 


oF vied. vid. mont 93d, iy cpt - wth Falwate. "Palka, "i 
ohn: Assjy and. Jamey Hainer mand Ladies she a sala 


county, resi es other ventlemen an 
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ee a iowa os bed. : a conte? 
here. a in Prison | a rm ang a gon 
ad it nt eal a aa 
Renearey 433 Mb ar dull 
st Mieco ee 
et Fae broth, ; and occasionafly'a ‘bmall eral of Béef’ ea 
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lanke' “two. 
cute? Say wae 








SharRatoalts Thien meceesanty are pyffered to be used, without apy 


pipet sd¥ Wade die yrequivs ai ber diay dsm dais boric & 
‘ay oiiteld to vendo bivett bine -91N32 
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au rere 


ie one in sh srisonery ‘Sh 
the. ers o thems does HE 


i 


me as er sak on the Sofa’ tyilem 0 rison  facipting is i. 

sued  withoui ajteration or ‘amendment; a risoners aré ‘bres 

tqlerably © well. classified, the women: “being epfarated © offi, t 

men, t the’ ‘ttted' ‘from the ‘untried, the inisdemeanants 1 rom 

fe ans5 ybut all. of thera,” with" but” little exce tion, are A i Ee 
comp plete. MilStess nor. has’ any plan | been adopted‘ fog" thé 

afuctih of the.i ignorant. vanaie a 
Tt is. singular iat two ‘opposite systems Should’ be this ll ueyede 


under the ‘same supetintendence and in absalyts, oats, Wh eRu" 
d Qslb 


éach other, 
gic Wore Borry to fegrn that thete are somie’ cite aa 
aes With a legal quéstion between the boroiigh’ and dlie'cé 
ch have +hitherte prevented the employment erd’ 
we atl. vB ‘may, be “hoped: that the Tepatrite ae 
‘that the: “governor will be enca fe 
lee ie gato th 6 dal those’ ‘plans which have been fone th 
it sO exce ffene an e fect ‘in. the house’ ‘of correction.! “ ._ ; 
opr poe at Liverpoal he magistrates” ate 
ip Cr Comtnitleg” “of adiés, who, are how e etip a’ 
Ky ‘ne and. cupetintend ing | hie ‘numerous ‘fe alé$ itt : 
piison., Ie: was highly 1 interes ang: “tq observe dw? mi Ht 
pPy. women, Teoiged 4 the’ prospect, of beitig *thily’ 
we protected 5 3. van woe wit hy wv whet ;Féady” fagertels the bee 
voices i favor. Q he’ regu ation r9 
Committee, 77 nee dt hip the rcatioh 1 fér ala 
mick has. alrea ly. taken place among emi, 1s avery Eoris} 
ew county, housk of eorrectio i about to ‘be evectad,” 
Ge city ot) wala two ales of° iverpool. a Ee nsat 


abit fistrates, iyho we were iht ed,’ 
gold. for ee expectation, ae roat Badd, we ul renitt” 


ay 
fag PARADE UACET MES oT goo Nagen-oriie eynerianoqaeD 
bag Do NDUOH ESTERS SHB NEW AIDES tA) oueig 
(lA quod sau od of Qsvetyeow .yrereos 
“fine original prison consists of four Muige of dépardmees, WUE 
’ Visited ninth month 26th, 1818, in company with one of the magis- 
trates and David Dockray of Manchester. 
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diverge from: a central -ottag6nel building, and correspond with. 
fopy pf its sides,:, The ceusra} *building contains. roenae: formerly 
occupied by the governor, an hospital, a chapel, and 4 turnloy's 
effice, which, commands -a. view ever the aitigg-grquads gone 
nected with gach,of. the, four svings. ‘These. wanga are. tdanee mto- 
ries high, and severally consjgt. of, day-rooms, and three doubje 
rows of well-ventilated slespingecells,. There aye algo detached 
hujdings, which. contain fourteen. salitary cate. ion ‘Afty-seven 
workshops. y Rotts 

. The prison now described having been found wholly: Jomnfiigent, 
to contain the number of prisoners committed to it, anagher bas 
lately, beew. erected within the same. ingloguxe:0 8; mend: extens 
sive scale. This new building is in the form of. 9 creadent: on.de- 
micingles. the area of whieh is-divided into. nige.yarde 4 every yard 
being provided with.a privy,..and a pump fox supplying the. ipti- 
sonere with water. The ground-floor of the prison-canteins mage 
day,tooma corresponding with the yatda 5 and qwith every day-toom 

connected a separate staircase and a range of sonwenient sletp- 
ing-cells, Behind the main building ia pkced 9..¢orresponding 
crdecent, which contains ninety workshops. ‘The several-clasees 
of prinnners pass to and from theix reapective warkehops end 
glenping-qell¢, witheut having the. ‘opportunity. of any. interoouree 
on intexmixtzire One with another, At.one.end.. of the seubiticetw 
lps, stisom, are placed two hospitals for males and. females reapes- 
tively ; and at the other are convenient offices for cookingy 
ing '6....1n the centre of the base of the-semigirele ss. a: tusmkey’e 
ledge, through. which are the eatragcay into the:ning slivisaone: of 
the privoa, and near it ia 9 rouud tower... In -the Upped story. of 
this tower is the governor's offcex from whigh, he :bae namplete 
inepection over the yards 5 .and .on ; the . ground-finnr an-exceHant 
. dapel, aryanged. 30-26 to. preserve, during, the time e ‘warship ‘the 
ame, chasaifieations.as as adapted in.the prison. . 

1 A benadary wall twenty-seven fact igh surrounds, both ithe 
new and al wad. Britons “ang inslosee: on. arda: a 255400 squese 


ye 

Ip the eld. psiegn. are: : ganged the females, whe, ayipeared veny 
such cxomded together, and some- of the smele- misdemennants. 
The. ner. buildings are:appraptiated entixely :te male prisoners. . 

».<Lhe tried wyomen.are not seperated fromthe, untried, the only 
dieision of these females. beng: that, ef misdemeapents, from -frlans. 
Amongst: the’. men, the .claseification .i¢ myth, mete complete ; 
for; the misdemeanants, axe,. divided into: three TASER and: the 

18 350 $45. tt pee classes are’ an Soller, :, “OM “oh Yea a ela 
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toy ° : ue ; MISDEMEAN 4NTS.- toad Qe oe Os ° 
3. These under convittions-of courts; and alee aenty one 
~viotione of mapistrates. - 
‘2. Those committed for divobeyiig: orders in’ taney. 
‘8. FT hose’ for trial, or committed for want of suteties.” cote 
‘+ FEEONS.'-- i: too A 
t bs The ‘antatied of unknowsi-characteti am one 
92 ‘Fhe watried, who have been in the prison before, or who 
havea notoriously bad character: . - 
1B -Conticts tetitenced to iniprisonment fr fess: than six 
ordoriths. 1°: 
1 ik Convicts senteneed to imprisonmetit for six montis and ewe 
- thaw twelve months. - 
+14 6.1Comvicts sentewced to imprisomnent for-twelve months. - 
6. Oorpicts: sentenéed to imprisonitnenit for eighteen ravine 
ma upwards: 6 eas 
“Lhere iso: separation between adults and juvenile offetnters 
Monitors ‘are selected from the most ‘orderly and confidential pri- 
soners.to: supetintend thé several classes. eae 
‘1 "Phe sleeping-cells im this prison, three hundred and: ‘eightys 
‘two in stumber, were intended every one for an indtviéeal’;; But 
as-the averape: nimnber of ptisoners is not now less than: Bie At 
-dverdy, it it no longer possible to adhere to so desirable an atrange- 
ment; -A: straw mattress, a rugs and two blankets aré wowed 
fer every bed. tren g Che 
“The prisoners are supptied with firing, and the ‘faldns azid ait 
‘wien have'a fall.drees. ‘ Their food is as follows ¢ one putind ahd a 
‘half of bread: daity { for ‘breakfavt z-quart of: oatmeal gruel, “the 
aame for supper ; for dinner (on three days) half-a: pound’ of bees 
‘and one pound: of potatoes ; on ‘three: other “diye; ® quart-‘ef 
“pease soup’; undon the revaninicny ‘day, a quitré of broth: or ‘stew. 
This allowance of food’ appéests tiere ‘than ‘owfiiciently : pldritifal 
“for those ‘prisoners ‘who lard dvmpiéyed.’ "Fhe governor fow- 
“ever considers that‘ it prevents diseases’ an opinion which-'is sap- 
ported by the fact, that there has been only one imstance if the 
vptison: of infectious fever ‘during the fast twentyefour’ fears;'and 
chis inane Aas sevasioned by' the wamidsibr-of an infeoted 
sone.’ : Tihés vireunistanes fe thé ‘ifiove ‘rertrkable, a6 the “phen 
hae ont ceftain oecudiots bedn vrowded tb excess." Before t 
buildings were etected 752 persons “ecke dt One period confined tn 
186 cells, those cls ‘Being seoerally intended only for bné Inmate ! 
+! "The good: health, whieh has prevailed so donstantly in the New 
Bailey, may however-be sk eributed «mbt wnly - to the "enceltesice 


or 
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and quantity: 06 the: éosidl , but aleo to. goed ventilation, fsequbus 


white-washing, and great cleanliness. 2 st erento sawn: 
No irons are used in this jail, except in cases of refractory con 
duct. The prison is pro Faves lied with Bibles and Testa- 
ments; but no means are ell for the instruction of the ig- 
norant; and the prisoners are net fo for divine worship only 
once’in the week. _Hete & a great déBitteficy “in avery Néséenitial 
int: ~-: WP odats gti atid! aboeh nga 
The work-rooms are fitted tp “With-loging, weaving Being-wie 
prmncipat occupation “of thosé ptisonds who: are: employed. AY 
the time of our visit about threesfiftls ‘of 'theth were ped 

witk,! ai trdehifthsidte: By 4 latet adtoutit, Hedevery?l TAnd 
ehie! aie proportion of dmpidyéed: pHedneis id sontewhial- homasedy 
The } are allowed, on their discharge from -privén; a sieth part bot 
edtiting $s, “Untitled prisdiers are ethploped! 4b elb ad tbn- 
vais aoe ‘observed 2 very considerable’ apace’ Within these: prew 
nfifes #4 yet utiocetipied by buildings; ' and tr-is greatly to belde 
difed>"¢ht "so many ‘new work:rooms’ may’'sdén’'be Mrected @¥ 


* HP CHabls Hre governor to employ af? ifs ptisotérss: “Fis py 


a haa gitar’ capacities ; were all its’ jog eiphoyed Sdird Rae 
Mey the advintage of more constant reti uk WEP ib sche eb 
instruction, there is reason to heiere ie it Wold picduce 

3 "WHich' would every year’ reridertt lush’ dnd!leas neweatdry 
tePvheHubIC. * At present, it-is But toc alearly proved-by the meaty 
oF tétoinnhitments, which form more thn’ a fourel wart df tint 
ctihhitments, * that the New Bafle Ucaitndt Be srinmbered ania pee 
@ieHoused ‘of reform. "The cortupton: OF widrald; ahieR iprepate 
ester andits neighbparhodd, ts aiteed very terrible. At 
€8AG2t for whith! the Beer Bailey served ‘ag’ priate salts abe 
NAHAS, 060 frihabitinite 7° and! Puamh Vinforined bil ud: plvertions 
chain’ feit'thim 2 2, HOO offUtiders of watts dedeviptions}\ thas biy 


OR Ant LU ‘pork of the whike wi ipa jon} paade Ulery’ 
juin the course: PF aA yeat'; lind oF Hee dboue onecdral cary 
felons 


_ icine dot ae 


conducted in numerous large orien i ‘in w oa are employed 
vast numbers, o if tke of both sexes.. This injurious system, 
which’e4 thers in cldss: asedciationn “gidae nnudetuitdsas Whashghe 
B eINlid fe ciLods ¥ yd 


ves es hOuleiua: 
oO 231199 10 Séntuns 23 Od claro wes 16 Just suse gore |p 
. The circumstances of Manchester and Glasgow, with respect to 
&c., are very similar. In the he jail at Manchester et fe rade. 
rarane Gwen fiivendte ard Maployed, aud ‘headly oxb-abind of | thas quce 
committed come back again. In that at Glasgow all the prisoners are 


Wdbe, and two-thirds are re-committed. 
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andigtven dssotderby persons, is ankfcundly. eonieal tn bes/audepitfak 


source of misery and Crime. 0 rao tore ag un doewegtit. 
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sonie:ateays.and two rugsin each cell, they are. Slerahly vensi its 
eds and. warmed. hy Buess’ put Were, when we.saw an fh asta 


of very teat Gith, i 4; SESTAULER SUNY; 
Pespans are Ingked up inthia litde. prison ssnpaSineie n dei 
Sake qud.aeshe sittings of the magistrates ara some 3: Aen 
ferrery ferquanty, contique, bere for several days before, 4 

obargearicommmistal.tp York,or, Wakefield. Such ‘peragntnik 
beremembenede ar¢, Vary often dance of the enfens ABP 
them. Whether innocent ar iguilty,. they, on 2, -pronded 
pes amore eparfctable and cleanly edging... or, “bing 
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' ‘We'were ‘formed by the overnor, a aman, of ‘auch phaepration(; 
as well’ as humanjty, shat. e alarming increase af CORR IB HeAlAs:2 
which has taken place within the last two ox three | (GATS dR OOwie 
counted for partly by the vast number. of, discarded soldiexa: sedd 
gailots— persons, who often, find it extremely difficuls. to Prose 
any respectable maintenance in life, . a oe ne mg 

To, whatever cause however this. i inexease may be attributedy t,t 

accotints for the disorder which prevails in the hoyse af content dime 
That prison was built to accommodate only 110 prisaners 5, bus she 
pumber, of those now confined in it frequently amognts. tp 30@s.- 
‘rhe unhappy consequence is, thatthe .day-rooms, sleepingateliag - 
and work-rooms are all so much crowded, that evil apepciation prey 
vails over all irhpediments, and the system of labor is greatly. -dis--: 
arganised, The day-rooms are on the ground-flogr,. the-sleepliig 
cells mostly in the upper stories of the building, and she warky » 
rooms on the outside of an extensive corridor oF gallery uals Thead: 
the garden behind. the prison. . 

We observed but three day-rooms.. One of. tham, which; Os 
sures twenty-eight feet by twenty, is allotted to. shose. prisoners 
who are committed for a single menth.. OF the Other tw, doth 
of which are thirty feet long by. twenty-two, one is, occupied by « 
felons, the other by misdemegnants—in both cages the srigd; ands 
untried together.. 

The sleeping-calls are well censtructed and airy. and, the, bod 
ding allowed the prisoners sufficient. On their entry. into. the psy, 
sof thé prisoners are well washed, and clothed i in the jail duesgs: 
the dress. appomees for each lass, being distinguished by. same p3t- 
ticular badge Noi irons are used here,except.in case of pefragtory:? 
conduct: ‘The prisoners are. well fed pd onporsides broth. ayd brepda. 
ant beef-and cheese > occasionally. for tine ye the wee-of 490m 
modious infirmary, and are collected far. ine Worl SAE 


week, . bei 
‘The whole prison appeared very cleanly. eae 
"Weaving and dressing wool are the principal Upeenge 

vided in this house of cortection. | From the, earnings. of, eygry iar. 

dividual three shillings and sixpence per week is deducted, and of 
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the remaining sum, half only ia allotted to the prisoner... ‘His pains 
Rherefore are always very small, and often nothing ; and thus be is 
left without that stimulus to industry, whieb js of so much impor. 
tans to the maintenance of a vigorous systam of labor. 
[he workshops were intended every one. for a single prisoners 
but the increased number of commitments hes rendered it neces- 
wary that.three or four men should work in agmpany.. The effect 
of this circumstance .is, that no individual-agsonget them has fell 
emaployment, and that their hours of professed labor afioed then 
an éisy opportunity of corrupting one another, This however is 
thecomey ia mutch ‘mote tereibte tHleptree; with their hours of led 
" eurd-ahd' Weredtiot..- At feut'd’clock P. M: in the wintet, and-at 
91x20’ dlbok Ht the samnmer,"the bell Hmps as a signal that work is to 
bé-easpended: The ‘prisoners’ ere then ushered ‘into’ their day- 
roomie whith-they continue aninepected and unemployed until 
se¢én o'clock in the winter and eipit o'tlock in ‘the summer, at which 
hours they art lockéd up in their ‘sleeping-cells. This period, as 
‘well ue the gteater part of the sabbath-day, is devoted to N0is0, 
felitey, and: wnisthief. - We were introduced to the felons’ 'day- 
rebin-deting- Wes’ evetiing hours of riot and confusion. It was 
‘cr@wded to excess! ahd never have we seen a company ‘df prison- 
ete. hoe -dnutked' Wy’ the appedtance of turbulence and despe- 
Yatidn. OO” tye oe? ‘eo, _. . . Bo, — 
- mi¢ht probably be done for the reformation even of these 
‘offenders, # they. were divided fhto smaller companies, fully em- 
ployed, and visited daily by & few religions individuals, who might 
induce them to devote somte of these’ dangerous hours df redre- 
ation; t6 wédfel Instruction, and thé perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 
> “Owe Ching & very evident,—that ih ‘order’ to prevent the evils 
which ptevalt ti ¥ piison; adfitiotial day-rooms, sleeping-cells, 
and Workships art! indispendably netewtity. I 4m glad it is in my 
powers pepott, tat there ie 7 great probability of their being pro- 
vided. ane ws 
Wo womel'are trow' confitred Wii tids prison. A separate house, 
distant wbortt three‘ HariGreit Yard febrtt' the jail, hag beer fitted’up 
fer the réception' of females. °° © tt é 
‘Fhe ‘xtcommiodaflens:of this house are by to means adequate ; 
¥é&the Gay-rooms dife'tod: smut, and’ the Women are vbliged to 
Thildtye votpantes, thonph only ond in'a bedi = =. 
+. Ped femeits ‘atesifbjedt to the rules of the hoase of correction, 
ane are erated end fed aeeonfinglys 
Many of them are employed in making and repaittng the Hen 
used in the two prisons. ’‘fraportant benefit would ‘result to thude 
‘pod! wiiheh din cht! siviebintendencé of # thatron, ‘avidof a. wisit- 
‘any ‘Cobtinittee OF Latics. UAt presetit they ate greatly ia need of 
( nih ¢ ao, fotit we Atte ene ‘ ‘+ -’ 
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remarkably convenient. It is hexagoual, and divided into six dee 
partments ; the governor's house being placed in the centre. In 
every department there is a range of airy night-cells, (in which, for 
the mest part, the prisoners sleep singly,) a well sized court-yard, 
a day-room, a work-room, am apartment for the sick, and a cell for 
the solitary confinement of refractory prisoners.. Every room in 
the.governor’s house commands a view over two of the court-yarda, 
the consequence of which. is, that these yards, and alt that passes: 
in, them, are almost constantly under actual inspection... The ehar 
pal, which is in the aecand story of the governor's. house,.admite 
of aso separation between the men and women. Dees 
. OF the six.divisians of this prison, one is for women, and the o¢h¢x- 
fiye for men ; the male convicts or confiuers are separated from the 
_ untried prisoners; but no further classification appears to be effecte. 
ed. All parts of the prison are kept in a state of much neatness. 
and cleanliness. ; 
The prisoners meet for worship twice in the week. They are 
never ironed. Their allowance of food is the same.as that of the- 
prisqners in the jail. . too 
»- ome attempt has been made towards the employment of .the. 
tried. prisoners ; but the system has at present by no means been 
Carried into full effect. ‘he work which has hitherto'been provided is, 
called. bickling: It is a step in the. manufacture of hempen cloth, 
by, which. an. individual when fully employed is able to earn.only; 
threepence per day. Even of this work, however, so little is pror-’ 
cured,.shat many of the.convicts: are daing little or nothing, and 
the untried prisoners are totally idle. . ew 
AS this house of correction is provided with several work. rogpas, 
it.ig much to be lamented that all classes of the prisoners should 
net be fully employed.. ‘The. .attention’of the magistrates.is,, at: 
present, much directed to. this impertant object ; and there.is rea- 
sau to.expect that. hy the introduction of a few looms into the pri-. 
son, »with the help of brush-making, shoe-making, turning,. and. 
other handicraft trades, the present deficiency will soon be reme- 


. A Committee of Ladies has. heen formed, with thesanction of 
the. Lord Mayor and Aldermen of York, for the purpose of super- 
intending the females in the two prisons which I have now de- 
scribed ; and it may be hoped that a similar care will be extended 
ower,the male prisoners. When this object is effected, and sufh- 
cient eraployment provided, there will be little to prevent either 
of these prisons from becoming places of reform— prisons tending 
to the diminution of crime. - 


In the course of the foragoing notes on the yarioqus prisons 
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swhioh we ‘visited, it has been necessary for me, in: gtvinga faith- 
fal narration of facts, to state some particulars disgracéful in their 
nature, and injurious in their consequences. In doing this, it He 
not been my intention to impate blame to any individual,'or to-any 
set of men. Iam well aware that the subject of ptison' discipline; 
ike’ maiiy others of ‘great practical importance, has not, sll lated, 
obtained that notice, on which it’ has so ample a claim.—Such''&. 
the frame of society, and so numerous are the avocations, in which 
most men ar¢ engaged, that subjects of real interest’ to the welfare 
of.mankind frequently remain disregarded fora long period: of 
time, until same prominent circumstances happeit to call them’ info - 
view. ‘This hay been very mach the case ‘with prison ‘disciptine, 
which, till of-late years, has beeti little ‘notited and ‘little urider 
stood. ‘Howard, mdeed, drew: much of the public attentich to’ tif 
prisons, which before his time were generally the sinks of éxtrenit’ 
‘misery and terrible disease. But his efforts, and the efforts whitht 
he excited in others, were directed more to the alleviation of ‘dis- 
tress than to the diminution of. crime; more to the maintendnee 
of the prisoner’s health than the reformation of ‘his morals. “Uni 
doubtedly all these objects found a place in the views of that 
great and enlightened plilanthropist: but public sentiment on the 
more mmportant points had made but little progress ; anda judidi-’ 
ots system of kind saperintendence, of careful religious instruction,’ 
ahd of constant employment, was then but little contemplated.’ 
Ft is not, therefore, a subject of astonishment, that’ so many of 
our prisons are inadequate, in their present state, to the preat pur 
poses of reform. 7 POE 
Now, the case is widely different: the public attention 1s fully 
awake to the subject ; much light has been thrown upon it, arid the 
true principles of prison discipline are beginning to be generally ‘ww! 
derstood. It is granted on all hands, that if we would diminish! 
crimes we must give to our punishments a tendency to reform: crix 
minals’; and that, in our prisons in particular, this tendency carrbe no* 
otherwise promoted, than by a regular system of inspection, classi~’ 
fication, instruction, and employment. Since such are the circum- 
stances of the case, however we may excuse the mistakes of our 
predecessors, it must be allowed, that a continuance in the old sys-! 
tem of management would be extremely culpable. As fat as my! 
observation has extended, a disposition to adhere to that system. is® 
by no means prevalent :—on the contrary, a zeal for improvemérit’ 
ig conspicuous. To the magistrates ef the towns and districts’ 
through which we passed, we ate much indebted for the kindy’ 
_ ness and openness with which they received us; and the corréct' 
and benevolent views entertained by these gentlemen, as well as by 
most of tlie jailers, afford fair gtounds fot expectation, that a genefal 
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effort for the amelioration of thei isons will not 
To these venstehal dt ivdul) bh eff Be \ddhied the following 


netice : 
Some time since, a Society was formed in London, for the sup- 
pression of Juvenile Delinquency and the Improvement of Prison 


ipline. The Comps) igri BR 8S have been indefatagable 


not only in procuring information respecting ee lane and sn ne 
gesting the requisite improvements, but in forming 


erection of new jails to the greatest advantage and at Mt che leant 

ssible, ex rl who have 
PErEe alee cet sate 
¥ice and assistance of these gentlemen, who, from motiyes of be- 
nevolence, have made the subject their study, and are already im 


possession of much experience .eespecting it. Any letters on this 
subject, addressed to Thomas Fowell Buxton, M. P. Spi 


talftelde, 
erto the Comoiptesy epmacadieed an Ce 62, ‘Lombard-atecet, 
Will not fail to receive at their and early attention. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CURRENCY IN ‘THIS COUNTRY, 
UNDER DUE REGULATIONS ; 


AED Of TES 


DANGER OF A REDUCTION OF THE CIRCULATING 
MEDIUM, 


IN THE PRESENT STATE OF THINGS. 





By SIR WILLIAM CONGREVE, Bart. 
Member of Parlisment for the Borough of Plymouth. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
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"THE following pages must be received as containing merely an 
outline of certain important propositions connected with the Re- 
sumption of Cash Payments, and with the sufficiency of a Repre- 
sentative Circulating Medium, which are here offered more with 
a_yieWw. to.elicit consideration, than as affording complete investi- 
serie. ‘The. writer was led to the. view of. these subjects: by. 
haying been lately:employed,. in a public capacity, in the solution 
df & Vital problem connected with this important. question 5 aan 


though’ his present limits do net allow: of more detailed explana-, 


tions, still he feels some confidence, ‘from the cousiderasion: whicls:” 


i 
he’ bine given to the subject, that his principles are, in general, 
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Wy BN paper and. money circulated together in: this’ cofititfy,” 


without affecting the relative value of each other, the proportiqn af; 
thd latter to thé former was about equal, or one-half of the whole. 


cuculating medium, which was then rather more than forty inilButis 5: 


about twenty-two millions of which was in specie, and. neyey iP 
than twenty. ‘Since that time, as the issue of paper has increas 


in its proportion, the specie has gradually disappeared; qnd-this thd: 


Bullion Report assigns as the natural consequence of a dispropor- 
tin between. these two ingredients m a mixed’ currency: nor have 


I any intention of denying it, but merely, on this very groupa; ter 


prové the itnpossibility of the resumption of Cash Paymenis in the 
present moment. | ‘2280 

Admitting these facts, and the full force of the deduction, it 
follows, that the least proportion of specie that can circulate in 
conjunction with paper, is about one-half; and such, indeed, are 
not only the proportions which would be assigned by the principles 
of a physical equilibrium, but must be those also given by the cal- 
culation of the relative values of paper and money in a mixed cur- 
rency, where the quantity of the representative values is equal to 
that of the intrinsic values; for, as in such a circulation there 
would always be found a pound sterling of gold or silver for 
every pound sterling of paper, so it must follow,-that, under such 
circumstances, the value of the one must always be precisely equal 
to that of the other: while, as this state of uniform value in a mixed 
circulation depends upon this principle of equilibrium, it is equally 
evident that equality of values, so compared, must cease when the 
' representative value exceeds the intrinsic. 


¢ 
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Let us enquise, therafore, how these principles bear wn, the:pre- 
sent state of tucreased wealth in the country. The income of the 
country may be stated at upwards of two hundred. millions per 
ana. Now as this is an accumulating amount, the effectiof 
its gradual or increasing diffusion throughout the country will he 
the name as that of the constant. action of jts mean, or of one-half 
of the whole amount; the amount, therefore, of the circulating 
medium, or of the representative instrument constantly requised 
fos the diffusion of this income, must be calculated with refere 
to the mean of the income and not the whole of it; that is, yth 
reference to this latter sum pf one handred millions. Byt. ag it 
may. be supposed thet not more than two-thirds of the me, of 
the country are expended in the year, so this sum pf..oue bnindjed 
millions must be further reduced to somewhat about seventy mil- 
Lons,". aa the amount of the circulating medium required, for ithe 
diffusion or expenditure of its income, I speak here not. of the 
mercantile operations of men, but of what may be called their 
ready-money transactions—the receipt and payment of palaries of 
genta, mierests, wages of labor, the butchers’ and bakers’, bi 
$0... which absolutely require the instrumentality of money;, and 
egnteive, on the general principles above stated, that. the necessary 
amount of the circulating medium, properly, so called, that) jg, to 
eay; of specie, Bank of England notes, aad private hauk notes, for 
the performance of these operations, with an. apnual, inci me, of 
above, two hundred millions, cannot be assigned at mush. an 
séventy millions. The mercantile opesationa of‘ the COnMtTY, ave 
a repsesentative medium of their owa, in bills of exchangs, is- 
sory votes, &c. the amount of which is supposed to, be neat, 
than three hundred millions, But even these transactions, canpot 
be entirely settled without the aid of the circulating, medium, 9% 
with the utmost contrivance,.the fractional parts or balances, must 
necessarily be paid in what is called money. , This, therefore,,ig, an 
additional reason to suppose that the amount aboye gatated cannot 

exteed the real demand. ,. . et geek] 
_» 16 may; be, and indeed. is. contended, that this great amount snd 
lacrosse of income in the country is more fictitious than eal;, dhat 
it..19. now enly the shadow, of which the substance hag hepa n- 
sumed. Yet where bution the country itself hag this gubstance 
expended? 9 very small proportion only excepted, Jeans sould 
not haze bean raised without the existence of neal property; and 
that, prapesty, thus.paid-into the hands of the Government, haa re- 
turned again amongst the people, and excited fresh energies and 


ee Se CC oe ee .. 4 vw 6 fae 
It is aot here affected to fix these amounts with absaluta prasiaveny but 
te assign them in round numbers on general principles. 
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‘Industry: by which the productive capitul' of the epuntey Ind thas 

been increased within the last twenty or thirty years.’ if eof une 
doubt this; let him reflect, that, with a poputation df -offly tew/enl- 
_ lions, energies have been exerted by which we Nave crested by 
- machinery, the labor of an hundred millions of population.: Cen 
'- this have been so many yeats:in operation withoet dn ‘iemelse 
- increase of productive capital? Cen new lands have been cultivated 
* to the extent they have been in this period; new mines worked, 
” few canals dug, new manufactoties created, without that’ endr- 
“ ‘mous increase of productive capital ewfficient to account for, ind 
4 warrant, the jncreased demand of circulating nredium ? -And-is: 6 
‘not evident, therefore, that the necessity of moreasing piir-eutidlicy 
“hag beet: the netara? conseqaence-of an increased productive expital, 
“isan not, as corttentled -by some, that the gréwth-of -capitdli amd 
““in¢ome is-a’fiction arising out-of the increased quandty of eqvaper- 
* ‘oney,—and that the’same effects might be produced byw redubed 
,. circulation? Denying this, however, and assuming, onthe! 

‘above stated, that the required circulating medio, #W8- enbting 
‘> state of the wealth of: this country, is about seventy milan) ind 
+ referring it to the foregoing data, it follows, in ebpolate éttiotedss, 
‘ “that to produce, in the present times, a mixed. cineulation‘ef geld 
‘' aitd paper, where the two: parts would be in perfect sqaibiteriian, 
* ‘about thirty-five millions of specie would be required tobe baiighs 
‘* at once into circulation. : ees BL 
“But eveii sapposiag that a considerably less emotint woukl-ouf- 
“fics, whence is such an tanwediate-sapply of the preciods tetdy- to 
* come from, with the present diminished. preduetion of them,> “Fhe 
**tprobability is, that there doesnot at this moment exist pOthe 
‘country, of unapproprmted gold and silver, one quarter 6f that 
“*amount; and that it will not ‘answer‘to ‘bring: the evronet gradwldly 
‘-“Hité circulation; has beed proved by-experianupt.-: 16 iw to eetne, 
** Ft must Come at once; if yradually brought forward #4 willalaapoeer 
‘ag fast-as it comes. a OTE TEE Li’: 

__ How, therefore, is it possible, under drese-vircamstencse; W>re- 
‘gute a metalhe ‘circtiatiol withowt sénis most dxentalehadge in 
* ithe circumstances themselves, o¥ Sit the system of thu cipcedasinw, to 

“adapt it to néw circumstances? ‘Ad to ‘the former of. these poaltilins, 
that is to say, as to‘the change‘ of the cireummtatoes themselveupei- 
” ther the quantity of specie in Barope mnust'preatty incrosde, que its 
‘“walue fail,’ or the amount of the -capitel in thie coustyy anust lere- 
1 Sacedy that ie'to say, mot by’ paying off the debe; fer thapepubdinot 
* Such an event might ultimate! change e nt 
a Ce rere iin inn LOT a 
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be 2 reduetion of the property, in poimt of fact, but merely giving it 
another form. - 7 | 
- The only reduction of capital, therefore, that would avail to- 
wards the possibility of a resumption of Cash Payments, in’ the 
present state-of the pretious metals, would be that sort of anthi- 
lation of capital to: bring property back to its former limits, which 
it is to be presumed:that'few people m this country would be bold 
enough to propose as-a tieasure preferable to continuing tlie circu- 
lation by. means of-a paper or other representative currency. ‘ No- 
thing lesa shan the:'expeditious operations of an inundation, of an 
earthquake,.to destroy.our mines, and overwhelm our mahufdctdries, 
would reduce the existing demand fora circulating meditti of se- 
venty milhans.: - . cot See 
Ap,.therefore, with: respeet to these changes df circutnstances, 
one af, Urers is‘not very probable, and the other thot cery dvsi#tUle, 
the ext point der consideration is, How will it be practicable’ td 
accopamadate:the existing means to the change of circumstances ? 
We must, I think, consider the price of gold as permanently risen 
by.the.incnease of what it has to represent : unless, therefore, either 
the. quantity :of: the one be increased, or the other ditiinished, an 
alteration: ofthe. value of the coin, either by deterioration, dr'by' 
ralsivg, the, mominal value with a view to bring its value‘as coin to 4 
leve}. wath ita-walae- as bullion; both of which have been proposed, | 
would,.1 conceive, be found to be only a temporary expeiientyas, ' 
even.. withsuch alterations: of: valve, though it might ‘for a ‘time 
prevent the exportation of gold, the quaitity of the precious ‘metalé’ 
would still. be found insufficient ‘to: reach that proportion of the’ 
whole. currency, which'we have: above stated to: be ‘necessary'to': 
prevent the enhanced. value of gold with' reference to paper; and, 
consequantiy, fram time to time, a ‘farther deterioration could’ 
become requisite. «Fhe obly use; theréftire, of such of ¢hinge wuld" 
be, that it might keep the ‘com in the! ‘country fora tie, and thus" 
give .the opportansy' of:'btinging ints clrealation ‘d'sttfficietit quah- 
tity of .apecie: but: uniess'a covthinty of procuring tHis, within the” — 
time. required, could-be previvusly ascertaitied, the expedient would’ 
bea fallacious, if met adangetous oie, 
_ Af, therefore, we cammot find sufficient gold and silver to ‘repre. | 
sent nearly one-half the circulating medium of the coimtty ;-if; also, 
any change of ‘the-valae! of the coin appear’ to ‘be Ht ‘bést but'a 
temposary expedient—-to: what plah shall we Héxt Fook ? Te ifidhe ° 
indeed. be: passible to: obtain. @ wixed' cireulation ‘uf ‘specle'anit pa’ 
per, whére the speote : should: bear to ‘the papet 4 le'sg! than equal ’ 
proportion, hy: suffuring.a. constant reputation ‘froin -day'tb' diy'to'' 
take plate an the: imterior, sinla¥ to the 'rate‘of fotelgtl wi tliiinge, » 
. 4 : og tee] “ ive dadbeegy fogel? 
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between the nominal and market-prices:of the'spécib; ‘nstedd of 
its circulating as at present under a fixed and invariable'denéntiga- 
tion. . Ce 
_ Certainly such a regulation would keep the epedie m circulation, 
with paper, though in a less proportion-thwn. thdt ‘of -equdlity of 
amount, and would prevent the present expoftation of gotd and 
silver: but then the vast incoaventence of thus inting these varying 
values in all the domestéc occurrences of -the nation, and the intro- 
duction of all the arta of maney-brokers:ia every market-town; 
would destroy.all the advantages that could: otherwise arise: ‘and 
indeed the miseries of this system are sufficiently éxperienced in 
seyeral parts of Lurope where it prevails. 6°; Se 
Nor can I conceive there is any thing so alarming dn: the idea 
that we can never return to the old system of a: moneyourrenty. 
[ view in it only the proof of the extruordinary wealth of thie cout- 
try in proportion to-the limited existence of gold and: silver; which 
seems to render a new system for the representation of! pidperty 
permanently necessary. es eee 
Under all these difficulties, therefore, and considering’ m the pre- 
seuit state of the wealth and commerce of this coaritry, that:ndé fess 
ay amount of specie than thirty-five millions of the ‘precisus ié- 
tals is necessary for a due proportion of such a nmawed curruney' 4s 
cat) exist without evils evets more serious than the absenve ‘of’: spe- 
cie altogether; and. reflecting, moreover, that there is wo redsolt' for 
supposing that the amaquat of the wealth and-capital:of -tHis tollfi- 
try has reached itg limit, but-that on the contrary it:muy be 'inevens- 
ing every year—l mus ¢onfess I am induced to believe:'thal the 
period is arrived, ur ts uery-neatly at hand, when there t¥'not ‘to 
be found a sufficient quantity of gold ard solver fo anewer ‘the 
purpose of a circulating. medium. in thia country; under anythitig 
like the same. principles as.it; waa oraginally dedtined!to operate,’ or 
under any immediate. modification of Maeme Aisa t Wes 
[t appears to me, bhowexer, that notwithstandrag ane gqvoliition, 
some system may be devised. by whieh the cinenlating niedjamy x4 
well as public credit, 1 (he, eolniey, may bel pat Uponte indre 
permanent basis; one in which. ro future elrage inthe state’ of 
property, and the quantity of..gold and ‘silver, cen ‘product day 
disturbing effect. rene gael tee 
It is, [ conceave, ta be effected. by the: establishment of a 
representative currency, to which the properties of ‘panties ‘titi. 
tability and of darability may be. givee ;..the! ampatt:--ef: the’ isstrés 
of which, through the channela of the Gorerament, shali-be ‘duly 
regulated by. Parliamest,,aad a provision undes the same. authority 
duly guaranteed for the conversion of that,.cwmency om demand 
into gold at the market-price,—not as coin or money, but as mer- 
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chadulise! far: foreign cormmerde. >. There ib no. sespessrigowhlelly 
sucha: exemahay.nenld:be-ivaner, as:¢ cirawlatingumediony tro 
gold or silver; and a vast variety of points might Jee emu polepnteth 
In: Whiady it: would he fansuparions 6002 cytes alt ted L 
The sacrifice of capital to the nation wanted: badesterethe weletu 
and: tear. would. ba: nedaing-+sad: 8. fardesn quamaty,of- gold apd 
silver than.in-any: other, way.wauld answer all.che purposse, of tims 
precious metals: as .smaney in. eusulationscin fact, lise, sandal: 


any; would be. required than, suck. a quantityias. ould anepe toy | 


measure foreign exchanges, and for foreign concerns; while *he> 
quantity of:.gold in. the mounting, nosmpased to ther: ee of ithe 
neebn(aikve cursancy, would never. distusb.or affect: sen.raletieds 
valieaa vot nithern: o The: sale af, gold, dike vey othe wesicdes06 
»uWwowld, be-.merely, regulated; -by- dei ganennki 
fouiit, withent, either inflyeneing.or heap infleenaed say: air 
cwlaeg imeditine;. she value. of. which banguasonakte anda 
eg: would he regedated and imenenred merely bathe valueef ov 
is, sepkeseuiad 2r~whieh, on the true pringiples bf political seonmiaysn 
seéme rte ihe tha noah attribute of: mariey.;-—iae thet thp, pring-s 
valng dfvihe thing: represented could alone be changed, antness 
that of the representative : insomuch, that in the purchase of 
Onicoenj onany ether commodity, by ‘such, A: cuatepcyy nhacfer 
walld: besbedte-the curreacy itself, hutothe compamtve: s ma 
gold::ands.com. vould be st anceras precisely meena 23,4 
trahsaction wate a pure tranaaction-of batter. csc. eng: 
aSiehee,y: therefore, all : those difficulties and; ptrplesities Bat 
he.aveided. which. now puzale.us, by the. seqset: mad 14ntiviblas 
waukiage.of ihe fluctuating valnes.of the iaterrmedioteinataemnend 
now winplayed ag: mONe. ou cK a ee ae con tedT 
eked we: must aateally: bows @ veneration. fons ‘system, whigh iat 
alayast caovel:..will: civilised .kocioty,c eapaot: he deubsed s eed) 
that :thiei;syhtem.of::a valuable chmency wes wuliepehanblas im iliev 
seges::af the world, «caones sae deeds wheh vestasue aon 
insufficient :t0: gunremtes the talua-af a representatre: [ie pers; 
Rett: b0bl-onp enantio fdr aotguily nudhtent tn nds tbo. 
rigitly: te vonginal jmelituiens :uader changesiaf; Greumeaneerd: 
whirl, rtades :adberente: to, them: net: enlyoupndarsdary, but ¢ 
innesped bic. ‘with ow INntdrastes,. vorlyn Rote Wit ito th s assis tot 
Briey,.theeafore, ste. callers. ithane: paiat iat: view She! dngsts 
ivapowent: proppations senuerted with sasimshjedt, cit Appemtaren 
‘That she necnsetry -mmanet of -epaete te fornia “ivbeenéchaxant rose 
circulation, in the present state of the capital of this country, 
could-wal cbeimwclec toes Sanat thistrhve:: amabbrens « ax” half raf ithe 
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wilele corremuy -requited. ‘It has, I -know, been’ contended' dat 
ond-thind would: suffice; but this-is-certainly nether borwe out ‘by 


ptinciple,' wor by facts. a Ce 
That the production of such em amount’ appeure imposible 
circumstances. poe 


prveent 
Phat: the necessity of this increased amount has arteert frog 
advhal ‘increase of productive capital within a piven period; whick 
sequires this-incseased currency, or circulating media, 
to! represent: the flouting prodace of thiv increased productive 
Cc tos poy 


.) tee quantity of the caculating medium ‘can never fall: fer 
short in satbamn of one.third of we moore of the coum y, awe 
td say, 08: the floatme property which iv has td represent, ‘witout 
lihsieing thee virculagon of property between nied anid. reser orbits 
io tke source 'of the accumulation of wealth ;: that it.is,' neverthe- 
led; ‘aimee conseguence or instrument of real. wealth, and -oaghe 
nde‘ bo wisteken for wealth ituelf; because, on the gress seuld, 
nd: daterensed issee of paper or other currency’ can’ tike- plgee, 
ebpecialty of the Bank of England paper, unless that incrdase be 
attuaily cuiled forth by some operative movement: of ‘veut pre 

‘ 1, ' ~ Pout tee ses 

” Tie. indeed: seems the mest important proposition involved ‘in 
shits 2 ion, ‘theugh generally overlooked by reasoneds:.d1)|tee 
vebjelts 1 lt does wrey all the arguments as to the fictitious nathhe 
of ous paper: nor is it difficak to estabheh this proposition,! rf -she 
astute of the: Bank issues be considered, and the ectual plelige 
08: ‘teal property ew which they are all imued, or, in other-words, 
the attanl: price paid by the pubtic to bring them into vircalation. 
That some individuals may occasionally isswe paper not aedel am 
theddy created, ie trad ;' but, a a great fundamental: : 
therissuee of paper must be reguiated by some operation of ‘real: 
vellio'regitired 09:\be represenved ; whereas, almost all theurges 
THERES -<ejehnat the! wholeoinencés' of a.'paper ‘certency are bait 
upesithy nip postion of a veif-created aad scdinsived issue. ©: 

OOF ethé:' Hank ismac' their notes in the discoust-of private billy 





tron marqell as the guaranted of Parlmmeat : winle :tha nuter that 

averleued'ey thd Bank in payment: of the dividends arem fict:ne 

eV ebb de bebe UD dee te ty ote dh cH yee ats Eppes, 

UAT taka fit! from, ebenewding What sitlous wholeserne régulatibaemre inet 

required for the government of country banks; amongst others, perhaps, 

bankers, like brokers, should be restricted from carrying om any other 
SINCSS. 
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exspéspe the gold and silvér were origina Jorined in the bowels 
of the earth. It is not necessary, ecto that the: Bank 
keep the same ambunt in bullion as they issye in potes, but 1 
fox the bupply of foreign dealers. ‘The value of the note is prove 
to-ise comiptete in its creation without it, 0 6 ka 
L am awere thit the opponehts tay urge that in the issue of 
Batik-notes, end in the discount of bills, » repetition of billa may:: 
be created by the repeated transfers of the same real value... But, 
still the-‘persén: wad estates of every receiver are pledged for the, 
valuable commodity, whatever it’ may be, on every transfer; and, 
when it is by him agaim transferred, he actually gives real value for 
the bill, or other. pledge which. be receives, and so in .every,,, 
puveentirs trinsfer. The real value of the commodity, rae BR. 
edgen exchanged, ‘is not'lost by the number of transleny, any; 
ewe that the-iatriftsic value of a puinea is affected because At MAY \5 
reprosesit tun different articles ia one, day: this guinea, is ay, UCR, 
a sulumble consideration: given for the last article  purchages,, OF, 
the dent bill-or barikk-note for which it is exchanged, ,as_.it, was. f9F 1 
the Girt; end so of course is‘ the corn or other merchandiag. aR, |, 
whith ‘different bills may be given as it passes from MAN, tO Was: 
‘The purchave-and securities are complete in every trapafeg, ae 
the meérebuidise carries its valuable consideration with. it, ang. 
crentes:'a: Sona side transaction ss much ‘and as often in the.one,,, 
case''es the gmeinea does in the other. But even if this moves | 
reaeoning were dubious, the bills for which the Bavk issue them: 
aotes im dicount, stind not on the. pledge of the mera. artisie.,,, 
whiely they: were created’ to represent, but, as J. haye¢ ‘dready. 
ajated,- of ‘the persutis and estates of the drawer, acceptors. and. 
indorsers ‘of such bills; who, by pledges of real value, shave ,, 
actualy patcliased the ‘bauk-note of Wie issiers, and send.it,,.thece-. 
fore, inte circulation, 2s much paid for by real value..as omg :, 
guibes tat evet was produced. “And ‘can apy man. doubt, af. the...; 
complete adequacy of such, pledge (Of payment existing, ip. the... 
country fer all the representitice currency tn circulation, when... 
he sees that; going to the very lttermost extent, the whole. ampung,... 
of this eurrency:is less than one-third fren of , phe. anna taceene: 
of the. country; without considering. the actugl captlal whigh 4..:; 
equally vepressats, end which is opty pledged pou Te rere 
. "Tne danger of « representative currency is therefore imaginary, ,.;1 
aad the present amount of # is well within, those. bounds. to:-whiey 
it might -be- extended, on the principle of the pledge, os ppice.of. 11 
real value giver for it being equivalent to the intrinsic value of the ots 
previous metals, as created by the cost of producing them, ,.Thg,.. 
galy' pérsow who does Piles ntph this price fer the bank-yot 4s dhe nid 
Forge sf si it a8" this abfity Yo ‘idnitation; and the want of diua- 
OL. XV. Par, yi, NOK XM seein EIT 
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blity, -thdt chisily sffgct.the catimgte. of the real valne of © eapep- 
pentative-curmacy, ander a govermnent restricted. 20 on onyn,.and 
under, 40 .aple « .pledge.of rap] property as the.notes.are 

apa, ,aven, ware the goeerninent bess steble than it is, . While, the 
law. remaing, and men’ can be compelled to pay they. 

sla ieee curtency: is a8 safe -as an badrapste ane; and, 


- 

nf. value, .after abel as now pence with he. perio 
sqems apimpemible problem. There jnj. ia, faqt, uo ahing 
as a: constant caine ta be found im auy le-commodity or ving 
We ape, be it gald,* or silver, op LE elsas much 9 

BX ste Hot in. vine ia any palpable The. want of. 


er saa 


ad, thet . of t hering been paid sor ‘at its issue. Dy. me aw 

actus] payment of. a carta . quantity of real. value; and w + 

frerefone, is mot in itself fiuotuating, but serves as/an invariable 

Fomperstive: mepasure for. all. other values, and resobves thein, at 

ro mea: their actual value in old or eibver, or any thing, élse, at 
tums. bping. 

. Morioan J perteive ‘Gat the want-of- ssich «a stondard, in he tam 
gible, shape, need to.cguse any difiiculty. in account, or any 
Susion.as-ta the fimat. segulaticon of the representative .salue ae 
Purely. apresantative cumeney with the real valugs of whet) 
Seprasemt. .. Fhe term of. pouud sterling is constant, and 
of- thin, tera would, bo. megsured in corp or gold, i 
wr, value of.:thaee.articdes at the. maket-price of, the day,, hy 

Jedge:.of. which that. uodrnagawaay af that tne brought inte 
Sac after witch, the.xalue of ear or. gold aslove.. 


49 dim, demabd:for,them :. but the value af the money ibeeff’ 
Beh ety Fac at won still Be found ta. parchase the sgme quantity 
Ko & latete, ois fs? a0E U0 bes. 


: Not the Bank, but the whole counts. ve Boxonm p. 
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of ‘other ‘thingd, the supply and-deinand of which hai? nol varied) 
it wenld: Gerefore,-‘be-merély inticative of the: relative variations 
oft afl” btlier “articles. i Uniike ‘the prébene ccircuiluting ‘mediuny, 
which consists “of: gold! anti ‘stiver; or ‘of ysaper,' led Sy tty 
inixtire with-the‘ precious tretals,: and partuhing therefore of their 
Fitetucting cabues xs‘etticles‘of merchadise, it: would ‘not affeck 
thd price*‘of “othet “things:'« Those prices coahd, undet such di 
camstdnces, only be regulated by thecompericen -of supply dnd 
doniitid;- whieh beeing th' Be the grent devideratima inthe ‘tranbac- 
tions Detweetnry ald mane te ae 
+ -Pefdety 16 ave Codeiter the way in' which the'-cabie ‘of ‘a yyate 
supresentative: elirrency-is: crdéted, it-riruet be evident that, 20 fit 
from!-affectng the prices of ‘other things, ‘its own value nate be 
entirely recitPutéd’ by the ‘averaze'of ulé uther priees’; ‘for: tt 'iy not 
Wy he Med df dre! thing, -but of uff things, that such acure 
rebty mist be-erented;- and ky the hvevare of all prices, therefore 
its valve de vegaietéd. | Now it ‘seems ‘rdtioitat to? sh ave 
die this average df all prices iInsy Be nearly 2 fixed-point 7) thats 
to‘sdy, that avhe supply and*demnnd ‘for cettdin articles mictuate 
that for’ others Would decrease, wid-as this average or mettt' of Ai 
‘pricds, therefore, ‘Weterntines''the value of the sominat pohid 
sterling, then, ifthis averhge 9 a-fied quimtity, therd'cah be'fd 
eatiutich in this némine? wilue, ae affected ‘in its capecity of thé 
gontral vepresentative ‘of all dhings. © While, on the ‘otherinatd 
should it ‘vary-entler extraordinary cireumstances, i beens Of9K. 
low; from tiie same chudes, thet-the ‘value of the nominat pound 
Sterling ‘wih always vaty:in a due proportion tothe gerievat yihiy 
ind’ condition of the ‘whelé of what: it represents, ‘and not!to tar 
of a part of it only; as is the cace in an mtrmsic cofrency; rede 
fated ‘by the pe Wtandérd of either pild or sitver, in'avhieW the 
Wilde: of ‘the turfency thay condtititly fluetuate, aodording:: tothe 
sin the vilue-of gold and dilvér, without my rdfereidd 4 
ty condition Gf other things, which it: a to: Are ‘Wednde’ a 
Ft: ( Mdither, tatleed, can dere be! w plerect'ny thy, asi ton. 
tended) even in the-Vartations of sucha cliventy nnd iisstandérd> 
for -thoriey, fi. whatever. dhape,: mttist “be “so: eontreuted) with? di 
property, that Ht camtot: be tnfltrehded: Wy ‘thiit ‘pateelone- whe 
prihet bid' ied steindtie?: anti-lenee the! difirahve betwee me 
dohuas “ofl gold: ai specie and as bullion: “IP, thetefeee, Were be 
arty thing Wké.ti apphoxihation to’ 2 wenerat stuidurdeey ‘wdine 4 
be found; F¢ must be fookéd for-iti a plire seprenentative medidw, 
and not im one, either consisting wholly of the precious metals, or 
in a mixed currétity::- Fo PO, 2s Sa 6 
itEt seemgy- tadeed, Want @ pore representative medium, thug sap- 
posed. ido: bb cepulatedhy she raveragetelnes-of- uli'-shings), dent 
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ptinbipally of Mose ‘articles actinlly essential to the custstemes and 
“Rappiness of mankind, would, rider dll citclunhstandes; fertnaova- 
‘ytant measure dfireal wealth; for sdrh' articles in Fact, at ali'tiases, 
ponstituty the true busis of real: wealth. "Yhe telateve -dehomin’- 
“tions of such ‘a currency would, théréfore,; im all-apes, iadiemeche 
saiie degrees of riches of poverty; ‘and’ Wine which wamtad ode 
pened a competericy, would hot ‘at ahother te q° ap Hes 

een and must be the casé¢ it a thotey fre amy 
single substance, ‘jn itself'iiot forming one of the! ndewseatios whl ; 
the creation of which) tnoredver; deptads rot-wpen thecebatd and 
'Gidwetry’ of wiankind, "But: whieh; being © @etebradinnl flataqep- 
duction, must, from the nature of things, be variable in 1 5 
whereas thete enudt exist a dértafa’ uniformly id’ thowebeps dh the 
“wats bf those thiligs Which bre created by thesddastay if deunkisad, 
S4BAb Yo" pReik nebessitdes? abd thougly from ‘ackidental» camotthgir 
"tjuditities, “dnd! cbnséqaently thetr veluex; impo indin 

Bject “J uctuation, they -witk-sdlt petugs tothe pend 

AY tht eferiral and'unegiivocal: cals of necedsitys:>Dhe pound 
Tatung,’ therefore, thas regulated, ‘would’ be wh haawecnavabelabct 
DBE dl quantity thaty that ‘whieh is fed! bycthe( Mint standards 
OOH may, however, “be ‘sand, that: this..seguhating: drenige of sall 
Pijtes ds ‘a ‘quaritity that ‘cantiot wet) be determuged:snnusivers, 
“Td this T answer, that -if- this really be tie cadopwhegh d aall by 
“to “means” prepared to ndmit, it dbes) net seenb mecgsatepadcto 
3 Uetérding jt.2 ihasmuch as it appedars-thet the wabespef ie pusecme- 
Piegentative curreticy will be, ‘by evestiony ’ 
; ye that i¢is ‘one'of thdse\ dpératiogs wm the work prandads 
cotvectly, though t-thédark} asd dias af: there be anyfustua~ 
tions, those fiyctuations will be in perfect unison with the B 
1 edtiditibn of’ property! Fhatiniohs-comenty should begigable 
Pat’ the, Bahk: ‘on -dentind; toqdd:iorieiless) 40:5 aie Md 
Upto, Wollldtin io way: this operdtion;:0n. Giesen- 
pitty tt ‘Would! extend’ dad-conirasi) it) inemmmehias 
i 
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fet 
OVeHiehicd Be’ owe tatl thie denesth sepulading avemge)faaa 
oth oW ig aye ry esshudel Shy dhe wteeiapt | 60 bgivcritin fanceshaed 
tintidtural valbe, by-deagittasthodeyaqacand peicey-12 14 bo 
pi Lf, therefore? ' Gites _ propeskiountey generally nocseas, Mt: map -de 
' Sidferred,' dat ti elviiived soeietyy: waden. then gubsatec of good 
© taws, thé 'trke diteulatifg insédium- is ene of bo. value iq ddeelf ; 
¢ While,’ ni ‘piitiviled sucdeoy; 1 acpmesthas.no, mecdinmi but shat, of 
‘itinsie value tan-be -established.,, and. tant. in thid) enmtioln 
eand distinction of the different necessities of different states of 


av a a 340 Ace , . far yee 7 . oe . 
~ Aad an, tig Lespatt sui ence pertips . verxeéd ope of 
‘the causes. for Te ah earance "> rote mata, tid! suly 
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him thie county, hut. wisioh isgeadually . operating, all-over, the 
-eociliond World, -Thet ih, propprtion . as the. gaverpment of, at 


\ 


wmijtty: ta sevled and strqng, the use of the precious metals ts 
- found less necensery'at home, and:it is-therefore exported tp, these 
otountsienin-a:jess ‘civilised pete, the relations with which can only 
abe carted of ty setyal. value, . Hence may we also acgount. for 
erhte greater shuadance, of tha precious. metals in France, and else- 
ymchexb,b thei gm; egland, from the, late pngettled chudition of tHe 
7 Giditonests: and if he an, which. £ cannot but believe, haw shor}- 
baightedwuum me mot be tomistake,.as.9 cauge of alarm, that whicb, 
~appes|y fadbratond, as dhe ousest, proph of sour stability and 
) fo afitrinw 5: at ne ete ade Taeuty dt 
vil Ab apphoarss: therefore, that. we may with, safety, io the pres nt 
‘ateio vet thiggs :ehandin the idea af any, extensive curreitey in the 
updectousanetalach: Lat ws,,indced, enadegvous to praduce.a perfect 
ode atibveicusnency..iiby every nigans,in our power, having its 
\) neguldtesd by the avesage.of alt prices, . Let the redem 
beseny odi‘demand,: of that currency. an. gold;. at the markef-price, Pe 
todays guesentend chy déw, upder,any -seguiation that. may be; 











-‘cohvebmats 7 ed that igeidhmay inal. its. shapes, oply be con 
as imerpbamndise pinsid: that those, fluctuations of .its. Wave. 
suntan prestnh ircauisteddesy % is. impossible to .control, may. 
vélinarbditariveg ulate theintelyess. without: affecting . the ralueasof 
Oicheujatag sar diam : but, ahove ald things, as we haye, age 
-cmaeung of joupply foss cadreney.in the precigus metals, Jet us apt 
bouithbbold: wsarespante. pnopurtionaf the substitute, The:z 4 eyil 
tahatepaled befdl thaitountey, da-tha present moment, moalc n 
-BeRatnveced ep iineasen, fet. that.icuerency,.be of :.% ft 
lem ad) ther seastiee Moghtew ea Cor ve ele feels 
Ads duictee ofn-onn cirdylating: Medium below, that, fount 
Pedbich) the actunk state! of: che peopertp ivy the cougtry: (requirgs, 
-uepell artromee like -arearinction, of that. ARMY | or, if 
ugite Uvaditry spdscsssermon: the wneans/nf reprasentayy,,.jn ats trans- 
Rectionss ithe .wealdtls :iti peestenaty1inia matymount to ia ‘partial 
ineghilsitstion: ofréhal: wealth: pha iartimay ofvintercourig between 
bamdbywmd mitiny apd vofipdestry, tmyat beh dnppled, .apd.the,x 
of property) ampt consequently jhe stiminigved.; Any ien.7s.th 
“oeestry th omect v those cengdgamintss.1ty 8, .s@te of mmeang thus 
i yeghuised wheels wend: contracted: aeder ciianstpRcAg Fo d rent 
(ators rl oh tbatriey » ther resuation|10f..0%8; ighanaly § 
rfall;and-oasiifomeign domertses Homtequeptly. in ; 
3"diade:thanp the!) balanels of stradb svelicbe: in opr. favos,. exbbanges 
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Will, tise, aid gold flow mm ‘aloindiabitly! - -"Fo' we, 1 emis, this 
pears’ td’ be working 4na circle—at mist sil dome: towdd ‘te 
the gatné thitig ; ‘for if exchanges-are thes to bd- raised, the “pirices 
whith the’ foreigner ‘will therefore be wade’ to pay: (for out wine 
Yatpares, Will “hot ultimately fall ¢-therdforé, he ‘will'tabe iv more 
"Of wis than’ ‘before, ‘atid ‘the end will te, ‘thatwe shiiFhive created 
‘Wistress; at home! without any iticreade: of trade abroad: “Buti even 
‘if we ‘éould, at this’ price, ensure'pw incredie of foreign'conmaetee, 
“Jet hs not forget: that we may thus be- eacrifieing greater siteiests 
‘at home. ' Let’ us ‘remémber how : sural: a! part-of out -résotrces 
, depends | on our fareigh commerce, compared: to -thbselinvoledd: ta 
“Gur dwti empire and its dependencies, ‘and that the preat 
‘gur solicitude, thefefore, should - rather he to fepis|ate: wake 
‘ td the prosperity of our. dormestic than of-our foreige/audtl cleats? 
C'Ef, paces must be redeced, let it rather te dome 59: ‘aes eltdinky 
‘Than diminishing our internal Facilities, and: thereby trenigwteletzleyy 
the actual quantity of oar prodwce.) ~ dae Vedi oth 
-*"T'cannbt, for one, be persuaded of the truth of 1 the’ propositinni, 
lig it'is generally received, that the bank-note system. has prothiced 
at rst Oe prices. Te suppose that: it- could rétse pricts by'atly 
* ditect operation, would be to deppose that. the Coteiiruitityeat tinge 
“would purchase bank notes at a certai-pripe- “Tpetctore, ote es 
Sqhent ‘the. next at a reduced value. DSo-far, thetetore; Hus 
“Feen wo no rise, 1 Bay that the real operation-of shiv “ryd 
et} to produce a a fel and that elf manufactured godtis Be’ 
‘country are actually Mucu cHeAreE than-they crore Befeht-omr 
uereated, facilities: took at dur Manchester cattet goods;~dur 
Glasgow mualins, our Birnhinghaw* -attd - Sheffield , atid 
“other Such commodities.” ‘Phat the prices of-eorn ahd atid beve 
“Mereased ‘1s .trde, becacsa: the'coniumiers are ii¢retiedd; and Bbor 
driwn info other channels; bit-ist'’ all: those trticles~ Which ‘ave 
“portly oduced by tabor and ‘partly by nhachinety, este they fori 
k of pur export. trade, ta those, With-n-few etveptions “daly, 
‘from partial causes; the prices. sve -falten Dy the increase df the fe- 
“cfiues ‘of production, and will fa by ‘the continkation -uf thet 
‘aystem,’ dud, Dy that syste only tan: tiey be redjiced--withoat 
stisery and rain: and not _Congpettiong our seamfacturers, ty 
"distress, to seid their produce at sprinre, cost 1: 
*": On the contrary, give the shawufacturen enbdterageaniont had fati- 
tity;’hid inexhaustible j ingemuity ‘veil still find chedper meatn OF 7 in 


creasing his produce, and hig prices will fal. ‘Suc # fall ‘lle 
jellectéd. witk but danger, betduse the increpse isi qundtiey, ‘eit be 


vhaty ? 3 
ame of tide at atilcter have fateh wpalchie’of earth por coke! ft the 
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equivalent to the reduption.m priceniN on is. dnergipay dapesr.that, the 
foreign mannfactemer;. wall he. abla ’ {Qr,.maRy. SPRY if. oath fe 
acmpctai sith aa,in. abe cheap production.of thase commodities, -f 
maniiacaure of which depends pm. the, xastimnteat af oun capital pnd 
Ragkinerys, whatever adventages ihe may. posaess Any the price of 
dahors. walseswe-onsselvas depsinpy ahose.very,.meang and facilities 
which aqw exglusively, belong. ta.ae,,apd on. which eur exertions 
Sepsed.. But f,:90 the.other, hand,..prices are.to be reduced, as 
santonplated, by . withholding the,meaque.of ¢zextion, (fox nach, .im 
athe words, ia. ihe...withkoldiog.the present. facilities of trade,) .pe 
Ahet_wath the.redugtion of psices a.reduction, of produce will algo 
thakespleces. what ia tohecome.of the commtry with Hs present 
paces’. ‘The peokebiljty of: such an.pvent.bas. siready ebsupk , 
value, of prapesty in an. alarming degree <— what may, we Rot 4 
from. the reality ¢:, Let it he.remembbered that the. numerical ampunt 
of ouadebt mzacurdgd im. figures that canna. be changed, how 
‘the numerical gaine of the propesty.of the country may. be ao. 
Saari, vith. dhe presant. propertions.of theve.: aumbers, the. “os 
(pf. tke. debt is suficiently busthensome to: the people, what, wall at 
pel de af. you diminish, theis. means of paying #? What would the 
parantsy any. if. 3t were: propored $0 collect another miidion,of taxes f 
ind pet, Kwa. ate aet.carefial hom we.nedace the prices. and valaps 
Of thingey (he doht-met.beimg redgctbte ma: the same way, we. 
-coramit sone fatal financial error, which shall be eguiralent.to spe 
Jaying on. of. ten millions of new taxes!!! [ must repeat, again aad 
~again, thatthe worst of all evils that can befal the country, in. the 
present moment, mould be the want of an AMPLE CURRENCY, let 
that currency. be of what it may. . The.crisis is most eventful, gd 
the dogtrines .that,are abroad dangerous and fallacious im the ¢x- 
:treme ; and to, say the least of thew, of doubiful origan.. Tale 
«theory and sophistry will eave done their worst, if .they pull down 
dhe financial and.commergial supremacy of this gountry!..., ., 
_ |, England has hitherto begn the only nation, the strict, administration 
of whose laws, and the inviolability of whose good faith, has enabled 
-it to call forth energies in proportion fo. its general wealth; while 
-qther nations. have been confined; or very neatly so, to the limited 
sesources of their wealth in specie. Let us beware, therefore, how, 
from not duly appreciating the immense. power that we thus derive 
from our unparalleled public credit, we commit an act of suicide 
_Mpen our greatness, by any unnecessary. sacrifice of the advantages 
,0f 3 system to which we are so much beholden. . co 
; Let me not be misunderstood.—It is not the Resumption of 
Cash Paymeits that I fear, if that measure were practicable to such 
.an-_extent as to render i a, permanent, arrangement, which | sincesely 
believe it is not: What I dread is, lest we should comant same 
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fatal error in the reduction of that quantity of the circulating me- 
dium due to the state of property and the necessities of the > 
im the attempt to force this return of Cash Payments; which I not 
only (for the reasons herein Stated) do pot conceive essential to 
our welfare, but the operations of which, | think, in the present 
state of things, may be better performed by an artificial. currency, 


"BROCE ord ddchin Bhibey bochnd Hentdpton Heath Pay- 


ments ja the present moment? I must confess I am at a loss to 
account for this scramble, as it were, for gold and silver ; as if we 
were on the eve of a general bankruptcy, or were bent on universal 
emigration. That our debt amounts to a very large sum, is true ; 
but all quantities are only great or small by comparison. With an 
income of upwards of two hundred millions, a debt of eight hun- 
dred millions is but the Wh of fe f that mcome. A pri- 
vate family wouldt} TOG bow *Pemidedh 3d desperate circum- 
stances, which might be so in debt, even fo strangers. In the case 
of the nation, therefore, which is that of a large family, where 
the debt is due only from one branch of that family to another, 


such an incumbrance can produce no serious evil y 
jest) 2 Wilith moderate: etotrdiny. aint pt Ese ay ct amd 
an arrear will liquidate itself without imconventence, if we 


check not the industry and energy of the, country by unfounded 
alarm, and by ill-tim th térfbrotrcet - 
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Rik Liberty of the Press is a theme oti which the English News- 
Tay ° " . Sy LR ue i 
apers amd Political Journals often comment, arid’ to which the 
Fi sher lass Uf periodical works also berhetiines’ advert ; but it is 
168 . since any treatise of importance, on this subject, has Been 
Bu ished in England. In its practical relations .the question js 
ecided, and its consideration, ‘with ‘tespeer‘ to, theory,. appears 
to be deemed superfluous. a Pare 
‘Tn treati g of the freedom of the press ‘it is necessary, in“ order 
ta be intelligible to one’s-self and to others, ‘to pay | particular 
attention to the extent of ‘the signiffcation affixed to the term, by 
the prevailing usage of the language of the age, and to consider 
how far the ideas presented By that signification ‘may or may pot 
be admissible, or capable of practical application. | 
’ ‘An unlimited freedom of the press would be a situation wherein 
every individual would have’ the right of diffusing, by means of 
the art of printing, ‘his thoughts,‘opinions and judgments,’ on“ all 
persons and things, without being,'before publication, restricted by 
any law, or becoming afterwards re8ponsible to any law, for that 
act. ‘Those whg assurtie that’ certain rights existe pteviously: to 
the formation of civil ‘society and independently of it, or who set 
up a claim to’ preterided' natural righte, cannot have a definition of 
what they call the ‘tiataral right‘of ‘the liberty of ‘the’ press more 
fayorable to their views. . oo. , 
" Tt'is, however, self-evident, that without the'unio of méri*in 
society, there ‘could be 10 regular ‘communication of ideas, Hof any 
nant for writing, presies or Books. But ‘were even. all these 
ings riot ‘actually indebted ‘to ‘society ‘for their origin, - still would 
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be not the less bound by its an oper phe moment that 


social order i is established, there can no be any question ss 
to natural rights. Whether such ri hte or robes existed 1 is a 
metaphysical 1 previo phth Eh prety, bee} rding to his 
system, afirm or deny, or leave unresolv rh aaaice from 


whatever source it may take its rise, is, or See a social right. 

A social right, unaccompagiad bycrestriction, is indeed 2 thing 
scarcely conceivable, for the mere idea of any such right must ne- 
cessarily be derived from reciprocal limitations of freedom. The 


ht o r bgs, thyongh 
has thet ry tS ceryterrighs hf bousdlcat bl oe 
or or only admissible e sense of of the phrase, the unkimited freedom vr; 

press is consequently a noneptity. 

Thus far are neasly reed, at- least in theory, all who might 
wish to come to one opinion on a subject of this kind. It msmst 
be confessed, however, that there’extsts in human nature an aspir- 
ation after freedom beyond these legitimate bounds. Limitations, . 
of cane eaaent of which. we hate never enteytainad a doubt, ofsqn 

OVS, $0 Wes, when they present obatacies to aor pyrsuitss 
‘when ananated by a greaf interest,.or an important . justifitgs 
flony what author, neay not, fot.a moment, have ‘wished ey 
{ean eous Hs and obligation removed, ia geder that he might 
iberty. to cay. sh 2 dictages of hi: own: immediate feelings, 
consider oc bel r his interna nee wowld casry ass o 
ad resylt? .:Byt, when ental. maxims ‘and the 
ee no priaciples.are at. stake, no Taari who po poseneess 
Sele-ceepeut cy a .guch a. disposition 5 and. the  likerty of, 
press, in the unlimited. sense of the term,—though jt should haxe 
some secret friends, still, would ‘aot gasily: find an opendefendér,, 

“The ‘main Wiflerener, of pinjon, bs G5,-at QDCL TIES OM Pie 
pempding the quetstione—what kind.at legal Testuctions on the em 
ployment of the press,: may be best calculated to piptect: the i ans 
of th Rs comms: witho: bow. inérin ago liberty The ‘cone 


Quenses ret freekom 0 an Sage atecies acer 

yery,: naryow,, domepimes sete ang at,other umes. an. ensxel 
arbitrary coneiructino 5 and shat thase,.who. would consent to ‘egal 
inaiigations ef shat freedom, inden see forme daly, finally conden 
every other modiGcation as mental . tyranny,. oppression and. servis 
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eee be. presemt the may be’ denominated. hcHNSOR SutY tote: 
he latter,mpet be.penal laws, as no actioh“can | 
ught before a -tribunal whith has: not, on some ‘ground Ur 
be ean. made. punishable by a previously ewisting aw. 0° el: 
'+.In all European States, England: atone egcepted, the: optest'led, 
patil, ery recently, best donbtantly: seguhatedi by ‘meavares ¢f 
ice.', -The privileges. posacosed by the English . waviters'| Wate 
> in, former, times, Las aubyetts ofiicenstre dr feproadh 
for other governments... Ik .was:-eeastily’ perceived: that Ukey wete 
intimatel y-interwowen 1, With -ail- thd nasi ain ‘peculiayitied bPtthe 
Biitah Gonsttation, and: shat, fate detachedt from it} @nde- 
#noxed, to another soils where they: “reklrbe a cdnvbdiction with 
phe, form of government, the - toon; thie ‘admit stratros Uf jue- 
ee, and the national manhers; cooukd not beredibected coed 
ut a5.the Rumansmiad, along with the! actuslpessssion ote lagi 
joes sad the chimeeticalnetion of morerenitelttad faduities 
ay agcustomed-to see id ancient ragutastinnd novhing Bat 
ers, ‘the with-to etme pate the: press frote the ddniitfitn 
— has. been actively and-ctrongly expreteed tigroughéut 
, Lhe. measures adopted 3 m ¥ raywe sand ithe! Necherlavids 
7S -alsq.seryed to .administer sae Gri fons to ithiv-de devire re thas 
n- prog general,. ha eth 
ad reader, to regard: freedom of che praio amb polide 
eat tion. :a8 :thislgs perfectly irvecomeilabie 5 6 dnd doenvdiriyly( Was 
ign. has, ibeen gradually adopted; that: byehe bet} of ttle 
a. nothing, lesp i tm be: erderetgod ithant sie toftud 
. without. heing subject toany: previous! inepedtiony Ot 
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shat: tha present -defadiaiomood: the. betty OF. We pices nierel 
aseiudes “nx -partioulen cinys«of resteictiots,” wth thé -ex ely 
stagih reegrention of others: perliaps notdess'oppréssive 5’ amd“Hf it 
led to no.farthen error, of ewesy cone precisely knew what fb mrebiit 
-byithe freedom of the pressin his etiaicbuntry, and on'what cthdi- 
Wong: he-mjoys it, we might overlook the genetally indefitite tise 
Av the rere. Bye whdn it ispropysed=to take amore en 
ewWs-and enter-intora thorough inedaetigation ‘of the sabject, itt 
apencspaly ito: rhject»suph: comseitionall and: popefar definition. 
‘Dhedibeaty.a6 the gaoss then becomes: att absolutely relative Mek, 
. dhe aneasune anid comgiase of which is determined by the boun 
Mine whiehi divides shee uthariced and-urtauthorised employment 
abe presei:.ckhe. quessions owhetker a‘tawnti‘y ' is~ batter “With” 
avishous ithe oliberty nf: the- press! thus/loses all: tmpottande,’ 7 . 
O98 See. it, eninteerarpwhete ward aranother seed: poetic iu 
29, : he: ceaaetionseé radeas; . by: nieans of ‘the prées, -Behip’ thal 
spetign: ‘which. anep qe: may-mat be perforase 0 belongs to ) 
tata to ddelene: tine arate resea in shall be‘ alldwatile.'. Phe ‘ir 
208 thppresb.can- ever: be precisely fixed by positive oniiiticrs. 
2W hea: sith att. eatouens % unade,. ‘we may venture'to assirt ene 
athat;the neti of the stbject.is nob understood at: afl,” or'tiat ly is . 
ae «there iate- some pereons,: swhhose projudtie’ TOE: 
abt desizable te epares: or whose opinions it may be tod it HECK 
2RAFY t0:; Matter, Hwho -0./mamenserstand “it; +" egubttiotis'; 
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‘an Agu, Io Mies » éd° completely uinneceteayy..'' Fae 
“oto ‘eovecsive beers even fue ependettey of the nawdrdis! 
pacpeteh by witli exbaelon ‘fe’ almost where. Meche 
and ‘almost ‘evérywhiete Mrdught into discredit, ‘should neste 
sitisfantory ner popaldr, is a ciredmstanee’ sufficiency in bey be 
The .opetations ofthis ‘system aré Yo simple, wise 
easily observed, -2nd, out’! meh | effort, Judged:-! cae 
generality they reich: every duthot, ff no ‘in ‘the’ game | 
least:in so far that he eantiot, ‘without t repo staiy eee: 
They ave ‘beside ‘even tinder the’ medt favorable 
exposed to a strong suspicion -of be aire Yer "ater 
disvedtional.- Pially, ‘acid: this -is dhe oer sordows cuntidiercetin 
ofall, they towch ‘a class of persdms who unite te @ tettail-poriow? 
of réal merit s-larpé miies- of ‘false pretensions) atid touch thei’ 
tod”fs' thé tendenest point; they wound their selfutéve, obatraed) 
the épantasizetis cerrent df their witticians, their CMvetitiori; their 
faitfons, heir: follies, end theik- passions, ‘anid oppbst th thé-opiv! 
mortar ey eatlt individual emtertains: of ‘hime ‘an@ ‘his Werks}? 
of a» higher sathority, and what is stilt fer move idtel* 
3% seat or ab least legally presumed superior pedpvient: 1 = 
Qn he other hatid, notwithstanding the generat dislike of erntt 
Inde, ‘nothing is mere nataral than the favor Witich the eptete at 
pfter the fact has obtamed.'. With: wicet spersdns,' 
thet wystérh needs no other recommendatior’ than that if euperet 
geding the -nuthority of the’ pulide. In: dil, 46 th & thonsafid!! 
siabélar cases, few give themmetves the trouve te! riqaive howe 
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haown by expetiente, only the bripitt cide of the satfect i6-peeny) 
od -every thing 3 fuippesed 00 be ‘pulned 4f'4he Bentedl ef hen 
cemedr be. removed. “Eyer in‘ counties: where ‘this syste hae 
long prevailed,’ those: who:ddéndt imtnediateby. eufitt by tes ‘ 
tien, ‘e0bn eobr lose tipht of ke real: natuse, Sppression, | ‘and ‘§R2 
in ‘enry remarkeBle® caye “gehetdl: attention be“ eaicieet pL by Petar 
jel tt pupvieideral: spe lane ey bftars 
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lyiparelf, te. be hte. tq.weather the the HOO 4, ae: ag the: Seeder; 

lsat on fow haads and saldom.on.she.moat, criminaly; the 
:wifopaded.... Even in, the, most, extreme case 

tl 088/08 (the tial, presents chances of delivaranea, 
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declared, must: at least consider it of some valué to be made 
better acquainted with the object they desire, and to be enabled 
more correctly: to eétimate,’by the rule of previous. experience, 
what they may expect. if their favorite idéa be realised. 

-To accomplish this object few things appear better calculated 
then an accurate, ands at the same time, representa- 
tion of the Liberty of the Press, in England and Fines, with a 
view to the calm and deliberate exposition of its situation in each. 
The rejection of the cenporehip and the correction of the prese Pe boek 
penal laws, mast be ree rded as the prevailing system of 
countries. England, system has been in Operation for move 
than 2, saat, and has aubsequently, with all the good and evil 
belonging to it, ripened to a ‘maturity. In France the same 

tem, solemnly proclaimed on the Revolution, after having been 

ternafely the sanctuary, the scourge, and the scorn of the nation, 
gometimes the victim and sometimes the tool of y, forme, 
since the restoration of the royal authority, an article of the Com 
stitution, and though still in a state of warfare with various impedi~ 
ments and restrictions, appears rapidly advancing to its imal con- 
firmation. ‘The recent as well as the more remote procecdinge 
connected with this system, in both countries, afford an 
supply of thé. materials of every kind, necessary for the comple 
disctssion of, the present question, 

Measures, which have the press for their object, ought to be ss 
amined on more than one side. It weuld be fruitless and aheurd. 
to persist in judging them exclusively by their effects en authors: 
Reasonable men, of all parties, admit in this, as as in all similar cases; 
that the claims of individuals ‘are not to be satisfied to’ the. injury: 
of society, and that nothing prescribed by authority is worthy of 
the name of legislation which docs.not unite public security. with. 
en eaey freedom. A ayetem that, in order.to avert every danger, 

the dar whic on Poon ress, to breathe; would not be. moss: 
hme than that which, excessive forbearance towards jn-: 
dividuals, should. endanger public tranquillity and the existence. of. 
the state. -The worst of all would indispatably be. ane which 
should sin equally both ways.; Examples of thie kind will, pethapey 
be met with in the course of our investigation. 

Every system which has for its object to reguiate the press,’ 
petial laws, embraces, thuee. cleasly distinct consiituent.pasts, 
of which, in its operation, must influence. the other. two. Thin 
division must nat be lone sight ia Rag ctv dorms to discuss 

regulashy, and ta daghle fearly «00 tha voles 
of he ae ‘The three branches of the. 
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It would be a waste of time to dwell on the deficiency, uncertainty, 
and worthleseness of this, and all other definitions af the same 
daacription, or to enter into any detailed proof of the very, unfair 
and severe treatment which authors must suffer, er the serious 
dangers to which the State must be.exppsed, under such a complete 
silence of the law, according:as caprice or.power may incline the 
balance to one side or the other. The foundation of the whole 
edifice, namely, the ambiguaus formula, “a breach of the King’s 
peace,” which is a mere legal fiction, is sufficient to produce. a 
cofiviction that it cannot answer its object. Indeed the freedom 
of the Press in England, under whatever point of view it might 
be contemplazed, would appear most unfavorably situated, were’ 
it not,'as will hereafter be shown, that the imperfection of the law 
is more or less compensated by certain remedies. og 

| A great error would be committed, were, it supposed tha¢ 
defects we have noticed belong exclusively to the Brutish legislation 
‘on the Press, or that they have their origin in some peculiar, pro~ 
perty of the British Constitution, and consequently, that, uader 
another system of government they could be easily avoided, 
These defects are attached to the nature of the thisg, and are its 
unavoidable and immediate results . [t may, perhaps, be. regarded 
' mterely as a proof ef the just feeling, and Jycky jngtinct of 
- British Statesmen, that on this subject they. have, never attempted 
‘to struggle for the accomplishment of impracticahilities Every 
lawyer knows how difficult. it is to apecify with logical and legal 
precision the character of a private wrong, or of a cafumnidus 
publication against individuals, and in how few criminal codes 
any approximation has hitherto been made towards satisfying. this 
- ‘proposition. But'to define a libel against the State, correctly and 
: legally, on, in'other words, to draw a clear line of demarcation 
‘between the mmnoeent.uee and the: abuse of the Press, with respect 
- to public affairs, is what really appears to us impossible. If it 
‘-évald be done. by three: or four set phrases—were it sufficient, 

‘for example, to. declare, ‘whoever shall. insult the person of. the 
soveroign with unbecoming expressious—-whoever shall. openly 
-aadexpressly metigate to insurrection agamst thé sovereign or his 
"  ¥epresentative—whoever shall for himself, or others, disclaim obedi- 
' “a@nceto the existing laws —and so forth, shall be liable to punishment, 
the difficulty would be easily overcome. At the same time it may 
- be. @laserzed, that the trouble of enacting such laws might perhaps 
be: very well spared ; for the cases in whiclt they would be ‘trans- 
‘greused could net be numerous, and the offenders would be, fitter 
or a mad-hduse than a prison. But when we-descead {rem this 
extreme, and entet the region of practical possibilities, or ical 
probabilities, the proposition assumes quite another form. It 1s indeed 
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instructive and likewise atmusing, to observe the levity and temerity 
with which many persons who pretend tobethe guides of theiefellow- 
Citizens, in questions of this kind, call fer “a-peod law on the 
liberty of the Press ;” with what confidence they state thete etpece 
tation, that this urgent waat of the. times will, from one quatteror 
another, from above ér from below, in bosme-certain way be eupplied 5 
and how incapable they seem of suthcieatly manifesting their eur- 
prisé, that, whether through the inability of the advisers; or ithe 
obstinacy of the holders of power, so salutary a: work should be 
so long delayed.- It is still more imstkuctive, and not.less annus- 
ing, to see legislators, dtateemen, and well-meaning eushors, 
struggling and straining, and after a hundred abortive trials, stall 
renewing their attempts to conquer this rebellious problems - ‘They 
would not spend their time and their efforts more: fruitlessly, were 
they to employ themeelves in endeavousing to square:the carcle., 
. The discovery of a law, or series of laws, which shavid define, 
with a clearness and precision sufficient for practical apphicatien, 
and satisfactory as to the freedom of authors, and the secusity.. of 
the State, what ought to be understood by the abuse.of che Pangs, 
im respect to political relations, iq we are persuaded, altogether 
impracticable, and this persuasion, which many years’ reflection 
has only served to confirm, rests on two grounds,’ _ 
- ‘Sun sinvr is, that what is to be transgressed by wards, cannot 
be previously defined, much lees exhibited in .all ita details, by 
‘words. The law-ean explain, if not with perfect, at least with 
‘quéiéient practical precision, what is to be understood by the 
terms, highway-robbery, larceny, arson, counterfeiting cow, sraud, 
&a.' Not that these crimes or offences do not admit.of vagigus 
formes, gradations, intricacies, and disguises, but there is in each 
some matter of fact or distiact principle which:a well-digested law 
ean once for all comprehensively embrace and describe. What 
law, however, can be expected to distinguish the geod from. the 
bad, the blameless from the punishable, amorg . the infinite, eom-~ 
" binations of which human ideas and human language are capable ? 
“Whe shall draw the boundary, and by what form of words can it 
be marked out? In framing the law; should chote -genesal . de~ 
finitions be ad with which all.the constructors af penal 
stattites have hitherto found shemselves obliged to be contented, 
the State prosecutor ntuet necessarily resort to. foreed interpreta- 


}. y . 
ce, * We do not at present enter into the consideration of the offeri¢es of 
‘the press against private pérsons, because tle legislation om thiy part'ef the 
' “gubject, though alec preventing greaé diffeulti¢s, may ‘be bromght 49.2 certam 
'duyret, (yet cover 40 a degrea cdmpletaly satisfactory) of perfection, 
. hacayse its interest is infinitely inferior to that of offences against the State. 
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CUO UE Wha elade Of Offended of véhe' Press,” property ox caee aid do duileely sind 
pues it: wade’ thie operation of ether: 
OF HEPrees Gant “‘hevet be’ suffitiently! verified as: whoh, be the 
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shake the established order of things to its fowitdiGiort@utdl va" 
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- TO Meites Siem fom the abuse 6f the Press are, ther With dhe 
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mmeritiry effects. A previously established rale cannot, in thie ease, 
form 4 scale of appreciation to be depended on. A pyblicasion 
may bé, as to ite effects, in the highest degree migchievoyg aad 39. 
ditious, witheut violatiag a single letter ef tho most righl and 
minutely detailed law. ‘The effects of a publication are, as far aq 
himan productions and aets ean be, dependent on differences of 
localiti¢s and times, and changes of relationa. A statement wiih, 
at a certain time, or in a certain place, would be perfectly harnales¢, 
4nd might, perhaps, ever’ be attended with utility; may, wader-a 
change of circumstances, prove the most deadly powon. Mow 
‘many perverse or daring pulitical teness, which are now read with 
indifference in the most common ephemeral jourmales weuld, pes- 
haps, fifty, or even ten years ago, have produzed violest conval. 
stone. 


But if legislation be imperfect; in aj] that tagatds the Press, apd 
#f that imperfection cannot be remedied, the syetema, uades whieh 
the abuse of the Press is to be preverited by penal judgments, niwgt 
resort to some other means of supplying its deficiencies. This is 
accom plished by a necessary EXTENSION OF THE JUDICIS}, NUNC- 
‘rons, to compensate for the insufficiency of the legislative. The 
judge, in a case of libel, is not merely an umpire between the iw 
' and the defendant, but assumes, in a certein measure, the ch 
ter of a legislator. He does not decide, ag im common ¢rimitjal 
eases, decording to the letter of the law, but aecording to its ‘spixig 
only, end what that spirit is, depends entirely. pn his own cemvVia- 
tién.' He has to investigate a question of which, perhaps, his pre- 
vidus practice furnishes no example. In every. other criminal pre- 
cess, the proof of the offence accompanies the proof of the fast, 
' and whether the faet be in itself punishabdly, whether it be really 
an offence, are questions- previously determined by the hw.’ Bus 
“syhen a writing is’ the object of accysation, ® is precisely these 
‘otherwise superfluous questions, which become the most important 
‘atid: likewise the most difficult pointe of the whole proceeding 
‘“And-aé the fudge, in ‘the solution of these questions, can hope fer 
‘ttle or rio’ 'assistatice froin the law, but’ must rather, in every ia- 
‘“@¥idual cast, first diake the law whereby he‘ ie to judge, on him 
‘ Wione rest the whole weight end reepousibility of the ‘decisfon;* 
- * "fn England, where the haw ie silent ¢oucerning the characterjstio 
Li a ae - io , ro oe oe ee a of too8 
"2 Eploeder to meat every objebtion, we shall here. obeerdy tifat evel] in 
criminal trials, for accurately defined offences,-the question may arise, whe- 
ther sbe ant committed be-orte generally pynishable,'or whether ap pousual 
and special case bas net ocourred, '- Bet ao idea can be formed of. an getion 
» for libel, .in.which the question we have stated dees not form the - prigeipal 
smbject-of connideration.. Itis, as it wére, she piugtan which all sve jadicial 
proceedings turn. ; oy age So. . 
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marks of offeneps of the Presa the judicial abthority ox 

supplies its place. And the fate of every action fer. Lawes of the 
Pross must therefore be wholly and’ wnconelitionally s subject. to the 
influence of the arbitrary opinion of the. judge. . the. maget 
leagned writers on thia subject has récently se end that a hw.on 
the offences of the Pregs presents sa many insurmountable dificel- 
ti¢a, shat no reasonable hope of #5 enactment can be entertained. 


Any attempt at definition, ke states, would, in. truth, be vaim- . All. 


that he hopes fos is, thas ‘* meanemay be found of limiting the 
sense of the word, ia practice, ae effectually. aa is desirable:”. and 
be declares, that «if sach a remedy cam be dewised, it ic obviously 
ef ne impartance in what branch of the penal code it is. pisa 

What the aature of the meana found in, England. is,.and ‘how far 
they ancwer- the demands of a proper edministration of  fomice, 
shall he considered ia the thard section. 

a 
Il, Foams on Actsam - 


"The ordipary course of the Eoglish adsainistrotion of patie, 
with respect to offences which interést the atate and 
as follaws: At the periods appointed for holding som 
ody, ealled the Grand Jary, is assembled, ia ewery county. ie 
body: must not congigt. of less than twelve, or mere than twenty- 
fonts individualas all inhabitants of the county, well knows, and 
d S eeatacter. ~ 
to the. regular course of law, all criminal ana 
. brought f  bebore: this jury, whether they originally proceed, from 
private individuals, or ate prosecuted by the government offieera 
* the part of the Crown. The instrument in which the charge is 
pseiannanna ts be drawn up with the greatest sechaical precimem, 
the description af persone, places, the offence eom- 
roped the least flaw xendera it invalid. The Grand Juey 
jecide by a jority which must consist of twelve or more of ites 
| Laeaaaet then, at least, twelye of thas body do not consider 
the charge sdmniscey' it is rejected. But jf twelve or mere declare 
- it admissibley—for it is the question of admissibility only en which 
the Grand Jury has to decide—the charge is referred to the eem- 
Betgnt caiminal tribunal, It.then comes under the cognisagce of 
e petty Jury, which, as is well known, consists onl of twelve 
Reston’, who must be.wnanimons in their deciaion. ie. maode of 


- § Edinburgh Review, Vol, RXVIL 108-9.—-To this we may taply, that 
the: whe@as; When odtice r eorpre aL eshgned. to’ the judicial authority are, 
‘strictly $| caking; tio leh tio’ toh in the ‘penal’ lopisiivton. 

tlorloctty: a this: hemted, the inthe et at no 
other remedy is to, te ween ae ' 
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are no ia means by ah ate the. Scream ‘can, oir a inte be 
brought, to.an: jsene,- -howevyey. long it mag che permuted s@aldep. 
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- The right of prosecuting for public libels cannot, with propriety, 
-be entrusted to. any other authority than the executive; and-as st 
is impossible to establish @ fixed mile for the guidance of the 
ofacers of the Crown, this right can only be exescined to the 
Dest of their judgment and conscience, which is, in fact, aconads 
ing to their discretion. Now, since the attorney-general, partic 
cularly in unsettled times, cannot bring all offensive publications 
before the tribunals, he must consequently select from the great 
ynaas only such as accident, a momentary feeling, the opinion of 
others, celebrity, whether merited or not, or the personal relations 
of the author (to say nothing of higher influences): may xecoms» 
mend to his notice ond apimadversions and with. whatever-ability 
and impsxtialay he may execute his efiice, he must always:incur 
this riek,: that for every libeller made reapansible for his publica- 
’ Sons, a2 hundred equally .criminal, and perhaps.far :more mis- 
chievous, ‘must be spared, This ia an. evil insepamble fram-a 
syatera, which has for its object ta check offences-of: the Presd, by 
penal laws, and which sever can be-entively extirpated from aay 
state in-which that system is establiahed, That it prevails inno 
aight degree in England, and: that the form of action: for 
e of the Prese opens a door, in that 5. b@ minifeld 
imeguaniaes end ebuses ;—that, consequently, the Bzitish: system 
ef the -Press, considered merely with respect¢e. poreoral security 
apd literary freedom, is not.sd saticfactory and free from 
ae ie foreign admirere imagine, are fects. sullisiently peowed. by 
what hes.besn sted in this section, et Gg - 
en ee ° ym Fae re Pare Macs 
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; SWhat ‘thea slready been. stettd leads to this comclysion, that: if 
the: Peese 4s tobe xestrieted hy penal lawe,: the judicial. pqweati in 
ita cawperation: towards. that object, must assume ..2; .peoubar 

to 


Iadeed, - whoever rightly comprehaads the eauses.of the incurthia 
i jency of all penat laws, far. preventing abusce of the Prose; 
‘daanet fail to be convinecd-of the nevessity of :auck.an extehmon 
of the judieik functions; but. whether that extersion be in eeld 
| The fice oe jucige i sonaily diner cished nil ather 
. 2 Bhe office ef j is -e idistsaguished . 
‘ public fenetions, It presuppescs .2:miss‘af imowledge nadies- 
a re : f j are Vee 
' ~ explain how it happens, that at an epech, when the. abuse (the P in 
. grelain has been carried to the last ope ty, this ate clets of qepula 
freedotri always find some specious -profext for declamitg di ith Slavery 
' Of the Poesa, and-the tyranny of the ministers, 
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pesience, which hes; certainly, not in a narrow, bet yet in a 
peculiar and detached sphere. For the competent exe¢ution of 
this importent office; qualities are required which, even wick the 
happiest natural powerss, camtot be fully developed unti after = 
practicé of many years’ duration. A judge aleo ba ‘an 
imtelhigent statesinan,; and 3 Omoboané ecklare of which there . 
have been, and stil are, many celebrated examples. Bus his pro- 
per duties are so extensive, and the merit of fulfilling them so - 
great, that it is not reasonable to exact from him an atteztian to 
objects unconnected with his functions. 
The duty of pronouncing judgment om a publication, with 
pespett. to its .effvets on the pubtic mterests, the mischief it niay, 
undee cettain cireunsdétunces create, and the danger to when i. 
expose the gencral tr illity 3; or of deoming on ‘the * 
rebeiors which aay subsist’ between. the author and the public 
‘wathority, ‘is cithes not at all, ot very remotely connected with the 
‘ether functions of a judge. ‘This duty entirely of s political 
nature, it implies x knowledge of state affairs, of political relatidns, 
‘both foreign and domestic, of public life in. general, and ef tho 
whole constitution of society, whith can only be petsessed by one 
‘whoa kas a decided inclination, or has paid parficalar attention to 
~ studies of this kiad.- To desire an ordimary tribumat of - paaticd to 
e' padgment-on the political tendeney of :a-puteliicmtical;: i¢ 
‘ pot ‘Ines. hazendous thah ¢ 1 for its decision on the: vahi#..of 2 
. picture or a mbusical composition. It is, indeed, profablt thet sa 
inary an amalgamation of fanctions would mevir have been 
| proposed by any atstoramn.oz politicsan, had: it net heen octse 
! samed by the difffeuky whieh, unter the system ef penal lrws, 
? genet atwuys-exist.of referving thir duty © any othet jutediction. 
"Phe padge sewst step ont of tive ordinary ssutine of hie opetadions, 
"enter upbe new views, and place ikiineelt in new siitativet+o Uben 
* <a thoue with which it requices great efor: af mhid:to beeens,in 
’ some depres, . famiaw— if: he would -pestorn with enlya' medette: 
* gare of self-vonfdence and. with moderate suderss, a duty.to-wbich 
‘wit his previous practice cap afford weither guide aseraseietdeee: 
~ . Tris, bower, evidently navessary te:canfide- this difkeuodaty 
-t tne suthoticy m the state, unless w be rescived te dete she. 
Press. entirely to itself; and if political or police censors are ta: be 
: &isolished, there is no alternative. but to establish judicial censors. 
-« But-let.us.nat be deceived by names. A: judge, in so far-aahe 
declares a work to be fit or unfit for publication, innocent er 
‘ etiininal, becotties a cENsor, in the fullést sense of the Word 5 
. ahd he pronounces hfs judgment in his censorial, not in his judi- 
cial character. Thus it follows, that the guarante¢.of hoch perdonal - 
freedom and public tranquillity, in go fag ae respects the Presa—- 
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Fortt' wdeld be evidently! abut to expect that juaraittes ” si ai 
ufidefiried arid ” Urtiefirable ‘laWi-is, at 1st, founded. bol 3 
citttoksi?,- in! whoméoever ‘that ‘authority may be pliced, ote 
whatsoever time it maybe exercised.* ~ -~- ny Seal 
“The judicial censorship, 7 is -trite,‘tikebs- coghisanee’ ‘of, ti 
8 Only which, in consequehce of their Offensive’ or ‘da 

nathre, ‘ate btought! before the ber? by otivets of agents of tH” 
eféttitite govermments «intl 10° ‘this Hirewiistarice™tr"' reek 
for u-paeat part-of ite popularity: * Bue whether literar freelitini— 
fot; - with respect fo ‘the ititetes ee the’ state, ‘there’ Cannde ° 
médinent's doubt oh the‘ subject—Be better-setared aint Judiante 
by jadiciat than by political tehsership, is a question hich “Wy 

sideted: in-its proper light, will be foutid ’ very: 
If-the: political censdr-err,'to-the prepurdice of a writer, the ‘worke 
thitcan: be supposed’ isithe suppression of “an -innocelit work {dit 
ootiriidate duubtiess affetisite; wid-ofter of rezt ice 
to®d umber. -H-the fudicid cetiser fall into osinfllat érrdr; the!!! 
autiiof;’ whic titeant’iao harm, who hoped to. be isefal te tity Yeflow..'° 
civil; ind’: wlio believed -dhat~he had ‘hot: Oreroteppet thes 
boBAdsty 6 fale cid allowable discnissiott“(fir’ dis he 
white eould, tri’ most: easesy have" no safe "Tepak rate} 










afte eriduiitip ‘sll the torments of a:ceininal: ma te atone 
for Mistunfertnaté iniétake by 4 sae Gomarceh dind:*pel bs ° 
the SiGietion of ‘ a “severe penalty: v "Fhe 1° center,’ hivh et 





super ‘autho at tive pole to dis feapd 
and by ath: iy ‘ean’ Be! sd ‘viphs' ‘Heprdveds or * dopeeted |" fie?! 


serterigt' 2 ‘rio th6H Bates” Shit upatiet ae re tavioiteadld Hao? 
sore The "judge; on the Contrary; fe ‘Afkee ORE Wa, akebiE im 
the dese UF his andetemntings ptetio nis With ig AWE OP 
able paly-to Get arid hiv teas Fis" r i o2 


melft “privet or Binmné, sie eee a ania 
it GVéH ad ntisdIBRGIG oR Gases, ate “en 
to new dangers, and perhaps, ry 
bestesh ated thle 


cine ete vite daa phe think ; rls 
th Hae Rip Desir ae ra i fy Cothe td thew 


" The kam seedes \of nhibel.i bdz2s Thar dies eden" 
tate wtkiloon Se ela Da meh glia ions oftuctgttiensé 5 the fds@tonty 221 
ott alashiees 





celled; ea tecliel squeationn ten dgpobaece: rete 
standihg:.1.Ax, ey treat the agdafinite 

ing wllentenoé tien ¢lreseesisiinef sam an apo! bmarghat subyjecns bau 
a COM af dpinion,stbe agian eppbad frdra a +a 


of dy Woes 
ond. rapes om oes pricey sarreyiladith tt san seretabg cane! fd ieee 
which, under every gove ttorhe exbittathes Yo m3i272 arts twbizitor 
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kuowiec eck differerit jn the dolenmity of a judicial sentennes 
whigh, , he pile -any Fevolting . injustice, aye MAKEs-.RRA, 
impression the p :.and the author, who is deteated in this 
md entrenc bent, is, in reputation, isrecayerably lost? - 
patlicaly con gment.to be. given on.the noxious or innoxious quaify 
y, considered, :of a.writing which contains no gress personal 
Iuvica or. open instigation to-crimeg, can.only be determined by 
representations of its practical effects, of its immediate or mediate 
tendency. . This j judgment is alyaysy ma certain. degree, arbitrary. 
We .do ,not mean .that it is tainted by.that ‘unreasonable Paprion: 
sighed ‘yiolation...of truth .and_self,eonvictiqn, decides: trae. 
eran some, extraneous indvenses bys merely that it. 
is el at secrations axemise of the upderstanding, which, 
oak , endless .differences. in-the views. of men,;. 
m keg A ame. thi a8 praiseronthy to, one individual.and:, 
censuta| le 6 AP s. it..fit.to inyolyaa Court-of Justice ig: 
the gonisi of parties ?. ar to. conyart a tribunal, which thelwvelfate.. 
eH andthe self-approhatiqn. of the judge, cequixe trolieu. 
insenayesabiliy sand credit, inta 3. theatre of, decision esr. 
Hove | ; mally, or merely in appratengesh@ioc 
bjtry a is certainly vo ugimportant.epnaidemirtw 
. a oy anon jydge, who feels the. dignitn, efichini. 
ae d doubtless.gladly.gyoid an . occupation. which: mantto ’ 
e,salutary cirgle of his. usual steady-and: yeas: 
oy nao gad, difficult career,-and sane Bimse" 
ae pit ide, to,,a new.and heavy responsibility: +: Shady, 
be igcide goverment, which. has ordered theiBepet on. 
tion of an eae »Wwhat.is, 9, campensate forthe piinful, feeling bmos 


m om Siding: hinggglf ..ia comtradicsion,: swithtthoattos 
to w, e Owsa reepects aod. whose opine cannes be indiffersat .- 
to him | ay ope ae othe Rag a a he fnd.refugeids 
his. pw ,copscience, sq ut iter trom al she bitterness ef rr- 

the, partis... furious, 25d)! Bethany MMAganed,, POPAIRE ABs HARD 3, 
which p¢ywall J assailed s...--y Wise egice 54 bre .aiscost won ot 

question, becomes, stil nore, cracalsiw har ji ie Fong 

a, trbal, cannetg- dike abe, Aten eersidess i 

siNgtS SARC o AEP TAPE. W258 2 PEF UR phenotype: ds 


unica octifiessbt in micdeintsy = srphee fextarin camied To" 









is mathe iisteetie eactions predate. ene Ios 
sens ae ching ae ne iene 
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ja ai grechlle : bast otite. ipsa? « 


has hotei-hyona aixeas seintiods 60 atate senqqnd ieivichisnighbheladd," 
vaneed fay dak hgagustithedztterpes wd zhe)l osha] mpportamiqp tol «- 
consider the system of cedeirebp ocho ro pacicaleaye =o va9va tebaw odo | 
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‘oltes dhty Rigen? ed: the’ lattér ; but; al Sanaa plionh, 
‘oth ny OF ; ‘general Ys bit and fixed othe 
5 tines” ‘wher prosecutions for offehces af the Pr Be scoutoalatt 

a burn * which’ at acquitted or condemned two or ae 

‘of -a certain tone of chatictet, cannot hesitate, Hkewise,. to aces 

or condemn all similar publications. ‘Thus.a yratic ourse of 

pioceciling 4 adopted whigh places the wine ro com 

a qn’ gither: with ‘thé: government er.with th ublig. « - these 
ternatives ‘nrost; however,” be eat prej adiciat te 

case the oyernniest, being Snipéac ed by the tribunal, par pe 

ci ‘an odious and: inimical palit of view: in the othely. the a 

“WAH” be’ Fegarded:' ‘as" an abject. and blind. instrument ‘of -power. 

“Phe! conepquence’ ‘of! sucha btdte of things. must ‘unaygidably he, 

Hat! dre Fadges’ lose,: without ‘telemption, al eh independence 

pss Ay whether “god Gi if reality or in opiniop—along‘y 

“ae Fespete, thie'fa aor,’ and ecoitfidende of the better” Pan of 


v NPY SBvlie 3t stthe of ‘these objéctions,’ Bin bétn proposal, he 
HOE OF the didinary courts of justice, to appoint for the trial of 
“pablnationss progetuted at the sult of the. Crown, 2 " paxticukar. 
al; vom posed of legal ‘adlges py “politi€al assessots, and a certais 
Sion of-men of experiente, distinguiahed for their cultivated. 
?huowiedge and learning. But such ah authority would no longer 
Bé-a: tribunal, but an extraordinary commissioi,. whick would 
“vety p fhe dfiieiéntly and insecurely supply the place of a.real court 
suace. ‘Whatever such 2 commission on the one hand might 
pier rbugh the mature cf its composition, im ability and fitness 
judging, ft would lose tenfold, on the other, in ioenton 
diay weight, amd public: ¢onfidertee: 
' A wach beter reer fs ufforded ‘by the anrchgemrent at 
“éxiating ‘ian England: in cases of bel, the ses ia 
authority ss, a5‘ it’ were, divided ingo two separate mane: one 
‘of which, the bench of j weer im witha superinte! 
and pronounces - the final. went Whilst’ the ethet, th the Bot 
: decides on the’ mala: question ‘guilt or ihnacence of the 
igefendant. We ere, however; ' ‘ht fe herceiving inthis néethot 
“that uegree of .perfectiqn which has been fately ascribed: to if, im 
~France,: by several men, i othér respects highly intelligent: ‘We 
dade ether of dipitiion "that; “fdr ‘profouncih jadgment oh pofitiéal 
seerithesm 2° Fuly 99,7 it fact, il al Hotty $ dateely itély Tess Coohpetert 
chan the members of a court of justice. ° But as, Y ccording to the 
foregqing, © ianps..the seutgnes of. no gudisial ausberisy,-on 
pftappesel the Pressey. canbe oxcunpt idiom 
‘ou-the appearance of arbi deciténs and parttatity, we concette 
it to -be, beyond -4I?" conittadiction;"Hetter that this _ Suspigipg ‘OF 
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appearance sleciald attach tb a selection fram the people than to the: 
Teeges. For this very ‘reason, in countries where sich forms 

already exist, or ate’ compatible ‘with criminal proceedings, we: 
should prefer the Jury, with-all ita deficiencies and dangers, to the: 
exclusive responsibility of the Judge, which we regard as the greater. 
evil of the two. 

We shall now enter into an historical explanation of the manner 
in which the power of the British Jury, mm actions for libel, has 
attained its present consistency, and what, under its authority, | the 
freedom of the Press, in England; has become. . 

After the abolition of a preliminary: censorship in that countrys 
offences of the Press came within. the axdinary criminal junsdiction.: 
As in England no criminal process, is cirried on without the inser-. 
vention of the Jury, it natprally found. its place in ‘trials for libel. 
But; in actions of this kipd, ‘the. power of the Jury - was much: 
more ‘ limited than in any other.process, until at tbe close of the 
eighteenth century, when the aphere of that institution was mate- 
rially extended. We cannot bettes deacsibe the arate of Juries, 
before that period, than the follpwing .words of’ Me. Burke, 
spoken in favor of bareading the power of Juries, in one of ; the’ 
first Parliamentary Debates that.took place on the’ subj a 

‘It is the very ancient privilege of the people of Jand, that 
they shall “be tried, except in the known exceptions, not by Judges 

pointed by the Crown, but by their own fellow subjects—she: 
Peers of that County Coust at which they owe their. suit and. ses- 
vice ; and out.of this: principle the trial .by Jury .has:grown. This 
principle has not, that I can find, been cemtested in any eases by 
any authority whatsqever; but there js pne case in which, withovk 
direotly contesting the principle, the. whole substance, energy, wack 
virtue of: the privilege is. talien ont.of it; that. is,.io the.cagnof a 
trial by indictment or informatiog for .a libel. <The dactyine,in 
that case laid down by several Judges, amounts te this; that she 
Jury have no competence whege a libel ia alleged, except. to, find 
the gross corporeal facts of the writing ard publication, tageteer 
with the identity of the things and persons to:vwbich it refers: 
byt.that, the i intent and, tendency '.of, the work, in sbigh intent and 
tendency, the whole criminality consists, is the sole.and ‘exclusive 
province of the “Judge. . chamesives seesnmsuely © =r 
nivence of facts, not in 
actions. anceal and indifipeamts. che -swhole mates, in whieh the 


- a Loe i 


** Fete tre three fading’ principles ofthe the question, the att the isttsention, 
and the fcutoney, ore properly Satinguisted e shall hereerftex Nave an 
appoctunitg for. hew seldand os deansis egies nao often 
the two last tdeaq are biended and confaaess et: ae 
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subject(hananty concenr or interest; 4s tiker! cot of she hands of tse 
Suty.J dod:idthe:: Juryezke-more upon chetnselvys; what thépewm 
take; is: contiary|ta cheiri duty }- itiyno:monl, but<a merel> neve. 
vab power :¢che game-bp which they any us any ‘other im 
sot, ahesame by Which they inmy qren: prejudies themoadives wick 
regard to:any part of che jsdwe .befote thenr... Buch ig thas dleteet 
‘a6 2 now. stand, ity possession of .your dighebe:drintinal-coutts; 
havided: down.to'them fromm very -vespectablaclepal andestergitr-1:.c 
« Daring the Grecetehey yoars‘after' the nabulizion: cf thé’ censaa 
ship, originally exvroited by tha Serr-Chargburvind afecbwartiy. Sy 
alParli Covtrinission;' the quesdot bf dip puwerT dh Javies3 
HU aUONSfoT hbel, uppeard ro have Seen! révye cx hdows, loririetthe 


agitate « Therevexions,. indeed; snyurnees, vithers j 
imporasadicial, of: the discuatiob of this <queation Sor to ; 
cherboundary tine: berween ithe proviaes of thé Coutedihd therd 
win chetialeréemined Syne lniw, along weapey emifiverrupegd anidy 
enael xive pou 1740, undispaved; had sanodoned. tee emles_abivithe 
Jersoought: ently devideor ithe faceoff the pablivaions and “nd 
everything els waste beileft ty: the Judges. -iAllt sheo-leg at: agnd 
fapitial authorisies, froin ‘Sir Jol Hoh; the: desl Ghiek! Judtite 
afect the vevohain of 1688, down siliald Munchebt, :hinl/cens 
or Redbolt ie wtieed Gavege at Tye diese inbjaeiHloncol canta. 
th rthe rei cthe c ~ 
sine political: became - the cecanew ut) very memésalien pres 
ceedings and violent commotions im the vquutoy.:. donn Wivens 
alMeinbev (of the House of: Commons; a aiapol mederotd alka, 
verthev-epiric, and:feth reepdrtability est ‘merob! chyna) 
ay thie frcy-Bich number vf @: feriodinsl woes Wiiet bepubisind 
baiter'the thle:of the Noa tn Barren, dared: to-rhakd:@ inditvidl 
éecem armek on-the' king, and chatped s¢veral § wspeeslt 
delivered from the Throne to Parliament witht: a.7: Bos 
this-offdace he ‘was urrewed-by| dréer.of tie. Secretaty uf Smecdind 
seme -t0 the ‘Dower: di the course ef:0' fewndaye bw tues, hoprctany 
ioapin owsit-6f habeny vorpas; psi the: Chastzet. Condadit 











heed but tite: pureon: Nass au pg aoitneveesras lnoulog bee ieto-t 
- Spies Hr eroeghe before she) Heder vf UOormons; dis 

| 17968, by a menige Sedo tie the. f% hedd« 
bes-of ‘adhe Novth Brkor we, wren! warn: xd iw 
grearnmajrny 2 ‘scandalous and-sedisious : libel, - and ordpredi 
to be by che hand of fre-congeon :hingman -dotive Aidducsd; 





‘ Speech on a motion for explainiag the powers of Juries, in prosecutions 
for libel, on the 7th of Magch, 171." por P 
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mitad ob.this octetion tp the-King, the Camsvans formally: sepog. 
sised.the: principle, that ‘f-the privilegé. of-3{ meinber of Packet 
wast didynat extesid to. the sight of -publithing):lihels g's) ahd othe 
qaneurned us this address: | This: proereding sias- the cmdge 
Me ble ag!-thetie: is.scarcely another exampley - ig eden Pt 
tae History, df aParliseranthavidg aiapted, es even conntestbacedy 
resolution: tenduig 20 detertorate:their, own ptivilepen: 
uring: of. ¢be.. Nexth, Rritesr aocestonedsat dangerous. viot in Lent 
dann. Wilkes broughtian attien ‘against the fecxntiry ‘of Stsaefor 
Udegal sud-atbitrary iaiprddhmest 5.: and; hotwithstariding, ithe “dts 
cistes!| GL Restiament, nbtainad:-a webdjot af; 4800). damages.~: He 
fasiiangiva-an aene apd the bbouse: of Gorerpns) after aumoioning 
Lea gisdsan asconne of iie-coudict in! lemiary,~1764, dxpell 
rachis sansj:an,phe.grotnd «if shiz lieinp the dauthbn and pu 
bendf bdibelio Tile thsolysion sy asj:from.the unféresebn:odnsde 
ventea which attended ity. dnd .ehd eevert vetringgies ‘of. oplantios 
whishit prtsnerd,in.coiner of ptedtovewstion: ta: Eng lark » ft haar, 
paiaphe Ban Mastiddiate dnfizenset om ‘the. usuahboykse dil peoceedl 
iqnks fterlibebyat the questidn-+the: libellos Hess chiareceee 
I 


pr the! Bevion--sved rit thierl made -tha spbjeia divin tedtigay 
tissolinldrei sey: wsbianals ta vw rane slecided-by: the. sushewity df Reta 
1ament nt coe home vltse3s 


- Tithe, yeaa LGES theentappeated,: ender the Fositinvasiags til 

mameobd unies, one-of the mant, formidable: atid.peyte 
giewebBéllerscWhich Empland; of modem times, :had exer kntivess 
sear ripe hoawledge of tha: Eirck exer. cIbaveoan BE 

equalléd.and arver city exceeding: 

dethiiels and ial: ‘bende jana ignvey:: which felt Milner 
Davildar beluind:-<thin mysterious: fend kept the Beitinh pwbles fon 
tre:yeard congtadtly:; jon the: nagh ‘btemepp.iplemune dad diagssy 


adihirafiou aad hofror. : ‘ota dh OF 6: 13 OP ons gaeat oeievilb 
_ ae NOs sferersthslining: tng:sisb ledebainerie bangs tienss he-athokedy 
weitky equa] daittenk angie stigltaar: the siembera ofthe Cabinets 


abahe: ofiicessief State) high sndlows ddl: pease Pale os tess saa 
he: dffaars 3 > the f<dukten df ; sofa 109 
soraland politcal sseasteatin be Kae Kashitetter 


jualy 
able he! sight tr. . stat ob sbatiogsnooat at bis cposvets 
as if then ede. cee om Sheps ote 
beth: kkevcamicdthaéi ausbetelityzsb fer os! fo: wate: orone:af, 
theoebhut erhiednt amen of hiscageos-Yiins éle.do mone thoy busy 
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informer !—It is in my power to make you curse the hour in 
which, you -dared.to waterfere:-with Junius.”’': Ptygur saad 
After the firat: alarm which.the address of: Junius.te the Kisg 
spread through the court and the cabinet, as well asin all the chases 
of society, had subsided, it was resolved to prosecute the original 
on the 18th of June, 1770. The Chief Justice, Lord Munskyzen, 
jn his charge to.the Jury; informed them that::they: haditq. decide 
an only two questions: santely, the. fact. of the nuphsoa ton end 
its TENDENCY, 9nd that, as.the fonmer-was admiteed, there tetnaise 
ed for their. consideration, styictly speaking, nothing bat the igen. 
It..was, however, for the Coust to,.daterming how fir the papes, 
which formed, the subjectief the proseqution, sap 2 ;seditioas. 2nd 
wicked libal.. It.is clear, chet, lin: this chatge,: the GhighiJusexe 
went farthes.then the: existing judicial practice justified ;|.fors te 
eandeded. £0 the Jury nat.anly. the right-of judging nf : she faon gf 
.publigntiop, but aleo of the tendency’ of the-artecle :.andi yet ‘the 
@uastion- whether it was.a libel, was reserved forthe. Court }o Ap it 
ig. diffonk ta auppose.that such a man,as:Lotd:. Mansheld eould-de 
guiky. of this trifling and inconsistency, for, the: sake: ob sparing the 
prejudices of the Jury, or conciliating public apmior; this charge 
, poe ’ mote Od TM 
| -x ‘This laconic ‘epistle was addressed to’ tité ‘celebtated ‘Gattick? ho, 
having lnacned, derough the Printer of these Letters; that was probable 
they, would soon be ‘discyntiaued, canveyed, ‘the-intelligeane::te one: ofsthic 
King’s pages; who communicated it to His Majesty, The whole: transag- 
tion was next day known to Junius.  * ey 
»'™ The Lelters of Janis appeared first {ithe Poutre ASvERTisen, anews- 
‘paper, published by. Woooras the: Prinuo? 7. .well keowe’ for thi tdlents’ He 
possesaed, Kpasticalarly tm repurting Parlipentary,Dabatei,) his mimeteds 
irerary connexions, ang the various-giroumstances of bis lifes... e jer 
3 ‘The word in the original is Sinn, which might have been translated senge 
‘or ‘meuning, had nét Mr. 'Gextz uséd the word as synonymous sith tendenty. 
Ia this:perticular paasege both ‘wprds- are pttotell thse: eSannt ¢ Did -Tentiend) 
In the report, of the trial. gives.in Woodfall’s J unig, wol. i. pi 856 (setopdddi- 


—* That there were only two points for their consideration; the -firgt, the 


Whether the blanks or inuendves, as.to, persons.and things, iff Use iciforriation, 
way,aS.to sliom there tmeanieg of che 
soy ° oy 8 ty Foe canes 3 
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the more strikingly proves how uncertain ‘afd fluctuating muét, ‘at 
thaf‘time, have:become the foundation. on which the whold system 
pf. oriminal jucispradence, with. respect to these oritical questions, 
besten. yon, -y Se 
‘Tbe Jury. deliberated from’ morning. till night, and ‘finally 
eought in’ their verdict, in the following 1“ Guilty of 
printing and: publishing omy.” This verdict was, in every fespect, 
Bulliend voids .for the Jury, who were bownd to confine them- 
selvea to the simple’ declaration ‘of guilty ‘or not:guilty, had’ over: 
seepped: the liuats:of theiz: authority: ‘The defendant's. counsel 
eea-pontended that; in. consequence of the ambiguity of the veri 
dict,: all: ‘farther proceedings should cease'y and the ‘Court; after 
yaclating between. difficulties and seraples of overy kind, at last 
decided for a new trial. In a subsequent Term, however): witen: de 
proveadings ifor the’ second tzial:had commenced, ‘the origmal: do 
-cument (the newspaper), on which the proof of the publication 
depénded, Waa missing. + Duriag the previous trial, the forerian of 
shaJasy had:. secretly put the paper in his pocket, ‘ancbafterwardy, 
-farn if 5 and on this di pretext, but probably .on ‘othergroands 
which it:was not th . proper publicly to acknowledge; all fag- 
ther proceedings were quashed. . 
.,i Fhe trial af Woodfall was the signal for a long course of inyestiga- 
tiqns and contests, respecting .the competency ‘of Judges and Juries, 
anactians for-hibel, ‘Towards the end of the year 1770; Lord Camden, 
inthe House “of Peers, endeavdred to obtain from Lord Mansfield 
some precise explanation as to. the tendency of his chatgetothe Jury, 
by putting questions, which the latter refused to answer... About the 
‘same time Mr...Sergeam ‘Glynn drought the. subject : under’ the 
consideration of the House of Commons, by’ movirig ‘That 2 
‘Committee be appointed’ to’. inquire info the. Administration of 
Criminal Justice, and the proceedings of Judges, in Westminster 
Hall, particularly in cases. relating to che Liberty of the Prese; and 
the constitutional power and duty of Juties:”' A temarkable debate 
‘atosé,’ which forms, for latter times, ‘an historical record. ‘of RO 
Jean value ag Fox' was she most violent opponent, and Burge 
" «+ This happened in-the second year of: Mr. Fox's parliamentary careet. He 
then epake with extreme qontempt of, whatthe friends of the motion called 
‘the Porurar orrniok. He intinvated that he kriew no ‘other voice of tHe 
-peopte, arid would recognise noother than that whieh is: prunounced by the 
majornyof Parliament._.“VEhy thet,” seid-he, | should we ‘hesitdte to put 
‘ambegative wpona question, which spate ftom euch a low sourte F—from dirt 
is came, and vo.diré let it-return/-Gee Speéches of the Right Honorable 
Charics James Box, vol. i, page 5.— THe expressed himself in a similar-styfe, 
ehree years uftesj 14774, when thé: same Woonraczr, whe had prétited the 
Letters of Junius, was brought to the Bar of the House of Commons, fora 
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hess dealows supgotter: of. the motion; ; which wis é finally ne Ms 
tivad ay a considerable majonty.. In the year, 1771, Mr. Davedess 
wallb sought forward the question inanether and raore definite form. 
e.moved for leave to bring in ja bill to empowex Juries,.in alf 
eee ion for seditious writings, as well as generajly iy e¥ 
kind Qf. libel, to decide on the whole contents.of the article or a 
chaiged, as libellous $ on its political tendency, and the: crimins 
intention of, the author 5 as well as on the fact of the, publicatjon 4 
without any exceptian or. limitation “whatever. ; This motion waa 
algo xejected by a gyeat majority. Even many who. did sot object 
the principle of the motion, felt, themselves empliarrassed br a 
diese of, eobdemning. the opinions previousl pronaunced al 
Uglggs . and, lea authorities, whether the shauld pase gies 
enactinig.oy, a declaratory law. To get rid of that sical te 
meastre was , Aejected, and Juries’ ‘were allowed to proceed in hee, 


Way, tes 
a Roe and all such scruples, seem to. have vanished 0} or 
Cea, wheny twenty years later, Mr. Fox, ‘then the hero.0 
ah the idol of the people, revived the subject. it . thé 
.Cammons.. He introduced isin May, 1791, by:a leasned 
oe gugus,speech ; and, what appears very, astonishing, carried 
almost without Op sition? But it.was. pppesed, 48, 
ds Howe of. Peers, by three oh Jegal authorities ; namely, 
AIGA, yrlow, Kenyon, 7 and Bathurst, aad thrown, out on the: firsp 
phate, ln the .session of 1792, however, it passed the House 
ards, Stwithstanding the protests of the Judges. | This bill. dep, 
wed t e.JALy, in, prosecutions | for. Jibel, competent! to give. a: Gam 
xerdict of « guilty or,pot guilty, u upon the. whole «iatter putin: 
issue. upon, then indictment ox information.” « 
‘Tt is not surprising that such a Parliamentary measure w shoud 
i 7 tet. ro tet g, -q fet v2. oF nannd ‘¢ a feo, 
e:written by Ho ’ the ‘ & 
Sect pry sti) i ta 4 Hone Tox agri the spanber, Norton is 
Geen th e Porigprent and Wilkes, tHe puint of Domestic Politics, on whieh 
teSt HVitdtiGn af that pimie prevhiletl; end ”.jtsidted thee was ‘sio¥ 
Uee-copdeet nb pesued; with res pent to the -Middlesss Riection;-as. vader 
hy Inggined, that had made the House lose the ¢ confidence of the nati 
their tame submission to the. numerous insults‘that had been offered ta 
~ ‘Sovereign ahd Partigment:-— All his heavy siris “aghitist vere 
wiites however, efterwaitty. me of! n 


vay bans see SM gad Ses Lge ely eee Ts, 
* Qa this.eccasion Bueexsyppariey | the motienby the 8 seech, fcomn bic 
the above pa a ave $5, is‘extracted. He spoke with eine wisdom and mo- 
deration tot, | fi thedast’years-of histife; when deeply inhpressed w with ith Horrgf 
ateheebuse, of the! Pedy de 6 YUesHN ts be achiaghed'of 
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have heen carried triumphantly ; for the maxim that the Jury, in 
éases of liktel, had to decide on the fact of rhe publication . bly, 
was a manifest departure from the rule which governed aif’ other 
ctiminal cages. ° We thould be ‘justified in presuming, even if no. 
particular proof could be adduced, that this departure was not the 
effect of mere accident, but hid its foundation in the peculiarity 
@itich, as the dncient legal authorities had rightly observed and felt, 
distioguishes offences of the Press from ail other crimes. -But 
sais circumstance, the origin and pillar of the old doctrine, seenis 
nt to have been fully understood either by its opponents.or ith 
soarmegt Hefénders. ‘One thing at least is certain, and, at the samé 
time, ‘not’ little remarkable, that it does not appear to have been 
dibtittecty brought forward either. in’ Parliament, in the Judicial 
proceedings, or by thé contemporary writers. It is, besides, to be 
observed, that during the twenty years which imniediately preceded 
the act of 1792, the niost perplexing uncertainty prevailed on this 
aulset ig the Courts of Justice. Lord Mansfield, in his chargés 
ind opihions, in yatioug cases which closely succéeded eaclr otlie 

give the prepondéraice occasionally to‘the one and the other dete. 
tine: Sorhetimes, as in the case of Horne Tooke, he neany rokek,. 
Yed the wholg questiow of the guilt of the defendant ‘to tiie Jory, 
end‘even-required them ‘to consider and determine‘ whether ¢hd 
Words of. the defendant were meant innocently or’ lauidably.”. At 
other tines, as i the case of the Dean of St. Asaph—telebratkd’ 
forthe eloquence which Erskine displayed on the tridl—be wished 
to confine the’ Fury:strictly within the old bounilarics. ‘ This stat 

of ddubt and uncertainty rendered ‘a lefislative meature, to's 
the! law, highly desirable snd even necessary. Arid ag public a 
toh Had long been declared agaiust the Judges, it was to be expecrer 
that the decision of Parliament'would be in favor of- the’ clatmig OF 






Fury. ~~ an an 
Since the act of 1792 no essential change has taken place m the 
kity feapecting the liberty of che-Prees: '"T'He'act of the 'yéhr' 1796} 
whith relates to the revenve rathar than 59. politics, gontains sed 
wate. ans istriati regulations, ORPOEMDG of + application ab 
afin p- dutics:to the conmmeriniwspaperey and impopes tesyy pencils 
tes on those who tiay viokste ite’ provisfbos! "But nly oe ‘Bulge 


Ghtritl "beat 2 fy Been 
ang athes legal punish 
affects hs” .insprigdumncear! 
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whether the asticle:-be lballous. of, got, it can baye.no-inflgence on 
the determ determination af the Fagin. question.at issucy.. vend it-hasy.as, Mir 
a8 we. know, never yet been acted BpOR. . « . ae ape 
... The decision.of . Parliamaat, ig she. ear. 1709, i is. still. viewed. ps 
the. common triumsph of the rights of Juries and the -Liberty.of the 
Press, and .is consequently regarded, -by the friends of- beth, 28.2 
mosti.fortusate. event... Whether it is. proved. to he‘ wich by its 
results, is a.questiog to- which, on account. of. the diversity of fae 
and feelings, very different and Opposite, answers, may be expected. 
‘We. shall not conceal ‘our own opinien.on the eubjept, howenpr 
dittle it may ,cosespond. with thie: fgyarite. notions of the. dag. :- We 
must, howevey, im the first. place, remark .that this Parlinmentasy 
decision might appear. justifiable, ever.to. those -who ,enfettaina 
mote unfavorable. opinion of its. practical. effects than we do;.for 
there. is still another question behind;. namely, whether: the oppa- 
site decision woyld nat have been attended with worse cangequences. 
‘What might not have happened had the Parliament ‘allowed. the 
pid, wavering and equivocal practice to continua, er had, byra'so- 
lemn decision, sanctioned:the maxim. that .Jusies, in .actions- far 
jhel,; were only competent ta prongunce.op the fact.of: the publ 
gation.? "Fhe Judicial Power, which;-ia.. these: spenmy. times, |has 
too often had:to share-the fate of the.other. authorities,. would dave 
‘become, in.the. highest degree, odious and-suapected.,. [hei inane 
table consequences of every public. prosecution: against, offences.of 
the. Preas—the analyzing of the offensive. article; che, deface, -af 
the accused,.nsually. more bold and. always. moresmischipvaus than 
the libel jtself, the acandal-of.:the public discussion, the,.sqphisixy 
of the.Counsal,.the contest of the Crawn ‘Advacabes’ myth the; L9- 
fendant, and aften of the Judge.with the Jury, in. cehprty. all. the 
yatious.circumstanees which, .in thesp dangeroya, proceedings,taxp 
nf far greater importance, and sre.attended with far mona sations 
consequeriges : than. any. verdict of. acquissal.or Gondemagupn oe. 
e>--wauld have. remained unchanged;.. The J ay 
they had. fomaesly dgne, .haxe sometimes acquitted. the ot ae 
cantiary,to.all legal evadence, . an.the.greund off the paoof, af.. the 
acts.of . printing -and publication, heing insufharsits.1or. in the-casp 
of | that being impossible, wow bya dry.yesura. of: OW, GULL Np 
have reduced the Judge. to the, perplexing Altespativg of, gither, sefp 
ting . the defendant ,at. liberty, with the, fullest conviction, of. bps 
eulie or declarm “the verdict invalid. The licentiousniess of the 
see9 would nos: bern captained, whilet the ,semedieaiagamst 
it would have been:still further degraded in:public:opshion: ° Paws; 
adcordiiy-to’ onr'view-of! the enbject; the Parliament ‘of 'YTH25 by 
roving. the whale respandibiljty.on the Jury, made ‘choice re af tee 
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(+ Butwhistever may be thought asd thd points it ie SerediPenie 
‘the history. of ‘the prosdeutions for Abel ih Rnptaind, during tHe 
last five and twenty yeard, ‘presents tid very" favorable” pittute “to 
these who entér upon a seriéus sid’ stridtly ih pte Investigation 
208 the political and morat state f'tre natidnt.' (Nothin bit the fa- 
‘tality 6f-a dliad dapriee is‘to be ‘seeri itr the Fate of these’ présécd- 
tions. ' While ‘the: boldest-offendérs'ate sometimes triumphantly 
‘acquitted; insipnrificant delinquents ate! offer: tredted with tite Widset 
-irerciléss severity. ‘Por a-trifitig rrewipapersparapraph, an’ ahieé- 
“bee; inconsiderately sdopred' ahd’ as Hieomsidetately repeated (‘a 
“displediing’ judgment pronounced'iport ‘a fiteignet of’ tistinetidi, 
186é., THéiidudts are sometithes sentenckd:to°pay-heavy fies aft’ to 
‘auffer shiprisoment;: Whilst the most! avdwed irbellist. reniditts ui- 
‘foticed, ot ‘is either-merely:proueeded against; pro foi muy by‘ tHe 
“tvorney-General, and never-bromght into. Court; ‘or, pethaps, dt 
dength, after triak dequitted; “amidst the: loud-irejbicings- Of His 
‘part pel DB lac tee BE eee PON tee Tha” d yeead suits! SRE 
+ The let of'a political writer in England; of-one; at 1edét) wi 
Hs’ not-contterit ¢o confine himself within certain bowride+-for tite 
who! uridetstin that art enjoy -penfict liberty ‘of che Petey evety- 
owhett.itis] i reblty;' not' se ‘niuch-to be ‘envied-as ‘thi beet 
‘Péesed; froin: the rikmerbdtrs “exainples of unpunished anddcit}, fd 
though he miy“hopt ‘to ededpe-the tertors of un ex-officio: procks4; 
'yet~he is: never Jeertain,-eveil for a’ day, that ‘he “will: for’ 'B¢ ve 
‘souphly roused from histevérier ‘Phe’ consequences which atter 
thé mere filing of- dn-infotmition, eveh fo: the inrwcent; have béeh 
‘already explained 5: and ify at-last; ‘thée-Jury-return 2 verdict of Nut 
“Gailty, the Defendint-récéives to’ irdemiificatién for alt: hl 1d¥s 
he siay; n-th’ rhéean tine; ‘have: stistairied:: -Juries ‘are; beahtes, 
‘eabjact to aifthd webknestes* aird: pastoris ‘of hanran ‘nstafe; ite 
Sar predter depree that Fadich? FAbinale? IF. they, ficlizieto the 
tptdhe -OF ‘lrbdtty; they view he alsodd~of Sel With itid ifetetioey 
"they, -perktapt, evéh “participakein the demttinen th; however. 
dtid extrivapaht; of the atithot? ‘atid? itr that casd the 'Kttet ‘Had iid- 
‘uhinp’ to’ fear’ BE the Pity tticihe which’ however now ‘seldanh 
Happens,'to the Side UP thre Govertiment, std their opinions t¢ not 
correspond with’ thse of thé Défendgnt, they draw the’ boundat 
berweetr- the’ wee and abuse of fresdom with’ ‘the’ utmost’ severity. 
Thue noehiny cah be indre uncertain thar suth decisions:: “Watt, 
37° 1 CPDL PI ST. 20, Pdr OCP wae | aoe i Ae? 
ior} cifebiante-of peeiildr hardebip' to the ‘Défenduhé, i wl thege 
cases; is, that he is _not.permiteed. to ptove, in judtification, the. actual wuth 


pf his seerdang. Lhe dewlish lam, thas is t9 say, sde precce. of he Coyed 
df Jistige, bas decided that (with the exception of civil.actions, ‘inv hich 
taages aré claimed for private Tibels) the truth of the contents d wrid 


cannot justify its publication; and that, in all cases, truth or falseHedd hs Ter 
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hewessty wap iieedpstg Sepended’ deri: tive inj uty Which 
be‘ulffeogd: by chet erdetle-asid erpente of: the piticeedtiyh! we deeds! Pe 
result is,-move: os less, a matter of scvidenty - 

uBavwhet sve-all che which: eliventet indvidieale, cation! 
cedoppired:. with -tie rnigchi sindrsence whinhy Sade ee ee 
agnt eybyena, the: lientiowaness of the Pree aisd- thie dnbcffic 
of. the semredios aguinst it, nsitt, 00 sin-inedicolable “extent, Havé 
wpde. the: wellsanderstood interests: of ‘deciety, the dignity er tie 
State, the consideration of ite cervaats, pudlic order, ‘anidit and’ 
teanjedlivy, und the merality ahd. happiness‘ of thé peopte | "Or 
thieipart.of the subject 4t is properto listerrte these mith whe tate! 
Hever:suGered-theraselvet-to-be carried way by thé cutteat Gf the” 
reed ‘who, seguriless--of transient ‘poputar feet, ‘Hate ‘beblil? 

on a point sufficiently elevated to take a‘ great view oF : 

+ Burke, to whom we may be-petmitted to appealidn euch 
) Weete, in the year: 1796, the fefhewig'rétharteable words? 
onal ‘impotence of the Courts of Justice, in cased of! litel 208” 
ek ee ofthe: 
pablics a eretge 

~@:Bablic - présetutions are become tittle better then ssthieols for’ 
taigeens of -ne use but to improve the desterity’ of etir etirhinkle ft the 


saystery'of evasion; op to: show ‘with what compte teriin “met 
Tay conesire. dgninet the cormmnoxtiret oe ree eet aaa 









Cy Gihy enemnpt its awful head. . ding id-acteite, except 
wihae thé laws liave rande sidered; cvtty j iy titciendes ‘anid ‘fartd 
guet>ehat: ie net: &rey and faction, :: the distempers oF! 
telaged -fibre-pra and prepare altruse siiértel feirce' of obi 


vullpnon:in the body of the state, the: stiadineds of the’ physiciat-t8 


‘bythe very-aspedt of the diseesé. The ‘doctér of 


the cesstitution, pretending ‘to under-nite ‘what ’ha id not ‘able"t6- 
céenad tries, chkinks vnks Broce his oven: -éperation.'- He doubts” and” 
athe: walucarp Wat eviioid tertore ef: the cautery arid thie 
a ihe takes a Poer-cresfit even from: Nis defeats and:covers" 
0s Seth Sa 2 a SU Tomei) oede ot SP Te pte beg ae 
she deogemnce orzuiltof. thee weritery is att stim portant-qu serio, 
Pee acts terete emanates ee 
eir verdict on iting, . ut i ether.w .. 
seit ts publ ligthé gh gn the writing, wife founded on Bikertar it srg ae 
Se -eays the clear, wmequivdtcal, end hitherto, ina Courts of ‘Jus-- 
meainmined dactibeel BR rigs Ceipsinal 










y Laws whist; weully, proé: 
sents a most ludicrous contrast to what is daily asserted, respecting: a ive 
other countries! The evident effect of this rule of law has been a Pp wan of 


increase of the arbitrary power of the Jurg, tip in the. prea 
mae certainly, in most cases, exercise to | advantage of the ee ike eee 
t st under a change of crouse fag be convert 
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Impotence wupdes the sack ofderiep.:- dle pebechet thermporienaion 
ofthe Lawa;3+-in his bande he-oaes them. befitedcand d depietd.”: 
This melancholy pictune-has, lose nenenf ute erieb catomay rather 
besnid that, its speamblanee:ta:the-original bébomes tevery' dar 
more and more. striking... Teas who betes, of late, attentixelyjabe 
sezned the intesnal:affaire.o§ Bagland; canmet anistabe a, single trait; 
and, must beable to. add snany equally distressing, Beemesmesith’ 
restoration: of, peace, ship yaratura) state dischings, shis disgtacefup: 
and daily.contest, between boxadiess andacity-on-the one side, anni’ 
pomerless yecistance an ¢he.other, Hee not-mesely béerneonsinsibd oes: 
hos .even-mada amost alaresing progress... A: wellingesnted wrists: 
of thepregent day ;okseryes, thak, ‘seorppared with hid phe minusttows: 
Cpl all opmer gauyneg of sissatinfoedon ave szifling, anden bearcely 
be taken, into.acsount,”’ zt, ace | 
Lhe. milest Jibelless. haves pwich, sanexempled, ‘eBronbery, cxogtad 
theix, standauds AR ppposities: tothe Geverament, not seee] yxay che: 
strgets. af: Lgndans Dips, | ML -Avary Gity gredt and sinall, an crpery steven 
aud. Village. :fORBB FT, still ore licentiana thar Jatniuas wathoke: 
possessing a spark of his superior mind, publicly boasts: of: havisig- 
oat nah seen eh vix monte, one milion copses of ae ee 





sepeceeing. 7 
seh, ‘and,. amit: aaa in order that the very oxiatemon bt Peed. 
teat as x to the ae wie mey uot: tbe teeny one isdivis: 


Lid has-been altended b ~ bestlintiog deboct “The cnc of 
Hou, she hoakselles,.in which-all. that.coutd, in feames -actnenat- 
the came sort, be regarded, as seortifying -to the Government, nad: 
encouraging to thase who wish to disparage it, wae. ‘condéntratady 
in one focus, has, at length, made manifest the long since decided 
victory of: the Press.of the Populace:over the State, ‘and exhibjred: 
that victory it features 56° gigantic, that, if the’ Ministry do “not” 
devise some ‘new remedies, or call somie new fornia, to ‘their. aid, * 
perhaps the wisest determination would be to. renounce - 

those criminal prosecutions, and to abandon the Press to ite own: 


delirium. are 
~ ft “ y, 4° ‘ ’ , . ‘ot ~ “aS 
P , oa To) 


“8 Quarterly Review, Jabuary, 4512. 


* After Conpers’s Sight from Englan nd, Howe destared joel. ts wa tie! 
continuér of the political paper publish 
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~- Pain ‘would be 'the attémpt “to deny the facts we have siated. 
The friends of in unlinticed extension of the Freedom of the Press, 
goin ses however; agaist the consequences to be deduced 
these facts by a kind of two-fold argument: as’ they either 
acknowledge the full-extent of thé evils arising from the abuse of 
thie ‘Prese,;bnt “maimain that they are more than counter-balanced 
by the ‘advantages’ connected’ with its freedom; or they regard 
those evils, the reality of whiich cannot be disputed, as insignificant, 
ind in tto way detrimeéntal to the intérests of the State. ..°  ; 
‘ The ‘supporters of the first view, who are the most powerful 
and‘ “consistent advocates of ‘the ‘Liberty of the Press, say :——We 
corifess that the present situatiori of the British Press, is neither 
miére nor les’ than a: state of absolute anarchy, occasionafly inter- 
fupted by the feeble checks of an arbitrary‘ discretion, accidentally 
foused: - We admit algo that this’state is‘ productive immediately 
of great evils, and its consequences of still greater.—Immediately, 
Weczirse it ‘converts ‘into poison the noblest nutriment of the human 
tind, and ‘delivers up the people a prey to the inflyence of the 
fnost worthless -sedicers.—In its consequences, because by relaxin 
the ties which bmd the individual citizen to the State, it gives rise 
to:timperous : disorders in the social economy, and Jeayes ‘stil 
greater datigers ta be apprehended. But the Liberty of the. Eress 
, Hotwithstanding, a superlative good, which‘we do not think-tog 
dearly purchased, even‘at this high price. ~ | 7 ag 
lua ee t,t. Hoe mercede placent———— Te 
walk’ botdty bmidst storms and hyprricanes thari languish in 
a:ftagnant ‘morass! If the dangers of the Liberty. of the Pregs can 
be averted: by measures-which do hot compromise its ‘essence, such 
measures are-welcome to us.’ If, on the contrary, these medsures 
be unattamables: or, if national ‘customs ‘and national “characters 


Menibers of Parliantent, the Laws, arid even the Constitution, were satyris- 
ad ip she. most “outrageous. manner. . Thore was. scarcely 4 single ‘Jine ia 
these Parodies, which, if treated as a politidal offence, by.apy ordinary Judie 
cial Tribunal, would-not have been sufficient to send him to prison’ othe 

ry. But.the sad experience of ‘similar cases, in which Juries had pre- 

dd-the most atryciyus Hbdllers, seeméd t¢ bave compkttely discouraged 
thea Mimsters. Ovher expedients were-meditated; but a year of hesitation 
passed away: sinssabst tacito medicine timore. At length it was rebolveg tb 
overlook the political contents of the jibel, and merely to prosecute the 
blasphemous forni of the publication. But even this course, which was re- 
Serted ta in consideration of a certaie mecheatical réspect for soligiqn, Which 


the English peopld, amidst all. their demonalisation, still presueve, prodwecd, 


altes three days of naesampled qonkests, (theres suecesein ed ures, ihky 


three similar verdicts of acquittal, ois a Pee ere 
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oppose ineufmiountable obstacles to jts introductiaty; our.cheide is 
decided. Rather than the Liberty of the Press should suffer 4 
materia} restriction, we will take it with all its. deformities, diagrn, 


ders, and excrescences. °, fd we ee eon eed 
. This, languige is at least open and manly, _ isedom, and Bult 
or Law, are the two elements of civil life. . To ynite both, spitha 
the law shall not destroy freédqm, npr freedom make enctoachs 
ments on the law, is the duty of thpse to whom the maintenance 
and government of States is entrusted. , The. mass of mankind 
feels the necessity of: this union obscurely, and, as jt , weres; by 
instinct.- Amopg the indiyiduals’ wha are, capable, of , reflecty 
on the éubject, and whose number must always increase with 
the progtess of society, however near. they may. gradually ap- 
proximate to the central point of the balance, it must always bape 
pen, that either the impulge towards freedqm, or the predilection 
for the law, will obtain the preponderance. Personal. intergsta, 
education, external cirtumstances, and the rank, which. each indivi 
dual fills in ‘the State, determine him to the one. or the, of sidey 
These are the two natural parties, into which the well-info 
part of the world is necessarily divided, and must ever.be dixided. 
under the most perfect constitutiqn, and, whos¢ reciprocal disputes 
and contests never can overthrow the State, if the. legislative and 
governing authofities are raised to that due degree of elevation by 
which alone the union of conflicting principles and the tranquillity 
of the whole society can be attained and insured. We do not, 
therefore, mean to reproach these individuals who, though favor- 
able to the restraints of -law, set astill higher value on liberty,— 
who, were.a sacrifice, to be made, would rather make if at.the-bat 
zard of tranquillity than at the expense of freedom—who, withqug 
directly approying the anarchy of tha British Press, or. attempting 
to dissemble igs injurjous effects, regard that anarchyas an unayoids 
able evil, and the inconyenient concomitant ef a preponderating bp- 
nefit. Let them, however, be candid enough not to condemn as 
slavish spjrits, andthe toals of tyranny, thase who, regarding: she 
subject under she othez-paint:of miew,.are more. apprehensive of 
danger-tu.order: than to freedom.’ Poe. eet a 
But.there is a gecond class of adijirers of the British Freedom of 
the Press, who, if notin opposition to. heix better, conviction, tem 
FAGTE IGMOKAROR, OT DCTHETBItys. assext that, the abusevof the. Press. in 
England, with all its: undeniable.consequestcas, is'a vlight, nay, even 
an imaginary evil, which can never injure a firmly established and 
* Hes, of course, evident thar the extremes of: both perties, ‘trattely, tie 
blind enthusiasts.of ‘trocduta, whocade tegurdiess 'ng-to the’ grraraniees’ uf 
public order, ald the: purthal ativetates-ef powbr,' who entertain No respect 


a 


for individual liberty, are not here taken inte account. — - 
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Staves” Svorp thing ii-eheut country; i is pret 
pours ashe moet perfect oder and ihetr bold a ccbed i 
any:abute of the Preis} there‘the people are happy} the rdspeet’ 
the.laws undiminished; the digaity of the Governmetit snimieles 
tatods aut ite power, hot onlyipteet chough fot‘al? Je gears 
inc many wespects, predéen thunis Létibisieht With the 
welfare. This, «hich i¢ totilly « different view of che etibj enone 
dint previously wmed, is, for evident ¥ensons; ! eidifaventtiete 
lend; :and.at presenrialsd, thé genéral-and prevailing Med if Fry 4 
nary tnd al cduntrien ethene aestions of « te 


ofa 
of EBewes or Baghoe, is to be repwrded ne 8 A mneneNerdhtese? e 
sateen It %, On ‘the colitraty, a d6rdré, io 
rapes, ceed coverivhtl ming malady, only capable’ of being Wwithotodd™ 
bpdiboll prwhiely if not porfe otly soured fn Sn ell $5 vied? parts, 15: belt 
strump wig vigoreés. It is riot” fmrkediate ‘operation of- 
fin: the Government, (whith ‘fat Jong dite’ heed votated’ by se: 
Hitentinumess of the Prevs,) but, the remedies bupplicd by the con- 
pryeread the reciproos) atdieticof che vals olassts of pe 
pokitied? parties—tby the ri priail of: edlar 
dere! ytheteaiwence Chie conatieatioval Meeehereect secared” 
amb confemed, of the vrest travigtill mass to the popular excesses 
dintdactions;: emt innoveionsy-by ai) the various couriterpdiser 107 
therdestréctivesrsion ofa tlcdations: Press, that'tirve Bitherro maith 4 








en «| 
erro suppose; the ‘British epietention i ae Hite thtletited td-a8e™? 
of che-Prqst, fer:its ottgin, ae fer-ics nidiitenancé. | “TRE? 
cwuieutl ae a rt ace oe) ayer 
oases: ePredom 
a wilelesceqepy = PaeeeENd Mein By a et aa? 
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avin ting >it has, te Serna Reon adtnplind do ebeavion the 
ad. to tham, and if. it-qtdl cabsiat, i i9-becquee:it has maintained 
not by put sn,spite of she.degenerat Lebetty of the Prdesy::.: 
v ANEW shoulda qpestion 6; Hela kink be dsiver. tor its whos? 
cbse : Why. talculate how  letge sodqeew6 corrupting and dew 
sae a ptate may néceive withont accomplishing its dew 
struction ?.:]f the igeptinugneed o£ the Presodd nat actually thneatew 
i ariey of agai NO icvn The carontniciee ete eee . 
wna peste hex moval life ?.. Lhe. ditorgassisi nyeeeing, eine 

which thet periodical. pamphisteers, parisculasty: these 
man orders in instil into the lower clagses. of the-pedpte, ee 
alarming imthei¢-aature, byt. etill nose alareings when it's cor, 
sidered that themea-who promulgate thers exericine-an unbountied: 
sol oyei she opinion of millions. of. reatlers; whe cannot prox! 
enre the antidace of: hemor Writings, “Kbose pesfidious demagoyere 


adad -hepes,, i - igpaginary euffetinge; “Every: -barthien 
may. fall, heavy on- iadivadvels, every: accidental dillicuky,s 
cmt etann de by the change of simes afid:cirepm 


stances, .is reppesemed as the inamediate effect df - he: igeapibiity;. 
selfishness, and culpable blundering of the administratioat::: The: 
most criminal and absurd desigas are impeted te the-Minéstars ;, and 
lest the Oppressed showld delay to seck tedress at thete’ew.n Soebdsy:j 
future is painted to them in blacker colors then the peeqint. 
thus, a thick clond of dejeation, bitterness, -and discontent is spheath: 
over. "the: nation; men’s. minds ace: filled with bestile nverssna ad. 
gloomy anxieties, and the poot man is at last deprived of .comfbet,. 
cheerfulness, and all enjoyment of life. Every feeling of sattafacu. 
teu.and. security, and of: confidence in the Government, the. trantet: 
quil and -williag obedieace of. the People, - their-sthady cemignation:.: 
under. unavoidable sacrifices, and all the fruits and ornanrents-af.2i: 
geod. constitstion,, are- falsifieds perventes atd <acqusapedt bop thet 
harpy hands of these iniquitous eqribblera. “Phascneither: she! aegis 
lectnal nor moral cultivation of the: pebpl® can..psospds ink. auohra- 
state, 9 of. politiegl. creruptiqn is solfrenistent. oe: tga td svithenlgs 
i sa8 6 Dp tyre yet ed yt tens 1.67? Of 
Bat the mischief does not end here. . The. inctieeble-xe-netidni: 
ths. enormoys ahuge i a Preps; 038. the: spirit and meseures .of fie. 
avernment, myst. be taken -into-accovak ‘Theygh wo statesman. 
ought,-to, yield so fepliags of- pesepnel dieplennert:or- ) 
ha British-sratpamag raust necessarily acqdire mone than engr. 
an mdifference to hexule-insieations, and personal E slandiesss* 
ang sab Wess nd thaugh, most, Bisel Mipisere oun. evidienp an: 
ect neal ia the apt of toleration. znd 


éodswmenahy at 
nafute will: ee ben ts Rit oer ana exasenip be ougpnvcd slat 
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seivergteyl. attaakes : of , che icked - and. aarqcioys 
ite nid Cabs imieton 8 on theme ban.thay amet oge 
casiopally cherish ween to set bopnd’, in one -wayor. sreto. chia, 


atpocigus disorder, is ag gertain.as, that.they eo 
duty, as well. a¢.theix Seelings,maugt led th this. swieku>. 
As statesmen, they cannot ‘be ignorant of the. peri ious conse. 
quences of the evil, and ay guardians of public order they cannot 
regwed.it. with indifferepec. At the nesee titeerthey: weil geitactly 
aware. thet if. iamot:in.their ppaeet 20 chosk ‘the antempemasel og: 
the Press, by any immediate reform rm of the laws aad. instiiuibn’: 
comaseted with. it.' 22.0. Ut to spade bigad Aad |, 
=f Y henememiaime therefore tio, course fos the Dlmmissers: to: tabesepn 
cept w eadedvepr to. mainfainia certain ealanoe:itr the padlaical taut 
chisie, py nedoulling sheiy Sars, #0. extend thein owm pottery wads 
censequentiy to limit, individual Jiberty, if. not bey uscemcignsiomal : 
steatchds of aushesicy,.at least. bp.evet'y measure witich canbe tel: 
anyhwap cosphoited .with the: lettez of : the law, send yby: anty’.aiedib: 
juded fn theeyeofthe legislature. The French Ministeriof Jee! 
tige,a shart tame since, judigiouslp obs soliton i the act of Hibess: 


the great by bulwark o in Leghtnd, weeds 

iatthea® sins, merhepe lem lew: Meadeaniy cuspetned Md had 
not the abuse buse of ‘he Pree increased and multiplied the a saa ri 

ty 


site of. the Goverament, and hae Englan’ has thus probabl 

in on of her liberties, as much a¢ she- fancies she; has. gained’ ancl 

others? - The justice of this.observution-caniot be dowbred. 

Powe certain that, of late, more than ofe ministerial meseure Would 
assumed another charecters more than'one-polittal tansectiitg 

would: have, taken a - different. direstién, had- not -the -liventiotianesy 

of the popular-svriters: deranged all: tite uegugl ysodes of viewiny sub! 

jects, and changed the whole situation of the peoples with  respaat 

tothe constitutional authorities; and: awakened disthustand fext“in. 

minds: which would otherwise hare béen' btrnrgers ‘eo-elther.°° FE 

oe 2 any Tl Soret ae SUITED oh oeq. 


Z To replace the Liberty of the Press within more restricted nao sing 
or to effect Rpot any ptsential. change in wis udicinl prockepiags 
of the Presa, has. become j mpracticable ‘a Fogt land, and -‘t the: Sc 
a 





perhaps, only produce’an crease © evil. When a nation, like Gré 

tain, has, for-upwards of’ a demtiry, been free from all “political: resteicthot 
on the Press, sid whea thote wie cate ie have} during fw 

years, been sccdstomed ta stand fa Ae idee either. fuy = 


abiee, but to be responsible to a body however 
is 2 lected from the people. thentslvey it hich, few a ae erate vaderiil 
uch euch system. Te e¢grcely need be dbserved thar this is no 







of ite excel Aiiteane does ‘not couse W) be. diseame beemane itt ae 
curabie, ... 

2 Discours de Mi. fe Garde Sepuns Ale Chartpe ges Deri re 
December, 141%, - > - 7 ay: eh 
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_ the-party, whid contend For poptilar rights, were to cormift their 
real intefetrs, would exert al} thew infuence to rere the 
scares of he Rrets. “T'het this p rty, in England; exactly - 
the oalaconw of poi that the is n Ho wey guided " cal 
pores Prudence, bait by feulouny ai and pascon. - 
ye ee Ny beeen ' 
\ Lain following arp the sovnlts of the “jew wé have taken of che’ 
pene, ote abpresemt, sisbsiacity a Englert, for: preventing the abuee - 
L Tue Srare ov THE Léw, in go far a8 respects: the sscestaine . 
ing and the defining ot ‘offences, is, uoder the present spatem,' al- 
sponiedibg ay congtitutes an offence gf the Press is age> 
any Jaan. - An wather »who, vbr came priotmp, dex) 
coonan Ok high treasop,.o¢ ay an cme, falls . under.:a> 
di€esdnt ‘egal wyotctn, be Jn aj! other decision, dn théorev: 
minaliay on. inttovence.af 2 ein is, ipa es Seferred to juriediga:: 
tian which ‘wiki seldom ged :preyicus. decisions, but ‘which 
pronounce judgment from. immediate impressions, dr fsesy.' 


mie ia = word—rarhitrarig. wt @2Uptod 
J. Tus Foam on Acriow i is imperfect, inadequate and pnd: ! 


“LM. ‘Tar J DRO LAK, PROCEEDINGS or TRIa&, since: the. ‘yawn 
1792, are still,.in- point of foray, conducted by the Crown Praser:; 
Cuter, and subject #0 the co-operation and control of the Judges . 
bat axe, with. regard -to the final decision, to all real intents, and.. 
purposes, placed exclusively at. the discretion of the Jury,-and the.: 
rpanuer in which this crisi¢a] duty.has, fram that period, bean fyle,, 
filled, i . mnepotly eepoind by the Present state of. political. Wits 
ing in Eng 

But. if, notwithstanding thee aopsidecations, the grownd-wark , 
of; the, system.now existing, in Ragland, become a, model for other - 
States, earnest attention ought, at least, to be paid to the following 

eon The ‘corporat ation, oF the stare of the law, oe it ne" 

as the ae ct in ogi of the Press —(we distinguish i it from — 
Formal, Jegislation whi which cage merely to the judicial proceede. 

we of ascurecy aud com-:.: 

prenteteugepd at - 

that, from itd very nature, the work must always be irttperfect. 

_* The form of bring: the action, and the manner of conducts | 


doe 


judicial canst: esiy aia dean hey 
endatel st ina ent notorio i isions, either: 
6 cle ere oe the scion. 


It. In countries where the Sry sendy forme part of the Far 
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Rv tcnsth, after four yours of violent _party'contéet—tox 
Oné tiand, of unteasonable resisthnice to the elulthe of the abe; 
at Eclectic toncessidns ; on the’ offer! of ritmersds: 
§)}-thete prevails ‘throughout the whole ‘of Geraatt Ay 
agitation: and ‘that sort ‘of" terh per; white 


eee reat catastrophes i W , has Depart toennad hee 
fat which most ‘actité,  ravestoas, ‘aha eatftsd 
denigotc efforts, working front: below > Cand nner 


themselves, Have accomplished, ‘nately, the athens 

exasperating the peaceftd, tranquil; ‘sober; ' gd oid 
Gernian ‘nation, in‘all ffs‘clements ‘atid Wepths; thele ‘who wt 
from above, and ‘hold fhe exivemity of the ‘politieab avert: 
- have, by stbtile ariticrpativns,’ sacecssfully Devapht leben: 
Bat, as ina "Rie honor ef thet naccesey withort watid reat sony, 


Meainwhite‘n Pimpolse’h ile Been given. ‘to: he “ek etted yale 
sions ‘at eVéfy"momene When: they: werd alsoat te bdoome cabai 
With ‘singtlir’déxderity; the Wealt aide: off dach ‘hes ‘bed 
are out, and advantage has been taken of every 
ify’ to cat deeper? Hg the already 'woun ae al this 
hike ‘has’ been discovered: | “neerot of inet 
ing Of discontent, froitt one énd of thre country 
re Q involving: | the- sSverhinents in’ a hogaleae, wake wath 
fyrettt fon ihe othe, ' eh: powerful, end Vewving? tient da, 
roin they caw tiever ‘be &xieloatcd) during the 
serenit tho vathe. which misicad them. As, 
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oP ressive heat of sammer, the fear of a tempest does not 
ce to check the longing for the refreshing coolness which 
sacceeds it, so public opinion is nearly reconciled to any thing, 
however dreadful, which promises to remove the disgrace of 
the present moment, and holds out the hope of dissipating the 
clouds which conceal every favorable ‘stat. Accordingly, no 
alarm is created at the sight of those ominous birds, which 
are the harbingers of coming storms; of those youth who 
devote themselves to death, to remove every thing base and 
pernicious. The news announced from Berlin, of the dis- 
covery of a great conspiracy for the establishment of a German 
blic, produced, therdfpta, a0 sarpyjse ; for “the experience 
of the last age had proved that there exists”a universal law of 
nature, in virtue of which, one extreme inevitably leads to 
another. 

Amidst all the confusion ‘of searching for papers, the move- 
ments of gendarmes and spies, the violation of re andes forms, 
tha prosecutinn.of peapeable men, arrests, discharges, and 
nations; whick followed this intelligence, one thing only hag n 
astonished the public: namely, that the pursnit of secret con 
FAaGION eauees.to be forgotten that vast conspiracy which s bape 
its breaches pver all y» and extends to all ages, c 
snd sanns;: weichsita muypering at every fire side, walks abroa: 
inthe pebite markets and streets,—which needs no. secget sign 4 
receguine its membora,—rwhich, withaut chiefs, acts from. one 
centre, and always in concert,—which, with thousands of ey: 
penetrates into the most sqcret things, and which sande 
arms are always ready tp: obey. conspiracy by whi 
noted national feeling, oP hopes, Poets Bh 

and pressed ‘aw meter hagiam of lifele agains 
eck clegs forms, 
olistinacy ‘of, mini ; “the “gn ;gnawing venow of be 
maxims af despotism. to. whisk the. cesreptions af ages he aA 
gisen bixth~-that: conspinagy. whichis more formidable . 
any. other, whigh daily incrossps an, acsivity api power, 7 
indyitably attain, ita-ohjent,;, ps the fiepapr det 
ig. pet that it i¢ sball fab short caret hat Atanay, - 


ilg;-in the present state of things, and, gn 
inscribed for the French theiy Mene, T tt fl 
denen’ Of, Meneaw, shall write. aur, fravocable 


eioering: characters, 0. -the fare af heaven er ae 
gone emery Man whose mind is, , diatrac 
poritulé-of footed ho oo lg ep , 
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reshep be boa gettsae We we ee re wk ey eee . 
the agitated fland,.te, stand on the’ watch-fower'’ dF time, ‘to 
observe and mark ti signs, and to call and dive warning 
without. ceasing. . Assuredly there is a time for being silent, 
ang, a; time. for speaking, _ Wien human arrogance, giving ‘the 
reins to.passion, pursues every appetite, every caprice of the 
jmagination—when power, forgetting its origin and’ the ‘th- 
trinsic standard of things, dreads a state o| affaits which Yt 
cannot comprehend, and knows not hoav to subdue—when not 
only. the moral, boundaries of the allowable and’ the forbidden 

re byoken through, as well as all the delicate felatjois of thé 
dpoamons and. indecorqus. distegarded—when ‘all’ Consistency 
heing ahandoned,, at que time acts of violence’ and tyranny, ‘ut 
anothey, of. weakness and yiclding prevail :—during the a thee 
of such a, paraxysm, individuals may well be allow to Ste 
Auichly aside ane to confide, in that great lay which God ha 
rBrQs pibed for human sociéty, as well as the r st of hatures Bi 
Wish every, hind of presumption 1s silenty resisted, air evel 
dunodesate act carrics with it the seeds of fts ‘own’ correction. 
upug. when, after such a paroxysm, a remission takes’ pilate, 
‘pRd,,dpring a lucid moment, reason ‘retarhs When ‘the nature 
of things repels the attack, and the’ geticraf Hond is! drawn 
closer, then may consolation again be offered, ‘ad to Stitt fs 
conymanded, All great events follow the netessity' of’ their 
natire,., baye,. their rise, progress, ‘and retary :’ sd ‘Bo has 
the,fnenzy of the present times its periddicat flux’and remax, 
and its, critical moments, and, in this respect, thre “sno 
change in the order of things.  Oif the ‘conitrdryy “it''s! Yar 
as clear ideas, and deliberate volition co-operate in’evénts; in 
th ssamegdegree has freedom a place in them." (tf 
During the last war, the’ author of this’ panr blet‘'often 
addressed the nation, and obtained its confidence. '""Fedtihg 110 
imap, and rejecting that timid prudcrice whith fiever dates fo 
_O9..ore than shew, tril “by halves, he" has'a ways opetiy 
- gdisclosed the. sentiments of his heart. His'séaych has Béén 
solely for.,fruth, and ‘\heliever he flatteted” himself *he-*had 
found the object of his ‘inquiry, he laid’ His iscovery ‘befbre 
the public, hecause trpth, without liberty,.is, as the Psafivist 
“says, a barred tréasuge, a hidden spring, a fdlirtaln ‘bulk! up ; 
“and liberty, without truth, is a worthless thitig itr tht house of 
ihe,.impipus. Jt ig, a8 Hamah “has herdfofere terarkéd, a 

Glgak to cover baseness and déceit.’ "What foR6ws is-inteided 
. 8, a-faifhful marvror of the age itr which ‘Its dhuracter-mMy ‘be 
-agcogniscd,... The author hopes What tHe ‘spike which dictetes 
-these words may, fike St! Elmo’s fire’ br’ , fidst; propre ithe 
. a oe De Bea OME ve Pap hn tit 
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national ship for approaching dangers, and ward her either io 
seek'a secure harbor, or in due time to stand’ gat’ into the 
apen sea. a ou 
When an evil, produced under the influence of. unfavorable 
stars, and confirmed under the disadvantages of citcumstancés 
constantly, increasing in force, until it finally threatens violent 
eruptions, is to be thoroughly investigated; and when it is, at 
the same time, to be examined whether, by a concurrerice 
_of resolutions, a rémedy might be found, it becomes necessar 
to inquire ivto the origin of the mischief, and to trace it 
through all the phaces of its development to‘its maturity; the 
nowledge thus acquired of its nature, may afterwards’ be 
epposed to ‘that, confusion of efforts and actions which ‘now 
forms gne of the principal sources of moral and social afftié- 
tion, I is, therefore, impossible to investigate the ¢atises ‘of. the 
misfortunes of Germany, without going back to the ‘Corigress 
“pE Vienna. . That Congress was indeed only. the rest uf 
relations which have cxisted for ages, but in as much as it was 
the work of the free will of our contemporaries, it is respor- 
-gible. to the present and future times, which must’ revogrise 
it the fertile cause of the evils to which it gave birth, and' whith 
dime has only served to increase and unfold. SO 
"The hopes and the expectations of Germany, which were 
disappointed on the first peace of Paris, accompanied ‘tHe 
Princes and Ministers to the Congress of Vientra, and ma 
complaints resound in the assemblies of the Sovereigns: Public 
opinion bad. promised itself great results from 4 Congress coti- 
voked,.after the fall of the universal monarchy of: Na’pofeos, 
to raise up from its ruins, and reconstruct the Europeah Re- 
-publig. . It was. perceived that neither peace,: ofder; ‘tran- 
, quillity, nor equilibrium could be hoped for in fature, ‘unless 
, Germany, the centre of that Republic, weré durably re-con- 
: gtituted. In looking: back to history, it was also recognised 
- that the German Empire had exigted jin sccurity, and foimted as 
_ it-were the bulwark of.Christendom, only when ‘its ‘numerots 
and active parts were joined together by ‘the unity of an Em- 
;perors; a re 
P' Thus following the course of natural instinct, the opinion of 
. fhe majority concurred. in wishing that the’ stoné which ‘the 
, enemy had rejected, should be made the foundation of the 
building. The idea then formed, was nearly to tis effect; 
_ diag an Emperor would again be placed at the head ‘of Ger- 
many, the dignity being hereditary as long as his race‘should 
. subsiat;. besides hin, for the protection’ of liberty. against’ tHis 
hereditary system, and for the maintenance of the heW' in- 
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teliests\-a Gemmin? Kinsey next tie Dukes" of the 
Pinon Coasts) and Prelates, én'e Chanber'ef Peers; “eee, 
theo Coin reeds; niiiig Jig: 's6oond chamber of the. 
Piadivinens .U adev tif fons, 'daeh member of tite préat’ body, 
bwvals-depsetddy! would be' seen maintaining his own interests, 
aod sapported in) them by: others, while ‘the ‘states ~voadldte 
ented; no-one éxurdisiny doniinioA over theres, bub all 
4 wingle-chidf; Such were the bases of idhe: dnby: Cedi 
stitution which had long been considered ‘sdited:46 qheithe- 
Tabter! and: Ube ' wishes of tits. Germans ‘The 10 tog re- 
cormitied weluld kavevontered among ‘the! Bird peal Bates 
satith led ctiveowotpht one ipower and dignity; supported tidy tie 
public spirte ofiths @ \ The other aici OP tie! 
dbpabliet woaltl: dans: ave ‘been kdsulated ‘abcenting 8 die 
prindiples‘tt fustheey "iad conformabte: "tel the -rigtits of: tht 
“VED G2 TD tee HOLT eben eas 1 DOTBIETEL 
> Lge dehew the: whaewity iia wisielt the Oorigresscieas: WElGibet 
wit duped. began’ to cloak wp,' it wes qvitin -sistonisitannt 
: weil ,that-no:great anchiteottral plan. had! sérvdi fewthe 
édmis offits deliberations. .‘The Uraaurof aticibnttimesy ead. 
wabkted ted. Satarm ofthe revolution, hud. cexsdd: iteprodace, 
amd tlic: dA-powerfal Jupiter, whe prockpitated Satuse-emihis 
tassoe te actiye coupletely: wivm phtd in the cerriaati: Pio- 
wideved bad desided otherwises' it was mot Gonti the! prec ot 
Cebingts -thut @ faint twilight wasito, issab. 2: The: lightodi¢- 
toves! the new: life wad idesGned td vidsite:ialalbits dei. 
didnoy ; Froor the: ite 'sidel | Whild -the peoblc!wese abe- 
fishing ideas ‘of aed ibdepepdenct, tse: (pathim 
ho degree em of thet erntbusiasm. In a multitudosef 
trdatios were concluded, tha tigthgiat ‘tmky of 
wdivensta gee q and: when at seni tine ‘ta odsamehoc:: the 






















sttuen! tively. eoukd he we conmanded p by making sso 
*élseansede cb, ! ia01 e¢aliée théy.1 ennibnss:: they | Sag 
eee eapport 1 Aust ‘a redied . berself! of the: méesept et 
fingjand ; aid. Peomin that ofl ithe: rth pemhindese- 197 bs 
' {ddeneitbré: charelians wp letiges: a f dntonesn Wes rabent a ee 
9(Bhe wags desthian the: asidst.of 
Aid #>I¢hly,!- Ressia: 40. Poland, and san iho, ceaabvef 


‘fromm thebRibe tov 4hai dowmead Qunkixk, Pipasia 

Rie Follewber pi puleealh or-oe Teast! patresti Ae 
fi 1G@ne 

weak. epuanibeg ante meneuneh ithe idpaanl édiburg umereyie 
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.by their waion, andthe passions began ty exanais their, eau 
eace. As the cenqueror had-broken ihe FoR Henri teatnier ere 
Gexmas Empire, and had distributed dae..frgmeate as’ dent 
nétions to his: vassala, the reling pewere paw seganded. thant 
zelves- as the. snocegsers:of him. whom. they, had expelled, -and 
the.: Gongresa did, not consider itself pewad, to, soma, a Raw 
een ont ef the pieces of the old one.. The Ceurts.cutiamed 
endat.depredator on Ewopean, Society, but. they dectarse 
a hie: phonges lawful prize. - ag fed 
+, Bolo this, geinciple, tbeyperties proceeded tordivide the 
they, dad; gained,..and the Jmperial Pelace becamean 
‘Bxobange,. mn whieh sents srexe. weighed asd counted . like 
desika,,.and; where the shazing :of a; few, mot or. less, igeve 
-Tige to viniemt debates: -When.the disputes kad. reached. snels 
Aeight, -thatswords wer ready.to be draws, then: Pra one, 
irritated at these wretched intriguers, sent the man of 
pf: Elba meng (bom... He-had already expericnerd, wey 
went -of , eternal justioe. :'The. Pope ad 
‘gmointed of-the.Lond.. Before. him all potentatns bow 
prostrated, :and: the world Had been humiliated... He: mkb 
seathed. to beliewe andi to esteem nothing, wus the mas whine 
sur. maystorinds lage! admired as its chief organ..: Ee it: mes 
‘wid aflepwards tandd: his. wile: aderers blush at. she: bottem af 
‘their aouls, ‘by. Hetomying: before them all bis weekbom, bed 
who:havting! thus dons jstiee-on'thom; and: os bidsebfl, itl 
ret 40 :shesneful obscavity. . He it was ~whom: the. nsitated 
pdwess of: ;Hooryem ‘chat’ o he. ones anos the scqur§ enkis 
on: ‘people, ) antl the ciendqupder af: the calculetions, of ¢derr 
aera doo ad rer Ss er Aenituoy sree ly og 


" cn mation peofontedy feds, | aytsb: all; lasoas judged wine 
Voda fi cfittie, Bowing, whet whet that re veafidions, ally. akerwarde 





pepe haiany- “are sl ctandoat arweltas norcs,qqne'punjaeres 
advenisset.: isaet. Deed Sevecripecin ‘tullios dehy unieeuate sie: cise: qua 
nunter habesetur ‘idere iio, qui zindex:dsah dehuishet.” 





cenpliite ‘cidbory, oh 
siesnectt sismminn to: Gastnay Chet hoe caiemicb- shah Ser 

wes, daprived Lenof. Bb in ipesmenr penne val (Paria, fied- 
-Taauy gatheredithe fnetfiuite:vf ‘ber eanctiuead partition; and 
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. hex aubaktesn: siteation.. Even. her integrity, a6 belare pe. CW 
was uot terestablished.. The few fortresses ceded to her 
QARRaL defend ber frontiers. .Conguered Franee, strengthened 
by.a new Constifution, arose from the contest. more powerful] 
than.before. "Friumphant Germany jetired fram it more pow- 
erlass, and more diviied than ever she had. heen at. any, former 

~ "What the Congress had hastily planned was, preserved, aod 
aystematically drawh up. “ The new order in Evrqpe, (age 
cording to a well-known declaxation, emanating trom .a. great 
power,) was to be a union.of interests and a mutual. relati 
‘of dutiea; in a word, the work of the events. brought abantih 
Divine Providence., A general alliance of all, against: ‘him 
who. might wish to disturb the peace, was to guarantee. the. 
ration of the.system ; every other alliance, opposed, te the ih 
yaion,. and formed by fear or ambition,. would conseg he 
hostile to the spirit of the age, and only.a.contest 9 of perpiry 
against the fidelity of engagements—a conte te of the failu age gt 
which no doubt can exist, since the prayers 0 (nations an 
blessing of heaven are united in the same cause:. From theac 
principles there must exist a kind of sppreme .anthorily of “ 
graat-powers over the states of the secend- and third ard g 
excised collectively according to docataiive e. forms, ,\ 
that. authority augmenting the power of the stronger. ar ¢qm- 
promising the independence of the weaker.” This prerogalite x 
an extensive power granted to the great. POWER was. ocr 
at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and there, raha at 
basis of the European alliance, ,only. a power 
in these mutual relations of the states. stead of © of vel, as 
aluying the old system of équilibrium, to éstablish balancing 
weights of the opposing forces, every, remnant of that system 
was forgotten: all adjustment of friendly and hostile relations 
was repounced; no one was to clash with the operations-of 
-anothex, and, hy this, mutual, abatinence jt .was hoped. thata 
‘acing P pence would bP eatabliahed, amidst. ‘contending ele- 





ben held ele to. its, if, ag .a. first Bl of 
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the ‘confidence ‘of minds ‘disposed to grant‘it!' then‘the Holy 
Alliance would have formed a great epuch inhistory: but suct 
ceeding: as it did, to acts not very Christian-like, as a sort of 
expiation, it could not, in the irritated statd of public: feeling; 
excite ‘any thing but disttust, particularly as ‘it presented no 
compensation for delnded hope. This holy union, succeeding 
the Holy Roman Empire, might have guaranteed the religious 
toferdtion of the different ‘sects united by the contract. But 
that very religious indifference’ which could dispense with sach 
4¢ ¢tartintée, ‘destroyed all solidity and security of the. neces- 
‘Saty ‘suaranteés for‘ thé toleration of - the conflicting political 
principles, existing m the various members of the union. : 

‘Ef the people were not ensured by similar acts, against the 
féttrs of a disastrous future, it cammot ‘be denied, on the other 
taht, that'this vagde kind of policy, suitable in every respect 
to the impotence’ of" statesmen,’ since it adroitly defers to thé 
fotaré‘ all problems, the solution of which might be despafted 
‘of at present, ‘and disdains to direct attention to the relatiosis 
of futare’ generations, it'was natural at a period immediaté 
succeettine violent wars: and terrible commotions, at a perio 
‘which could only sigh dfter repdse, and which would not-con¢cra 
itself, except from absolute necessity, with what was not immeé- 
‘diately intérdsting. This policy being once applied‘to European 
‘society dt a period which, by a general law of Nature, wWas'tett- 
dine‘ towards! parcelling, as it had before inelined to eoncentra- 
tion,--at'a period when; by the progress of events, fatth in (te 

ower and inflnence of hoaman wisdom over the direction of gret: 

aan interests, had greatly diminished,’ it might have ap- 
‘peared prudent and ‘even wise to éstablish, instead of the ‘uni- 
vérsaf trionarchy, a European republic at the foot of the altar 
‘erected to faturity. “But, before all things, the nation was to 
“he ‘snatched from anarchy ; the cehtral point with respect to 
‘situation was, if fot to become the central point of the con- 
Aictmg forces, at least to refnain' in equilibrium with them. 

*Anstead of this; the same principle was still applied to Ger- 
many ; she was to form a minor Europe, and a minor Hoty AlB- 
ance in the centre of the greater. Not Fvaranteod however by her 
‘own power, ‘the nevexsary condition of all: security, but resigned 

'€) ‘foreigh protéctiot: and the opposition of interests: Deprived 
‘of al} indépehdeht txistente, she necéssarity reniained open to 
‘all ifttérests ; “thdse’ of Austria, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, 
Eugtand, and France, met together in this interior sea, whith, 
‘itself shapeless, changeable, and uncertain, was merefy ‘ dés- 
‘Yinéd to corinect togethet by-a feeble link, that which alone hifd 
‘consisténcy. Unity, the dbjectof the -natiot’s -wishes,' was 
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destroyed -by.thia orgnpisdtion ; thus pablic:: ‘opinion was iniw 
fiate oF danrable hontility to. the corder about to: lis: leetio- 
unity cosld oa "bo, ahdained stick een: a me 
A , CoMquedtl,. ararcand 
blood ; . the fedayal: :constisniion.was therefere naveby: x Auspen2 
sion. of the right: of the stroniest: & péaes of zhenven;-prb-~ 
claimed: for an indefinite: periddy:; after which «te: strongest 
Sight. devann the, weakest, randy avidity dike .aidebgey show 
prow) The, (eee pray. : Lo sieque ESN TOMB ISLS! 
Thas,. Gemiany: mess. waste: horse iss times if gsdabash yrod 
qgusténtly: uhdes atths, aad in-war sheontbbexnnst 
0-reap advantage fross the preparations ofcpeacel). hate, ead 
must sep port.a heavy burden an thiiegh <a were-wwhele, 
the most patiant, resignation: will be Sbildwed why by the vor 
MON misery.. - As ne: senterinad, list rented: thee pares aa cncat 
necessarily yield to thw agitating ‘etterndd foram terete) nit since 
eiten.to the interests of neéglibonting sigtds. 
us becomes a civil war, and:the esun 








se feces: cmvithont being ‘oomsdl fore 
of peace; 

eateiaes prraged at bet expense and ahe- wr the deft: iusarcon veedent: 

lar o Gon. fog all: the great rivals, Tost yes dd to A TAI TOU 





Tess an an exegptive quiron sabiok: 3 vetarlean wnduwdibohons! 


it unable: ta iproneedegaitsh the veftailory, is imapdbbe uf 
ae ae bedamat iii connet, gaia caved thy nstkahew: 





af, ) TPRR 19-49 plcing wvillecitii' i ai od ms wind odin 
he matin denatoredenalrg Vaeclanrrs aebl-winel 
and indglenea, applied 4o the dnnfusienl bf tite salatiqns' 
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whith sebsiuted: in. Geemeny, amd -whiel) hapetitively ‘de- 

manded positive activity, and.well-anderstood ‘ahd cotitinmal 
opecsticdn, - began to manifest its pernicious’ effeets. At the 
Congress, tha maxim prevailed df malting io suvrifibe to vor: 
stitute Germany; and even of requiving-n0 pdcrifies of any oiit 
whenever it: Skould-be zefased,.: For: the' same reasotrs ‘the 
Seurts;: forsing'« ‘part of the Confederativn,: did not fit! that 
ia marked ett:to. them arty new dine. ofsonduet} tints’ tite con? 
federation was separated into as many fxetions/ae Hed nem 
bers, nad the !latier' agreed tin: motels ‘bet the divertor: Which 
tees oventoroe had: on oka entublivhied Bt pio 


tow daily. Sbeorec the “ormaa eet 
ine rdeepair, dkny: daily bperectd Loe a 
~ pit tong, time hrouglit about 2 decietrs proof} ert: ‘ 
conibiaatien:, of extrasrdmary ‘ciroumstandes; “Buropie 6 
rephed rm -searcity- ‘of. thi Grat-riecessartes of tft," ‘Then Me 
governments of the different raves‘ of: omen People, cabey 
fellingof-nedeilvourty hove, mad “aristakon rade “wale 

a or 

re bares. breaght abeut a Seen ee ay 
W hengoat: that: pesitrd) the {federal Diet could Ride nv 
rempdy, wheniab@ later:moment % ood give vonly ah ra 
thena prettise, thkedench wealamity woukd aoe an fate r. 
the: nation behaM: wide terder the evils duit would chai ‘witdet 
A onea@ orler-of: things, when: (o-thedidoites of the trust ciel’ 
splshanss shoulil-be juined: tise: fdie rae pdtosnes teen ts’ 
cning or fotnibly taking: poesesnioinel sem pert Orthe teri 








Sag Germany randectens nt ‘in tequbt herperue rue tren 
ta Nand ati tidmomecbete nt ul pated 
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 Sepstiqubenn, dhe quekGeation of voting? aad Geaprematonms 
fhe German.navigation;, and finally the syetem of customs eata- 
blished, as was pretended, fox. the. sevival of Gade, like the-ape- 
Rants pifha Laaceos, twining ropnd parept-and ohildreny jand 
sizangling; them-one-afjertheetaen: .-1. cee and ble aidt 
+The-nation, thas deceived inuhes.first eaxpecsation, found Rew 
pelf compelled to tely solely: om the partienlas. constitninsal 
ine: different: states: of the the. gontederaton ichabe seaened, all 
iheristnength, aad-inqnse.of zefusal,-all: heapride, toognin.daet 
abject whishJ.at ». subsequent. pesind, might become. & NENW 


the device ief. that, diplomatio. medal. Wrae- -asplaing 


Me Se of; aac bad, aris t9 nen ert 


14, declaring the form. of. the- fusurp representations 
ete 6th of. April,. which. established, the, Pept has basi of 
the sonsti itution. 7 OCP IGE Teer 

‘So enother quarter of Germany, ia Wirtomp barg,, the.3 gpk 
nef the eematitution wag already hegun. ina otheg c coupgey had 
‘engihy apd, consequently ibero opposition ped bap ton Riv 

t. ald: consequently Q ion. 
lant. When.the King, from ther jenna Congress, rempuked 
‘dba. movements of the new era, he thought it, no, dificult 
to satisfy its claims by.a few. tricks, having the, semblagce ancat 
liberality, without thereby yielding, a fant of.-grqund j 
‘ary authority. ‘The.power which. espotiem had hitherto Tee 
ues 





cised in despotic forms, fancied it had done enqugh 
Jato those :tesms ap illusory. liberty, as Napoleon 
18th Zee Brnmaires, thus deapetism, instead of retragy 

tained its: at samimit,, satablishing: # aT 
‘bec by cabinet Ju, this; manner 


tras commasdod. ia Wintemeg, and the as nN 
wos comvakest: . rhtss ee ek Moe PE babes 10 yrenetyr 

» Bat-in ‘that oostry. there still existed.a.a AE OSAM 
diad aden the. last raya af dechiaing ibe anna es Pp 
:dafwal course.ef, 
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jast- cite, wand the: Couit, dfter: thinly’ ‘ebrftdn din’ #67 scene 
tine,” at leith pvarited the 12-well endwu' Jaettotes! in whith’ 
éffered at-loast an wmiis¢uised' liberty. ir cre ee cal 
MT he: contest vespeoting the fart Chad mot: wa lelddel sath 
the old King dicd. His suddekisof tiot posseesitir: the: tistinpia- 
tion ‘as dn ‘aequisition)- but thereby - as” an -itthevitanee, ‘com- 
- ‘sneded nrore confidence. “The twelve articles were: extended 
ii a! Constitetion which was préséited 'to the'states. © ‘But in ‘the 
whrttith of the conflict persettal pabdinns had heen roused which 
Teaibcasttely ‘nourished: the suspidiens that Baddakea toot in 
ublic tiftid. "Fhe states'looked with an ‘ey6of distrust on 
wiiieH could be founded ony en: the pleadure ‘and sill 
or {the Prinde, good, it is trae, but in-its very natere varlaid: 
fey -veqitixed that the Cotistiention shouldbe entablisned en tie 
Baelot. ‘their micient rights, ‘their hietony and established 
bs, so thet, being thes sappotted’on the stration uf 
it might obtain'a légitiinacy even: greater than: the’ ic 
salf:: - Fike Court, ‘on this occasion, “convinced” of ita 
‘tentions;’ was irritated at: an opposition which, - bei 
against many things, good in themselves, ins ate ene ‘all- 
~weérse party did het disavow, appeared onfootty tinvodudritble ; 
“abe states, on ‘fie other land, in consciousness of :dheir Yoed 
- historical. ‘right, ‘(which was the stronger in their mids ds thdy 
entertained no very ‘fvorable sentiments: with regard:‘to/ tile 
sent,) would oh no account relinquish theirclaims ; :titdy 
“Fie conceived that it was: right to: forezo.eveirdhe: favor-of 
the: > ptescht moment, if. it were to be purchased at the ‘price: “of 
adi the’ past, and that what the people had :once 
otight to be regarded as the root on which: ‘every: new brantéh 
“should be fastened. "ete 
“+ Fa the conflict which then ensued): as it generaity: happens, 
“the party which defended ancient esage; evinced the potty. ca- 
‘ price which attaches importanive 6 ancdgtoried ; [the narrowneks 
- of mitid incapable ‘of distineuishing bebwedn:the-esedritiad dak 
the aceidental, the limited view. which: cannobsise- above the . 
rdinary horizon ; the conceit and pedantry which-has alsa fits 
‘ghate Of fariativisth :—on the other d, there arose: in-defence 
“af the producti oft the moment;: -allahavis praiseworthy in the 
present age, Covibined’ with’ all its ener. aed aed: eitsardity:: the 
tighty i temerity which passes-over things, ssituutinas and: te- 
“‘fations y ‘the fintadtic ‘gonetitlioation’ of all thatsia specides tin 
"-tindiversad ‘abstractions: finalty;' the‘devity: qves-nll 
‘i its: iS utrongth: restlessness, s0-thebnothing soquires consigten- 
an on. Sos tye ge 
’ in this cundiet'it wast: bong seve: tee: ectsinvintived': 
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> ett ‘Wad bt diened ert the! nobility: reepesting futiwe 
° e - ae t. 


hepl tho eowsg 100) | its ae YT eee ee riage] ‘all aj feastut .lovs 
JULUE ee Refenidern ¢f Ubhaebute we power trbesesptiod Loney -weq- 
- tte ity! covet mnitifesdd ‘andre’ eomiplate ignbranes<UT wo 
wehdoted: dno after dhe other; the First fom iss fousd- 
Elite yugeinat tha devieion to Gao pris, eae 
et on” te- 4 itt 

Agtiel's: nity’ of stetieacat in thows who wets aderesood inal 
- ‘With the certainty ‘that the deweicintions souk 
bie dntee reanmed; were wes! dirdunstesoss: en:skieh 
hey ond congrtsate bemanves, be bet oh in 
pte bad como wit ee wad ety th 
. vee: aeli-ped ptt see oxen “wwikat rent jportee aaa marty thee 
= ea ee ‘tangh oie 
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yaee 46 fanor Of Jadanendence, when: bind elemponts, 
simrerbs of -Reowdence, and tteey WRTE, spats 


the: ji premised sansh encsssions: inthe 
ldtastigle, kn Sbeuenenis at CW inewabests Rust Sh Ba for, the, Haat 
time, -A. sithing. andi a spine, damegaia tho encipns nights of, 48- 
frre ona; Ssibiné boom put Haste andi hepeatorth ssenident pf 

ieerorM gooey sit; raith -@: nig hana nes 238 Week aps 
‘passing in Mosthomfsermety, vopeinch 
rabaeh fon adit: apteaoed en Ce _Baen sie ee an 


tering, aarbriing ta tho mazine ed kan han Auti-Meghi- 
avel, turned to the page of the adroit Fi Florensaminnapestot 





+. Wo are:met reo, unjust. aa 40 inelaide inde 5 
tion: the, two. élements af thie coalition, which weno Sreqapaly 
‘titers in one imdividea. : O8 @-the States af Geamenyio Bans- 
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: pana M anal shor}. 1bririg: deadl ofidtings toy dhe. pest fig aot 
a: ht. was! Might that-sshat: wea) valuable of: fohmer 
time: aboedd na ke tightly. sacrificed to the spinitofinsbvatiest 
Batoitcehght tothe sepoiledted that: Prussieveas ne tongucthe 
sata after: theninizoducteniofonew anddlissitniles dlewments, 
that.a. revolution imideas:had, taken xplace; andthat.thené Was 
#{onflict hetwetn-what alseuld be‘ tind: jwhid: lied heéA 511042903 
5 Bet tho-example of fpain-wasadt thin simeited dedugtied for 
the: plomeassars DE phwer.:: Old: -slhinses. 1a pipmarbd: seo rensity wel 
stoned, and jnnevations-so\qwickly Hostshed,« that at vilterysb 
cheaply won could net ‘batics cite tal ememiatien:; treme: tend that 
w similar biderapés bad sailed ian Fbaneb > hut shen eackogowdt: 
ment Radesod itself wd themecess:. 3 Bveniins Vremen -theopeaty 
shes sey tates f0 fpmodecks a ;qobader-eevohiidn sivag. BO} shim 
edunageds UH After the allied: Pewbeschad wodltebed the! wirdoks 
‘which the explosion: had + Ginpessed,;. Maat yravty o ddcribed its 
fedlyrmtentan vind: woderstion: « Lt-vtaerwothed, 3 bad | lenbdiy 
hoped, othat Prussia sould: refratd® feomomiking sxisibatjog: ext 
 pariments or adeng Guay regech dad: bepursaid tipntiant: pante- 
dayvenapecting: ‘the exintence of -a.secret th ee 







{glee longue: of virtue);:.whiels badl Honitstebject te-ole- 
ain dibeaty. ans resist all subjugation, 
Dans, Sorcien oat: infsing ing: on~thev logsilty died fal derfel 
prinesita pat by WAS pan fener portale frre 


‘dinkdngnialrs ie 
they: ob knowing: -cach othen,: : 
Sumceubject to a grand. mastes: hl cheereathavnt | Pagend- 
bund, equally inaccessible to fear and to hope, wetp-balieadad 
to be preserved under pain of death, without any human power 
Reine, able $o..pretect, him. whe, betrayed. them, fromthe ven- 
sgonase-ot bie eee shaboduningethe, joridd of fone ma wppression wens 
me) 1s op f. o 

saée Plans ‘wight have het, formed, ‘ahd “thet execatidd at- 
“ein "The string mh ip imitation ‘ofian’old arti 
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laced hh ving: wathillig ito Wighifdr bisile neledp detéme 

- and sine obscured papi Ties disttust st pena 
forthe the i¢roubieserk of tho pe Laveeraeir in 
1] Soqs after thesccout ‘pence Of Peltixs;7n salir; m person Jbiyiord othe 
Gdivercth te. the: King w>volundedes! masusdtipt, ' inenied 
SiWhasihawaimbto feasiqr twidiope: from.ile Hearst War aideda 
Germany ®? sith Lalhvebi she Tegealdioaiad  werstdensari cédli a: Bie 
mithor pohsted etubarien, df the: ferst: saftubnoe lint te Staedl as 
being osnmartbdrwigh ét,caudkindtdd that wit hed cenmtieuedd 
dnt; ttle, nave dehatelly ; toby tine atensd ts very exsetende 
joy! the) most i Uangesius: plete, 4 Dating: die vwar;” sabe, 
fhovcprsuassioan ‘wh ‘sitcuiaaed sPernicions) Adoaay uid wiring to 





these mex: iho: hed become! dungerous ‘by prem J 
stedesmed; by: ‘giving: them -vemiote diplomatic mission: 
igencrials, by: prutbentl y romoving thent from active cprviee cand 

isr ih4mbews,; byat ones dopriving them ofidll Reever 
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The King’! who had adwitly. saisest the arm of justiceageipt 
certain nen ‘and)itheix ‘intenticns,: was alarmed at the abyss 
which-eppeared opem:beneath hin, -and she oati-constitubion} 
‘their views es faz.as.it waa posable to. 
istry them, in the work written by the famous Von Schmalz. ‘The 
wey inr-vehich this work wes received in Prussia and syonghoyt 
Germany, might from the fast beve oonyinged the. writer's. ine 
atipatots of what they: had-to.expeet.-. General disquietude,in- 
stuithy placed: publio: Opinion under arms, ‘Newer did the des 
cisive superiority: Of: trath, talent, and .enexgy,,.o¥er basenesd 
and ‘perfidy appeas radve victorious ; never! was: a ROK. 
complete and humiliating. The party, beaten in epnfiicts..ef 
ovory ‘ind conifoursied at so anies for: a defence,-and bemg, 


tirone;: ‘convinced. ‘of the dmepessibility. of cciming athenwise 
thiin ‘by! unsuct of. suthority, the commotion w hich had been. 94 
‘and ineprudentiy excited. ‘The King foshed the. affair 
tortbis Heaceforth alinded te:.a- decision equally .uaworthy: of 
te Boversign whe. ought never to side jvith a.perty, and ef 
‘people; wire .cannot be | prosinites tan, freely diacessing 
ra wnat, ‘eat anetre: particalarly ali that regauds pablie £e- 
clkatipaiginie mvt Hy _ 
be ies éntpiscasion produced on thé whole nation. this navat 
ix wtanidal could not be misunderstoetl, A: prablic - 
tien dfiso'podmpeas a ‘nature pave fut offener,’ and akon the 
Gherpe of troasom vanished into smoke, te the shame of the ae» 
cttsets, when ‘the sation saw through the gross: fabrioaiton, tien 
ue ‘blackest: ‘ingratitade was laid epen; and the abertive sohome 
pperred nothing else than an attempt to Padatire: hack: the jd, 
. a , and absurd atate of things.: Frem that-fatal sepeeit 
sitimbering' distrust. was: awakened, and the government was 
tlouety veatched;: im order to'discover ‘with. certainty its intew- 
titns: - - 
Unéortunat ely the events which ts which immediately ‘followed, praved 
thet the ty,‘ thowghr sdducetiiosilence, .bnd wet renounced 
fd Stritvaed a norte dedi. Qn the‘ toutrary, it ‘appeared that 
ber’ thine which the Memorial bad-cecommended, tothe King 
bezan ‘to be carriéd into execntion, A highly. respected gener 
raliwas renioved from his conmeantd, ‘and. the. > whole park of 
reilerswhich hadbeen ehaited up since ‘the fall of N 
opened upon’ hier ih’ fell chorus ui'the Ganattes, ‘and partlen: 


proachable fenialé, whons I have- boon zope wattude. 08; abd wiser 
lys tty thie! eéteeth of the civy- wf tome sada nn en bendaht oF, 
Lhe {net eathtemien eytinet hoy mebumquetsaduear, 
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fix’ the Alipemeine Bettung! Shey saisetic the: ory vf a 
Wallensfein, anteven pretended (to have :fdund (@ emi:wnd 
Pyecolondtil : ‘eeu the halberd was énby wasting im the sesiiting 
jeeggle exhibited té-disgusted Germany. At:thé-sanat time there 
commenced i Gre ‘same Jourttals, that shanndal:sost of ressen- 
ing tie ‘object ef -whick was 40 prove that the King. was.not 
béurtd to keep his promise, dnd that :thorefore-cither:ne can- 
stituthin, or only as: ilasery (one, should he given. Articles 
heviny tw ollieinl ait, hate -contineed: to.iappenr daring four 
yobs’ ft tho pubic papers, stad thle worthless e#eractex has, 
atiote ‘Witin' can ‘well De: :convetved,: cmsbiétesed and, . meflarnedd 
tren’ s 1itiies ro teres 7 gar ough Tee LEG ose. 
: (Ae thisswas'alsd @te tine fer: carrying shea -offect the trgea- 
sition of the Provieec:'on tho Rhine, whirl were: ropresented 
‘28! Gus lfecas of vevolutionary Seelings; taflamed: by haughty 
Pr cbtncitle; it -wias Wrewcht indispessabld te wppty. to: them: the 

heiples} itt! onder to extinguish at :quickly.as ae possible 
ined ngeroud deme. | “Phe woek was begun on a nt. and 
avbittary system.’ -AH interests were : led On,» promises 
‘Wore etidedever the propositions ‘of: the Govrernmest Gon, 

and .the whole: wan conotided'.an- 
cording to the opinion ef two Ministers, ignorant, of. the 
relations 6f/ the: countiy: These. proviness, already. iriagqied 
-by the pénoref disttust, 'loulked' tn the:Gdévemnuent, for redreag; 
and when the latter uctdédias in Poland,:the daya ef aid: Prnaeia 
seérnéd | to':‘be- re ies After & iclation ef. the..-maet 
soldat: promos; chittg: nexght: reasonably be. expected ; 
eontidends wails rei Robt, cad wy opibis bf .epposities kas sings. oe 
willed throuplayat: the yreviaces, webich: it.. would: naw. . be 
GiftewR to'vahe.) Fev all tbess mrdertatate.siteations, what 
wus ebserved ‘by ‘the ‘Rotman iConsulsin. tee affais. of .. the 
uvlomnt ‘and ‘Aydeati, whuew labdotark the people .wished.,fo 
usurp :— Fame quidem ac ic fidei damna majora esse, quam. qrys 
s' ° reesty cr dd egal a eter gee Tp ad tyes, be, f 





ane ‘vonvekedl be 

Posltitis: made by ithe -vsurt : ‘Phis. dslibewntion was. pm 
attetidedwith ne iresnk. -.:The-.Kdele of Denmark... hy 

to extend the fature Constitution to the Duchy of 





‘pocmmerlt Aiea bb. Was mat. disposed -4e do more than. he was 
beuns) toide ty thedronties be had signed ;.. and from. hig yalwil- 
-kimgness fo grant a GeNberative:-veleu: tothe Sutera states, .it 
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was pili Re Wisc! 6 “ex if “idee treaties: fit ts 
fay ‘to‘arbittary powet, 66 weet CoE atthe 
' Phe Fifitenee « “Ofte age ‘count mot’ ne very pa wel fh 
raceme Whéte atiorder of things, ‘whtcl) hid ‘dxistedter 
ah stilt ‘Bittily established; si where a powerful nobility 
arene’ thet ‘The’ Wind: oh- whieh the rouswatry labored 
ute ‘Slaves: «where ‘the ‘Stee Sndddlifig elassed had nod fet 
acrihied the tight ‘of setting forth. these: eltitos (to which die 
rogress of civilisation ented ‘them)": Thus ab-orguitic lawlef 
the: ‘Bate,’ published ‘by the’ tere reigithg-hotikes;- mndiely or- 
‘Gated that in eH Wiseawssions with~the States, tke will ofilke 
vernnient’ sHobld: ‘constitate-the Iawe The: ‘ Opposition) £0 
thisorder: of thitigs:': ‘indt: ‘restitig:: on Misterich) tevpnts|! bet 
fourided ‘on ‘penéril: “ideas; ‘nd ‘result ‘was pbtained:?5Ehe 
“ingenious: abr cposition: “of the: depéties ‘of: the i petiple> fer 
‘changing the subjects ito titivens: exierti sine theil vightottly 
nrmetinte deliberation or delegation; iandiit weet dé 
theteditery wobility and servitude, wad-of ‘esurse’ pie 
-+/Th'Saxony; the old ‘conetitetion of dhe .Btates: had Been 
te stored. -The- aristocratic representations; ‘eonvoleed) donferih- 
to that ‘constitefien, was nccessariby dispobed. to foe 
ithe: éxatmple of the Government, ‘and toexchee all amietio- 
‘fatiorr;: uvder “pretenoe of predence..»: (Buti ttle amentionwds 
.devothd to pranting: the represerttative ‘right td (he! pea sintiyss}— 
converting the ties of the. citted into real re; Hyes, 
‘ahd-admiitting to the States the landed: proprietove whl had 
‘Hitherto been dxcludeds Thus the Governinont:granted the 
- States only a ‘deliberative voice; and denied them. the power of 
«proposing original-measures, as well ps2of-yiviagia vels p the 
éced-radaction of the standing ‘anny wae refuted: las to 
“dtc denusid of sibwitting 4 the Beater a repre da okt penditere 
-gad-tevente, it was declated that: the Kino, during hie-fitty 
‘ydere' reign, had newer! reijuived tanes- beyond: whas ‘were 
needful but that he had gratefully: accepted the gifts enrated 
By: the | devil esd in a ru AUG 2 an Vibe lA 
v Ty Handver the spitit 064ite) age had: not yroventetl nthe 
valiitteectaby: from 18 “Td! inifhudnce, | twieb>sshith hegiire- 
*ttirked the old oohaicter- 06) dhe Glowetnane tts)! jast:an 
 nRentoned, Jivils trie, bat! attathed: too wantgutdfonns J]i An 
Mieeialy 0 this “States whieh proscribed: lpublielty, aadin 
which merely the power )ef inactivity! pgenailed) icoabd):not 
" eosevertithe lescillatory: néowentent:into s proprstieeanor dont 


 wrOviity yndevegbons) Ail: thet sexndeiniod oF occbineigutigal 
i. Gomhins wasissferted toa piatlort -ndinigintiutions enn 
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Payenuss applied. in: ‘the syppoart-.ef_chyyches.4pA. 
cation. he exemption from ean pa A a 
MeRPHRS peculianly favorable to,the tronaury, othe yaya 
tars: continued: gadiminished... .. A, diet. was, granted: i ne 
seven: lordehips of East. Frizeland, and, magistracy, was, te- 
istered: inthe eapital af -ihat prayagce, ,;: Torture. and,.tke.oath 
:of parifipation..»were: abolished ; agd..even, fas, introduction pf 
othe Arial by, jusy wes theught.of. .Ab. this, shouge imparics, 
t. deserved: the gratitumde nie of tha Peper. uelte crs ote ae In 

1, nn Aigese;» tothe advantages arising ifm ‘the, xetun, al afte 
eold: prince-were united. the disadwantages.innepardble fromm 
rattachment to.antiquated forme; mk nr 
+94 the. prince had pt -sclipqnished his . passion, for; ns 
alipney}...,;Lheigesgtal misery returned: with, theabaurds impoart- 
vancelatteched £0, the army. . All:negociatiqns. wi th States.swere 
vHreken off, >whenaverit- was. proposed te, separate, the, pubic 
yivgasery:. from :the, prince's . private purse...A. cenatigatian 
was biipred, for eraum of money, and the, purchase net, haya 
been conehaded, dhe thirteamie ranticle:of the: fedex}, actywas 
“apasansh Ovek imadlences.- -‘Lhe-.dispate. with. .the, renchanere et 
Aagsains,ywhioh: was: properly cattled 4 im Brunswick and, Ha- 
-eyea, Hecate a. public-:scandal in Hesse, + Hegge. haying 
2becanie emtiraly: stationary. guednally withdrew from, the ¢Qm- 
~mawity of the: Gonfedensia. Biates, and A appeared 40 be justly 


i a CO Oe ee | 


ye: ee ethie, ase ngain:: Se ee tho Noni: of. of Germany. eed, not 
sdengh ia eansitinte Secale, sy longed for solid and BBE 
tr institadions -end for: atone iseaurity-.. Repanp- apd. ity 
fire seubtlgasaoqctssary ‘at; a. perked. immediately -6 g 


uNilent-commotions; yet itshould not be: ie, mapoes te 
~MOts;: but. of. pradence;. gaining ds- ehjeck: bya regular yaad 
7 RRA (pacd:. /It owed acknowledged! diat. Germany could .gain 
~wothing -by) dee .restaxation ef: tha feeble onler 96 96: ‘ning tuat 
nprongiled belted she xovohitioms.1 bal of isd? ud Sutboon 
Assuredly those storms, traces of which may;iidl be seen 


-amips CODFEMEC- 
bien} which, like oamfoattin, binds upthe mobler parts of:bf, 
“Avil -newar' agaim be. misteken, fon chaalta; athat jmaestabiity 
ciwhieh . fetters idens; wilhue lesghe posers te ier tae 
ig sipenerpste airs sentinteats 
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into, PeRcipitete mensunce,.... The spicit (of dhe:age. cam 

ng OpESF. ura the, cold. pedantry hicks oats enly: according, 
to the rigid method. and which, on the least. surprieg, er in 
ally cage , is. at a-Joss. how ta pacoem, - becatise 
te here ae agen eedactouy, the tare 
Seither, will histery, hence assign. pla: tor cenntiers 
worn out.in, heart, and mind, who, make, a studp. of. issigni-) 
ficange ;..she, Will na. longer admit ministers + ihe rams Chmamatt, 
a a Oa Dot, mep....Sbe, demands heave abd. .expericagadi 
estimate forms , accerding to: theit value, withers: 
being slaves, to,,them,; men, whe. cen babdly, suet the: feny: 
ste fad gr him, in hig ardent goers cary soe Le: ditessi« 


gavergmpent ‘on. the, and. ‘stabien 

welfare, oh fhe Teen ot meckiad. Bat Caltines . desgetornss 

c #4] ry fired practised in: Frangn, anil theenal trast 
Hae 





{9 , Fann nSuTp the, place of disited wily: 
praia aM nic i ‘a nae, ebedigntse the Jen: on 





aestead af di , the public, panning 
SELVA, AN r of. ot thing in which: dutiag and: righta‘iate ates 
Gisizihuted.. The present: age: hes not wecared (to.the: 

“past, ri it, may. he forcibly, imposes, WREDen ee! iti shal ap - 
found favesablg 1. despotism, 2S Wms; shy epse.ini the Nearth, : 
an} i q when it . shall: prove ininabnal ivarbitrany views,’ 
as.in .Wirtemburg. . Rhe apell .ef daageneua-conepiraciah! 
frop abroad, and which fettered the whale poweraf, Getmany, is: 
broken, and. she na Oneak P ales 51 in dpe Mhensing of Jasae:: 


char the ie So af. ack thea ° *< like:a.etreng age nouckitg) » 
ben a vtofas hop ened soatt ile 

wane paras cra. the; Nomth, ny oe oa al 

_ the .Sauth axcited eseers of an oppesite kink». 





pire, pad long been, Fritack Germony. sen: 
bine, wera malted. te: Krance. at the denton 








commess ; fhe, nised . th the be. fellemacynbstion, 
‘aR Tansp " ‘it to. Germany sno eeapetie isan. (ff- Ute. ne bo? sie 

Pts) gp, was,a indeament ef heaven, fer punintfinsh: 
Frances thereat ef: flee orld, for, a dengaursassion oki) 
© i dinboran 


, the, debi..of, bleed, which Uda. 
HOCH (0) Abe, hs Geaetengetbi:: 
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ef-eacly; andthe reformation was 'e a Bighthas Fad gundtt Tor’ 
siuwent. ‘of hypoctisy, selfichness, “and the» fegay df 
old GhureA diseipline: | met iy SAE TT a 

‘Dating. the ‘vefprinatign, the piinces ‘of! hie Merit ‘at fiat 
involved themselves, and then involving others, sobu'sticceeded 
in! costvolliag. the popular eommotioi “' thé ‘purification uf the 
‘Churel was the commencement; ard the end was the shaniefal 
-Pillage ‘of the Oberch, «Fhe grand dew ‘of' thé’ throne of ‘St.’ 
‘Petor, Gest ‘undermined by: the ‘ambition ‘of the: iprtests, was 
totally destfoyed by the selfighness of'vé-adtion. ‘The triplé 
-crowh ef thd ‘Popp was shared améng ‘the’ princes, ‘as e¢cle- 
siastical sovereigns ; in some -places, it-fell to ‘the déctesias- 
ticad “abistocracy;' er-even to the ‘comments.’ fd thé p fésent 
indtizice; the Western courts: leagaed with the Nefetee we of’ 
thetrerebution, which was unlimited despotism. | 7 
of deat halé-of the Chusch which had’ escaped the ie 
‘the oppression Of the. weak, ‘th destruction of at 
andipriviiees, the ‘loss -of imdependetice, ‘and: Sie SARA 
oftthie: Tunpepiat: (Fhrone: in Germany, were the results’ of’ ms 
alfianiee.::: bead - 

Iw thiv state ‘6f hing @ new elass of: statesmen ‘Hése uf, i 
difiersit from those who had survived the grand: rhgye. 
angitGh she North; whe: afterwards: conformed ‘to thelr, prin! 
ciples. (Fhe latter) whe shaves of the past, acknowledve ho 
thalt mot extists;-and oberish a profound horror of'' all that s rs 
come; ‘they are only “attached to the earth by time ‘game-by. 
The forget disregard. both the past and presertt; they’ consider 
what has -beeh'as the prey of the tomb, and: imagine th mseélves 
the: masters of the prevent’ and tynanites of the future. © The 
chidétonof the Guy that gave then birth, they protest agpinst' 
all that has existed before them, and hope thdt their will ai 
becumid the law of futarity, forgetting’ the! mien ‘of to-mor'ro 
wild deek- tq |; annihilate rer “in Ae! Base "Ha er’ Hit 
ateeinpt 0: ‘deattoy all that ig dated: froin ' day.’ ae 
m nonideh of the: enkn | anid: regelar’ ich fd 
Sig 


stave:becomes Mchmeogine; aol? ‘i st 
scehd-witivit, moving humerisd Weights; So: thatthe iidchine!” 
map world, amdat thd sdine ‘tinié © rite power, “PH he ’ 
-mechaniam, which Wouhi ‘reduced every ‘thtiny! tb 1 bard ‘ 
ndsabets): ali the lines: whulet tertnititite in “A “ceiit 

the) mcrinbers!'bevothe a anit + 40’ that despots ‘atta ntheb ray 
abd ldtieat from the césttre, tiniaa peded piedbrireirhem 
-indoperidénwd 40 arry' relation: All’ id‘saé Od Ce dalle 
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vatling deh : of-the::momenss -and nothing. is so-d esie- 
jiet it malty be overtiirows. ..Adl great things: that have 
taken. root in time, are tredted as rebellious, and-every effartia 
madeto extitpate. them,’ se that. nedhing: mdy: rentain: but the 
giant labods, shach 'they: themselWwes have. pietured: ini pes 
spective. Thera is: neither fadelity, love, not any. of. the 
feekinge of -hnman: nature sn: their works, im whirb nothing 
inirelptibite but-what they style common senst ; .and.thry ane 
sentitigiy: bint throvgh fll eames rela tiogs, skeving from ena 
end of their chess/board te. the.bther, pawng, bishtps, castles; 
and ‘kniphts,'-:Thoir. cflastitutions’ are not: 6ochek apianit' to 
endure thelrights and uitoreste: of free men; they ane inscribed 
fidst'on sheets of paper’, then splendidly boand up; sen whet one 
edition’ is exhausted, anew -oue. appears: : Thusno blessing 
eseritds sheix::worke,'ibeowase thy. are: all Hnilt. in. darkness ; 
byery-new. day- overthrows thd: .creationd.af yestardey,. “Torr 
mented by -vairl cares, like Satun,: they! idevaur 
theis.own efispring. Gifted with enesgy and talent, 
be the -saviours. of their couritry.;! but.davelved.in: reer 
suption.of: courts, they have hecome her bene, .. These ‘vinlest 
nasi -taabulent: “spirits having. sdized.:: the. helm: 08 affairs inne 
baif:of. Germany, whilet the eter shelf,is still: enslaved fay 
statesmen of the opposite system ; tha inauaay vigntiednesd.@ 
that state, in whick one side..is.attacked! with apaplany ,'Bnd 
theiather. by St..Vitus’s dancer sbi while ope. halfithe.govamr 
-weentis.in a state of asthenia, absorbed in vague creuemiess the 
ather is affiicted-with. hyperatheii, andinrastenssnelf ae oxearer 
gant; delirium... C58 paneliveca phy 
PAIL that passed i im Gemmieny 94 tho period of Rheni 
dusation is'yet:frobh in ineoblontion; and therfore. itiqulh be 
useless aud hatetal to-recdsite those exnnte.:. Whar the empine 
oper 









ed cdrvathiceane pitebly repelidd'eil, ee apart 
pretensions. “gett eiphiw -o2ete wate! oetstoa st bo TU ROAT 
RR thididiffionlty, the:sti fesmenvivke Had-been 

metal ia bridging: about!ai ite ithe Tepolor pragi 
S&ehlowedithe. boa wet set! byn cmaaaier tou: his.return 
Bia, fad joined th lod! thay ‘Seroceetirathites eh Boos 
siecle fel led thay . whrockyr ot oe 

rial provioduntwen mwadieref, Geom ok pier nod. thao 
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never possess tir. nominab walae, a store! of iltltoysitvas 
oelidctéd ' ta divert ‘tie public: ~ ‘Fheaw art ferots wilibh:cekt 
nothin}: ;: Wkerties .whiel: dcist: without) over being" gente! 
concessions | pradéntly . nextralibed: by: iaws' of. exception; 
fhesdly, alk those: senselesm févns aad subtetiekes whicl hiamar 
prudéace-‘considers necessury in pablic: afairs.: “When these 
gew- paws hdd found: their adinieers, it-was« hopedito redsent 
with Vthind ‘¢he: first concessions ; and’ such “was indeed) the 
tasnkti® UDeapetien mating: asswened! the fered prescriber bythe 
fashion ofuthe abo;-onca morb:bedame a matketable asticle. 15 
01 Fhe! Graed: Ducky of: Nassau’! had, previously td:the! Oon- 
frets -obtained a constitation: tolerably lgood ‘in theory, bet 
mene eo ‘hot tittle in pradtice:.:: Under pretonoo-that the 
i oohangd ofterritprial: relations didnot :-admitof' the 
Comvecution: ofuthe (States, ta Gowstithtion senaisied threes 
yeats suppetnied; ind ineurwhils’ the: wpparats was prepared 
Yor estinivistingiull the tuebulent passions and-demagi de plats 
Which yere. to: hurst:ootcinthe Eevisiative Ass . Momsds 
qaenth}; it'wae declared. thatthe ‘assembly should be uirait 
tard, battin-no wey tonszating; and it was allowed newhere 
qacthe tristtutiens' br ‘ #bout:‘by a -chanzé oft tatehud 
Yelations!:'-1t ities toight emeuch te require the:consent of! thé 
tb Mnpomamedicvs! Fr ead 
uo pode deainse the terible power of the twenty represen! 
tativescof thy people,’ the Government was fortified accirdiay 
edithe reve of way. < Phe principal bulwark was a tmaltinede 
Of powertal ste Mn: ofhes, enjoying: Ke’ the Z 
cular privileges, and directing from the centre;'by or 
pe rot thomminutest aGairs: of the coutsdtey i! (AN 
eddlsiusticat -xfleaiis ' were edntrddived and then by comsolb 
Wu patovdaY p 3 wad) edtabtishinic a vautrak croastery, 
theiclbipy sere inde bficets!of. wtate, and by the publia 
Physicteks/ andl lagyprbs who diveirys)foom tee dident 
etanebs,| (ahd. Who 2toul: so aotiveva Ipabtirb the Frencls Reeuhe 
eon) wate ‘dupti eed: ofbalb erm of dinhoyanep «the fimitr 
Were! isvansfévmpd theo lloftcsts ‘cE vntat, ted paid frowi se 
~dhsdert weasagive? tandbthe dhateey mere lecxchided’ fiious ' the 
blibagia hea nd tm tievi bhi: Tredw)scbrpoeations; ithe: ohanteft! 
remnants of feudalism, forming states -within the. state; were 
syed? il Bacods chee vevareiatilt-ansing thenivbiliey sdime 
aiig  promervedd © galt pulidait mprincipine) idiscerd:sdas | stdecd 
wotieww /thend arod 19hes soninsdns;! by- allgsiou.to Ulties; an 
winhedne|dodll bithuueithe vpusple; anllodabobing, who. sstd- 
Teeth gobebeenpoorate ae tad laiter  werocb poser by nike 
gebsctiqs pundatieg Sop anetd yithe hecozd wheastiony 
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teWithy Peiocrnty belny as¢etnbled, after’ ah adroit chioiee, 
winisterldt despotisin could proceed apparently tri/h the people, 
Fhut Gis i ding ‘uttitude’ might not be weakeried the 
stnanitnity'bf. the States’ who? presented the ‘address of of thanks 
to ‘the’ Priuce,- herptotested: ig ‘some ineasure agaifist’ such | gon 
lad wmeonbtetuti 
clPHis bettig’ done, ‘the 4 opens Commissioner: Hay with 
allthe drdupanee Of despo visited a sia nimibér'd 
depeties, jenortint of “business, and chiefly deperiitiy’ ott. the 
Governtivent; and éxplained his decisions and ‘creations, Which 
he yéquited: they shoulll sanction by thei approval. ? 
dodld-the ‘Wtde ‘sparks’ of detecratic ° iple havi beeni'ti 
fered’to this-vait cotifagiation? | Whert the’ States, aliirm 
ae'se worttd ah’) adtherity, ‘@emandeg'a' syndic ‘to’ iret 
it ‘Olaim ‘was' regarded as absird''and a pet 
Whew sortie districts wished to’ exercise ‘the’ rigtit af pe 






the'Seates, an Uitery was ridged’ again at the de Ve cae 
aol (its! athens were : cruelly a ie"s 
irevitonuns: officer ‘of ‘state ‘wes one “sl 


edilddi. fe 
2A as Were the States shat out: from ane ae ope 
thé Government excepted. Paitl''d 
t ali the: donvains: of the diferon ¢ provinces sora na 
propurty of the ancient covnts and: ces ‘of Nassatt' When 
Ugseuined | the ducal - coronet! C Wits “Ata! teh 
Gered cbinplotely independent of the’ States “end xs’ the -stipplies 
requited ‘were: to ‘be ‘fourd fn the way "ported by the Gloverti- 
‘nyent;: thing of this ‘kind ‘w no enthck ated.’ "Plie’ syStey 
bf ws | had “been - rennet ed, ay the tte 
primpiplo of. equalising Gide: Surthens ‘orf a tire wn 
A considerable part of the- _witperises oF: ssciataatio 
hnpoued on: tha: district treasaties. -“ Fhese jvere charged 
thulgllownnodd of alk: the Yecal thovities; ‘Gowitr to thé 
efictrs, inchdike There- Aare 
fore, or the sont e iia eh for'the great saci 
of} the: Gorerampat, naa fp! te States’ vance 9 aitty ‘thins divs 
thai that'-af: revista AMG rb od pt ten? ou ig ‘As “dl - 
elamber of-acceama OSThdy sporttcte thy 
Sein an nando ote efron aac era 
Tioga, ts faey broke up; (aby caxeyitig honte rth thent th teat Ye pri 
dating: beck quiet) -prudicm 


bat also destined to receive the loud consuls ‘of ore one 
(Phky wenddind ipredaocsd d discertent whtelt 

hhieoksso: itself im thal following sbasioWs “AW Nt a eae 
pndereqcle clagaiistelnees; appeir if! thidbederite 
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regular and firm opposition, a commotion ,was, naayoidabdje, 
when sevcral districts had suffered great, distress, ane and.a-DGeK 
tox was imposed. The insolence, agninst, which, thia epmy 
motion was creed might have. Jearned. from, at, .. that. human 
patience can only be abused to. a,certain point, . Bet such 
explosions are only temporary» while amet planned Aespotiam 


procegals, regularly, forward. aoe dingly, the whole af:this 
unsialemaie Fesiatance pet ysis with. a,.second, act. af, vielguge 
upon anofher officens the secret was fissaveres of maki ti 


4 Conshtution, which was not altogether had, mpnihilete 
‘Spus | wag exhibited an example iof \the, modery,:axé of 
making. wae A iona which establishes equality. among. nen 
y ona commoap system of slavery, and. which holds, up, 
0 tidicnje, as. an empty. illusien—a wark, the pattera which 
was porrene me aDCcey—a.. anicragosm execs pairs the 
apa apoleon’s macrocosm. Fae 
hat the work .was,good.. . There were two Chambers, a Geanatl 
of State, an Uifra, anda Jacobin party, all harnessed. tp ithp 
iumphal car, which, drove og amidst sengs of liberty.;; then 
came ati official Moniteur, which, at one time Wravittg) és 
thynus of liberal ida, exe laimed, Exsce Bacebe! at angther 
blew the, dird-call ‘tallow which iberal. gulls are caught.» Iy:the 
train.of the car. followed vanity, silly self-eanfidenge, ifite 
passion for organising and:innovation. Finally, ta this, 
exhibition may be, added Hunt and the Spa- Field orat 
the sounty. .of Katzenellenbogen ;..and yet better, the bleweingy 
af.a,discoyered canspiracy, O frighifal folly: of. the, age br 
after 3 long course of deception, at last belioving its own’ lies; 
»nature {o. give. a theatzical .calor-.to things, and 
ning society the, State, thp-Church, aud, all. hat ie teepenty 
pl inte a disgusting. 
Wht eecceded so reoll ip. Nassau, had. before bean tried is 
Bayaria.. The, Minister, Moatgelag,, Who, on the. neue plasty 
formed the Consti lad 


enabled site ae to sholish had pita sabstituse 
‘better. in.thpir wend. 1, vas oby tgeed 
 Ehe Bavarian Dist did not, thesefora, rasempie:thove gistiny 
‘which sexve.to densixe - the! age.'' The: adoeitd 
.~afier..acguiving, same constitutional  empariebos, 
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menilestos-a ‘very apititu:: Memy> ofithe coppaveyions 
mish: rion One. gue chgought: iaho-dingusstons: di? 
tpn. wis. .made: fox perenne of nolw: Sostitationst oh 
limit. was.set to gtomtnabuses,, and. tbe sanadetetofrihe inge 
wore. brenght;ta dhe sdletine paint ef-emestineitt.c yl balncr 
The union which prevailed between the Cabinet andiébie 
Chamber, was; “however 160m Cissebtedy wh ebothestatter (iter 
expminings. se  oxtaemitiag, of thet :-bodys padétio; biganote 
pppreackh the.iutemab iwitel nesta) igo onkeria ch deldicata nthe 
Giseasa of which, States. ie the pementrago,s:pesialt. - Wihen at 
“was propesdd: te.resiues the nem, and. .to ether! econas 
saval.-aad Spaacial. mforms, ssben: the. ary.1 ante 06)¢hep 
sulminicteation, «hich ofested yevch :Cauits:af ikpatibes vine 
then -thaé pasdenge,; .t00 ointperdlentlip nisticd nomoas 
beral, dvies exhausttd;-abd the paseiihs: which thaw ioreiten 
Gesmpny caged incall theta dusy .1:\Rhbithes. Chinnbot 
setibe Conncil of. State-ssemmied it todyo their dehy ith bea 
SIADE, NERD ihe. populer claina:. mea. idea acre d: thal 
according to Caopatitation, the: ‘supplies dughbdo 
sepsly'--granied, withaut .any. condities: info: resditiolsirdfena. 
salen dt pei allow. .the:-troops .dectakir dhe tenth: tei tieé 
itatien, on she. ground: dtatithe, arin avasy wétahleibn 
TONE, ange Shey .wese-allewes: toodelilérates ast ates 
fare ter the Cabinets, Astulast tbo Biintd:sieas tien arog 



























De -! hich, ‘theegh aingsstaan, cas: tobttine, {sry vp noinmeads 
fet yhifol with cespectto; the reqult.: 25009) vitwod bar ideo 

pexonta inthe Gyan Deqhy: of: Basen vkadb-tsaiantbelt 
ions vied -bmoreceied :eadh ation viet jad 
reals, 288, ix Franges;i Qeesileabtiesad imterdiad nto:abibdiels 
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af aad jane: tid, Cet ab ates weblatosh withods le eben pat 
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tauiperatipn.:‘Thisvedd anvier provflel tie Aches oath 


mantion i whinha Constitatiotl was' tobe held; whith; restiby'bn 
fo historical foundation, aod -uusuyported by free: institutions, 


thiorfegs fur. epee ok Gary De pata i i, 
fig taps: hater of schent Atow: eppored ss anid 
sucometd 


themsiités, . threw: himecié sto; thy pradesh bet tHe: 


momen tax éri thos: -obteimed;:. was followed -by a ‘com 
plete, defeat:: . De 1punish:.sdeh .aii cdarsh, “Neiedis: wasted 
norepoieohedt cap. he tthe ovtor itvthe Bde ell 


moither-daggér 
aecemn ts, wekioli hadisigh in <anong: the iphéts “ake & @: 
snide flosvers;iwas sufficient, At-last ithe: Kiag, sith 
Jetdubld ensifidence, summened.améw Constituent’ 
aed Wirtembbtrg: ciijoys the ndvantaye dyer all thee CSTR 
Sésited,.06 s/haryingy established «its system, in ta ‘oomaRulisata 
smauner) ead in harmany with the Geviranenti .- TID De 
11 Wihile: this. coucilistory::o0-operation. served -t0 ‘pale’ 
sti tation ef pablib: feeling, ib has, on the other hatid,-bde’! 
mano decpiy weendot . by . the: fermentation. which: proved 
Mbendan: We there see a-prince: of excelent 
sition; entangied inthe complicated relations ofan abeasnieh 
bd batall ceukprebenda’;.a ministry divided, embarked aime 
soother ews Lpareoeid ‘without: ‘Dhast: OF commas ; arid atta 
winds) and Ganlly,.2 ‘people tho knw théit 
is, and boldly dex demand them. Such ers the elements Uf 
peéient cause -sonte ‘apprehension, 
tert dou rina ia 


ortobls Seoult teen be predicted, w 
cohdider:on tie:emse heasd: dee! Daaet lente te Fert nd 
oe, euitaat bowvomn Noctkatt bh awl! 

fasehed ae pa 
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vinism, which the cited of Stabia and the Rhine have veialy 
Sought to adopt. ‘The deputies‘ of the Circle ‘ofthe ‘Rite 
voted in the assemblics of Bavarian States, with the inflexible 
spittt attached to fie redlities of the ‘political school adapted 
in the provinces of the left bank ; though they bave been ocen* 
sionally misled by’ Feeonceited. opitrions, yet ‘in all thefére- 
garda the practical ‘ interest. ‘of « theirprovinces; they’ have 
proved ‘themselves futdiiigent and ‘pradent: The: same-spirit 
was evinced in Hesse, di'this site -of the Rhine, ‘and <xtited 
violent opposition to the distatit povernhents ; it‘ wis of clurse 
decidedly evinced in thd’ possessions of Pruasta, under-whleke 
s¢eptre is united the “chief portion of: the‘Rhenish tertitory$!4 
that country was ‘allotted to ‘Priasia, the-ex treniies 
of Germany were wtilted; and'the diplomatic benediction whith 
heaven has hitherto refused to confirm, was pronotncefloh 
uvion. This uhidn was ‘entirely: heterogensous.” On tite 
Apes: a-state, connected together merely-by'a Kitty reigning? ts 
e plenitudé of despotism, by cabinet orders, without’ any 
legal constitution; next, a world of administrators 
organised, govern with the most comytex forms next, a severe 
batlitary spirit, inclined to compress life within the limnttt-of 
subordination. On the other hand, a ‘people without a nxtive 
sovereign family, a race of nobility abmust extinct, ‘end “th 
impoverished clergy ; next, a middfe class, not’ opulent but 
tasy, obedient, but not subjected ; sufferiny ‘the bridle of the 
law, but offended by every arbitrary act; embtacing ail that'ls 
practicable, and devoted to the public interests; not hostile P 
e profession of arms, but detesting the dominecring spirit 
comnecton with the military State: st sae 
' Principles so opposite, could not tranqieiily éome itr conmtays ; 


and the ‘disadvantage of ‘the conflict was of necessity whelly 


on the part of the now mastérs, who had a ted’ ‘to 
themselves all action, and résigned to tht su bhiy ‘the 
passive character. Thus when the governnient first fost pabtfc 
confidence, tlie people, by dint of observation, soo Cistovered — 
its feeble points, ‘The present was unanimously rejected,-aftd 
all attention was fixed on the'procress of the 
forming the Censtitution. “The ‘creation: of the’ Comet of 
State was observed with satisfiction, as the firat’stop towetds 
that formation. The instalfation of the Comntisston ‘fot pie- 
aring the Constitution, the formation of the wot 
Fastice, and the abolition of the secret Petict, wore also mén- 
aures agreeable to the public. “Whew thitde ‘mettitters iff’ the 
Constitutional Commission wére sett inte the tiffshest:pfo- 
vinces to ascertain the ‘state of public Spthion," the woabite, 
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Shanp somenlint ate, ag Taupe’, BB 9 ches aa < 
Bus oritevenen et se, members, When Mes flat 

issign did not meet, for’ a second sitti 
maKoments, ab thy soraroment essited fear ‘of, 
vet if 


SRD 1 

1 Meanwhile the, chanel. visit ied tbe, Bhi = a new, bebe 
wae cherished... He, had. fe ‘fe the, 

fhe cinguasions whigh¢ saaued, hetneen, ‘mn he. 


iggiog that, reraction. was at an ad 
te king as Se pa the Ais prota ira 

























maipinter 40 pba +. when b d displeasur 
bi iene taal tbat by tog 
Saat permitted wb isp hdapt b 
and ovhen towed, ion On, the 
pga fspyession.q a Ppipio! 
: bepae were Silents bs 

as. FA-ANeneA, 


aw 
Rain ‘hen, bowever,,, the’ pe 
atarterence. af, the, ‘iobiliy ‘ha affaig, the 
aAbaghment to set right wag stronger 
Batata oan ane AM us eeling , prevailed 
pees regi e regent hy, the nobles fo 


ting; aati 1) 
iebic) mals an to, liberty aiyong » 
yeolgp.of 


Sovenet a pat haying been equitable, main cn ete 
ee ihe locracy, i. many Tespects powerful.” 
a. A¢omp. this moment the idea of 
the principles of the governme 
» that , afterwards . toak, p 
restablishineos, of ho wal) 








She immediate commission of, jys 

aoa ie i a Be of a n Comit - 
Buin f ere 4 Fiore,’ Tae ‘yar 
ais sf All thie liberality of 


it the “‘mhllitary ‘coh- 
fits ri ie sho i tet Sed as 


on h rd 
(eieielarreae 
{ a Be a Couitcil 


- a Pree oct | pfiitiew 
‘systont, tite 
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that ee sonbkcioelakeesnt 





“Bésides e568 ations, ano ‘CORSE y, * the inierar 
thie’ cee lig Ger fen coat fignladly a 
Rete _ 4h voc ihe in Pra Sestval of 

am lispla; in. Prete he 
a true esta i he ite moves 





» While adenine’ to ea roan 
ae a 





ih it on 
fates 





aes bs ‘prolectadicne and. me ism ane =n 


on mle this’ affair was shown that igo spirit, wy 
paul 


ic, 
of overcoming tho difficulty, by cutting the ooton 
ae ide’ ‘of natire, missés also, the lastorioad Ssplution 5,-whigh 
‘attozantl ‘founds its claims on all that is, trapsitory. teeing 
arid \ worthless ; which holds up ite i igng, vanities, qn 
‘assions, a3 great and good ‘Tmoral Jay mie ae, and 
» Cross road to explain history, mail de 
Tight gn her, course, regardless of the duty. eres 
in‘her beams.” This is the spirit which Baa snes 
Cathiolicism was dead and gone, and, had onl nly forgplien i 19, 
‘itself buried; and which wom fees aa at iesign BR 
wété, to do honor to ie ci iat se 
wl 
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sang sthe VTE oft Enpladd; toast poke Ne Ai 
the: Hope's’ Mewtlerity, aed rack’ at ate Neng Me 
Venes the cry against the Bays a Conca fat, ‘aud 





iplatise ‘plved to Wessentbergh, io ough, “A. tater man, 
iid ro petly‘ in: availing’ A ral f 
ier pis Sevitirae ett ‘the mtg ce snp al 





uppers a be which’ these i d ett f 
iefengenerted by ‘the’ procéedi ee  Cotimission for, Gon- 
Wordattd “int Protestant ‘States, a partly ¥ ‘composed o} f Protestant 
Gdlegates."' A jéurnal’ published ‘sonie of the | bop foe 
‘made to this ‘Commission, By ' which if, appeared th 
Yhterided to-redatce ‘the Pope to the fiherinan state, 

his’ pretécesybr ‘abandoned’ een he fanseg 
hone ‘eountry,. a'-tlecree for the ,abolition of -“"+ ee 
ated, but was" withheld ott accouut of thee 
pent ‘be decasioned ‘by jpehsions to the widoy 
isé'things must ‘have mate dn unfavotable i 
‘the public mind, though the result of the labors 
“Blssibg mifht’ tahquiflise those who were infor 
Goytitiatory imeadutes -wéte ‘adopted, and it wa 
the 'Vatiten 1 a would not permit the abolition of a: 
M the ‘houlitiation’ of Catholic bishops by Protest 
Scupetigdia: In thie population of which four qiHic 
Yes ‘art ifdlitded," didnot concttr in the decisiar 
Hiiyaton," ant het irefisal was attributed ‘to thes y 
’ ifr Hberality, on this ‘occasion, The K 
‘which the Thanestlot had retlewed; but 
witch Was left in ’a‘ntort wretched state th 
French: “Phe paréfirinent deed of: the, Holy Allie 
fey up the atchtyés, - Edifyiig ¢ discourses 
etn Hi rf fa “to'a atta, extent, th 
style; but the istian maxinh ‘6! to. eve 
Washot ptactiéed: “AR'the thitiiste; vaigaed, thet 
ist teutdinding’ domatis, | ad if. they } 


@ivide the thiquity simon 'n’préat nlimher. 
that ‘it wales Pree ort Hof tHe ‘admat 


served~only toatttact' the exiemy. 
eeepc dover ents Hn ah ao ie 


we ee tet Sere el 
a i 
ee at chr ei could: 
rahe a tate ; 
Aithore 
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Haid écitfinr to''tHe'ape. "But dtispicion wae rdusedy arid dhe 
f ‘the Cathdlics became a new principle of dissénsiow. 
e “agitation appeated chiefly m publications. Whom 
ia. imposed’ & severe ‘censotship''om the foarnalsy 5 Alem 
Spirit of free ingot ee another Maylum, whero its items 
might ‘have vent. ‘asyluin ‘wets fotind- in the oonstitetion 
uy which had aiotebed censorship.:' ‘Khen coxit 
3’ war’ between ‘the'setf-emaneipating. age and state 
‘He Isis, the’ Osiris, the Anubis, the Nemesis, and 
it, all in ‘different ways defended liberty. Attheir 
voices Were héard ‘resounding from the wountatedet 
4, thrbugh Wirtentbirg to the Danube, along-tie 
in all the ‘South’ of Germany, while Northern Gor- 
neatly stratk duty by'the tensors. ‘All’these united 
ned a chérus, which, though not always'ib 
imeés forgetting the rates of ‘prosbdy; loudly reminded 
stalk along ‘the political stage inthe cothummds, 
en rogue weed eet, end of 
se uit, 
vorus, long banished: ‘ftom the modern 
ts arid'bed-chamber' courtiers' had. useirpet ie 
again made its appearance without invitation, 
ct to meet with a: kind reveption ; and intced 
18 only endured twith ‘tnpaticnoe:: Dhe« 
tich governs German ‘courts, soon repelled 
ition. A diptomatic: campaign was eonmenoed 
unalists, in which, as‘in all preat-hante, the 
paed by the ‘do » and “harassed: by: thbir 








sie Ail etioes tonsttetional ‘foritis were bowpver-s0en 
ial ‘aside, ind alter ‘giving ‘Oken ' the choive between pattiaguat 
fo io Maat or to his” Haig, Pec bicker isienr a 
ether. °° a * Polgts boerate sponta 
ther ‘writels ttisaght ite ‘of -renisdlves “than toupee 
jnisk of such « ramen Te a thie aMicabid-areemgb- 
""yaents with the ¢ It: wak ‘allowed:to (sealing 

-jgeneral terms of ,’ batt every: Monten ari itrity ‘acta 
ages, this fotthal 


Se ote soutiod pad 
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the flexman daha Bull. might sprve t 
forrridicule.. On these conditions, the eect vie 
mocelved letters of mark ta cruize against the neighbouring 
governments, until. the latter bad, the wy akyess to form , 

- pomoert against the.nttack, . It.was then dec fared illiberal ‘an 
‘anjust to attack the Goverpment which had been, insulied « only 
te day a . ‘te oF ik 
a people, irgiipted by mujsrepresentations of fheir 
bended organs, and the seqret persecutions of theiy friends, ibe 
ée.comversation and, tradition, rather than wating: the’ & 
rehich pernaded suciaty, the rapid interchange of ijeas, adde 
‘Bbw .vigor-io public, tife, aad established a cpmmon centre, 
whonce thought. diverged.in all directigns. Thus nothing was 
fonnesaled, avery citinen fe]t the, diagsace of his ‘country, and 
imparted his feelings. to,others. ‘Thus judginepts on persons 
sand. things.are.founded on facts, and are.rarely unjust, thqugh 
teep may. nogeasiovally appear severe.. 

» Lhat tribunal which oridges the living, is not infuenoed By 
ited falsehoods. Men who imagine themsclyes pope 
oe distingnished by the title which an ines 
Mecreebas assigned.to them, Actions and events, whic ey 
teaarght they: would disguise, are known ta the whole worl 
Only the acewsed are ignorant of what is going on; at least if 
-thair owaiconsciences do not.convince them of their guilt. This 
Aribpnal becomes the,more Beveres in proportion ag the liberty 
tab thevpross.is.reettictad, aud that at the cost of, those who ae 
vaicise, mistepresputation, bacauge the ey ‘are unable to defend 
iiatsnselves. . Thug many.cvents, which appear incompreber 
able, may berexplained by the inflpeace of the tradition of 
polar opinion. 
vod the Teriourmanement rc by the Ne canes already nich. - 






tower a lis the liberal i re ailshing il he seer 
ane of establishing a more. suital 

sarbret ings, onc ate to, two i00K,, called the he 

udesical, pasty, Ay acknowledged. that way. better, when, 

wanised andes a. aise doce dae Aided intg. diligent stats 

Oerposations,:, 6! nent, and igoroys ; = 

iprcsoonal and emed and) respected from aoe she couldt selevety 


“Smrioged tat thet. when the bead WAS Wet Eee 
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its eines bare Vey TAfleotidn! as Dreten outer THe Sins 
ofvébayltews wiode ub ba eetig: 1% BE Bai ve CULT 6a Diz 
- ATs! Wisterivel perty ‘were: of dpinioty: that thé! fort wiene 
‘bei perishabib Améng nations; hew Gerinatty nist ie owe’ 
OF: thé Clementd existing ih the Gistinetere ehathcterof Idi GEw 
Thay} and ‘uicoréine ite Yae'type whith wiweys prevadod: 
formative principles ; so that the spirit’ of ‘the’ payéené ahi bits 
viewer anecoltep ne, sha that Gorwiany tit Wde dela wew 
nattot; ‘thé bastard Mt neigibouriny ‘dtabeig go7 TSU (fabq ont 
eMfhtiy therefore! eoticluded: thdt' Me prébidin to Bender 
Wak $0 tee! ‘the ‘ovi#inhl form df ‘all the cortapWond tt BAO HA 
biletl: anid to renediive ull that-vakky hdl conbuedtteds baths’ 
okt #osurd dither to history ollie mdtere‘of thides)) THéy WHeheR 
thatthe eravis: left Hy te Syitit and iistiftibts oPetit eAtad 
tors wheld: be carefully followed; departing front ther ohilp a” 
fobtiab\die” changés: fry relations’ rendered indispéerisalstes 
thetiacxew Germuny might'this Ue credted outhot the retifishe 
the ed re i ee nO Uk pAlb GE ats 
MTR Wht party, however, constdaea: Hinds (Fn p> Treen? 
poiat .ef' ew.’ Why,’ said ' they! shotiht we ly! batk @ “ORE: 
(eeniah) dnd the fragments of. an: bteahilation, (WAeH nee 
have been good when it was created, Dat! Which Hus naw) yar 
rbdiell forever?’ Why should'tve verterate the sn pexeeaot Ht- 
tuehéd! ta old herees and saints t The old-vhatrches-ate dest dye 
idl inieiy faith is established. ‘The tistitetions of furivér tines! 
riiPht dee Have been geod,’ hat theit witeks tte ‘a’ benddn ‘vit 
sbittély <'wWe ‘Seé in past-ages'! ofily the entpire'ofiag ter! 
ali ‘opprissive feudalism «and théugh' the’ phdhtoms of sdmé? 
préit nen may feat amidst ‘thé: stoom! of oHe’ middle 4d! Ye - 
nd’ sacrifice to tte deatt can ball them ftony the “toni! “THe raul 
fermatidn ‘aid the ‘revolution “have “thrown ‘a! wide aya Bert 
tien fhe pat and the- present ave: - These -events have yea 
dered Germany 4 nel -natidt, “and a mew world es Hen: feet! 
the ‘delve’ of thé midilte’ age." Form dedays dha perishés! ae 
lift'is comstdntly ‘réndweéd ;' atid sivee'igés aay And Hee 
latidtis’ thahge; eath”’ veneration shou Credte thdé lis west’ 
tét itself" T4 ol4' Gdiniany be diksol ved %hiNgd haved 182" 
tified’ ty: their Gtigins where ho' eaipite enna! Rea hens 
history can teach you but little. But if you wish to benehe sy ’ 
the’ingtructions oP hidtory! ‘let ' ‘the stevelition Bw ydur Pride. 
E'short Spack Uf ‘a «fw years the hitoré of HeeweHtd Mas 
see hate you +~youd havi seen, Bul! wet stddied AP Re! 
iy Hieve tect tnBtaven on ybar Jreaet’ ANE beTIs8d,! HAST 98 ' 
your delaythttbn middie! fige ‘tippeatw-tme ret 


nblioe eceyiaivy oe Loofine) 20} se dud ;aesls bogs! 
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ERB Sifferenee, of dows cannes. embarnase, him mbe. eoslly 
sad Impartial searches the depths of history amd, his, cava 





ite OMT: individy 7 and. purified, indjni. 
ty cen, harena bistory., bas., pr 
y, dt will, aot.-therelore . donpise history, nor will it aek 

hy. Apa. its. ow views, 


Mei ethes hand the histoyical ‘party will nat exclude .frea 
the past, either the reformaatian ar the rqvolution ;, FOR Une Ae : 
knoniadge. shat avery - parecular hi history. ie. impanagad with the 
character ef general history, .as.the English wavalntion may dae. 
traged ip, the: Freach reroluton.;: But .thase,, swa revelutionn: 

‘produced, a6. .An-casenfial institution,..a.reprepeniation nk. 
the, commane, - which, Jtalg.claimed in the middle,,agey: ama: 
which fermany arehed in obtain under tha Suahian Haagerorg: 

na bani it, the. empire. lost. Bwitmerlands: 


peasantry. 

faiahaserncat an the, idea of, the, Supreme, Being, .99, all, the: 
sins of ithe; liberal. peaty agreed the idea, pf, the fapntyy, and, 
they remained united.as long.as.the enthusiasm-exgited, py:.tae) 
war of, smancipatian, lasted. leeen ombeah agg 

Buh patansinam,.acts, only momentasily. ia histary. ; it adage 

omdy, nassienand intereat, which nee BD AVETr 
breach..what) % Girst-seamed only a slight di crewmen ob Dpinigire 
‘The bistenical,pringiple is a generality .camprehending, the. 

mast, diversified things. ‘Good feeling selects ouly.gpod. from. 

ai but eelf,interast, seaka iks, own advantage. Lhe. BORAT. 
spas back te, the remotest ages celabrated for, g04, institutiqns, 
hus the latter. dges mok. gp #0.:far,in quest af. roots 6 on ich te 
ingaatt its selfishness,.. ‘There..were in, .Prosgie, ‘at. the, period . 
prvording 1806, 8pho, RRO jained, the frianis of of "ihe, 00d, aN: 
tigaea ;..they ingladed., two, classes of individuals, namely, Ha 
imaginative. and, the. pedantic, yho .in.Genrany.ane connegted 
even wath , the bart of thine: ha fe sha former dream af, the middje: 
ager; after.the ote pigs te ter, BAOE: 
wards RAid.af REO. BBG PORE one kial viene bpok ; which, puite. 
mang coed things, coptaina any. of the, exrars, of hase, fag: 
OVI Wot degroas tw stint id wey obical vf wate tt ae HO? | 

obinthis beoretionh Ae. Were,joi ae zinta 
Tage ofensiye.1 Ameng the inatitptions which ,} 
tg; ig serge he se wee, the inasti~uion B 
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sattiice, and Aas tvéry party soliRt only thety own' intervsts, 
fe ‘latter dininied whut 'they termed thei old rights, and infer 
the 49th article of the: Congress it the way most‘ fiver 

able to thientsetves, att a 
' Nat when the fulffiment of the arti¢le came under comsideraé 
tien, anil the’ clainrs of the nobility could Only be satisfied at 
the expense of the commons, the lutter protested azalnist thet, 
tid then thé old times began-to-excite suspicion. Soon 4 long 
trkin of claims and privileges wero set forth,’ and the ‘priitées 
beine: tardy in ‘the fulfilment ‘of! their pronsiees, ’ the’ blaite, 
ough in'some degree ‘unjustly,’ was<thrown ‘on thé: (nobility. 
Phos 'atimosity ‘increased; a great portion of the avetsid# ‘ind 
#ted-hy thé present; was!fixed on the past} and history wis 
vésarded as an arsenul,m which all folly, tyranny; and deshbs 
tit, eould find arths. ee eo ue cere stele 
« (W?hiist Germany wes thre preparing ‘new -nsisferttes! Or 
herself! ‘France had speedily restored the dtaee which hatt fatten 
eit Niupoleon ; but frstead of the 'gritd tragedies of the: Ro 
man Empire, civil dramas and Henriades werd! reprwened, 
ttactured qwith' the necessdry dose of libevalbom.. /THS dletas bnd 
Weerals contended warmly, and suparated: into sabdiviciing, 
which, in case of necessity, could bé colhbinéd ey an adroK 
tiwiiccn rd; and thus besbiered the neinieters he theentronehments 
wf power! This diverted. the attentiot: ‘of the'Geremans! ahd 
perceived that the ultras were merely tho mien éf the riikhle 
Weds) who,'m the north, preach ap puhishnionts, ‘servitutle) aad 
éecret measaros. As to thd Hberals; ‘they appeated to bd com 
denttiny in the same cause as themselves. "They soon tebuneed 
thedr relish for French: witte; 2 first sipping it/spurihngh, did 
apparently for the sake of forretting: domestic: discord» ‘teh 
by ‘degrees, yielding to: intoxication; they' becante ‘tnrbulént, 
wad: took part in the combat, at first by encdwraging the favo- 
vite party, and next by ‘chntending ‘ono with eanothew'in walt 
Wause. | igh the emancipation of Germuby'is én isome meat 
Stire connected with the French liberdls;' and: eheegh the Gere 
toyks ows their tranquillity td the existenre é¢ the. ultras,’ 
they took part against the latter, aid asdenfl y wished fon theit 
total annihilation. - - ety MR 
th Tho Wrench resolved 206 fo :negiéct this favorable disposition 
injthe (Sermans, and: tribtmes were opensd -int: the/Mrm us| wid 
ove ts the German papers; from: mironce tthe for: Z 

Pour geese, assuring thém is gratitade, end -plontisng 
$e’ maverste their iikordats Wwhendver his:own affairs chéuhi be 
BEMSA ores Spe ert i pve lh porate tnabat Ayre 
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Fgonch libasality, i whieh reconciled. itself to Napeleen, than 
with; thas at. first proached in in Germany,. which cqutended fer 
the. union of..the country; aad they willingly. admitted, .under 
the French stamp, that liberalism which, as.aatiopal praduas, 
wias;.declered. contrabasd.: It.waa ushered inta tha CORY 
%ith she sound of dutes.and tahors. .. Ne.soeney .was tthe welk 
known voice: heard among the mpuntaing aad valleys of the Rher 
nish Contederatinn, (han those wha kad fled. for skelter whan the 
tempest of the Lord. burst.on the.age, washed fram their heles 
and. joyfully follawed it..:The jiberals, of. ,thia, species, whe 
profess liberality as.a.eort of fashion, whe serve. both God and 
Belial, saw. the opportenity and embraned, it,. Others, who peel 
preserved the ideas. of their youth throughout, the Napalega 
Ota, were, somewhat disconcerted: by: the new. epech, and iy 
mediately resumed their old confidence. . Besides, ‘all ibinking 
‘ren, .tegether with the, mass. of the people in. several couatales, 
Were: RO way inclined ta change the good institutions :they. bed 
geimed by the revolution, el those which were attempted to be 
imposed on then. Te MT 
i Chee it happened that the.second division of the libexal peaty 
gained .gxound in propertion as: the historical party was rednond 
ta-silence bry the follies and pretensions in which it was invgly- 
$n: Yhany men,: attached to: ‘pradtionh things, jaived the party 
because iaey despaired..of seeing any. goed arise out.of- the 
shan 0f0ld Germany. Paris is thus.once ntere about to, ley 
gpame.the capitad of che liberal word, as' it was the cnpitalal 
aeavility: it has-becoma:the school..of the liberals;.and aver 
the neformers of Siirithfield turmdheir cyen- towards Paris, whieh 
will also. farnish Geomanic: iistibutions:; moulded. ncaonding fe 
#rench sentiment-and character; : « . carer 
17 We mnusé-also! have oonsts aad: chambers of pees, kee 
favidfied camp. ia the enemy's: territery.... We also’ mast: ends 
{howe chambers of commons shpported micrely. by: tho pentjonof 
the. capital and the. jourtals,.mhjch,represiné liberty amepdet 
general ‘despotism ;:;whidh; wavering betwen sedition end-aler 
very, etemally play the tedioup éarge ith allt the: panrer 
pf ministers, -who balaacd tieemselvearith all: the art:lo§ regs 
dancers. tts Fae “4s legend 
wo fers is reason. to hope than iF imacb wéod institetions will 
hlao be: consolidated im times powesful ddmentsof. publietmpis 
nion have deen dewslopedia that‘cousiay wh schbolihet bees 
gatabliched, an which. lparned. and ‘¢xperianeed statesmen an 
fortded,i.avkilat: ours chaai prodasté cago Grew ‘ek 
out talent or energy. However it has hitherto effected bubditile 
fort: the-hdppisiess» U6:ther poopdey : whilst horls Wonitains -allibds 
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Whink snap) DeAvni dan. more irnisful, .if,. withent ahownsiby ctor. 
bearded foreign, we take cane Sarna native tis 


temible perplexity. 
paneer ngaept paried + in whioh; as ad the uitding. ‘of abe the. Totven of 
abel, dhe svoykman. whe: is adked fox mortar brings: stones; 
abd weod inntead.af. tiles, and :autidat.the. general. confusion-of 
wien eply the! word. sack. pemaimed.cemmonm to all.ty::-11 i 
ee ree: fo, some. deputies c+~'« You haeino 
mat anon oe ot Palgerred Eon khanovery d&¢3"). 
ore 144690 uility:. 0 -counfity:: is regardedvep7 
absyxd os, @aasanable... ‘The.tlectrine of the. day is,: thes teal 
: Genpan. halenga to. all. he States... Tho drudge..of dvety onay3 
ha dares not cherish. the. zecollaction. of his county» heiia ebw 
lowad.to.adopt. the.maes frivoleus-fareign fashions: dut, pheno 
he wishes tq reaame. his oldinational.cestame, he ie repr 
wath. absurd nationality. When artists exhibit the. predvotipna 
of the Gaexsman school, they are insulted. as rewalutionists ;oand:. 
the. court to. which they. gent ‘coantioee Teje0ts Khens dn2 
thai face oftheir. own. tides 1, ‘hoan et vraile ‘orn. ua 


La 





bepn 
Seizing the pillars of the Gagile usppear edifice, Dusy: deneath: 
the xuins, the Caphthonim. and the Philistine, togothar with hisw::1 
sel{i--bat.we sill patserve. his institutions..aad vanegateihaeh 
idgaa. t, Franee: culfivates tha! freedom. which We: gane ems 
pal on: the. other band, (We barG broaghé! hen old alaveryed s 
oorivee refs bP Page te ode atte ae dh og care eth pang > raced TG, ADT 
eA thatstuangpined. in whats tarmad the neign.of cathusiaati, 
must be regarded like those yeathfal errassayhigh we: bhuph ton 
reqpllect,. .Asite those. who amnnld ail. live aqoarding ta thasn:) 
ideas, and,whe: cannot anald, themselves ite: the, change hoks 
thgpgs, red pulagapecin grerpernicrs raed it, baaacertained::- 


ta, gree ate each ot 7 de Debs od retegyeh awe bod, ofe-al 
Ry 80.c0m and speedy a imeaiemeation, the whole-sysop 
tong; o€ ,adees sin Gérmeny Aas. been evrerthkronm: «Ter: 


eH botetiaa Miafeg Beeetat sp Ww) fa ababan + ve oH aris F 
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tho! ond! everything ‘historical tppeans eeperititioay, te tHe Geir 
all defence .o6. tights :é¢ Criminal + -opiaions greet ap ied ‘eld 
tegether,:ne principle rériatid established’ oVAey ‘comedts 
whet was bulned yesterdxy with! what! will Bd: vdteed tbJnde ’ 
row; memory :liecoming daily: shorter, buried te past in obIN 
vion. Actoréing to: some;: af the Germu:i States poshess wen 
dispostd princes; but & pérfidieus reee of nobility stand bé! 
tween: tent andthe people, who thitk only df datablishing thay" 
old feudal’ rights:. Ac 40 othdrs, thete Mas rinea-ap'e! 
iesof Jacovins, ‘who se: sécretty-prepariiig-a revolution, 
s after annibtiatihg all ‘nobility, will prockdiin te tdi vide — 
repubtiv.: The different: chesés of 'thd sabhe! boily dotiot area?” 
tiesly aed! ranged agdinit cack other!Rke ehdiwioershdy teen 
gaye: Bach conspinets aorld aedh vonseltadi ott Her hte owt’ 
wéy ¢ but no eentral aki) unites the ¥avidus! pretensioas3 5G 
one tell ooment t’a' saerifice; atid a sl sdcial) orpraisatibage! 
fdinsided: oy viving for vecebving, ‘and recdividg! for oviny! dohe:! 
canbe -ostatsjistied hote betatse all dfe ready te recdi¥es bn tHe 
obe to. give): minfdst- thd: -peneral: confusion ‘the ‘o¥trnhteind< 
know! net iow to proceal's thult iterrestriak cotapatdé niiMeads! 
them, policy is their ralé;’and tradition’ abandons thea. Figs) 
age-rdgardd ‘theft. oflehninetidn ay podemtdc ; entd! ter uiseni! dll 
power, sib freecwitt ww Jadobiniem. reo ribaeston auth DAS 
Phie Msvord Has patdiculdrly extreised its: inflienceé ot Med 
nandsofivoutt. Bfud new spirit is. te spring from ‘thie! destrdgso 
tidniol thre priest! 40 Hive wow form and ‘organisation toe words 
itkiust tecessartly! drive-in the dew. generation: Pie mew pute? 
deefieiny the lxqreteanon fie partsrdmey tay tonchince te 
isiny ‘the (Of: tthe! past; thay ren BE 
ersork ‘atid. follies of the age whith preceded: thent,' and fei 
above'all-/by actively’ partibipathy in public:adttine) that dle} 
must prepare for the work they are destined to terminats.«!- ‘ve 
Phe visiier sentation Have hoavtallly dibokiipeed tind: 
when liddrty Was' tobe: doleitied by thy ovbdrdy': (Op thir het 
tur from thé Held: of ‘battle! ‘their ominds have beén strenieee 
ertod-and developed in the Univ driitios, jand-it iaonly By gakebt 
ing this watural! devélopemerit text “the nintare! rave ta 
itwindom.' ff you have compardd up gud splits, -witat dave” 
youtetear? Ifyow have dalled adidaves, you need pay Tot! 
your ‘faut only ‘by'your tarcerdy fotityom ate pare; Mot oved! 
Sates himyelf caiv hark yous x PO Ouse ol ool pscald ot 
Instead of exhibiting to the students the appodranee' dh age? 
quil cenfittency, the porehwents \beney dd thdt | diaene? 
thé a mutitaileef nevils-assuddit Wien the wimivdraag of te’ 
Reformation was celebrated, the reforming spirit, irritated that 
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thereformatidn of thé Chard: shotld: be spproved;” white (het 
of) the. State was denied, trasisported:itself te the- Warbiryh: 
Where .sdme huodreds of young: men had: ‘assembled to colgs 
bagdte-the festival . Et is-well known that in: the evening’ after 
the extinglo-of' the reformer, they burnt the emblems of the olf 
slavery, together with a number of books; whe: aajority ‘of 
which had long.been condemned. « othe 
y Uthis night have excited salutary reflpotion, ‘TICE! sintiter 
yelations had, after! aiapse ef three ‘centuries, produced ‘fie 
same result: Ehe -errers:then committed Wy the Oburch-anight 
ave fornished a usefal lesson; but te act bhindly-and-turicdsly 
against’ the. symiptoms ‘of: the "hidden disease, could -be Uf ne 
avail. Instead ef tranquilly viewing the thing as it ought 
have been viewed, the povernments, led ‘away by the first im 
pression; - -eommnenecd: enyuiries and dispatched embassies; 
thes'giving the young mew a vast.idea of their: ‘icoportanee; aid 
ing the seordt of theiw awn weakness 6 ie 2 v9 lo 
+\{Dhe students observing the state-imto which division: ‘hed 
¢hsGwn-tho country, resolved at. least.‘to ‘bavish this division 
fram the Universities, and to- substitute-a BuRseHENSCHAF? 
or! general society ef youth, for the LANDSM AN NSCHAPTEN OF 
societies according to the local origin ‘of theiy members. - Hf the 
governments wished to interfore- in this, they might, throagh 
aum possessing’ the confidence of the students, have contrived 
that the local societies should: be received into the ‘genereil 'Ho- 
ciety, so that the latter might acquire: strength by the alli 
and the parties, in their-tum, obtain tranquillity. But therzov arial 
miomis wore: startled et-any dhing resembling theuiity of thevond 
- The moral dignity aud trapquillity of: the general 
whe more dreaded than'the dpposite spirit which pervaded! Gia 
lwenl societies, and consequently the-lattert were favored. TMe 
Universities then. became the':théatre of confusion. ‘The stu 
dents who defended the ipriacipleof unity, irritated by thie ger- 
sopation and hostility they ‘experienced, and tho distrust eit 
watehed ab -thuit' mevenients, thought themseltes ontled to 
peteblish A better! otder of things, wnd-they acquired that‘ epi+ 
rit; -which, showing itself in’ peblic events; alarmed the pape 
ment beyond bounds. oe ee oe re Le | 913) 
2.1¢D be diversity: of -eptinions ' among the tiborals was equally 
fused arhimg the students, whe sperdily jomed a purty! Pe 
youth: history’ ins: but'a short existence, and their ewn' chit 
inencew oiily-with their fife: That: sentiment whieh ‘sess He 
fuhire inthe pibt; is not ‘yet developed in them.’ Conddiots bf 
Sowers wy frboinhe wptirs, 'youth-is not ihctined to considei@e 
pent aderittvaly y' thes folowing the inipalse of natuitt;! tidy 


~ 
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jen the pathy, whieh wishes to reform sthe world: withtite own 
Tendand Avbich, like the indystzsiens: .spider,..ie at.:encs: the 

ingimachine.aud the-apinaer. . But the. youth of Germany 

. wished Ao nepresentithe Getmanic characten, and the cho+ 
fA instMAat for regaining all that was) good ini past-agem 
Belongings -ia this poiat of wew. to.the historical party, i. was 
in contradiction with itself, a contmdiction. which. i it boped ite 
ex, by, going, m atep, heyend: ithe Churoh reformationa, forithey 
want, back. to, that petiod in the histony of Germany, whieh,:im 
the:anistenge of.a nation, mey be termed its infancy... © -. = 
»izhbey: adopted the. opimion that history merits our! venevation| 
but:it was-preceded by.a state of nature whigh.also- belongs ¢e 
bistosy3 now wheu.aill. the beads of society ara brokdn, whea 
tha ioe of the-ald, dynasties are decayed, such. a state af 
things bas returned: extemedly, and the establishment of : BENT 
organisation, fousded.on.a new natare, becomes. the agbpedt 
of consideration. On the. same: principle the. social compant 
refarns under Gcrnanic forms. ts formerly our:young péuple 
maaditated the: -phulpsephic construction of the: universe, they 
new. devote.all their powers of-construction. to sovial relntions] 
and. after going through.the varieus dimensions of the constite 
tion, | ideas, naturally (terminate in a republican constitution, »-14 
1 eyents tended taexcite anal. and passion. Madame Krade 
pes,,waa, though eocentric; is sincere and benevolent, was 
GplniTanintord by .tha :priesta, pursued by .the police, and peat exit 
back to, Russia, because.alee had. prayed with the. 
told the day of judgment, and. fed die hungry. ‘The. vores 
Alexander, sent. Kotsebue to » aad certainly he whe 
pad. commenced his lite with a.ca of anfafay which few xet 
quire, even as an advanced: pia ing who had become the :idel 
of the dregs.of the people,. and..tiee..aornor'of all -worthy meh 
was the; fittest person for such an appointment. Whilst oets 
sore aud. tribunals. stifled. all shat eauld be attered forthe wale 
fare of Geamany, -he insulted, with impanity.all thatthe. peeple 
held.dear. ‘The..Emperos,...probably, seat, bim. with innoopat 
motives, to observe the, state of: public feoling in.Germanys; 
bat.be made the most unfortunate. chaine, and aespicion ea 
tended from the man to the object of his mission: . .  . » 

, This distrust was sgenfirmed, when. Kotzebue, abusing ) i 
pemmission, basely ¢alumaiased. the annst sospestable man, teil 
iagredible as it may appear, punishment did not visit the. 
lumpiator. bat the. calamaiated, because they brought the work 
wf daxkness) to lignt.. E-pplic. irritation, was ingreased on, fi 
sppsaraace af Stowrdza-s work, which spoka.of Germany nee 
sv inshighens, in-a.jpey ahich.np. people could onfurh sae 
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Sancigtter. + fim evediénb dulfteiond conf iia puliioatioh! over iieh 
dao pAwen; thelindigpation exipersencado sednw Rrdsa’ ha 
ebemefallytaltwaconri Wenkuless;: by dttacking’ ‘uty ‘befitf 
aodnintetwnb axistemes; lecessarily inade. a ‘Dowerfu} is press 
siee 0 the-yontk uli Gdrbminy,. Among the:ma 
whase: .thougitts were idexontonh ridwards: public 3 ve 
natural to expect that one.sgark of tho tire: whiell téuP Beet 
veindbed; slowlel fall intectheregiod bf thie cledin 

poner which: thie eumen breast emvbosies’ °“Sanddwis' the at 
who broke.thedyhex tad de sho hud lone ‘soumit 6 under! 
maine its. wals therfisstpvietinm i'Bhe younpiman took! uper Hin! 
Self ak Once te jyghify 'thel abt undte execitd'it. Ae Bi CHD 
qmbleed: ip. exptation tbithe entaked Nemesis; » 
tegielasinaxin two blond: will: have DloGdist ei taygeead ot te 

his exeatpodmedike aithandetlok opto people! 

the netidn, nethigp heat ¢xcited such: d sen 

hast been: enintelligible wes now defined +' a ne 
eves erro yee became tha rallying poigt of dura ghit:! Pubic 
@pinian-condéemued:the action, while f approved! the i 
Thah sentiment which: tolls us:thab eteraal:jestien otened’ ovel 
human affairs, was revived; a brilliant light was srowsy rs 
the, situation of the country; an ineredved pa 
Mtieal nyents toak place suchywere tha weergtarok eh 


Bot appraaion this eveat.:: Pablic optadon shite 
its apprentioeshiy, and w serious foeting pe a 
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whic had ie which -profoundty nestaied’ dhe» ntti mith: 
another, which! wasthe mare tetrible‘is iwmnediatere 
following Aheifagt. Ai young aha of mild but itmtable” dd 
aexved charester, ihe coe withkchorror ‘the ‘Mueli 
gyatem that pppressed' hie country; ‘resolved try ah wet’ of 
lenge tocbreak. her-obainsy ~“Begardiny: "Predidiont bel! a2 Teer 
anthox..of: that system: be chodeshivo {dy tis ytetini: Bate 
pe tyrannio power ina dobmety whivly! hay Teynt/méans 8 
reais is: Bote crime ithit merits dedth A‘ people cantid? 
have liberty: nebihthey) desdrvb:it: (Phis wie the- sedbridi ertUr! 
of this. young) man .besiides: that which! was commren-te’ 
' and be. paid forthem with his: fe. “Phe elaget-oP dew 
heyevariapptesed stb thevidtended vietims ‘had lobkou’ 
ai him, aad itis ba hoped thatthe doh (‘will not! be cnifaun t 
perep tee NE ea p72 OL Take oP yh use ett uv towea 
ndhug, then: tet dbakiag. wHiicte» hee so long ong peneabetet metl 
neen te play thair-parts om thowlage oftlife;: has pda eal? 
agch.en awful jaapertsdmbeg thom, didt their futile sh 
seimed, With: tewane Und thidyrahttddet' befbre ‘tp ° 
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power,;- Digadiaby desisive.is itikeed: the moutént .whewtd 
first. blocd is.shed in.civil diserfess..: Itgivesibirth to wfstate 
big..with cvents, At the came. timesit is sonmal of, thd Mvde- 
of heaven, to. Germany, shat this.act woe aotthd/effsprinp af 
meré. naked qrime., it: was dommitted by hands othoviise part, 
apd dictated. by: an expr..of, tthe; boast. +The -elhabos between 
light and: darkness.is sail open 40.48. oo PP tifa ob be cates 
Few. who: hane. spokem-or weritten «ola this: .evént huvts beet 
strnok’ with these ze ections. - Every ene will! agtes: with Prey 
 Staffans, thatthe vinlenees was met 2 Chiristinn act; but 
sometimes awakens.a hédthemvistue! totputtish the! Chia 
tap, pypaerisy -of these, whb. with: levity! approve of unjust 
was, ia which hundreds of: thouasnds ‘perish,’ and never-thin® 
of the Gospel until the flames whith they viewed with satiofee: 
EA eat hes boca roproschel wath a crinead Yee 
perperrator repriy 
$or, putting himselé inthe place-of! the justice of heaveni Whit 
sigy:ip just wit respect to: ane: who weuld imitate the deed; 
ee may Bat he, Chriatian whna applied to him: svho consented 
Whatiwould. be, said: vreea he. te defend hinaself ie: teébh 
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action? :.The passiees endeavoring to break loose 
around the entrance guarded. by ‘religion and morale"! 
in, evil times, or‘by a fated error, the seal is broken- wad) the 
gatesin£. the abyss: aze open, evesy. torser issuds forth: to sete 
ithe.,.mind with, irresistible fongs.:. That spitic which : (hg 
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Plactn devothepeté Deeks ntti tenkinokon ‘wiesan | dibysevekey nial hey 
resdurble she mah slic set bie ur hilt howe to thestrey fa ‘the théce§ 
for) their) distenst> does: mat wouse! Whestiothing iq digcereteds 
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reach, the, briak of the abyss, exhortation. and counsel’ age ag 
¥ain as to attempt by words.to arrest the ravages of an carthe 
aake:ora storm. ‘The more the approaching tempest, lowers, 
dhe greater. the vertigo of govermments,, the more it hehoves 
parties to agree, at least on this point, that by united efforts the 
wacertain and violent moyement may berendered. gentle ‘and 
tegelar, and that the invadation may 2 prevented by guarding 
against the breaking of the d ykex, 
. Now: of the parties in, opposition, the ane looks to histpreal 
gonwolidaticn, the other ta, spontaneous creations, for su ng 
lengies> @: commencement must take place witl = 
movat of this dispute; and.as to-the vipwe of. these part 
may be observed, that. the different ages of. eet 
suficesaton,'are ag necessarily and. ‘aseparably. Wee prope pees 
@e-peopie; as the diflergnt conteraperaneqps instibpti 
persdaslities, since these form .the immanent tates an a 
the permanent: and as with regard. to, the latte 
duties ave:xeciprocal, so in respect to the. fomies, aay 
dfter-age may inherit are accompanied hy, previous ota ‘lished’ 
datees,.| Besides, if each age should happes.ta have the same 
panpadtion of formative powers tobestew, since an early age 
(wahsfer to a later what itself. possesses, the formations 
nixist ‘be considered with regard to the POTTS | caper and 
omer es times claim more enlarged. and ipractical pring 
more me more pars may be allowed . the preference: in, every. 
cummected with the lofty and the ideal. .--. 41... rar 
‘Ef af things are to be judged of b by their. results, hor efi 
didntly. proves the Hleasi poke Pear the middle age, 
lorry: ins: Dutef: the ouyx ek yak iahg a 
was founded; ‘and souad ite ¢athédral-—the Go 
lenperial fortress, another Mons fatalis, was bat rere oe 
harenonieaceky ip si: jodeibusiy. regulated, tbat. fais 
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whet you have speculated, and what you have effected, that I 
iday Know what ¢ honor j is due to you, and grant you the mented 
prize :-Shouiid-the age then ex its poverty, Jide ylte 
theatrital wardrobe ef its $6 the sharp and-pertetratiiy 
éyé of the judge, she would doutsfless pronounce’ the foltowitty 
sentence: 

“ You have eloquently: boasted of your achievemerits cathe 
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sess a traly ve power 5 ‘the soutte: of every formative im- 
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cabater is followed by .a destroyer.. But life can .omly come 
from: death. -Tho formative power of the werld, when. the 
elements were first mixcd in the cup of Hermes, and the influ: 
ences, heaving, fermenting, hissing, and thundering, came 
together, made at first, before the just proportion of the atruc- 
ture was discovered, many discordant formations, which the 
meuatains still enclose. . Require not, therefore, of me, that I 
-akould even in a first sketch, ferm a permanent structure; you 
can only interrogate the future respecting my work.” . .. 
_ Hf the reproach be calculated to check overweening pridc, 
this Defence many preserve us. from gn unecessary dejection, 
and it will then be easy to find the just mean in which the past, 
which also bad orce been present, maintains.its rights, and the 
present, which in ites tum must @s a oa od into the ait 
be coming time. Since lustory is ; ages, he w. 
denies ope, mpust reject all that has.gone before.. What dis- 
members itself, is at all times injurious, As a general prin- 
tiple, whatever operates as. it were instinctively, and with an 
 eficacious.effect on the whole, is historical], and as such ought 
#0 he honored and esteemed; and whoever, guided. by a false 
theory, excludes it, may be certain that he .is proceeding ia an 
erroneous course. , . | 

-> Dhe-first relation however in which the opposition of times. 
‘and views .coemes practically forward, and puts forth its into; 
position, is that of the. State with the Church. According (q 
the idea of antkyuity the.Chprch represents, in the great coni- 
munity of believers, the ideal side,. while the Europe n Re- 
public in the-imperial dignity, and particularly in the. State, 
gepresents the real side. But the relation between the tuo 
spheres is such, that the ideal is tree in its nature, a 
enfal -reposing on itself, se]f-transparent, and enlightened’ hy 
dean which, like stars.jn-the canfux of their light, intersec 
each other, and are baunded and encircled by that serpent, which 
ever zeturns on. itself. , The real, however, though embraced by 
she-former,as the earthy, the cplestial sphere, -is in its turn 
shut np in iteelf, and, woves.ia an. eternal. sjrcle, according’ tg 
Axed jaws of a.nedupal accessity, and in so faxas if is subject ta 
macesaity, :freedem-iq removed, fram the. former, and, pene 
law is..abligatory,. Tbe one:is- therefore. the .symbo] pf the 
other, and the idcal takes precedence of the real as first ip 
Pguiity-;..hut;.in,. 50: far-on- the.side of nature as the idéa‘has 
entually embodied iteclt,it has. t of isdi¢t 
a the ideq},, and smust rpsiqn itself to, fhe patural Jaws . of the 
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doés: not’ acknowledge ‘the “jrrisdittion ‘of passion, or .thee 
dark side in Wan;'and at the'same: témé assumes no direct 
rule int the domifion of the passions. Alt it does is te abt 
tpon theni by tte laws of beauty, seks to reguinte as far as 
possible, the ernptiens of ‘natural imipdisés; the. Choreh is 
therefore among: tlie ruling powers, but yet not ‘the exctu- 
sively peting on the contrary, the state, governed by many 
terrestrial relations, possesses the solé raliny ‘power; ‘which the 
Church may senctify, buf carmot usurp. =” ae 
"But when ‘the dark spirit rises from ‘the depth to attack and 
obscure the stars of the sky, ‘tier the attacked jastly vindicace 
thicir dignity, and, hurl the aggressor down avain to his abysé 
This Happencd in the time of ‘HMehry ‘the ‘Fourth, ‘when the 
éterhal order ‘of things was Yevolted agamst: fhen was-sent 
that great man, too much‘ cavilled at in modem times, ‘wh 
jowerfally savett the Tbetty of'the Church. But during this 
aré contest, thé other extreme was produced, and the Churel, 
abusing het victory, ‘how assenied, in fhe persons of sonte of 
the following Popes; a worldly power to which she had no 
rigfit+ and this-deviation from the central path: netessari 
produced another reaction which developed itself in the 4 
mation, Ee 
” A political sé¢t tas Since arisén,: which maintains ‘thiat ‘the 
Church forming part of the state must necessarily’ be suspected 
to #. Suct{ a doctrine, which raises’ necessity above -literty, 
which makes heavenly things subsetvient to te earthly, from 
which ‘ christianity had freed them in her‘ contest with oM 
heathenism, which ensfaves' wind: by: the ‘fitters - of matted, 
alfhough quite in wnisor with thé’ spirit of ‘the age, is yetth 
itsclf so humbling and tévelting; that this spitit, whick has new 
feached’its extreme, will -certainly’find ‘here’ its: climax, ad 
give way to higher ‘md more dignified: views.. A Chatch 
going td court with the Germihy-sévereipities, ‘divided: Hké the 
st of the comndavealth thti'6 many fictions, thet would 
‘degrade herself by exposing her powdr over the conscience; +6 
the jests and ‘frivofittes of conrtférs }’ geving op -her ‘4 ' 
td ‘bé ‘blown ‘to -and froby ‘the witht’ df theories, would ‘seo 
becomé ‘the ‘most ‘conte of “fustitattons; “and & De 
“*"As lbetty forinerty protetted the ambition of Popes, aie 
Hause how ‘statid hy“ the ' @ppressed’ '‘Chertty, dtd! defend: het 
om “Atid'’ indepertderttic ' apatiftat “Me Sake andl “assidt th 
emancipating spiritaal things from the trammels in’ a 
ard ‘kept ‘bly 4 usurped’ Powde": Piltrefete tdbte >dhn We: no 
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the avater like ,thephen ner) and. saeti fardy onlatting like the liéent 
the, ioteripr..of these sacietios every thing: weasTegniated: atom 
prio en ayaa mamige jothoianiboriting: rapiesentedks 
>, Mescending. nnd -asoentling, emengies: of 5 dy Bowness 
founsied. in her intesios:: Aa soraleens same primoiple,. ahbdeceiir: 
exlemally. the syaten of menerchy into barereat empire, bet. 
still restricted by the genius of the ancient world; the pses: 
Yaces .cssentially ebeyad,.and.theunilt of. ait nations ison 
frated.j ne that. of; Regi, ir the the namo spwines ‘eerfiehy hopatent 
“the. ‘Capitol RegRRM Aver .All: the dekies.<f. the congueted: 
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fe the. first empire da the: spinitiof te; nes r 
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Tho Boole ddstival and Lay: Pabevessthen Secquired: more ‘and 
mmole strength; because they: contained -mestut thé priadipte! 
ukity) “But: this - -nooassiOt ‘of “power tmoyiolinintid ‘on Ute 
hamid Ut the-expehse? Haperiul power, ; prada’ 
dbiy) uladerth ized ;: extd onthe other iat; the: Sapenssle hie "PRE. 
skis, wtiam: they. either imipuvevisteed or ‘mba, ‘hito-the-f +? 
terest =i! wiser iP this “bs td cada be oa wort > eee Py 
-Burvitorint: s0vedeigety: nw dedduatty. ‘developed “ite Bay 
the Ritud. place: dhe iisventtion ef ea npawter-eniabling the (Princes? 
thainpeane With the beavery'of thei vasdals,, they-transforiied? 
them into courtiers, or hirefings j in their armies. Secondly; ' 
disedvery bf Arobrica, pouring its stréame of gold into. 

was ioliewsd:: ‘by “te System of taxation whieh sooA tendetet 
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vey priest fe! of society's. the Church itself. was made tobh! 
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dH Thtis (he -bystein will bé strengiheried arid-supported by’ 
the 'chorgies ofthose automatons’ institutions whith are the 
werfal stdwth' ofthe native soil. 6 SiC hes 
Fis appears to be the only means of regaining what we 
have tostis “oF calntiitiy the pithlic mind? ard bringing that éx=— 
tendive: wavering; thsetHled activity back Again‘into it8 proper 
‘channel ?"thas’ by‘ restoring the iichts of' the ‘people, Obedience. 
Will He'sechred, and that free submission, which is thé dnly bul~ 
‘Wark ofthe Staté) will be obtained Et 
‘i Be allowing! free comibunicdtitn of thought; “bommd only’ tc 
‘in Facts, and ynoéral’ equity. in opinion, arid‘its' abuse teh 

‘th thé Gecision of: po inipat af jury; by placing every btanch 
Of thé constitution unde ‘the jealous’ control’ df the lation } ‘By 
‘Xbolishitit tHe uncertain’ control ‘of the Crown, sotting'to' ¢dvé 
Ebcaubie, ea as se Wiities) performed on ‘fits bwir ré- 
z 


4 


Odvibility, atid as far as possible personally discharged,—the 
ief'sotitces bY thésd distonterits, the malady of aE States, Will 
ba Fehibved.”" i he fe Oe Pr ote dat to. er th yee “3 
* WY abolishing tie empty fotms, thé parchment bonds, whith 

dffotd’ the’ thonarthy, unless’ it resort’ to brute‘fotce; only’ 
Godtitta? and “waveting atrthority’ ove! the democracy, arta 
organic bond will again keep the cramblint ‘bodies together in 
gunHil Wctive THe, ‘and hretually supporting vach other, all’ Will 
‘Conttibute td the common royd: | ee 
’>Uphe! pstitations which ten to the presérvation and infernal 
liedee! of thé State, having ‘been considered, “we comé tiext to 
‘thosd bstablished fot its internal defence, ’ Armies iti the present 
dtd ‘dré, thitirely governed by the nioharthical ‘printiple; ‘plind 
pbédietite Keeps them together and their specific tnilifary hb- 
id? ‘ts the ‘only feeling ‘that’ animiates’therft. ' But it was ‘sodn 
etéeived ‘that the trivia? mechanism which ‘deprived consti- 
‘thtiohiscf all vigor, bad the same‘efféct here, and that the spiritless 
‘theories bf parade banished all practical skill and courage froth 
tHe atinits’; "fhe ‘ecéssity: of! tenovating’ fheni in the intefnpl 
Bpridté ‘of youth was therttUré acknowledgéd, and the’ Landwéthr 
or Militia was called forth. But it was perceived that stanititis 
tates, a 


drnies Having hbw bécomé the getieral deferice of all’ S 
singte State could not without anger tdlinquish them?’ There- 
fote as long as fhe present paste of war is kept up in the’ ny 
the armed pdwer of the Executive,’ the proper ‘domain of'! k 
mornarchica prit iple, and the ot imilttary retimae Of the Prince, 
wird COnipletely éstablishcd “and in order to préserve this staté of 
things, the dotation of the ainiy must ’be joihed to thé civi] ist. 
"Fo this ‘essentially ‘obédient artry, the Landwchr,—as' in it 
essentially the democratic’ ptincipié ifiust’ he’ upperinost,-is 
added,’as the foundation ‘bf eexcentive ‘power. The army, 


od 
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cousiderad as the etinge.of the Princes, Bhans. ihc ip pe 
be:camposed only. of volunteers and enlisted, men, w. ar 
own accord, bind themselves, to. the. mili eae : w 
Landwehr,, fixed, tp, the. Soil ‘which, they. Ara to,defend, 
he,bourd guly. by their civic oath,.and should, consist. solely, of 
nomarried men,.excepting none but,those whom circumstances 
may render upfit for; the use.of arms. ..As citizens, they. should 
not. be.,haraseed, by, parade, hut should merely, learn, what., js 
necessary in war. The so Idiers ought only to. be- amenable, ip 
e, civil, apthority, op the commission, of.a civil.crime.:, 9, the 
ndwebrmpan,.ahould aply..be subjected to. severe, discipling 
he js under arms,;. but it should never, be,sq rigoroys as i 
stifle, the independent. spirit of the citizen... Finally, in th the arm: 
all officers should be appointed by the, highest aor 4. ie 
in. the, Landwehr, all. officers up to. a.certain zank 
ghosen by the mea, and confirmed by Goverment Ti 
stitution, for. which. the present Prugsian Landwehr any, by 
wiles to asa preparation, would render the use: % as fa- 
iier te.¢ inhabitant; miljtary training would hecome a 
lic duty,, which, if the commonwealth were. actually: Fi 
pus would be, discharged. cheerfully, while noyy, the, hope 
better futurity alone renders it supportable. © oa cer sin 
fe When youth youth shall take an interest in. the profession ,ot; MAAS, 
and mature age in the public concerns, thus COMIBPDICA cating. t to 
4he, State strepgth, and yiger both within and withqu Wer play 
perhaps enjoy some portion of that equilibrium wbje 95 
80, distinguishing, a feature in the States of antiquity... u 
intgeduce.and tap e this, equilibrium between the govern- 
ing aod the governed, it “will be one.of (he duties, « of rs Tebiie- 
tives, whe haye the power, of, limiting,. in, ne q Ras 
e amount of the standing army, and af de etermining du ¢ 
war. what uumber of the odwebr, shall join the arm aie 
watch,‘ that if the. scale sink 97, ane. side Naps piapathy dp 
Moat.snake them neglect, their. duty,., 
thes, do nat angler themnse hems hve OCA erat, Sa pativity W 
over-exertion at first. ._... dd ef: t arth ft 
~ Tho, Ahird, point, of contest ip which dhe ca orb 50 JR Ae 
gaged, is the question respecting the ranks. th il partic 
ate, (ns ithe legislation. .. Heres. t00,., following th 
‘ patuxe, formed.them, : ion .ajd of logical: a abst 
ORs TSINE AS. iN.a ka Gi Bro grad 
Jowcaf to, the, highest, , 3 sie Sp Bertin eine 
an fhe People were known. in, t etl 
divisions were founded. by nature hatsell on, peg 
feret ate caf Faces WETQ, first, introduced into ancicnt fla 
were found by; the ‘Superiority, of the sword over, ie 


vegetative life, and the superiority. ot intellect over the s swo 
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teh a oy es ih *. ° 
The noble races that have thus victoriously established theiz 
Kanpirts, wisked tin presetve thdir obigihel purity toé bided sand 
therefore circumscribed themselves into casts, the membamnbs 
whidhwbresforbidde:t to sma: withvothers, and feuch:a eitédm— 
sttince oocarivnalty Halpensd, ‘the thadé- uve eGepring fell agnim 
into mow cast: : seating ther ig ai pint db bien Ged theet uta. 
hy istéaniity, | pre @1 ThY: if one ) rat 
broke np die casts 1 together  mmieioale clanging thein ite 
tates thidhy in | progress chai time; bedamen moose had: mbre 
mixed,‘and less tictinkbley The Séatestof the Maropehn! Repaiie 
Hes af the dnbddie: ages, thongh'for the mest! phrt éeenddil; 
couquest;are'yet bees closelyicirgunissbibed thea 
1oGhrietjanity-has softened thd transitions, sandanédidted 
ths édluins of sathovity by uniting: alli withdibe bearll of charity 
inte “oie! body;' #01 beaver; anbwaied )b} difersat hdstihesenis, 
butoby the ditfersnt faculties of one, whithatectertEd toekhitp 
fest thisnisely és ithe 'vatious functions ditey perioral boyoiesb 
= SBinig tlie wriebthodd was! considesed an tb d etal 
tisttong, Vhumnan and: divine, possessing edt thi; inge 
fichity te secicty ; it-was ‘the lordering primciple mothe: Stapey 
odhferving digwity and order: 0» .tle dnferior States.) Hengeds 
Serited! ite xttribute srvevernd« i. cut aseatod soastatib 
‘ai Dhe sebtlity, in the cemtrp of which the Prinbe;.ad thé -general 
legigiotor)ttad tis’ place;: wése- considered. the defenderdie€ 
octet) intl the protectors of: ithe éhyene. . {THe idwength nsf ald 
io eentexed ‘in thens,-couragu7was Tegarilesb as theriedsenod} 
Preven, thelx: inptinct, ero thet portion pas thie sweetie 
the read protectors: Bf the sreaky> thas: theés: atéribiterwus 
fecharobty’ el bee ge ty sot oaewied goraiban A 
$> Binet te ploy’ tho “chiiGeen -¢ self hey etsith; :! 
wealth fr m-<<te-epi nthe tht, the: 
teristic of all their ects san hey yeruy ols aed el On 
“The -pebsia' Ib unsetie. ‘oath mdverbidy i tke 
prop reyiigh!cothes4 and: gocatis Yhdir.tet 4% priesthysd 
Baris! neoessaeily cWitem plitive aki solitary; theiriwrenkikies 
tides dronid pritéotion}: but: the nobility (standing deo 
troen the ihe unsettiod and the fixed, their portéondisver figi dated 
bitshent !bbtqeow tise $e eattréskeene Warder LATTONT 4idT 
Diffie webiliqy cukites ang in Alomar o6f 
nd -arpeneht iiuto odegion 
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adj Pater ostla 2, dr ovgd Jad> esos7 oidon oni 
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clewsen. 
_o:W6hen: in: inter times: seprciemtatives) of this  penteraly edtathe 


wees: to! he. uppminted: as. podrdias of: thei: soversigoty, the 
clerzy was added to the nobility and the people, in.ordeoita 
he: @helintp antiad modinting beer) cst: tha; two . parties ehiiald 
over dispute umthe subyect-of: pu videlges or anieresif8.. 07) 4 dor 
dm thodesnc times;..however, this -esder::pf things kas. Desk 
dipqedd tad, (owile toi dhe defentd whithkn iit ipresbbted . in: its 
ag isiutéon J: i hixs been: said thadthis-fremsiivhork off differcsit 
States}t iigioner wand im posifien) wes shinoaniny 
hatk deinodés én.itvelij-andithat Secinty-beini compesailof equacd 
purtidbes; theed should lie: tee same éyuaiet} an the exarié thé 


sthte-asidthd law, itihich!CObzistinnity: denddrea to:becim the ett 


ofridod: 5 Phede> forins:) have;: besiken, : -heaemfes tte stostipant 
destroyed Jayiciime y tle .chatgy: hare lest -nipacas parti of! theit 
dittinctbossihane: been sheredaby; all: qlnsdes, 


tHataies;; anneigey 
bawd-thii peopid hdte long -agecepnoanicel the burden: of, pasziiy 


say: farts why onty comsained...:/Thereftire it sxsve absutibtt 

keepnubl thesd: lia lfventher end jantificib! restzictiogs(, ~Kew the 
difference between towns and proviaces -bed beer) dboldred 
honsensielt) candrivaiedimen’s -compasies .4ti matese. ff is 
$eid:1tbatieleny: obo: dught freely: to. carry-on & siadmeri pies 
Gelssinn ciferhio Ihe samy be qualified > that the: privileges ot 
thomabolity:tixe: dositrary te justine; and the. pretensions of he 
eleagy2 teccfbeddom sof e—pnscidnce is absand,. sincs, vby7 ast 


external doastraied; the: very/idea inideastroyeth: i (53s al? 
A mediation between the Prince and the people,. which; tg 
naieht:itke verth Ube ane Gri the ather,, 


goin 

ode of} dtl; would: be: nseléss. :. if the: oapoehs 
tion between the people. aad this vambitions arettcmacy wert 

ahélishiefl, . the: rhiedidisén. Moti tad lengy woke: wl; 
taguineds ‘Phe: ldardisiy cnp-0€ abys kind: ofp iu 
rohisisy wmuectictys ald dic ondindd wenits shiva: nebtitel 
that lie thectinsulatzosi tof) the blaod@ it:tay tend 
Contrengthere the Btatq. mee} .boxit odd bis b tteocir od? noaw) 
This moving possession would: thas) hencbfervrand. hieatatte! 
the anily: efvthe borassnnéty; andpvedithe spifiteel wild 










indithe plaphnit ‘Aerie ipbony a 
sigalotialb leniiddpeepediyog? © Yo omi at .cod alqesq 91T 
But lest the centre, with its concentrated power, 
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indor ‘he sound, hough, ‘divided: base, a représcitatin, ‘must 
foymed,,., But their ‘Tepresentation should rot be confined, 
gs ig the case in Englénd? to,.particular provinces, ; cities, 
towns, .but. should naan foe individaal c! 
yori , A representation, of ‘the :whole mass ol 
(hus form’ the {antithesis to, the thesis of yt, peor 
Be eir mutual opposition would last till the wished-for syit- 
Ahgsis were found. 
is system, meaty foiiidéd''on thie Janded. scl 
anoney, is’ purely ph ysico-snathematioal; they ate te tal 
‘pppers, wi ich ‘ are ii intial opposition to prody ice the d 
equilibrium, and dl ough in history it is dn acttial' 
BAe , internal, comparison \ with the jofgagi si 
{18 relatively retrograding. } 
mtinuation of'such a‘ system’ can fy | fe” Bnt 
x the most, perfect equipoise is'¢ tai OE 
wo powers; an overbdlancirg on é1é side 
jocraey, and on the other 9° esp otistn ia 
in like this, such & derangemetit 1s he ‘Sognert 
«Tn the body of the freely-chosen tepresetitatives 
te edple will be as much concentrated as a ‘of 
the the ministry § and the two powers coming in to 
by the favor of’ the’Prinde, 
fat of the people, a , convulsion, ‘must’ inevit 


aity” endeavoured ‘to’ obviate, ty’ bYendting 
anarchical clement with democracy, and on 
{introducing democracy into the corpo dite trough 

















Thus thé two extremes being ‘ 

4 Baltic: both lost their acuténess, and thé fl 

bres from one focus, there (diffused a , Beniat 
var tarot the whale ‘coxamunity.” © ~ . ‘ 
The of 






cient" times, not guided > absbtriige 
cls, ‘na in tration, ene stent of 
emer m by 2 Cori potind of 





‘ition. 
cau the ier vf ‘thegs ea 0- 
“agers joey éréated many ‘Separate iinterdéts in bppositi 

é general ” interest ‘OF the cokamunity: 9 il rere ae i 

‘eee spear its .cherey ; and, that _ would. bé settled 

its’ total ‘destruction: ensadd, fhe whiolé Were ‘hot 

“aevold of that suptriot love which isthe haturdl tie of Sodiity 
and thuttiidividuet inclinations, tuiied jnto interests! were hot 

ween ee Rarities i Fepresented 1 in corporations, 

‘bei 
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_ They knew that the principle of Tear ae once 


consti utionalfy acknowledged, woul ied 
. democracy. hen in Florence the highey nobility, nia ee 
subverted by. the Jower ;, the latter in, their (fur were’ drive 
away by, the tradesmah’s. companies, who thems Ves” wer 
furiously ogee hy the rabble ; thus ‘all ander ny as nat 
and, the ¥ cpa Ic became the, prey q of a. tyrant, ‘the 1 fir: qa 
who rose from the third state. 
or Phe, same would take place in the, present” system, “eiti’ 
would e subyerted by the morc numerous - freemen of the 
villages ese, agajn by the single free ‘estates, ‘and ‘at Jength i 
ihe WOQ aie the noo -proprietots, ‘until all, propert y,, would ‘tik fh 
ing 


C} 


: de d. ree pttae 
rade old’t system, of casts was 4 folindéd: uifor i 

ipeauality : Attached to, raccs ind maintained hy powers we Ait a 
cies system of policy, has reference to an idea) tHHity 

when wer, of money and ast shi pave 

The rinec wait arising |fram property, ‘when’ é pepe dbs ; eh 

have j abolished - all difference of rank, and cansedl a a 

‘of "natural apacity to igappeas- But since, ee 

- in fhe.middle, of. these ove extremes, and rathe e 

tou the beginning, than to e.,end, we shall also Je sey 
oak. medipy | a thodified ey ; ont i Ws 
1€ CAUSE O @ ‘misconception in resep 

Becomes usc ee The idea is essontially free ‘and foe pe 
ondition, b it, is fo be ppples. it will eet with Ba 

abstadl es, a HX, indeed Ne, for a time, violeg ” gyer- 

come, but which will finally re-assert their rights. “Cha sti a 


2G - 





therefore, whieh ‘only He ides the, spiritual ya an a6 rts 
authority, before God; , but. his . . inequalit x State 
fonnde upon natural ineaualitiey the distribution, of! property 
ancient institutions alchymist might .theore- 
Paate rt the. be inoqual ni of al metal ;, but. if fo lowing up 
i eee mp ange. them, ‘be ould fing gn insur- 
.mountable £ oh tacle ia those natural at had’ once ais 
'Guls ne . them. ; Th e asd conven nal establish e 
grad ations, an n. sogiety’ as did the. valué of me “whick , 
after ‘being xed, ‘aly he modified, ‘as ihe exigences’ of ‘the, ag 
Be ie rape ty abled d by a zeyqlution,, 
. ie VW cx) the remotest ages, . 
are history has assrend a fe "8 as @ distinct body ' with 
positive xights. first meeting of Congress fo the 
“Present times, th oy have ire that itisa folly fos mat fe Vort Xarue- 
tary, sacrifices, and that arbitrary Power timate 
qvery thing : found upon this maxim, they. reclaim ‘heir oir full 


xi aS yn See yy) 
PH lege 98 the hand, the peopl a are. highly, ex neperated that 
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they signa Be bettea aon t'ptbe ilp ther rigtits “fot. He 
reer ‘OF former bt preserit” institutions." "ht ss in “are’ they ‘Y¥e- 
Stindea of the'hBe'of chivalry, and the jiatriarchal tharadt fof 
andietit “times ; they feel that the! time ‘hag artived ‘when 
dontpletely thee compet ought td be eriteted ints Oe » Ke 
lasses of * odtety thé: meafitiitle; "héwevét ons 
fond ing parties ry in the: Réat-of the cotifest, citiegetite” ) 
Aisowniuy each ‘other, yet ifthe qt tion is bbbirt at adteeties 
ithe éoutractiny’ iparties: wruet, in’ fifst ‘place, ‘gitar ranted’ ‘to 


dak yas 


rr Whatever tmety: be'said! the ‘pees! sh Whosl! Mighty" if ait 









Wwewer tet on theniselves that ‘this ‘order: Ws. hastit pt er 
Ghd the hobiltty who, from: their: interests, dte ‘haturdlfy Hictitied 
@orthe Varone; beiip row violently pt ised by Whe peopte,’ 
‘hasten’ to! support the’ policy ‘of the! ébur ire swe td ‘ie 
Hias'UlWays beeti the Casd in ‘Bhvatid': Baaea unl Nastia 
‘Whenever the’ empty ‘contest’ of woitls were ibipuidtt bipupht ty! piae 
Mdatresults cE ses 
On the other hand, the privileged orders iy, ‘ . wicked 's nd 
‘Aesputtte vane, in éelayinl the salut Roe te fa 


‘ations! Which; augmenting the iritati wad hbistn 
borin’ passions, nrist at tength ihakc the soe sted bf 
Stender ‘dykes,’ ard ‘hurl the S orimindll estree t. e 
dicrefe'e the interest of both partiedto sottte 

‘yiiekly “te une by ‘giving up what! #6 dbt'teh 

‘watisicd’ with a fart of their claims, which, dc “ tis 
‘fded OF Justice, are not: bhfounded 5 ‘- te ‘other? 

themselves: (0 fon  recollecting thatin Th y, the’ ay As 

“Sat Wexpotisin’ there id not Vobinity’ at ae oe = 
By theirdese “ation nothihy i8 nee agatst He etic 

6f arbitrary power) witha peaceable’ voncession' pf part: ra 
ind ty’ sock, By" # generdl ‘sit Versiob!: ty destroy tid" thot : 
‘BY Which event; althonth Wi WA poblive fistite DA v avi nih 
‘Wefire the How 6f ‘Hiatre!? a ee out fe ta 


faye Sl; fren Hie Be bet lowest hie lek a\ ve Lies a 


vat np ‘a concer’ id 48 wee weptit carrey 
‘etimetanices' in ‘Gerthaity ie i 
z'paxt revdlutich « saved Bate 


oe “ Be ‘te # 
Mdipétidr drdets hive'already pisen'ttng bik ‘the’ Pe ie! He 
fEesdts df Fe-arHing and pidfiitd sdlehites!! “aid 
Wey doe wife tt ithé ‘Past’ way, i abticulat Have cho dea 
“ite aniliesry ‘Homors! and" He ni ‘wee 
We ad meanest the tate ee 


lng ae i el iene i ae 
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the people of, theix landed a (in 
Beh far-as, ey Pave ih themselves:upon, nay 
exists almost enly in its popular drapeb, 4 epataen an orate. 
4 Commo. sepse seems therefyre-torpeing .ayut, as,jhe aly ae; 
Jpaiping aueane dor econpiliatian, that the, moder nohi 
Age gy, Whoa have sprung from. the peapl¢, shon}d pnite with, the 
af ers ofthe same des hie feveengee corn ferme ager, 
Pott “equiilly weponnsing are Hee CTA, PXOLeR- 
,plqns Ip.contr ction with th ARO; t the, ancigut.aqbilisys hy 
“Boknowledging the title of. merit, aa wel birth, in fufaresnale- 


ids by, this very ag ckpo wedge vombine. witty the 
i een hy. Of merit from the rel akota hbat ib ae: 
Hyny from spienca, 95 fromthe seducing sq 
01 the payer. of Get eben esr mak ce 
iGend a pynes a} cab igiop,, ah bao he menial ae 
a age cah, in no, way, be. depriy osubduing 
‘han on roe if in 9 sea ;fo bring. religion. Hin intoolife. 
this 


int out the-pasticu pes, by, Ww. lita be 
aie , Will be the business of the tnuedaely iRRCRORMAg 
ba te ) i 20 


ich am otlet pi things, where old age, will, coustansly.he 

‘elie d hy it vigor of th people, aad on india be 

Ire that. oisterous youth be moteratad and, -tem- 

, po Watt organisation, may. sradnally ssprmae 

2407 im glements of the od... ed state,..withous see 
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. ren ohuti lation, which ma) or. gos borg 
yAragsitipn, wl e,yequired. In e same, Mapher aa} 

N wl be ed according to their. possession of. areca 
a lew rope, 39. My pally. iad be,. trofol 
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Sovereign; while Liberty, that essential emanationol.the people, 
will kiy. in, tho-third esiate the-faymdation of li/e; abe will, next 
the Landwehr aad, tha- magistrates. of the democragy,, auhibis 
hex will, and, must finally,:as:the expression af public opinion, 
rise to. indellectual emimencer oo. te oupalt ah gdta, 
In the same succession and, mixture,. the. representation rill 
unite those squiicred rays, of the three. faculties only -in: pue 
focus. du moder timer, the English system of two.chambens 
bas, been. generally. preferred... But, here, the intellectual ele- 
ment being. almest entizcly absorbed, and.the three, claments:of 
nobility,.clergy, and,cammons divided into two, there. remains 
no mediator in case,efabsolute divisigg ;. since.tbe uobility..by 
ib-Nery nature, cannot he, the. mediator. between. the peopla, and 
the thrane,. for: aathe emanation of. majesty,,.it wal natarally 
side with the czown, and in such.a captest, appage : the people, 
Mss there, would, always be with,,us, a contest petwera:the 
shapers for freedom and, authority ;.and ape having tha-seta, 
ihe, hele praceedings would be converted inte, empty talk.aad 
nipaus shes, and no actual business. would. be, apsacted 
Resides, the two. partics being shut up,in, two hovseaand 
coumpnicaling enly by dead ,writiag,. aay approximation, 
“hich aiverhal, communication face ta.face might produce,-is 
fox .cxer precluded. Public opinion, heing patnrally,-08 Abe 
side of one chamber, the other, cut. off, from. the, peaple,. cewld 
angry withdraw themselves wader the smiles Of sour fayor,:,. 
t.wquid .be most advisable in order, to; intraduca..intg, 
fsscmbdy..an active play.of all energies, ; a which, all talents 
might exert themselves for..the benedit of the whole, to,uaite 
‘the tlrce.prdexs in. one chamber arranged into. three ,seetjons 
ar Curie... The first composed of the, ¢ommons should em, 
brace j- itself all the: chief, interests ia whick that: order. i« 
divided, which,. might. be. reduced to nage: of . tom. .and 
soe ere | pyson. er ee | 
_ecth these intancets - axe equally nenessary to ,secigty,. the 
latter porbaps: more, se -tham the, former, 5 Pit it mag 
he te most numerous, yet, ta, keep the balance Ce SER, flheir 
diderent . qualities, should: only: ;be., onsi ered. ;, if: wont 
thereloxe. be just. aud advisable at though - hoth. tagether 
should. send mane deputies; than "the Superior ‘orders, yeh 
they. should. themselxes be equal in, apmber, and pe, sade 
into two different benches, ....Che town, bench might; perh 
again divided iuto iwo othexs.far. the, moneyed intexeat,. 
Uke that of the country, in the ratio of property, eecnir: 
and industry, according to the nymber, of votes, 4 ty val wes 
Che secend (uria..ar that ef the. nobility sho fo teme 
hav c two benches, the one for the ancient heredj ep te 
othey forthe. nobility of ancrit, pquinaled mt cally the 
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Prince: ftom anrong thé mavistrates of the democracy, taptains 
of 'thd ‘Landwehr, &c.. In the ‘same hiannet'the: third Curia 
should consist of one bench, .dccupied! by the ‘clergy 'of the 
different confessions, partly cdlidd therd: by election, and 
‘partly by their dignity, and of another bench’ ‘for the professors 
of learning‘and public instruction. ' 

This the two chief’ clements of every -constitution: world 
‘fd themselves mited in the three Curie, which’ bemg again 
‘specifically sub-divided into several : organs; ‘any diferentes 
 Whieh ‘fhicht atise,; would We settled within’ themsetreds,: and 
‘woald hot as in the system of twé chanrbers, either be’ left 
utisettied or tdferred to thé decision of force: 

- Since; ‘However; it might hapiper that by a concert between 
ttig- Wo séperior drdérs, the ‘commons might be soppressed, 
care: shold -be' tikén to’ protect their great Miterests ‘by ‘tHe 
‘watuther’of voting. ‘In grants of taxes and levies ‘of’ troops, 'the 
_deécisiba ahould be madc by the plurality of votes ; “ii whith 
case, thie third - drder would jnstly have the dreatest! feacnce. 
In‘ alt questions of ‘particalar. privileges of: the deinect sorte Ue 
aristecracy; Qt votity should be by benehes.' ‘hy aff othé 
cases tn: <vHidh thé monarchy or the church mi¢ht'-bé- ser 
cemeéd, the votiti¢ should be by Curie, with the modification, 
however, that! for the chanve of any essential part of fhe ‘edits 
stitetion;| besides the corgent of: ‘the Prince, ‘that of ‘the’ ma76- 
rity “it the three Curia should be required. In‘ ail: er 
‘edntested points of 4 superior natare, in which thete mig 
a elashitg of interést between two of- ‘the orders, a third: wot 
always be found 'td settle the balance. - i ; 

“AMWi these are’ forms which may be modified in many ways $ 
put they form only the first automaton of the-state, which ts 
nothing but a dead corpse if it'want that Fitermal ‘animation 
Which‘alvhe can preserve, impcl, and inspire it: 

But there are three principles of animation. The ‘first is 
religion; ‘it was with this, that'the ancient clerical’ states were 
beviny, ‘their governmenits being: theocracies.. ‘Bat: the priest- 
Hood Having 'it’ course of time lost itself iti: pride,—power, 
strength and coprage asserted their tights, and the' Kings arose, 

fo at the head of” their dtmies, gradtiaily subdued’ the world. 
body and avlike‘ virtues mgititdined here their inflmenve, the 
tréok was : "hanged into’ the’ sWord. - But wien at last’ the 

Wet df despotism became unbearable;' those in whom any 
éhergy arid mental strenfth' still revhained, ‘ shook-off ‘the ‘yoke, 
tn Ueeloerilas were formed in‘which ‘the mle, the compass, 

eh plpugh were ‘kept ‘in ‘honor, ci¥it vitttes, republican 
satis Hows apppared 5 insteatt of: Honor, Ronesty ; ‘ instead 
of" sat dation, ‘moral ditnity? ; Perera 

“But ia dntiquity'we onfy miect vith “the: descentitbg half of 
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Ho Vt sitar ); eniering ‘into, the democracies whi 
éced ay ares a the Caesars, formed a new. 5 te 
state in the, of them; and ° embracing, the children of 
north by its s spiril produced over. -Barope, through the. 

of Charlemagne, a new universal monarchy... Bot in the J 
contest of the warriors with the priesthood, under she 
Franconian Emperors, ‘the ey: both wasted, thelr strong id 
the temporal | power sinking Srst (b6" glory of came 
ith the Buabiew Em med it M mn Inle the Sod aan 
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rt! yc ‘Savage a ct ahh ik ha Nes 
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has gained in intellect, “aia diene ee me 
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ceed hr iff but SoS ce ieee ais ‘ 
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fidence, fio, seca ary, without, ng pe ithin,, On 
oF chayi Fyn “oq 3 nis ¥ "s0 no 

Bus it was bitrary | power wad 
state policy: which, | for. the 
‘expense of bist ma lect, an A whi 
mere fOre. ye 
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baecasy cai 
, OD, aut ‘pxnpipie. ;- thig; gibi 
never eas ats Lista feat i to, a living body, 


and, the. Revolution, hi 


ws of protecting itself, ic virtue sl 
whey; meeting formded' on prejudice, al 
pivralet i it, Prance; ‘res si the matural turpitd ts 
iM Hever acquire consi anf nothing Ey pas for 
foe dishonesty of mah.” Ti ‘érfor, “fount gropsegt 
walteridlism, though adopted hy some individuals in ‘Geral 
piltnerer takd foot in the'm: sense of the’ nati 7 
paathg contrary there appears to. bea afrong ten enc ‘towards 
Rea Habtide; Tepublican Virtues, soilened, ali elevate 
teh tape liobie ate about to becamé the soul of publis 
2 "ethe ndtiois' af the’ age, tes; pecting é State und cor 
id tire:too' cdtporeal, it should, be. ol lected, that | thig fs hg 
pana ‘cbturse’' Ret 3, and that 
er developed thin than bgp bP the mind 
fforh Westin i¢ Sublime’ remhatt: 
every spark’ 7a ‘i, fititic, ant 
2 thé’ wings of: thdse that 
ofderlg: fi fine’ 4MY cind warmth throu; 
Ba te fdtire ‘cimnot he- anticipated, 
Wht! Badk’s ‘beligiin “has indstly’ wil 
Heats atitl Bis ‘ceased th be ¢ great ed 
estas peared! th’ dhe ‘general ini 
fere' the pitsent: utchitect employ 
who yet retain some portion of 5 
‘usdistants, wecordiny (o their di 
the preweny’ Fens rendered ‘incap: 
the tities? duptit bit'for the pre 
away! vie car sia ttre onl 
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whote,. this principle will ‘doubtless be: maintained: by’ sonae 
poworfal trace; which has: not soak under the weight of Charles 
Iagne’s crown, which cam wear his cloak, and wiuld his'swardy 
| Meanwhilé it will ‘be generally ackiowledged: ‘that religions 
not -a: nursery tale, but the band ef: spirits, the werd:of tad 
living God: manifested unto: man, that the state is bat the Gemm 
dation of the church, and that ssublic‘‘life and the cali vation 
of the: sciences’ is:‘a‘workshop: in itself. -: Fron the purityof 
morals whith still ehardeterises the Roman: Catholic clergy in 
Gemmany, an entbasiasar will easily: rise, whivh will: once. mod 
impart the idng-forgotten ‘life: to--all forers:*' : "Plsoy:: taal tind 
that #'is-not-the::péersecation of intellect, that-weblest igetivuf 
Heaven, if bat properly bmployed, ‘but: its:unien! wid ion} 
that can dispel darkness ané frivolity, the hot-Ledb of taxfidetitys 
‘The Protestant olergy, making a: proper usd of their fresdém, 
will meet-this endeavour, keeping the Scripture::As- thin duiahes 
they wilt know how to separate hanian institution; from etaend 
truths, and it will also purify them of all paxtitdiby ;epifixinsess; ald 
pride. ‘Sciences, not pursued as atrade, butdiveetatlto rely 
Will, instead of remaining a dead woigho upon themstid) aéevirs 
wig its Bight to a higher destination. |Phen different: fits 
will approximate to each other, not by: forms, inxtiteted hy 
partibalar views or authorities, which Only sebry to: rose sie 
bering fichdti¢ism ; ‘bat betause foll liberty will tum td sess 
sity: then a new priesthood will wise; which, likealb tervesttial 
things will: be fixed on certh, but. whose kingdorea ial be ‘itt the 
saperioy spiritual world, antl froth ‘where mouth: the longptie= 
nrioed, anil expected puractete: WIR be manifested.) 132 
i Dhese views may be called. Miilénium folties ; i upen wodls 
fallies however Christianity, whivh dias changed the facouddie 
wmorid:: was founded, ard the preverit cold e bpivlt witl 
et!teast net be meré immortal, than. ‘the inspirdtions of formeét 
ages. Sut-that spirit can indicate no: other way buty 
bloodshed, eivil war;and insutvection.. The: tédew of a: Gaeta 
republic’ and. vorfederacy: like ithe ‘Atnericén,: is susolhy leds 
Setastival than ‘a‘hegemony to whisk nobody: is wilting t9 edb 
malt: -Only' the straiptit-fornard historbent court thereféreize 





mains;' all rdsistancd to the Willie vellel 9 dobabdtgs 
take: dheir daterel ‘tori. ‘The! -people wih rt--teg 
thenisetves; wless- they vet-ir faith and. prtiee {covery idevia 


tide fironhi the uprigtit. ‘e6ured nvast be be nsiecevenefl ei OIG 
x44 Hota 6:08 the third estate tbe net dbvélecdo from: tie 


iogal' pathy shave risen -aghinst the monster df ihelbeowes. 
slood like a phantom: between the tiowe aad theif 
youtthave gliitned vydur attvient Hberties,-and yow mustertyie 
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them. ‘You-will no lenger pay confributions to the: treasury 
lilte. slaves’; but you will, as formerly, pay to the. State taxes 
tedi ahd: not commanded. - You will-no longer suffer 
yourselves:to bb-dragged fo-serve in every war; but Rke-your 
ferefathezs you will be ready 4e Tise in the defence of :your 
country, when attacked: you will not take justice from courts, 
which -dre lest in entpty forms and sophistry; -you -will hence 
forth pepve it. befbre judge and jury... Merit will .stand en ja 
level: with tarik and ¢rade, speech aad thought will be ftee.as 
the..air you! brenthb. -In:shbet, -you will: not: blindly submit to 
bvery arbitrary mandate ;‘but.only to-laws, to which ‘you hare 
previdusly'dsasented. Thesa are your undeniable: rights, ndt 
favors. to be dealt out at pleasure, and which ought least: of dil 
tetlie'defemed'at.a'timetike the preset. as ta! 
But fo inst sully your, good cause. by cries, fer' yon will 
jbereby:iedly fayor your epessies. “If Heaven. destroyed ‘the 
Went; wha! swallowed: up :the: revolution, whee ie there: yeti 
bho, presettiage thht can ‘resist: your case ?.: Let foois vdinly 
struggle ;: when-desy think they have advanced: very far, : 
grill, find: themetives loser -than'from whenee ‘they; !set tink 
Ainthority is founded on justine;.and no ene cam forsake li 
@irhpvenged, A: the humies: in the world cannot .degtroyie 
iInmibematical truth, still lesa‘a-moral universal law. ‘Godipealy 
aegsiats the righteous, ' aail: Yioleare though supported by patver; 
wil s9oner or later be: caught:in- its own snares... © 01 ocr: 
Bnt-i@ is nok-the deaddawapon paper which can bd asserted 
whatever paicaeds from the heart: will remain victorious in. life. 
Therefore the taore despotidm takes upon: itself; the closer saist 
ALanie;: if ali ditech the light of their eyes te one point, id trill 
produce, as in'a Jena; a dare which nethiay can zesist. .. Do 
tipt desigt from asking whah is -yout due; return: constantly. to 
the- ehatge; Wet: at the ssame: time: do snpt, take :a iningle. step 
mbioh{ you can- be! obliged fo iwetraco. 1: Teusddefending your 
gause.courageaasly, ‘you cannot fail habe: sucteasfub .’ Bat iat 
the! same: time, donot ‘forget ‘thi usermbderationg while gov 
take yourown rights,- let-all ethos have: theirs:i; Lokr gest 
ohjeet ‘must be to- tender -yéur: egevbetten. than thd past ; ‘for 
watheutpublic. virthe - constitutions atroof ao.:valne..s Hadswe 
posspased: virthe; ibesty: would! fot have ‘aeen:.iost;. but. the 
rapreitlesine of sehing it ne-sstcblisbed , <ddes not: prove thet pda 
are worthy of: possessing: itu: The great-and but too vwelfornded 
Sfenneiob el -Mrangs sebinmitted: by: pavexaments is). that the 
age: pehants ito;dbey,:anh pati knows. hot hot to be tree Ds the 
5 nf go femseenti must net flu tier ie. the, winds: en 


Will hare every thing to himwelé,: and allow nothing to.dthers, 
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ig a tyrant, ond vently a slave; not only: 
liberal in taking but also in giving. Aor theta the mebility T once 
morc recoliect your original double nature, half tumed to the 
thre: -e, and half to the people. When jn the latter tinies you en- 
tirely dev ‘oted yourselves to the former in the court and army, ' the 
peopie naturally ceased to. honor your Wa for they saw in 
you. the fav orites of the sovereign. the sovereigns ou 
have shared the spoils of the empire, having appropriated to 
yourselves your fiefS. Length of possession catinot protect 
against, revolutions; the Faun pass over ages to strike at 
the root of the ab earken then to justice, and yield to 
an agreement, which, .leaving you in the possession of your 
property, only refuses to acknowledge unjost claims sanctigned 
anly by the abuse of time, You should henceforth claim me 
privileges far your persons, and if you wish to he. Oe ition 
others, you ought also to bear with uae not a greater pto 
of the public burdens. You o not to resist t 
coircessjons which the age makes upon you; but yeu perena Pa 
right to demand that these claims be settled " peaceably and in 
oper lime. The more you prove that you still possess the 
iw you claim as belonging to your station, the mare you. 
ensare the esteem of your antagonists ; but if you persist. 
thane regarded as the pensioners of the dissolved empire, 
your extinction may certainly become a desirable object. The 
intention is not to make patch-work constitutions, but seund 
ones; and whoever defends abuse, must. he considered ag the 
internal enemy. Do not, therefore, attempt to cover your il-- 
legal possessions by your right, lest you lose both together. 
_ ‘Phe mere pride of uobility has become the scorn of the, age; 
but an evergetic .nd honorable nobility, particularly i in , the. 
hivber oJices, frequently, occupied by beings thes 
blush before foreigners, Miley ee ae ‘wanted. oe "he be 
alification for such a nobility. can y, be ARquized by 
sre Pe Clore, in the serie and Landw i dane 
e of ergy! teac peop e to reapect civ oF even 
in its lowest staic; uot to deviate from, the lega} path, and 
never to break through the bounds of morality ip rexo}t. 
call, «lso, in virtue of your office, upon. the princes ang their 
cour sclos. Tell them that they are get .to tempt God . 
lon;,:, who has given them so many Warning signa, Jost in his. 
wre il: be seud them the last, which will destroy thes them and their . 
race. ‘Tn> granting constituiioua, which, i: apite of thameclyen, . 
can £0 .0:g01 be withbeld, is uot now the ax 
claim sheir just privileges, ‘which arbilrar 
and which-have beep withbeld bey sary bomes denies ihe 
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hey Aid dbdtta” Oi dick throiles fo giant Justice to those who 
emang if; and Woé to them who ‘shall refuge to grant it! Tek 
end that the responsibility for all that oigy hereafter happel 
regts oh their beads; that before the tribunal of the Almighty, 
évén thelr négligencé will be called to account. “Let them beat 
in mind how severely Germany has Ihtterly ‘been punished for 
tiejr omissions. Tell fhem that if they, in their exalted station, 
onfount! right’ and wrong, Taw and tyranny, justice and vio- 
ence, the zhass Of the people, whose pogver ‘is only restrained 
y ptudence, will follow their footsteps :—and that if the. irri} 
ted féelfng of justice, which can no where ‘find a hearing, 
gtionk fatiously, revolve on self-defence, .the contest will speed” 
fy he ended. No documents roving conspiracy have yet been 
scovtred’ nay, after ‘the alartr of treason ha been raised 
Kefbrd an’ Burope, it has been officially denied’ that any inveg- 
ffation respecting “conspiracy had taken place. ‘Buf hexer- 
theless ‘the fire ragé& in“all hearts, ‘and at intervals 4 ftame 
Wursts forth, as the sfeal of thie forth-coming eruption of the 
dlbribering volcand. ft. will therefore be advisable to’ gran 





of the better order ‘of society to destroy authority, ot to put i 
peaéticd fhe bold innovations of every hair-brained theori : 
‘Phis incuraité ‘spitit of imovation may fairly be ranked with 
déSpotism. Déspotism ‘may’ serve a sanguinary tyrant who. 
has the cotrage to put ft fn practice; but for princes in beneral, 
this shadoty of powet, which they, cannof’ possess in réality,. 
proves fatd¥ to ‘tHemselyes. "¥h¢ reigning families whb faye. 
risen ‘With’ tlic People: from ‘remote ages, ‘and have been long’ 
écted with them, should ‘not’ povern like’ Fmpérators, by* 
bitfvoriets, dédil-teftéer fotms,' and‘ ninisterial orders ; bat, fike’ 
fathers of Taties :"b reap fet agé; filial tove,’ tonfidence: 
founded on tried: ‘wisdom ‘alla jiisttce—by ‘the éstecm which” 
Nat Perfection comminds, ‘anid! By affer ov, which ts the’ re- 
stit‘of kindness," Uf this the’ present ‘age will be'fount suscep> 
tid, Seiircely 4 Wace row revnigitts f that brataf superstition” 
watek Ptfutres (Bs be ‘onmmisdieit ovet dUnfihed human wisdom; 
albipotr di -dver Weakness, arid thfalltble ‘amidst thé fary of 
pessiond? Tee" present age (wit rather put’anient? to soch un*' 
woithy Motitry (YF will restore; in the roonr of vain theories,* 
lide? atta SP rit* tU-ose« thin#s which cXperience proves to be* 
’ fait a es this you shalF tell them; and more if need 

bei Mat hékwowledce what' God has wrout ' 
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yield to the of idee. . Txventy years have they fought 
Beainst Ht and have been beaten almogt to destruction ; onion 

protean LERTRO : bri ‘wegqnme their 
erremies, W Tee oP eT A wi eae Thos ay- 
thority is the work of an ideq, gagelly good with the other. The 
prince who denies it wills ¢ level of common mortals, 
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and he alone will rei ad to the skies. He 
‘who drags on his | im iapce on earth will be 
the slave of error ' be blotted frona 
‘the page of history.: 
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Woareven may be the difference -of opinion, as to the. canses 
and: motives. of the late war, it iq eyident that. the British. nation 
retirea {rom the contest with the advantage of, give. anareane mn a 
the means.of political power... . 1) 

Jn, agpiculeural and cultivated surface, the increase, is serp consie 
derable s in the British American-Cobonies, in the Antilles, in. Asia, 
in.the south of Africa, and in the British Isles, the: augmentation 
af territory, .ef -populatien,-and of Predwotion,-sonetanuies giant Bé- 
ceasions.of power. 
on: manufactures, enerally, -¢he ability of the United Ki 
to -maintain successful competition, throughout the world,. 40d 
monatrated , the British. .wprebpgacaig. the. resost, af all, natione far 

in most of the yarieties required by the convenience and 
cutee each 5 the 4napuse. of demaand sn Bexish Tndustry, exerted 
in in the useful arts, .i6 indispusable. : 

And. so, happy ia. the. distzibution,. of, chase several inpereste, fe 
forsunate the. Linaeipin ‘the  eeveral parts. to.eagh | other, Ap anv 

nious the. wholes as.to, produce, nacessasily, - 3, BAD, 
protection .and defenee, 4a the comaius, by athich the Diteroniitee, 
fos the, exchange-af the secured and. Tid eifeial prodvetione of..each, 
ya conducted... 

| The.effect of. this harmonious and. powexful ‘combination ‘has 
been, expariencady. im the invincible, fleets. and armies iof. Great, Bri- 
tain, and . in.the ungnampled expenditure: hy: itbich those. fgets 
aadarmies ars, wean AMMA S ie of ewe duaasth ie 

of Aprooute ey Hoty he owet es ty ro ooag 
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How, then, does it happen, thet the increase of public happi- 
ness is not only not co-extensive with the mcrease of power in the’ 
body politic, but is to be contemplated, as declining in the inverse 
ratio of that increase 2 That power in the whole, is suffering and 
sorrow in the individual ? | 


‘Fhe causes of the anomaly may be reduced to four general heuds, 
same] 9 


y 
‘Fhe Spetene pf the Public Delts \'! ° (Pertay 7 
The want rin tte and Palbicited sahtoln of Provision for 


those to whem facility of employment is not presented: at 
. heme, by means of Cotonisation. 
The Poor Laws. 
Education, as respects.ail classes of the community. 


Of these important subjects, the firet mentioned, only, i in- 
tended fos present comsideration, because, relief from the burthen 
of the public debt, appears fo be indispensable to the successful 
institution of corrective or remedial measures, with reference to- Je 
departments of socizt life. © ' - aaesTat 

industry‘is the ‘tital- prinoiple of property ; abstracted: froty Inbor, 
the lund, the spindle, and the loom). are alike inert mid‘ uti predues 
tive : a free course to honest exertion, and protection sid douPpeni 
sativty #0 the -induwserious, are, therefore, first principlestity tiv sdtial 
compact. “A poblic debt, whatever the circumstances in whieh 
it miay-origitrate, hears adverdely upon those prineipies : the. ddties - 
and taxes, RiYseparablé from-2 public/debt, enhance the pride of 2 
ptoductions, particulanly the price of agricultural produce ;: tite 
market for the productions of labour, and particularly of agricultural 
laliowr,. ity comequendy, circumseribed 3. the conrte-of industity is 
éhaeked. - The enlanced prite of fded, and of all: necessaries of 
life, disturba-the relation between-the vate of labour and the: price 
of walssistelnce;. andiptares ut hetfard the: compensution-due: to the 
active and industrious classes of the community. :' The ‘charpd’-of 
interest for loans-of money: ought, therefore; nevett'to beincinred 
by the statey—or, if necessary, as the alternative ‘from d.gteated 
evil, should,. with: the east possible delay, be-rembrved. by the fair 
and -honestdischarge df the prineipal debt., 0 

Geeat Britete has so long: been acotstomed to'a national. debt, 
so many convemiences: actually do result and so many advantaqes 
appear to-resuilt,. from her system: of peisiie debt, gs to -rendérithe 
approael: to-the- qnestion of final and: contplete liqaidation, anxéous 
and not:.wimiked with the appreherision’ of the charge of temerity’. 
The British system: of public ainnuities-is sanctioned by: time, {s!re. 
commended by the facilities which it accords to the annuitant, and 
is familiarised by use. 
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By the example of persons, syuccesafully engaged in, epdowbaive 
dealing in the public annuities, a similar trie has been. enced 
and’ carried into the pursuits of trade, to an usparalleled. extent, 

_ The encouragement of patient labouy and exextions has.enmede 
quently, declined; the disgrace of pauperism and inselyaney has, 
fore, diminished : the operations of trade haye taken a fusw 
decidedly speculative ; regular profits from trade, are, thenefore, 
comparatively, seldom realised. What greater evil can kefal.a 
commercial community? The indispgsition to honest and patient 
Jabour, and the disposition to pursuits merely speculative, when 
catried to an extreme, comprehend the dissolution of the moral 
character of trade,— that is, jn a trading country; the moral character 
community. . 
_ The agricultural difficulties of the country, have been rendered 
plainly intelligible, by parliamentary discussion; they are every- 
where felt, and the Statute Book declares, that the people of the 
United Kingdom, must not expect, under the present system, at 
any definable period, to eat cheap bread 3 and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this admitted state of difficulty, this kingdom, git the suppo- 
sition of relief from the proportion of the duties and taxes, incident 
to the public debt, might be expected to grow cosn, at a sate of price 
syficiently low, to meet the flour of North America, in the markets 
of the south of Europe: that measyre of relief being supposed, the 
great capital of this country, the laborious habits of. dap people, 
‘the kill and management of the British farmer, the proximity te 
the markets of Spain and Portugal, would, probably, adm a 
liberal return of rent to the Janded proprietors, and, of swficient 
Yeduction of price to maintain competition in those markets: .it is 
not intended to be advanced, that the United Kingdapt sogld grow 
more than sufficient, or evan sufficient, grain, for, the »neienal 
consumption; the suggestion embraces, simply, the canception, 
that, in the case supposed, the yate ef price would be. sugh, ag.to 
assure to the grower, a foreign market for grain, ,in the event.af 
a surplus qwansity heing produced, and, cqnsequently, ..wonld en- 
courage, in the highest degree, the investment of capital mm the 
-cultivation of the sail: whether that extent, of consequence would 
or would not result, ,it is unquestionable, that under the apposed 
relief from impost, the people would be cheaply fedy-and that 
great arid powerful impulse to the agriculture of the United Kwg- 
dom, would be experienced. oy Sop a8 da dp elbes 
The same semission of duties and taxes, although. noycalesiated 
to alfect the demand. for manufactures, in a.similgn degrees wenld 
greatly augment that demand; the United Kingdom, iss undombt- 
‘edly, the general regort, of nations, for thé preducuans.pfthestooms 
and of theanvil; most descriptions of Baitish mayutactuse axe produa- 
ed at prices, which render the labour of the manufactuser a.-bleseing . 
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to mastkind 7 -but itis, aotwithseandihg, clear, that aq increas¢: in 
demestic agriculture would-cause ah increase of consumpfionin 
manufactures at*home, and that reduction ir price, and, coppe- 
quently, extension of market abroad, would ensue, from the supe. 
posed reduction of impost : in many leading particulars, the Statute 
Book, to she very letter, is at variance with the first principles of 
political economy; the duties which are imposed on the material of 
many branches of manufacture, may be instanced; namely, the duty 
on silk, hemp, flax, cotton:wool, foreign sheep’s wool, indiga, 
and on most of the importations of materials for dyeing, printing 
piece goods, and other processes of manufacture: partially corrected, 
indeed, by drawbacks and bounties, but still, weighing, sensibly, 
against the demand for British manufactures. ay 
Many of thé trading and fiscal laws of Great Britain, ara the. 
growth of times af distressing emergen¢y3 those laws.and re- 
gulations, to great extent, when enacted, were allowed te, he. ob: 
jectionable, were adopted as the kesser of conflicting evilt, and 
it would be presumptuous to assert, that measures less ongrgus,.. 
under the circumstasces, could have been devised: that , consi. 
deration, is not, however, now to be entertained; it ia p any. 
that the British system of public annuities is objectionable, in 
ptineiple, and it 1s indisputable, that great inconyemience and 
distress proceed from its actual operation. ae 
It is, therefore, to be considered, whether, the immediate, partial, . 
relief, and the ‘eventual, entire, relief, of the British nation,, 
from the burthen of a Public Debt, upon the basis of a gene« 
ral contribution in respect of property, including. the amount of . 
stock, created in favour of the public creditor, and the amount,, 
of all other public securities, (not being the praperty of exy,, 
resident foreigners,) can be rendered practicable and safe? ,, 4 
It is difficult to estimate the private property in the United ing- . 
dom, with the accuracy to be desired: By the statement pybe , 
lished by Dr. Colquhoun, which Dr. Colquhoun denominates,, 
‘sAn Attempt” to estimate the property in Great Britain -and 
Ireland, (1812,) the amount of private ‘property, in the, Wnited , 
Kingdom, is represented to’ be, two thousand six ‘hundred apd, 
forty-seven millions, six hundted and forty ‘thousand pounds: in 
that statement, the cultivated lands, constitute one half, nearly of 
the whole sum; the cultivated -Jands, in England and Wales, being 
estimated at something more than 241. per acre, this is a mode- 
rate rate of estimate, the other particulars are evidently the fruit 
of much labour and research, and upon an attentive examination. 
of the statement, taking into view the authorities which awe 
cited in its eupport, there does not appear to bé any reagon to 
question the propriety, ‘for the present purpose, of considering 
private property inthe’ Wriited' Kingdom under-rated at the sum 
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three-per 4 @ fortexmp of years, in respect 
of which bt aloes” mbt appear. 

The § hich-the.first mentioned charge of 
15,620,5 8, m-required with reference to 
the Fun 6 “onky §: is # the debt were pro- 
vided fot rang ao thepublic, i in that respect, 
would ct ar ied 

To pi af, she funded and unfunded 
debt, it 

That Zc # 

All private ps 






the Batted Bid eet, including all 


claims on the Gogernment, in lent and ad- 
vanced, (rong the groperty. PG tex otident Poreigcers,) be 
declared, by tha gis! eile, | Sarr ha toa contribution 
of fifteen per cent. 2 
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small to gieat, axe in daily course: of: accumulation ‘im ‘the’ United 
singsany ae, welk by publin- bodies ae by -individusts; which are 
the. constant: subject 66 investment: in’ the contemplated event of 
the. advance oft all goviermment stuukt 100, 2  constierable 3 
partion. af such monies, woult by: sendeted:t0- the British: Gover 
meant, ; withgus the -isteyventios of ehitd: parties! (ay in HeTaeinns 
of: 3. comtract -for,; a:igentral down). aad ‘withoiit ‘tHe’ creztfott of 
a principal. debt, éxoeeding: the printipat: sum advanced, ‘to be 
7 " by twansterable debenonres; ot-ctherwise, ‘at’ ati iritertst’ of 
three pounds per annum for the one hundred pourids’ advanced ; 
vase would jequal the produce:of the danie* sun, if ‘taid out 
,puxchase-of 73 per eceht. stock, at) 1060." Fe wif be ad- 
mitted, that the security: of the British Goveriment ‘for the pay- 
ment.of, the: iateest of.saoney, ic desirable: if that’ ‘security 
be. not found: in.the public market, is-will-'-be sought ‘at: ‘the 
handof the Government: the conditions of a ‘loan, ‘tf “money 
be., not. mequired, 3 mi given guns, at stated tines y if accepted, 
ata moment of cemvenience to the lender, “wilt ‘be scribed 
by the borrower by the Goverment; ditd not By: the'lender ; 
and it is as clearas any prospective view of the nature of the 
qpastion sgder consideration can be, that in the event’ bf the 
meaguxes now - proposed being adopted, the--ficifities fur“ the 
as be of the portion of the public debt, nét otherwise pro- 
ed for, arising from new and proffered leans of : méney, ata 
moderate rate of interest, would ‘be very considerable: ~ 

It is proposed, that all monies, so lent, shall de apr lied? its 
discharge of the principal of the present debt; ‘a ‘fresh débt, 
will, indeed, thus, be created, but, ‘without the ebligation to 
coptinae the: present Sinking Fund, and rot exceeding the amount 
of.the. principal of. debt, net otherwise provided! for. -° 

Other means and resources, with reference to the reduction, 
either of, the: capital: of the. oviginal debt, or of thé oe 
newly. created debt, age: presented- for consideration, naniely' 

The contribution to be made mrespect of: Britisir al, 
and Asiatic proper Y so far as the same tan be brought under 
the cognisance of the British legislature by an: income tary in 
respect thereof or otherwise. . - . 

A ‘contabution in--respect of property to be: acquired within the 
United Kingdom, after the date of the first general assessment,” 
that ie to say, am income tax on ail clear nett income, after 
the The earn of: cariue of tanta, whee -of every desetiptidn, 9 ‘ 

taxes, which nrzy be: so Yeguiated at to 
omears to a DF cvassderable eum, withoat preventing the Hitge nd’ 
Itborak velicf, immediately required. : 

‘The amyount. of steck which may for ever remain unclaimed. 

The contribution of 15 per cent. on the probable greater 
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‘amount of property, within the United Kingdom, then the sum 


of 2,500 millions, already mentioned. 

The examination in detad, of chese datter: particulary: WIE not 
now be deemed necessary: it must be. obvious, that, ia <com- 
bunations oe present the means of completing the liquidation } 
of public debt; epmion ma as ID expediency © 
exerting all those means opinian 4 may wary a3:to the v the velection vf . 
the means, if the whole. be not exested ; . but :it is not questionable, 
that dhe means suggested, would be fully equal'eo the purpose ‘of 
liquidating the debt, not otherwise ‘promitied for y taking the amount 
at 350 millions. 

The following are the. operative means, by which it is con- 
ceived, that the contribution or levy of 15 per eent..on the 
property actually within the ki may be rendered prac- 
ticable and safe; it would not be prudent, ‘3 practicalile;' to 
carry the whole into effect, as yespects: the levy of money, at. 
one moment of time, and the morles to be sed, einbrace 
considerations, which not only guard against that inoonventertce; 
but which, it is presumed, will exhibit the whole measutt if a 
more advantageous point of view than amy have beet anticl- 
pate aah 

In seapect of the stack-holder, annuitant fer lives ‘or "for 
terms of years, and creditor om unfunded goverament securities, 
no more would he necessary, than the abatement of $5 ‘per 
cent, froea the capital stock or numesical amount of tlie claim 
of ¢ach individual, and .the jike reduction of: ahneity or 
interest. 

In steapect of persons ikable and subject to seséeament'dh 
landed. or other property, such persons being alsa peblic creditors, 
the cancelling.af steck or ether debt, to an‘afaount | equal to file 
ue of their respective ‘nssenaraentsy sould eatisfy the sSterknd uport 
eac 

In xeapect of persons Jiable> amd. subject to am. assessment “dn ’ 
landed og other property, anch persens-nat-enjdying ‘the facility 
mentioned in the precedeng- paragreghy:tio, levy of the contributidn 
must be accommodated to the . respeotive circumstances of the 
several parties, - 

With xegard to many, facilities would-endoubtedly be presented, 
by floating balances, by moniceinwestedun foreign funds, by’ monies 
lent.en mortgages by the early and orromert tale of preperty, ared 
by other means. 7 

But & aawst, neceardg, happen, thata -hirge amount, in the ag- 
gtegats, would he sequired faom-pergones: wt possessing any other 
property shan she immediate mubject ofthe amesiment > suctt penfons: 
may be classed thus : 

. oo hte OF 
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the “Esch wef, ’the “sum ¢ Capital remains. e SAPs 3 ¥4ah, 
d, indeed; be the ‘Fevetse of that which Sapa 
the the objection ; the relief which the country would experience 
an extensive remission of duties and faxes, would catise oe 
cipical, arid’ cobdequently, Would; in’ the first instange,, rend, SNE 
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qdedton’ of the half-yearly dividends turns ppon, a 
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dn he instance of a village, containing. f 
feds, Who inks iy Contribute directly ond indirectly. | eb 
aie ‘rate of SE pet atiium, éach ; if not so called upon, £4 
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tributiqn of the stdch-holder being -oply 15 per cent.! he would 
receive 8§1. for what would, now, in the: market, produce ealp 40i.; 
upon the reinvestment of hig money:on Zovernment secipity, ne $ 
eeyt. . he would, however, receipe: but 22. 11s. pee amsm ; 

ty S per cent. on-S5i. matead of 10Q1: bis income woekl be 
reduced 16 per cent. aud, in that wey; an-equelity -with the -2} 
tian of: the landed prpprietor would be produced:* if 

_ Gapital ‘should not again. be adyancés gh government 
when Snally paid ofthe etockcholdgs iwould obtain 2a | adj 
but not mare thai «ye would hive oftnihed in the mirkett 3 Row 
congtithted, wheneret any coiisiderabl® reduction irf‘the qézhta 

. of. stock should have been effgcted : and it willnot be cbnoeied 

_- that ation, id, for ever, to be pppiressed with debt, to prevesst 

- the .stéckrhelder from -obtaiging 10Q/;: for ‘the 190%. which the 

- pooks of the Bank of England, reeord in. his nssme.- “The-objection 

: eer to the principle on: whi¢h the stotk Has been creat~ 

eq. 


the 
or 
3 





[3d ? ;t0 the panciple on whigh it is~peapesed that it be ree 
hed, | > 


-— + 7 ; , 
-»* Grislalsa admitted that inconveniancé would eysue te variows 
¢ eatablithments and classes of pereond, if the Gowernmens were, 
’ | §ttahy tinge, whally to decline all pyarantee of interest for money 4 


“i 


“ 4nd it js hot, ngw,. necessary to determine, definitively, whether, 
: aftex the Jiquidation.of.the amougt-of theypresent debt, such gua. 
| gantee; should again, ip any or what degveps, and wider what cir- 
_ ¢untstances, be.accorded or noty the incompatibility of such en- 
, gagements, with first principles, has been ehowm,.and in any event, 
* " it would be grateful tothe qanntry, fo find-her security the abject 
of splicitude, and that the Jepder of:money, an the security of the 
British, Nation, pa longer cogsidgred himealf entitled to the terms 
af singular advantage which he has hitherto énjayeds 
-’ The immediate effect of the pjeasuree proposed ymay be-consis 
“dered gs represented in. the fojlowing table: os | ™. 


- 


_ +? It hay fairly be presumed that the Accouptant-general, most or all the 
. eorporate and osber public bhdies, and charitable ingtitutions, the-generslity 

. af trustees; and inaiy ‘individuals, on, thejr own actopnt, would avail them- 
selves df an opportusity af re-inw@ting the arnomnt of stock held hy them or 
in their names, on government sedurity, ifipaid eff, and she opporsinity were 
presented. 2 oy ; ae 4 7 
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7th. That, the sum payable in respect of the national debt, 
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the operatin Of the Sinking Fond, whijst part of the 

seeped yoo fittenee,; and in ‘relief Font ‘dutieP atid taxes, 
2 db will thetetore, ‘be reatily’ aenitted Oe ‘the ® contribute of 
per céne., by proptietors, ‘possessing facilities for'that purpose, 
and the Pro , Tax of 5 per cent on the athoutit fe axes 
mem; tb be paid by proprietérs, not possessing such facilities, until 
convenient to pay the principal sum to be assegsed, would: ‘be: thet 
by’as tnfebe-vontiderdbile ‘measuit ‘of direct ‘and “imumieliate telief 5 
atu ‘is! hoped, that ‘this ttaterhent wilt Be admitted, to be, a 
sitefattéry explanation, ‘to: the ¥ persons, w € Ob~ 
fected; ity Petterat tetmis, that the tmeloure Propotds is theoretital 
ov ntipticticable.: What objection cat ‘be urged that will er apey 
with expsil;; of greatet “fotce, ‘to a’ Property’ 'Tax ‘it’ aid ‘of the’ 
present system ? vp taunt Mass 
if, indeed, it be said, that the circulatian woujd be inpuriGsaly 

Hed, the ‘corjtrary has been shown, pages 12 to 14: tht’ 

ettection' of niodey the innumerable channels through’ whic! 

Rona ‘otherwise: flow, to be re-isstied’ through the medipi of 
the Exchequer, is a forced and morbid, in phce of 4 wfatiital sind 
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Or, if it be apprehended, that 2 sudden and injurious reduttiia’ 
vf 'the-value of ‘commodities would ensue 5 it may be sufficient,to 
remark, thdt thie ‘feduction of price, would proceetl, not a 
market, qver-stocked, which, leaving the cobt the same, only re- 


. dideces’ the teturnZ ‘but from ‘the reduction of cost, by meane of 


thé remission of Duties end Taxes: the cost would be less, and 
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country will not_now be’ enlargéd ‘ufioh, wor wilt ‘any ‘calctilati 

be made, of the effect ‘of the ultimhté, “efttire, relief df the nation 
front 'the ‘burtheh of debt ; but’ te consequénces with’ referente 
to the pasochial poor, may requize same notice. sud 
. The cost..of subsistence would be reduced by means of the 
general reduction, of Duties and axes + in. such, reduction, would 
pcobably, .be included, the Duties on: mest-articles of import:tised 
for. the purposes of: manefacture, and:‘on thost atticles‘of Britith 
matinfactdre! in congequénce, the demard for labor would’ be 


* . 


increased, and the apprdach, to a fair adjustment between the rate 


of labor and the rate of subsistence, would be facilitated. <A just 
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state of relation,".in those particulars, is’ essential to the manage- 
ment and direction of the parochial poor; if the rate of labor be 
below the rate of subsistence, the poor umavoklably recoil- upon 
those in the. several degrees above them, in the social scale,-and 
the consequences become: severe; and of an anxious and awful 
description. =" (PFO PYLE | 
| The adjusttnent ee Wi of abot to id price of subsistence, 
cannot be affected . by direct; legislative interposition : it does ‘not, 
however, :‘ therefore; follow, ‘that,’ a tendency to a just balance.in 
that-respéct,’ may - not be .prometed, by the Legislature or by the 


thd Fie PCE ote ae tines be rehtced te tn 


ber of pauper ‘poor would decrease; on the. -supposition of the 
remission of the Duties on salt, on the constituent 1 rents 

of beer, on ‘soap, catidless Coals,’ -thdlont‘Sdrh@ other drticles, | and 
that bread were reduced in. price; such circumstances, concun- 
ring with the remission of the Duties, which. now natrow the de- 
mand for :articles’of British Mahufaceure; would tendy powerfully, 
to the reduction of the.nymber of, the: poor, depending on paxo- 
chial aid, argent wonkd be le; indmtution of 
a system, AOL Foald bé eked ne sama  preat evil of 
supernumerary population. -On this subject, some thoughts occur 
to the Author, but he forbears, at-this time, to comfaunicate them, 
because, they-can only be rendéred effectual, in application, in the 
event of relief, in the ‘more mmanging particular, which is the 
subject of this Publicationg” and Beomape the question of popula- 
tion and: the poor, is of d@ magnitude to require distinct and sepa- 
rate consideration, - ° oy 
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The Satset“Coirimiiees' ‘ap pomted. ‘tp, inquee into, the atateaqud 

‘Ubscription oF gaols and gther places of confinement, a 
»4HY Best’ method of providing for the reformation as. wel) .ag,¢ 
iv fafe’ custody’ and punishment of ‘offenders, and ta.7eRats Ae 
“'danié, With their observations thereupon, , tothe house snAnAyths 
*°Whont'tle report respecting sentences of Hransportapon, Le 
<\'fi' F812; the report on prisons, presenied in 18155 ,the. 

" On'tie police of the metropolis, presented, ig 1816,, 1847, 





"Calla 18185 the statement of the number of. persons. capitally- 
“ebnvicted, and the annual returns of, cqgmmitmelits, Preach M2, 
‘Ithe'présent session ; the returns respecting New South Wales), 


*" Hresejted to the house on the 6th day of April last ; the account, 
‘ a th? gaols in the united kingdom, with the numbers of. 
‘'confined in each; and the petition of the corporation af. the city 

of London; were severally referred ;——have¢ copsidexed, the. 
‘ said matters, and have agreed upos the following report: ,,.., . 


; Sep fe dey Sopdet teat etl 
Your Committee have long been engaged in an-extensive exar 
niindtion of persons, who appeared to them best qualified ta affntd 
them useful information on r various subjects referred, to. thems 
These comprise not only the state of the gaals and ather places of 
confinement in every part of the united kingdam, in point. of or. 
commodation, arrangement, aud system. of management, together 
with such improvements as might .be suggested by. experience and 
judicious observation; byt alsa #8 conformity to what appeared ta 
them to be the intention of the, House, the conditian.of. yansparted- 
convicts in New South Wales, with all the circumstances -necesm 
sarily connected with the administration of that singular gad axten- 
dive establishment. They have been led to.ap. early insesagetinm 
of this latter subject, by an attentjon to the particular PtuatOR VF. 
witnesses now in England, the benefit of whose, tes}imony sight 
bave been lost by further delay. In, pursuing this part, of. theigec 
quiry, they have entered into.an exapigation of the. site and aatyrph 
resources of the country itself, considered as.a colopy, ag well asta 
its more immediate connection with the system of criminal juris- 
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prudence, and of the manner in which the local government has 
been condarted, under both those views of the subject. 
This investigation has necessarily brought under their observation 
many subjects of discussion between different Jrsideratio and the 
n 


present governor; in submitting phigh p F sideration of the 
eh fl to do, they have to 


house, as they have thought the 


remark, that in many instances they have only had the opportunity 
of hearing the complaint or objection, stated, without the possibility 
of receiving a complete justification and answer. They therefore 
suspend all comment upon these transactions til the delay of a fu- 
ture session may afford the means of receiving further jnformption., 
“Phe time occupied it this part of the inquiry has necessan}y, m- 
terféred' with ‘the progress whicth'might otherwise have been made 
iit the exathination df some of oursdoniestic establishments ; and 
ydlir coninittee ‘Inive’ been’ ‘obliged to leave some particularg, and 
otitimportint branches, entirely untouched.” ’ Stil less. have they 
“eit ADT “tO” prepdr “and submit to the house, the obsqryatigns 
SHES tnt ees cted'from ‘them on'the whole of this subject. 
He imiportsnce ‘of‘it, tn all its’ branches, has been amply felt . 
Jour domshittée ; ahd they therefore trust it will be deemed woythy 
of Fatiire ‘cénsidergeitd’ in’ the ensuing session of parliament... fn 
tifé indan tine, ‘hey hdve thought it rnght to lay before the, bo s@ 
dit Wiidle' of: the evidence whith they have taken, aud wh tor 
the ‘Gléprer tindlerstanding of it,” they have arranged under the dis 
tact hieads into which if is naturally subdivided, without regard to 
the’ differ ‘of time ‘in which the witnesses happened to be, exa- 
mined, Oo 0 Cee es 
They cannot, however, conclude this statement, without advert- 
shy to oe-partoulr sabject, Which-fias beén' brought ‘under their 
dotitié bj the petition of the city of Londons, aiid WwhicH, ffoni itd 
wiSPe initeedidté préssuce, has attracted the patticulat attention | 
dhe ‘eufninitted: * Phey allude to the stitt crowded'stite oF thé gao 
of Newgate, aid-ie consequent'impossibiltty of affotditig’ the ‘suit- 
Hols taisification'te the prsotiefs confined" “it. “They have, ig 
O06 804 bi Geher mstanices,' ‘hot’ thouple ft tetdssary td’ repeat i 


ft 


inh white which liave led to the inforindtidh Gontamed ih thé repotta 
oP jes cornittees-of ‘the honse’s but'the testilf of ‘the whole 
edtiiy'té “err conchdsive, that ini order to produce any ‘further, re- 
forei in‘ the ¥ystent of mprisonthent ‘adépted on Wat ‘ffrison, it must 
SHKYEBE entarged it: point of spice; ob ‘sbitte means must Be re- 
sorted to; For lebmeninig tile rrucnber- of persont Mcfe confined, unless 
a apee hy. diasitsttion of ethive taltes phiee tRarlchn reasonably 
bs (LTH formet fi tlbése dbjectd fs’ nécessaril wtadey 
dALE! SEH aut, end ie fy ty thre latter, char thé atteat 
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stdeaining prisesersps:dould bb, required; by todatis of hie baba 






atigas(ofithe intérios:of the presesd building} wisely 
gemtedv to yew, «They have been further asehved tat 
teduies remeral.ef the transports, sidy dntfiturdbe reNessolt 
they Saxe ,theréfore had. the troré-catefiction : Soak? 
findreecinienss of semoving the: only other's 8 4h 
elltdord wok ahis important -arrangecnent. ’ SPhey Wate'fetther 
that no legal oreven practical ohjdetidn’ isvaned'ts the! trial UP EH 
piednersiati ths Sessions House, Clerketiwéll! fabter Rut! hat 
ngctesstibly winst..drisg: froty:the ime which t-Weult ote 
the! laddemenat -accomurpdations ‘witviie mph 4 
whith, your committes: tiast, will Hot be: found Cor vena 
teoimpedea measgee. of great importitice to! all! pa icy 
Fie Had, that prisoices of ahib deseviptiot ‘are iistaRy rare 
Odd Bailoyy by-she revorder, bined, av hiv dthe?'Yc He ie att 
ite; by ithe ¢ommion sergeants and that rim} UF ats 
> ia theteventings. r ipractiee <wilich had! ye Bee Mo firttt 
mato seentert ar her chin stare ity het cotnW yo and - 
ebaby:absolinbed.:\ Aw tide seeiions: bothettmed lai tote 
ergo whe rep eruetiet rs duatd Middlesex pra graird* Real phan 
predarinusy it often i dutvtord; and withiesbes, iv Wick 
bacdds are: obliged isetenlt tenor ‘ot twelte'tiayis: s' ‘auld bs the! uy 
ofthese prosecutions aréhy geterat! pald' by the cdun of 
s021(ta the amaeimt of 5 4A! inp He ast yeat) “it''s obtiok 
very: wgonsiderblld:redo¥ow dn QhiS expente tnust take phate” 
tame of -attendesi¢e was bhertentd,: veoh the tHe result" if 
meddle of separste: tin! ‘of these 'uffdtives “wig! opt aac 
considdratiow must ‘be added, a ‘dittintidon’ ma e df the 
imddiidiudly codedmddy beyorld what B-eaveted by 
lowwnlbe; ib veel) as the pretention’ df diteli perbort ian 
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aac: indey ian ct Priv send inestions, 1g Mois senmmtpitere deve jad- 
verter] te thepe siraumetanase; seco hyiatingpsa: woodaidershbsUcgree, 
any objections, shat, might ba rbd vedas thevodantion 
rangerpent:aborei once, fran the.en pense 
t tiyorRn on the coomagal dlesex, by the anpperdandunaiatesgane 
such prisoRAT, duteg thevwhale.:tlee of: ibeie: canfmencatyas 
wale than esemmpodetions svhich site anight okie meceantry. 0 
baa Hs 95 Bendusting: thetesrialg ai'Clorks nwebboe oud doids 
SOMTRE 98 the inquirgsac thie spbyedt, at thead oseutredéo 
FOE, CAMBRIAe fling a6 theetame: ofthe: chaiman: ab othe quartet 
Resniane for tha couaty, .ofi, Maddiedses sai so Gably adéupied,: that: sbis 
proposed addition, of, business. mst $ eequline the appolntment of wd 
asta chaymen;..pad-eg-this ‘tesesiptiom af :paseners arco dt 
epee heya te bythe resardar es sdophrmial sexgeant, hebose 
woud give: shem.e: whight padslautharisyl in ates 
Phere uetioney which wight pot be possessed; ay iprewnte 
ip ai Ss, ,jt: might, be. advisable. te, raborormerd the rg rantingita 
epi coMmmRaiON 40 thasn pfficers of the city|'in conpimetiohsrth 
the magastates..0f,.Middlerers: fos. trying subh’ oficodees im [:thpat 
county, aa. pfien 9s, the ,semions are wettally.held thant; audi, nods 
hae OPE AO ajbisctians which have pepe ssssdestorahiegie rc 
af,i.Apd Which they heve not had: she: opportutsty oficially 
Sraminin 7 S895 ni think. jt,worthy of considerations [yl on tad: 
iA third mode; has,,,homever, been ‘suggested to’ sthem,ambich, 
isagy op. Be, ae mart sin ple, apd han che ddvantages 
ee uGing, the; deant qhange, sn. existing, ostalslichanental:(idtods 
Proposed Je, COMMRsION yAder which the gaol:of dew gtinis 
epee oe puld, be extanded,:60: as to: comprisent beans 
And tanpany sn aay prison ja.the.cquaty of 
5 BAB ihe ¢..fecordar, wish, the .assistance ‘of - the \ccth tala 
meen ould try, aueb: prisonerns::(as- they, now. vsunlly:de),:: 
co parle, AQuth,.at tha Qld) Bajley,: dumng:: the-timei tha 
Gat Bu Bein am ele: tha, judgen.n/Dhis..onould speewomt tas 
of oa ee Prponare heng efiginally: -<omimitieds ep 
setae heres mene alaly prenious tothe edssions,, 
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as in the two former plaus, wonld- mither. tery! to equalize the reo 
spective burthens and alleviations produced by this arrangement. 

As your committee see no occasion to submit any measuse te 
the consideration of the house upon this subject, conceiving that 
an adequate remedy may-be found mone er: other of the modes 
suggested, under the authosity of the cruwn and the directions of 
the magistracy, they have only to express their confident hope, that 
some such measure wall, as early as: posuble, be bg@epted, as, on 
the whole, with a duc attention: to becal. circumstances and esta- 
blished usages, may be fownd best adapted to ensyse so. beneficial 
a result. : 
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AGRICULTURE. . . 


THE Speeches of Sir H. Paznextr, Bart. in the House of Commons, with 
Additional Observations, on the Corn Laws. No. 7. 


‘An Inquiry into the Policy, Efficiency, and Consistency, of the Alterations 


in our Corn Laws, in a Letter to Sir H. Parnell, Bart. No.7. 


Qn the Corn Laws, &c. A Compendious or Briefe Examinatioa of certayne 


ordinary Complaints of ‘diners of our Countrymen, in these our Dayes: 
which although they are in seme part vniust and friuolous, yet are they 
all by way of Dialugues throughly discyseed. 1581. By W.S. Gentle- 
man. Communicated to the Ed. by H. Wrottesley, Esq. M.P, No.9, 


A short Account of the Cause of the Disease in Corn, called by Farthers the 


Blight, the Mildew, and the Rust. By Sir Josern Banxs, Bart. And & 


“ Letter to Sir J. Banks on the Origin of the Blight, and on the Means of 


raising late Crops of Garden Pras.* By T. A. Knicut, Esq. No. 12. 
The Speech of C. a Wester, Esq. M.P. on moving that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to take intp 
Consideration the distressed State of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, March 7, 1816. No. 14. Soe Re, 
Some Remarks on the Mildew of Wheat, and the choice of Seed Corn, pat- 
ticularly in reference to an hypothesis of Sir Joseph Banks.- No. 15... 
Letters on the PresentState of the Agricultural Interest, addressed to Charles 
Forbes, Esq. M.P.. By Dr. Cromsre. No: 15. ot 
Simple Measures, by which the Recurtence’of Famines: may be prevented, 
‘ god the Pressure of the Poor Laws -greatly abated, by a stight and par- 
_ tial change in our common Agricultural Practice. By the Rev. Dr. 
‘ " Rrenarpson. No. 15. 
Ap ingut into the Causes of Agricultural Distress. By W. Jacoz, Esq. 
F. "8, No. 20. __ - , ; , . 
A Dissertation on the State of the Nation, respecting its Agriculturé: 1817: 
[Original. No. 91. - , 
Holktiam, its Agriculture, &e. ‘ By Eowazp Ricay, Esq. M.D. 'Third Fa. 
considerably enlarged. No. 26. . ee 
Complete Refotation of the Argaments used'on the subject of the Agricul- 
_  taral Petition. ‘{Original.}* No. 9. ae 
BIOGRAPHY. yo 
The Life of Henri Masers ‘de'Latude, who was imprisbned $5 years. To 
" which 1s aided some account of the Bastille. - {Néver published in this 
. @ountry. Q. 5. 
Narrative at the Crucifixion of. Matthew Lovat, executed by his own bands, 
"at Venice, July, 1805. [Now first translated into English, with a wood- 
i cut.) No.6. °° ‘ " ° . . 
VOL? XV. Pam. NO. XXX. 2Q 
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from Rome, until kis Haku to that ty: No. 

The, History, of ‘Tousen Louveriare, Mo. 3 
History, ‘ames, Mito! ils Bay horn Bliod and Deas with am Acedunt of 

t i rad the Revevery. of bis } Sight. By F:Wan- 
“, er RRO EMG . 18 ~ Toda f 

BIrbderd ot! arte - piveerry. oo .* 7 ‘ 

7. Flempeag- Manse’s Sermon on: the Bible Society. - Ne. 1 ie 

Dr Henaneat Manan’s Addrése to the U aiversity- of Cambridge: Ne: 1. 

r. Vansittaps’s- fist and second Letters to Dr. Marsh. No. 1. 


| ane oa Soquiry into the Gorietiquencesaf neglecting w give the Pray 


«PB. Gapnorpur’sa Congraiulasery Letter to the Author on the same. 
nt Bar Ga raving of Pope Pias V. i No.@ 
Mr. Vaysirt'én1's Letter to Mr. Coker, . No. 1. 
ii: Abn acheive to the Second Letter of the Right Hoo. NN. Vansittast 


tin Bialep of Lingolo’ ) Charge to the Clergy of. his Diocese. No: 2. 

o Examination of Mr. Cobbett’s Objections to the Bill for the Relief of the 
Unitarians. Original.) No.8. 

Rahownes: of ise, giving 3 Churchman’s Reasens for declining a 
~Sennectiow s wlth ‘the Bible Bosiety ; by the Rev. Archdeacon Davsexr. 


“Na. 
“s ‘Arie, Sade Bociety.; with ading of the ie es wr sea 
au ible. tha Di ¢ lewe eC 

a Notice of its chief Patrons. Noes. ad 


§. 
- 


rif) 3) BASTINDIA AFFAIRS” - 
De. Macesex en-the Consequences of laying open the Trade’ to radia &e. 
x Oy 


A Letter to the Rar! of Bucki hamshire, oni the sul eck of Open ae 
te India. By Fabius. Ne 2. " * 
The Letters of Gracchus. - Bo. 2. . : 
Letééry of Probus i in bnewer to Gracchus.. No. $ 2. b ‘Basi tnd ve 
Repurt. Comeniitee © orrespondence 6 the t-India pany, 
_ on sf Claims of gie Ou ea a Letter from ‘the Chairman and 
» Deputy Chairtoen to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. | No. 8. 
Hin of the Prevent State of the Question between His Majesty's Ministers 
oe? the Court: of Direatérs, relative to the Renewal of the ‘Charter, 
ech: of 3. ins of the House, ‘oh the eso 
Sits a gh ona ay ee He 
Evidence delivered before- both, Hoinses on thé sime;- ‘By 
Speech of. Mani ps lr 2 Cammittee € the Hi in support of Sty 
2 0 Ouse, in sir 
f. Sutton’s ‘Ame s Amendment on the Clauge in the East I India Bill « arpones 
Nok. faciliti es to persons to to go vat to India for religious purposes. 


§% 
echeg of W. Wits Bag. on the Clause in the East India 
ewes bhi st triction, ee. rn a oe 


“ammeess the East: India with ax -to , ime 
o me ana, kh lately bro inst it in Pro- 
Oe cae hi sleet,“ y the Rev. ‘T. BR: Maxruve. 


a" . 7 vey! 


First Thirty Newnbers of the. Pamph laseer. 609 
7 . wala Bt, 9, 
v * -_ " ECOLESIASTIGAL... ve ead soit 
A Letter from the Rev. Mr. Wyh to the Clergy of Qastiet pee 
. Means of ‘preventiag uodve Marriages, wi poh a vidicat ge a 
* gubjett from, various dignified Clegy msn!" ENeve 
A short Historical View of the principal Religious a ilite Oititrs of 
the Rs Roman Catholic Church; by, the Author of the “ Hore Biblice.”, 


A Brief Account éf the he Jamis, witht Historicat Proofs tes Sane wuld 
ing to establiah the Danger of the Revival of that Order- ose We 
aree, and to the United’ im purticular, No, aac ook cay itt 

A short Address to, the Primate: of ali. Ireland,. “Siero is 

mroutation, or Modification of the Tithes: of that pis 
waa fou-Ramaris op the: present State of she Irish Chine! By as 
H. Batz Dupzey, Bert. Nott. -: wae et 

On the Com mutation of ythe.. By J. Bensrs, Eeq. MP: “DON yy afd, 

A Letter to Dr. H. Marsh, in confutation.of his assertion, : tyst 2he 
of the Dissenters are to obtain for themselves the honor dad ba 
meats of .the Church, and to establiah. their'o own: Surms: ‘oslo wor ship 

QO. 19..; 6 SO. 
Dr. H. Mazsu’s Answer to the Preceding. Not fb at ; 
Nation ‘Establishment, National: ity-s° of: Thowpitssos 1 che Conds 
nences of sarsmpusing the Tithes.. By the Rev, W: Ko waanes-"No. 18. 

- Piixe'Rseay on tne Commutation of Tithes, in claim of the Bedfomean Gold 
Modal. "By the Rev. dass Wintsd -NoslG. 9 et eA uh 

dh Latter. te Lb Grere the bbighop .of Canterbury by-Riewani, late 

rd Bishop of Llandaff. No, 16... rere y 
An Address to a Meeting holden at Bath, December 4, 18 17, for the pur- 
. pose of forming a Church Missionary Society in that gity; word for 
A Bwrg gs dglivered from writing; with a Prote® egainat the establisty- 
ment of such a Society | in Bath. By the Rev. Ancunxacds ‘Fabuas, 


he re po jele gis ta Uf bas nh € 
i Defence of the Church Missionary Soaiety, in ones te theghave By 
the Rev. Danret Witson, A. M. Ninth Ed.) No.,26,. : 


To the Editor of the ap aview, in Waser to hia Remarks én. tive. Pasa 
oables pf. the Bev, W eats, res Perang | we. he Consequences of Gamk 
sg Wuting the Tithes, B Tanuas Be No. ta ;.: 
Observations ou Parish Beginens and mains: Non Gon Goniiste 
o+y With t Pe Bean of eo: r aspabliabin scsmié 
GRels ei [*) Magni 1m; eac 
abe fae ish. ong which is added, The cele rored ict of Sarg XVE: Kin ag 
19: 3QERE Bathe er ip. 4784, for the, Weribeauion of of .ah -Ahg ‘Mats Bisthe,. 
of the Non-Catholics. We 29, meets “. 


ce ise Histor of Tithes, with an ws ry imal far. a Forced Maintenance 
A; for tb the Ministers of Religion is nguiry be py the & sau Foes § Pre- 
te PED. pf Jesus beat gnd Bie apoation, Ry: fosaee Sronas Fax. Nv. 96: 


eg ie Sa ; “EDUCATION. nee ve " an + 
Account éf the Report 7 the National Society for re Education af thé Poor, 
seg pete Woes a2 
ieeah 0. ‘the most popolac Objections: to Public Bshioels, rich pocseulat 
refereace to the Tyrocinium of Cowper. No.7. 
Homage eaten vag he the. Oeepneloay ofth shecBipin: se Edneatiog: By 
ont 8 4 @ eG 
Remarke og 9 Cayste.of Education, designed to prepare. wey seit vec 
or a career of Honor, Patriotism, and Philanthropy. was 
Myees, A.M. No. 24. 


Se Oxford, app a Method, of "Restoring, Dgcyoe Geseimer 


1494 inal. ~t 2asd te of] all 
Vit ie atic ‘fee a icon of Winchester Citteger ak Earth 
att +} ir to 

“ sik nig Brat 


Psy) ‘odcaufonéd by fils Letter so-Bir Sued 
gbje Ab ‘A buses. ‘Hy the Rev. W. L.- ‘Bowies.' No. 26. 
THoyBHes ‘oh oF é Thcrease of Crimes, the’ Péucation vF- the Pedr sal the 
‘ ational ScHools in ailetter ta Sir Jaines Mackinresh f By tie: same. 
oe B28 a Ly kt oo eae 
Qoreth tad. cau de cd “aed aif “y FINANCE. a ies 
Ourtlinesof a Fan-o6Finances proposad to be submitted: toParliement, No. 4. 
Mr. {#udkisson's Speech in the House upon the Resolutions proposed by t 
- Chancellor of the Excheqite? vate Ne 9. the State of the Finances and 


, dhe Sinks nd of Great Britain. 
aati ink on We Vensittarts Plan. of Fisac, ‘Ry’ F. Srivin. POrk 
A 


Sones: ch Letters on the Pofisies! and Financial State’ df the Tavion, at the 
mpsencement: the ear aa ceed ta a sar ‘Liverpool. 
Bo! Wie cy Be Es LIQT, Q, | 6. .. alg ota STL is ee Se Toe BRS 
Peble at Einontcs, for 1818. No. 7. her ands Tas 
we Letters on the Finapeisl and; Ralitieal Bituation of the \e Country in 
15; being a continuation to those of the precedi 3 eat addressed 
the Earl pf Liver oh By F. P. Eist,’ Bd. 2G. WOE CT ee etd 
test's o,f Hori. WN. Vansittart, in ‘the “Ho af Conbtqone; Fehr 98, 
[sont im the Commnttree of Ways end Means, * , EW re ‘revisions ane cor- 


0. 1 eBotiaied, 
biel 1815. Bythe same. with revisions and corrections! No. 11. 
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